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PREFACE 


TO WB 

NEW EDITION 


In presenting to the public a New ’Edition of the 
Young Man’s Companion, the Editor is desirous of 
expressing his grateful sense of the liberal patron- 
age afforded to former editions, while he embraces 
this opportunity to explain the motives which in- 
duce him to undertake the present one. As all 
human labours are attended with' imperfection, the 
Editor has availed himself of the remarks of judicious 
friends, as well as his own observations on former 
editions, in order to make the work as perfect as 
possible; and in ^ pursuance of this object some, 
portions of the matter hav^e been abridged, while 
others liave been considerably enlarged. 

I The Editor begs leave to recommend to the at- 
tention of the youthful t’eader the Introductory Ad- 
drcss*on tlie. Advantages of Education, which is pre- 
fixed to the present edition, as calculated to excite 
in his mind a high sense of the value of useful know- 
ledge, and an ardent desire of improving every op- 
portunity for its increase. In the fpllomng work, 
English Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, Astro- 
•nomy, Nastural Philosophy, History, &c. are dis- 
• cussed at a considerable length. To these are 
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addcvl, a Section on ’Amusements and Recreations, 
and some interesting detached pieces of a miscel- 
laneous kind ; as Gardening Management of Bee^ 
&c. : in the latter subject many interesting recent 
discoveries are now introduced. And as it is a 
common observation, that those of our youth who are 
not actively engaged in the pursuits of husbandry, 
exhibit an almost total ignbrance of the most sim])le 
operations of the field, by which our daily wants 
are supplied, a chapter is introduced containing a 
short history of the origin and progress of agricul- 
tural pursuits, with a sketch of the principles on 
which some of the most important branches are 
conducted, as Sowing, Reaping, Haymaking, &e. 
accompanied by elegant illustrative Engravings. 

The Editor will only add in conclusion, that as the 
great end of man’s existence is to attain a state of 
preparation for higher occupations and enjoyments 
than those of this world, he strongly recommends to 
his readers an attentive perusal of thg Chapter on 
Religion, containing a brief but perspicuous view 
of its evidences, doctrines, and precepts ; for he i| 
confident that it will be fijund upon the closest in- 
vestigation, that the precepts of Christianity are the 
only safe guide in the path o( life, and its doctrines 
the only ground of ‘‘ sure^ and certain hope” in the 
hour of death. 



INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 

r 

ON I^ITK 

ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 


In order to form some idea of the advantages of Educa- 
tion, it will be necessaiy briefly to trace its progress and 
its influence on the character of mankind froiii the earliest 
period. In the infancy of society, little attention could be 
paid to the education of youth. Before men emerged from 
^savage state, they were the creatures of appetite and in- 
stinct. The young savage owes his education rather to na- 
ture, and the circumstances in which he is placed, and the 
accidents which befal him, than to the kindness or prudence 
of his parents. But man was not designed by his wise and. 
beneficent Creator to remain long in a savage stfite : the prin- 
ciples of his nature incline him to social life ; and in an im- 
proved state of society, which mutual intercourse gradually 
produces, the education of youth is viewed as an object of 
the greatest importance. 

We may trace the advantages of education in the improve-, 
mJOdent which by its influence gradually took place in several 
q[ the most celebrated governments bf antiquity. Till the 
sf^e of sixteen or seventeen, tjie Persian youth were employ- 
ed in learning justice, temperance, and modesty ; and to 
manage dexjierously the bow and the javelin. They then 
ceaSed to be considered asiioys, and were raised to the order 
of th£ youths. Affer they entered this order, they were to 
attend the magistrates, and to* be always ready to execute 
their commands. They were Jed out frequently lo the chacc ; 
and' on such expeditions they were always headed by the 
king, as in time of war. After spending ten years in this 
manner, their course of education was completed ; they were 
.#idmitted into the class of the adults, and were esteemed 
qualified for public offices. The Cretans, whose laws are 
bclebraj^^ed in the records of antiquity, had also a public esta^ 
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blishmeiit, founded by Minos, for the education of their youfJi, 
Its general plan and tendency was similar to that of the Per- 
sians — to form the soldier and the citizen. 

Lycurgus, the celebrated lawgiver of Laceclcinon, regard- 
ed children as belonging more properly to tjje sikte than 
to their parents, and wished, that patriotism should be still 
more carefully cherished in their breasts than filial affection. 
At the age of seven the boys were introduced to a public 
class, where their education was committed to masters ap- 
pointed by the state. The principal fault iji the education 
of the Lacedemonian youth- was, that they were "iiot only 
permitted, but directed, to commit little acts of theft ; which, 
if they ])erformed them so dexterously as to avoid detection, 
they might afterwards boast of as noble exploits ; but if de- 
tected in such enterprises, the awkward artless boy was ex- 
posed both^ to punishment and disgrace. It is related of 
one of them, that rather than be detected \vith a young fox 
under bis cloak, which -he had stolen, he suffered the little 
animal to tear open his bowels. 

But as the manners of mankind gradually improved to a 
state of refinement, connubial, parental, and filial aflcction 
acquired greater strength and tenderness. Children cx])e- 
rienced more of their parents’ care ; and that care was di- 
rected to foj-^m them for acting a becoming part in life. Ac- 
cording to the circumstances of each nation, the arts which 
they cultivated, and the form of government under which ihey 
lived, the knowledge which they soughit to communic ate to 
their children, and the habits to which thm’ endeavoured 
to form them, were different from those of other nations. 
And in the present age, distinguished as it is by the com^ 
bined influence of advanced civilization and the prcce]>ts or 
Christianity, our grand object should be to promote the 
happiness of the individual, and to render him an honour-, 
able and useful meml>er of society, by Reaching him not 
only to aim at a regular di.scharge of his sotial duties,vHnd 
a strict adherence to the moral virtues', but by inculcating 
w’hat is of still greater importance, the duty he owcs'to his 
Creator, and the necessity of ^weparing for a future state. 

As soon as a youth has acquired a tolerable facility in 
reading, he should be instructed in the first principles of 
Grammar, at first rather as an amusement than a task, teach- 
ing him only to name and distinguish the difr'Tcnt part^ 
of speech. When perfect in this, so as to parse a'scntcnce 
with case, he should be. taught the rules of syntax, and tho’ 
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princip.cs on which sentences arc constructed. These ex- 
. ercis(.‘s, while they call forth the powers of the understand. 
injL^s will also induce habits of steady attention^ as well as 
iiice discrimination, and will prove an admirable preparation 
for the stuejy of other languages. To acquire the art of 
Writing with case and quickness, is also a requisite to the pro- 
))er pursuit of any of the branches of education; and next to 
this, ihe pupil should be taught the art of numeration and no- 
tation. Arithmetic alFords more exercise to the reasoning 
powers than any other of thogc brandies of learning to which 
we upply»i:i our earlier years; and if the youth’s attention be 
dircctc'd to it at a proper period, and care be taken to make 
him comprehend fully tnc principles upon winch each particu- 
lar operation proceeds, it will contribute much to increase the 
strength and the acuteness of the powers of his understand- 
ing. d’he attention of the pupil may next be directed to the 
amusing study of Geography, which is highly valuable as an 
auxiliary to the study of history, as well as a suitable v^hicie 
iw' a variety of useful information. Intimately connected 
with this is the science of Astronomy, which, while it excites 
the enriosity and eager inquiries of the youthful mind, has 
a powerful tendency to fill it with enlarged and ex'altcd ideas 
of the works of creation, as well as the power, goodness, 
and v\’isdom of the great Creator. Natural ni5>tor\ will aNo 
ulford much usefid iustructiou in an cntcrUunlng and at- 
ra( live form, llotany is peculiarly worthy the noiice of 
youth. It has a hijlily beneficial inllueiK^e in quickening 
the discrimiiii^ting powers, and a direct tendency to excite, 
as ^vcll as to gratify, a taste for beauty and ingenuity of con- 
trivance. 

^ A still m(U‘C imjiortaijt study is tlKit of History. It ex- 
Ifibits the characters of men in all possible circumstances, 
witii all their passions, pmpensities, and faculties; ancl 
while the pupil t^i’aces the almo^t boundless variety of sen- 
liiijcnfs and Modes of actjpn which prevail in diflcrent com- 
munities, his view? of society are enlarged. And thougli 
the iTistory of his own country ought to he the most interest- 
ing to every student, and to claim his first attention, yet 
he should not confine himself to this; for by the study of the 
history of all countries, he is gradually led tfj banish from his 
mind those prejudices which the love of his couiitiy, however 
^amiable in itself, too often excites against those who dwell 
in other climes and under different governments. Such are 
•a few of <ho most important studies, the rudiments of whicli 
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it has been our aim to comprehend in the present work. 
Where opportunity is offered for enlarging the sphere of in- 
struction, other works of greater extent must be consulted. 

To conclude ; without the influence of education, all the- 
blessings which civilization, the arts and sciences^ philosophy, 
and, above all, Christianity,^ confer on man, seem entirely 
lost. “ He who in his youth," says Mr. Dodsley, “ improves 
his intellectual powers in the pursuit of useful kuowjpdge, 
and refines and strengthens his mind by the love of virtue 
and religion, for the service of^ his friends, his country, and 
mankind j who is animated by true glory,' exalted, by pure 
friendship for social, and softened by virtuous love for do- 
mestic life; M'hd to all these adds a sober and masculine 
piety, equally remote from superstition and enthusiasm ; 
that man enjoys the most agreeable youth, and accumulates 
the richest fund for the happy enjoynicnt of his maturer 
years. He' who in manhood keeps his passions and his 
imagination under due control ; who forms the most select 
and virtuous friendship; who pursues fame, wealth, and 
power, only in the road of honour ; who in his private coil- 
duct gives fullest seope to the tender and manly affections, 
and in his public character serves his country in the most 
upright and disinterested manner; who enjoys the goods of 
life with the greatest moderation, bears its ills with becom- 
ing fortitude* and in the various circumstances of duty and 
trial maintains and expresses an habitual reverence and love 
of God ; that man is the worthiest character in the stage of 
life, passes through it with the highest satisfaction and dig- 
nity, and paves the way to the most easy atnd honourable 
old age. Finally, he who in the decline of life preserves 
himself most free from the chagrin incident to that periodT"* 
iherishes the kindest and most equal affections, uses hjs 
experience and authority in thl most tender and judicious 
manner, acts under a sense of the inspection, and with a 
view to the approbation of his Maker, is daily aspiring after 
immortality, and ripening fast for its joyr ; and having sus- 
tained his part with consistency to the closing scene of life, 
quits the stage with modest and graceful dignity. This is 
the best, the wisest, and the hkppiest old man." 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


JAnglish GRAMMAR is the art of speaking and writing 
the English language witli propriety. 

is divided into four parts, namely, Orthography, Ety- 
mology, Syntax, and Prosody. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. ^ 

Letters. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of letters, 
and the just method of spelling words. 

The letters of the English language, called the English 
Alphabet, are twenty-six in number, as follow • 

Roman Characters.' ^ 

A BCDEFGGI J KLMNO PQRSTUVWX YZ. 
abcdefghijklranopqrstuvwxyz. 

Italic. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUFJVXYZ, 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Sound of each Letter. 

a, hee,^e, dee, cc, ef^jee, aitch, eye, jay, kay, el, em, en, o,pee, 
que, ar^ ess, tee, you, vee, douhle-u, eks, wy, zed. 

Letters arc divided into vowels and consonants. 

The vowels are, a, e, t, o, u ; and sometimes w and v. 
fF and y arc consonants when they begin a word or syl- 
lable ; but in every other situation they arc vowels. 

Four of the con.sonants, namely, I, m, n, r, are 
from their readily uniting with other consonants, and flow- 
ing as it were into their sounds. 

* c 
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A diphthong is the union of two vowels; ta in beat, 
oil in sound. ^ 

A triphthong, the union of three vowels ; as, enii in beau, 
tew in view 


/lUibles. 

A syllable is a sound, eiiher simple or compounded, j)ro- 
nounced by a sine^le inipnise of ‘the voice, and constituting 
a word, or part of a word ; as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into tlieif 
syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper letters. 

JFotds. * 

^ A word of one syllabic is a monosyllable ; of two, a 
dissyllabic; of three, *a trisyllabic; of four or more, a poly- 
syllable. 

All words arc cither primitive, or derivative. 

A primitive \vord is that which cannot be reduced to any 
simpler word in the language; as, man, good, content, York. 

A derivative word is that which may be rediued to 
another word in English of greater simplicity ; x\^,manjul, 
goodness, contentment, Yorks/urr. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

% 

The second pnrt of efranjrnar is Etymology ; which treats 
of the (liflerent sorts of words, their various modifications, 
and their derivation. 

There are in English nine sorts of words, or, as they are 
commonly called. l\arts of* Speech ; namely, the akticij^, 

Ihe SUBSTANTIVK or NOUN, the ADJtTCCTIVE, the JMIOKOUN, 

the VERB, the adverb, the preposition, the conjunction, 
and the interjection. , a ^ 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to point 
them out, and to show how far their signification extends ;j 
as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

2. A Substantiv^c or Noun is the* name of any thing that 
exists, or of which we have anv notion ; as. London, man, 
virtue. 

A substantive may, in general, oe distinguislual by its 
taking an article before it, or by its making sense of itsc'lf ; 
as, a oook,^^^Un, o.ii apple; temperance, industry, chastity. 
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3. An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to ex- 
press its quality ; as, an industrious man, a virtmus woman. 

An adjective may be known by its makint? sen^e with 
the addition of the word ; as, a good thing, a bad 

thing : or of any particular sui)staiitive ; as, a sweet apple, 

])leasant\v(y^\M:^U 

4. A Pro/joun is a word ustd instead of a noun, to avoid 
tlie too frequent repetition of the same word ; as, the man 
is ffappy, he is I)c:j( volent, he is useful. 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to bi\ to do, or to 
suffer I am, Irule^ I flm ruled. 

A verb may gcncraily be distinguished l)y its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouiis, or the word /o, 
liefore it ; as, T tvalkj lie plaj/Sj they write ; (u*, to walk^ to 
plai/^ to write. 

6. All Adverb is a part of speech joined^to a vcrl), an adjec- 
tive, and sometimes to another verb, to express*some qiiulit- 
or circumstance respecting it ; as, he reads well; a truly 
good man ; he writes very correctly. 

An abverb maybe generally known by its answering to tlic 
question, how? how much? when? or where? as, in the 
phrase she rcruis correctly^ the answer to the question, how 
Joes she read ? is, correctly. 

7 . Prc[)()sirions serve to connect words with one anotlier, 

and to show the relation between them ; as, l?e went from 
Lond )ii t ) Yorlv ; she is above disguise ; they are supported 
hy ii.vlnstiy. t 

A preposition may be known by its admitting after it a 
[lersonal proTiouii in the objective ca^e ; as, /hr, to^ &c. 
will allow the objective ease after them ; with Aim, for her, 
to fhe^n, Sec. 

8. A Ck)njwiicti(‘ j is a part of speech that is chiefly used 
to coimeet sentences, so af out of two or more sentences to 
make but one ; it sometimes connects only words ; as, thou 
and^ic arc»kappy, because you are good ; two and three arc 
five. 

f). Interjections are words thro\vu jn betwee n the parti 
of a sentence, to ixpress the passions or emotions of the 
speaker ; as, O virtue, how amiable thou art ! 

ARTICLE. 

An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to point 
them out, and to show how far their signification extends ; 
as, a garden, an jcaglo, the woman. 
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Tn English there arc bnt two articles, a and the; a be- 
comes an before a vowel, and before a silent h ; as, an acorn, 
an hour. But if the h be sounded, the a only is to be used ; 
as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article ; it is used in a 
vague sense, to point out one single thing of the kind, in 
other respects indeterminate j as, give me a book ; bring me 
an apple. 

The is called the definite article, because it ascertains what 
particular thing or things are meant ; as, give me the book ; 
bring me the apples; meaning some particular book or ap- 
ples referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is generally 
taken in its widest sense ; as, a candid temper is proper for 
man j that is, for all mankind. 

. SUBSTANTIVE. 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any thing that 
exists, or of which we have any notion ; as, London, man,^ 
virtue. 

Substantives are cither proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives arc the names appropriated 
to individuals ; as, George, Charlotte, London, Thames. 

Common names or. substantives stand for kinds contain- 
ing many sorts, or for sorts containing many individual'! 
under them ; as animal, man, tree, &c. 

To substantives belong gender, 7iumbe>, and ro.ve. 

Ge : er. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard to sex. 
There arc three genders, the masculine, the J'eminine, and 
the neuter. i, * 

The masculine gender denotes animals of the male kind ; 
as, a ntan, a horse, a hull. 

The feminine gender signifies animals of the female kind ; 
as, a woman, a duck, a hen. , 

The neuter gender denotes objects whi^i are neither males 
nor females *, as, a Jield, a house, a gardeti. 

Some substantives naturally neuter are, by a figure of 
speceb, converted into the masculine or feminine gender ; as, 
when we say of the sun, he is setting, and of a ship, she sails 
well, &.C. 

The English language -has three methods of distinguishing 
the sexj namely : 
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1 . By different words ; as, 


BfALK. 

rcMAU. 

MAM. . 

riMAU. 

Bachelor, 

Maid. 

Husband, 

Wife. 


Girl. 

Lad, 

# 

Lass. 

2. By a difference of termination ; as, 


MALI. 

rBMALI. 

MAM. 

rSMAM. 

Actorf 

Actress. 

Lion, 

Lioness. 

Bridegroom, 

Bride. 

Poet, 

Poetess. 


lU 


3. By a*noun, pronoun, or adjective, being prefixed to the 
substantive; as, 


MALI. 

A cock-sparrow, 
A man-servant. 


PE?iALE. 

A hen-sparrow. 
A makl-servaut. 


A^um6ef. 

^‘IMumber is the consideration of an object as one or niore. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular and the 
plural. 

The singular nuinoer expresses-' but one object; as, a 
cAairy a faMe, a Aox, a 

The plural number signifies more objects than one ; as, 
chairSj tables^ boxes j mves. 

Some nouns, from Jhc nature of the things which they 
express, arc used only in the singular; others only in the plural 
form : as, whedt, pitchy goW, slothy pridcy &c. ; and bellows^ 
scissors, lungs, inches, &c. 

• Some words are the same in both numbers; as, deer, 
s^eej), swincy &c. 

(fase. 

IjingKsh substantives have three cases, the nominative; the 
possessive, and the objective. 

The nominative case simply expresses the name of a thing, 
or the subject of the verb; as, the boy plays, the girls 
learn. • 

The possessive case expresses the i elation of property or 
possession, an j has an apostrophe, wit/i th5 letters coming 
after it ; as, the scholar's duty ; my father's house. 

When the plural ends in s the other s is omitted, but the 
►apostrophe is retained ; as, oo eagles' wings, the drapers' 
rpmpaliy. 
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Sometimes also, when flic singular terminates in the 
apostrophic s is not added ; as, for goodness' sake ; for righ^ 
teousness" sake. « 

The objective case expresses the object of an ac tion, or 
of a relation; and generally follows a verb attivc, or a pre- 
position ; as, John assists Charles^ they live in London, 
English substantives arc declined in the fillowing manner : 



aiNODLXB. 

PLUKiA.. 

Nominative case. 

A niotlu r. 

Motluu's. 

Possessive case. 

•A mother’s. 


Objective case. 

A mother. 

MbtluM-s. 

Nominative ease. 

The man. 

Tlie men. 

Possessive case. 

The man’s. 

The men's 

Objective case. 

The man. 

The men. 


' ADJECTIVE. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to express 
Is (piality ; as, an industrious man; \\ virtuous woman, a 
benecoJent mind. 

In English the adjective is not varied on account of gen- 
der, number, or case. Thus we say, a careless boy, careless 
girls. 

The only variation which it admits is that of the degrees 
of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned thn^^ degrees of compari- 
son ; the comparative^ and snjterlative. 

The positive state expresses the quality of an object, with- 
out any increase or diminution; as, gooc/, wise^ great. 

The comparative degree increases the positive in signifi- 
cation ; as, better^ wiser^ greater. 

The superlative degree iccreasc^ the positive to the 
highest degree ; as, hest^ wisest^ greatest, 

PRONOWN. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid tin 
too frerjuent lepetitiori of the same word ; as, the iPaii i 
happy, he is benevolent, he is useful.® 

There arc three kinds of pronouns, namely, the persona 
the relalive^ 2 d\(i the adjective pronouns. 

Personal Pronouns. 

There arc five personal pronouns ; namely, /, thoUy //e, 

U ; with their plurals, we, ye or you, they. 
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Personal pronouns admit of person, number, gender, and 
case. 

.The persons of pronouns are three in each of the numbers, 
napiely : 

/, is the fi|st person ^ 

Thou^ is the second person . >Singular. 

//e, she, or //, is the third person J 
is the (ir-L pji.^on 

IV, or ?/0M, is (!k‘ second person VPlural. 

Thci/, is the third person . J 

0 

The number of j)r(»jjouns, like those of snhsfnnfiv'c-., nie 
two, the singular and the plural ; as, /, tfto//, hp: vr. j/p, 
ihn/. 

Gender has respect only to the third person ^iingular of the 
pronouns, he^ she^ it. He is masculine ; she is feujjnine ; it 
is neuter. 

Pronouns have three cases; the nominative, the [lossessne, 
indilic objective. 

The ol)jective case of a pronoun has, in general, a form 
lifrerent IVom tliat of the nominative or the j) case. 


The personal |)ronoui]s ; 

ire thus declined : 

PBU kON. 

CARE. 

SISMILAR. 

PLUBAl. 

First. 

X(rn. 

!. 

We. 


Pos.rrss. 

Mine. 

Ours, 


ObJ. • 

Me. 

Us. 

Second. 

Nom, 

Thou. 

Ye or you. 


Possess, 

Thine. 

Yours. 


Ohj, 

Thee. 

You, 

Third. 

Nom. 

He. 

They. 

,Mas. 

* Possess, 

His. 

Theirs. 


Ohj, . 

Hiifi. 

Them. 

Third. 

Nom. 

She. 

They. 

F$m? 

•Possess, 

Her.s. 

Theirs. 


Ohj. 

Her. 

Them. 

Third. 

Nom. 

It. 

Th^. 

Neuter. 

Possess. 

Its. 

Theirs. 


Ohi. 

It. 

Them. 


Tt cl a tire Pronouns, 

ftel ative pri>ii r,;iis arc snch as relate in tjcoeral to some 
^ord or ^ilirase going before, which is thence called tl.'c 
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tntcccdfnt : thrv arc, who, which, aiai fk/jff na, the nmn i.< 
nappy who lives virtuously. 

/rhat is a kind of compound relative, iiiclmlin^' hath the 
antecedent and the relative, and is equivalent to Maf whi^h; ^ 
as. this is what I wanted ; that is to say, the thing which I 
wanted. <■ 

irho is applied to |)er 3 ons, which to animals and inani- 
mate things; as, he is a friend tt'ho is faithful in adversity; 
the bird which sung so sweetly is flown ; this is the tree 
which produces no fruit. 

That, as a relative, is often used to prevent the too fre- 
quent repetition of tvho and which. It is appded to both 
persons and things ; as, he that acts wisely deserves praise ; 
modesty is a quality that highly adonis a woman. 

trho is of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

SINGULAR AND PutTRAL. 

Noyninutive. 

Possesshe, Whose. 

Objective. ' Whom. 

Who^ jchich^whatj are called viterro^atives when they are 
used in asking questions ; as, W/o is he? which is the book? 
what are you doing ? 

Adjective Pronouns 

Adjective pronouns arc of a mixed nature, participating 
the properties both of pronouns and adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns maybe subdivid?d into four sorts, 
namely, the7;o5'5e.vs/t?^,the di$tributiv€y the demonstrative^ and 
the indfjxnite. 

1. The possessive are those which relate to possession or 
property. There arc sevcn..of them ; namely, my, thy^ his^ 
hefj onry your^ their. 

2. The distributive those which denote the persons or 
things that make up a number, as taken se[)aratcly and 
singly ; they are^eacA, every^ either; as, each of his brotb^' 

is in a favourable situation; every man must accouiu f 
tiimself ; I have not seen either of th6m. 

3. The demonsttative are those which precisely point out 

the subjects ‘■to which they relate : this and that^ these and 
Pioscy are of thi? class ; as, this is true charity, that is only . 
Its image. f • 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and that to th * 
more distant; as, this man is more intelligent than thui 
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This flidicatcs the latler, or last mentioned ; that the for- 
mer, o: first nicntioncd ; as, wealth and poverty are both 
temptations ; that tends to excite |)ride, this discontent. 

• 4. The hidejinite arc those wliich express tlieir subjects 
in an indefinite or general manner. The following are of 
this kind ; sothe, other, any, one, all, such, &c. 

, VERB. 

A ^Vl•b is a word which signifies to he, to do, nr to snff^cr ; 
as, 1 am^ I rate, I cr»i ruled' 

Verbs arc of three kinds ; active, passive, and neater. 

A verb active expresses an action, and rtccessanly implies 
an agent, and an object acted upon: as, to love; I loie 
Homy. 

A verlj passive c.\|)rcsses a passion or !i sufTcring, or t.be 
receiving of an acti(jn ; and necessarily implies an object 
acted upon, and an agent l)y which it is acted upoti ; a-', to 
he loved; Hcniy is loved by me. 

* * A verl) neuter expresses neither action nor pas>io!:. I at 
beinir, or a state of being ; as, I am, I slee]), I sit. 

To verbs beiong number, moud^ and tense 

Number and Person, ^ 

Verbs have two numbers, the singular and tlie plural ; a.s, 

I lovc^ we hmc, tr 

lii cMch number there are three person^ ; 

SINGULAR. riTJHAL. 

First person. I love. We love. 

Second person. Thou lovest. ^"e love. 

Third ])erson, He loves. They love. 

Mood, 

Mood or mode is a particular form of, the verb, showiiu 
the manner in which tlie being, action, o*r passion, is repre- 
jH?nted. 

There arc five moods of verbs, the indicative^ the impera- 
tive^ the potential j the sub nine?' and the infimtive. 

The indicative mood simjdy indicates or declares a 
/diing: as, he loves; he is loved: or it asks a question : as, 
docs he love ? 

The imperative mood is used for commanding, exhorting, 
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entreating, or permitting j as, depart thou ; mind ye ; let us 
stay ; go in peace. 

The potential mood implies possibility, or liberty, pinver, 
will, or obligation ; as, it may rain ; he may go or stay ; I 
can ride ; he would walk ; the\ should learn. 

The subjunctive mood rcpixscnts a thing uncicr a condi- 
tion, motive, wish, supposition, &c. ; and is prcccdid by a 
conjunction, expressed or understood, and attended by 
a.jotber verb ; as, 1 will respect him, though he chide /)ie ; 
were ho good, lie would be happ^- ; that is, if be were good. 

The infinitive mood expresses a thing in a gcngral and 
unlimited manner, without any ilistinction of number or 
person ; as, to act, to speak, to be feared. 

The Participle is a corlaiti form of the verb, and derives 
its name from its participating, not only the properties of a 
verb, but also those of an adjective ; as, I am desirous ot 
knowing liim ; admired and applauded, he became wiin ; 
having Jiriished his work, he submitted it, &c. 

There arc three participles; as, loving, loved, having loved. 

Tense. 

Tense being the distinetion of time, seems to admit only 
of the present, past, and future; but some grammarians, to 
murk it inorc accurately, make it to consist of six varia- 
tions ; it will be sutficieut, however, tS consider it only in 
three points of view. , 

ddie present tense represents an action or event as passing 
at the time in which it is mentioned ; as, I rnlt, 1 am ruled, 
f think, I fear. 

Tlie pa*;! tense represents the action or event as having, 
taken place; as, I did rule, I was ruled, I thought, 1 feared. 

The future tense represents the action as yet to come, 
either with or without respect to the precise lifiie wljcb ; uis, 
tlie sun will rise to-niorrow ; I shall see them again. 

'J’lic conjugation* of a verb is the regular combination 
anti arrangement of its several numbers, persons, moods, 
and tenses. 

'j’be conjugation of the verbs at large would only be 
P'Tplexliig and tedious to the yoimg beginner, and has, no 
<!nidit, ofreti proved a groat barrier to the progress of gram- 
maiieal knowledge. The verb to love only, therefore, i» 
b**rc introdueed as a specimen, to give the learner a general 
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idea of it, and to show the utility of this branch of grammar, 
Otlier verbs may be conjugated as inclination and oppor> 
tuuity may serve. 

^ An active verb is conjugated in the following manner ; 


TO LOVE» 


INPICATIVK MOOD. 


Preseht Tense. 


rillSON* IlNOULAR. 


PCRIOK. rLVRAL. 


1. i love, ' 

2. Tliou lovest, 

3. He, she, or it loveth or 

loves. 


1. VV^‘ love. 

2. Yc or you love. 

3. Thev love. 

• j 


1. 'I loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 

3. He loved. 


Imperfect Tense. . 

1. Wc loved. 

2. Ye or you loved 

3. They loved. 


Perfect Tense. 

1. I have loved. 1. W'c have loved. 

2. 'I'hon hast loved. 2. Ye or you have lovc;|. 

3. He hath or has lovtd. 3. 3'hcy have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. 1 had loved. 1. \Vc had loved. 

2. Thou liadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved 

3? He had loved. *>3. They had loved. 


, First Future Tense. 

€ a 

1. I shall or will love. I. We shall or will love. 

2. Thbu shall or wilt love. 2. Yc or yoti shall or will love 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 


Second Future Tense. , 

1. I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

%. 'i’hou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved 

3. He will have loved. 8. Thev will have loved. 
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lMPKn\TfVB MOOD. 

rSiUOIf. 31If9ULAII. PtHSOK. PLUftAI.. 

1. Let me love. 1. Let us lore. 

2. Love thou, or do thou 2. Love ye or. you, or do ye 

love. love. 

3. Let him love. • 3. Let them love. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


1. I may or caii love. 

2. Thou mayst or caiist 

love. 

3. He may or can love. 


1. We may or cun love. 

2. Ye or you may or cau 

love. 

3. They may or can love. 


Imjyerfect Tense. 


1. I might, could, would, 

or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 
love. ^ 

3. He might, could, would, 

or should love. 


1. We might, could, would, 

or should love. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 

would, or should love. 

3. They mighr, could, would, 

or should love. 


Perfect Tense. • 

1. I may or can have loved. 1 . We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or- canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

have loved. have loved; 

3. He may or can have ' 3. They- may or can have 

loved. loved. 

4m 

^ i 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 

or should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should have 

have loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or hovtid have loved. or should have loved. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOI«. 


nitf jN. smOOLAR. 

1. Jfllovc. • 

2. If thou love. 
If he love. 


Present Tense. 

PERSON. PUJRAk. 

1. If we love. 

2. If yc or you .ove. 

3. 1 f they love. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. To love. Perfect. 


To have loved. 


r.lRTICIPLES. 

Present. Loving’. Perfect. XovccI 

Compound Perfect. Hai ing lo*d. 

PASSIVE. 

• Verbs jiassivc are called regular when they form their 
perfect participle by the addition of d or ed to the verb ; 
as, from the verb to love is formed the passive, I am lovedy 
I teas loved, I shall he loved, &c. A j^assive verb is con- 
iugated by adding the perfect participle to the auxiliary to 
Zre, through a®it.s changes of number, person, •mood, acd 
tense. 

* ADVERB. 

• 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an adjee 
tive, anil sometimes to another adverb, to expre.-'S some 
quality or eircuin.stancc rc.spceting it i as, he reads tvell; a 
tmly good man ; he writes i-ery correctly. 

Some adverbs arc compared ; thus, soon, sootier, soonest ; 
often, oftener, oftenest. Those ending in ly are compared by 
mor<\ afld mosfp; as, wisely „7nore wisely, most wisely. 

The following are a few of the adverbs : 


Oilce 

lastly 

presently 

quickly 

not 

now 

before 

often 

perhaps 

how 

here 

lately 

much 

indeed 

more. 


PREPOSITION. 

Prepositions serve to coiiiieet words witli one niiothei, 
and,to show the relation between them The' tire, for the 
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most part, set before nouns and pronouns ; as, he went from 
London to York ; she is above disguise ; they are supported 
hy industry. 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions : *' 


Of 

into 

above 

at * 

off 

to 

within 

below 

near 

on or u{)on 

for 

without • 

between 

up 

among 

by 

over 

beneath 

down 

aftei’ « 

with 

under 

from 

before 

about 

in 

through 

beyond 

behind 

against. 


CONJUNCTION. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly used to 
connect sentenq^ so as out of two or more sentences to 
make but pne. iTsometimes connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, the 
copulative and disjunctive. 

The conjunction copulative serves to connect or to cos- 
tinue a sentence, by expre.s.sing an addition, a suppositicMi, 
a cause, &c. 1 as, he and his brother reside in London; 1 
will go, if he will accompany me ; you arc happy, because 
you are good. 

The coujunction disjunctive senes not (^y to connect 
and continue the sentence, but aLo to e.xprcss opjjosition of 
meaning in dilTercnt degrees; as, he was frcvjnently 

reproved, yef he did not reform ; th^y came with her, 
went away without her. . 

The following is a list of the principal conjunctions : 

The copulative — And, that, both, for, therefore, if, then, 
lince, because, wherefore. 

The disjunctive — But, than, though, eithei, or, as, vinlesj, 
neither, nor, lest, yet, notwithstanding. ' 

INTERJECTION. 

Interjections are words thrown in between the part!> of a 
sentence, to express the pa.ssionsor emotions of the speaker; 
Ks, Oh! I have alienated my friends ; alas! 1 fear for life! 
0 virtue! how;?miablc thou art! 

The following are some of the inteijections : Oh ! pish ! 
heigh ! lo ! behold ah ! tosh ! fie ! hush ! hail 1 
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DERIVATION. 

Words are ierivcd from one another in varions ways, 
lifmcly : 

1. SnbstantiiTS are derived from verbs; as, from /o /we 
comes lover, 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometir^ies from adverbs ; as, from salt comes to salt^ from 
warm comes to warm^ {vom fonvard comes to forward, 

3. Adjectives are derived /rom substantives ; as, from 
health comrs hralthjf, 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives; as, from 
white comes ivhiteness, 

5. Adverbs arc derived from adjectives; as, from base 

comes basely. ^ 


SYNTAX. 

Thk tliird part of grammar is syntax; which treats of 
the ai^reement and construction of words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assembUi;j:e of words, forminu' a C(un- 
picte sense. ^ * 

Sentcnc'es are of tun) kinds, sini/de and annpoayid . 

A si:u[)le sentence htif in it but one subject, and one finite 
vcrl) ; as, Life is short." 

A compound soiitencc consists of two or more simple 
, sentences, joined toemthcr by one or more connective words ; 
as, Life is short, and art is long.’' , 

i\ phrase is- tw’o or more words rightly ])ut together, 
making sometimes part of a sentence, and sometimes a 
wdiole sentcmce. 

The; jii^nciiiabparts of a simple sentence are, the subject, 
tlie attril)ute, and the object.* 

The •subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the attribute 
is tlie thing or action aflirmed, or denied of it; and the 
object is tly3 thing affected by such action. 

d’he nominative denotes the subject, and usually goes 
bc‘fore the verb or attribute; and the worvl or phrase 
.dcieuing the olject follows the Veri) ; as, ‘‘ A wdse man 
giA’Ciiis liis passions.” Here, a wise man is the subject; 
f^Qverns, he attribute, or thing affirmed; and his passions^ 
the obj('c!*. 
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Sjiitax principally consists of two parts, concord and go- 
venirnent. 

Concord is the agreeincnt which one word has with another, 
in gender, miniber, ease, or person. 

Govcrnineut is that power which one j)ar^ of speech has 
over another, in directing its mood, tense, or case. 

Itule 1 . 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in tin ni her 
and person ; as, 1 learn “ Thou art improved “ 'fhe 
birds sing.” 

Rule 2. 

• • 

Two or more uouiis, &c. in ibc sini^nilar number, joined 
to^^cther by a eo[)ulative conjunction, cx[)rcssc(l or nndcr- 
.stood, have VLl'b>, nouns, and pronouns ae-rc‘cini; with ihcuii 
in the pfural number; as, Socrates and lhato 'wise, 

theif were the mo>t eminent j)lulo^()pher,s of (ire(‘ee The 
sun that rolls over our heads, the food that we r('eeive, the 
rest wc enjoy, daily (iduhonibh ns of a superior and super- 
intending Power.” 

ItuIc 

The eonjimction (li^jnnctivo has an eflect contrary to that 
of the c injunction copulative; for as tlie verb, ijoimj, or 
pronoun is referred to the [Kvcaaiing terms taken sepaiately, 
it iiiust be in tijc singular number as, ‘M^-noranee or ne- 
gligence has caused this mistake;” ^^Johii, or .iame.^, or 
Joseph, intends to accompany me;” There is in manj 
minds neither knowledge nor nnder>t unding.” 

Rule 4 . 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may fiavc a 
verb or pronoun agreeing with it, eitlic'r (>f tlic‘ singular or 
plural numbeu ; vet not without regaid to the import of 
the word, as conveying unity or plurality of idea ; as, 

The meeting was large;” Idie nation is powerful;” 

My people do not consider, they luive not known me 
‘^The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure', as their chief 
good ‘^Thc coiUi:il ivere divided in their sentiu^ents.” 

Rule 5. 

Pronouns UiWays a;ree with their antecedeuits, and 

the nouns for which they stand, in gender and number ; 
as, ‘‘This is the friend whom I love;” “That is the vice 
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which I hate;” “ The kin" and the ((iieen had put on their 
robes “ The moon appears, and she shines, hut the liglit 
is not her own.” 

Tlie relative is of the .same person as tlie antecedent, and 
the \ erh agrees.with it accordingly ; as, “ Tliou, who lovest 
wisdom;” “ 1, who speak from experience.” 

Hnlc (>. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, when no 
nominative comes between it and the verb; as, “The 
master Jaugiil us “ The trees v:lu(h are planted.” 

When a noniiiiative comes In'tween tlie relative and the 
verb, tlie relative is "overned by some word in its own 
member of the sentence ; as, “ Jle who preserves me, to 
whom 1 owe my being, whose 1 am, and whom I serve, iii 
eternal.” 

Rule 7. 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatives of 
oillerent persons, the relative and verb mav agiee in person 
with either, according to the sense; as, “ I am the man 
who command you or, “ I am the man who co7iimands 
vou.” 

Rule 8. 

Every acljcctivc, and every adjective pronoun, hemngs to 
a substantive, expressed or understood ; as, “ Jle is a ffoody 
as well as a. wise man;" • Few are hap]>)/ that peisotis 
“ This is a plcasunt walk ;” that is, “ This walk is,” &c. 

Adjective pronouns must agree in iimiiher with tlieir sub- 
stantives ; as, ‘‘ ^Ihis book, these hooks; that sort, those 
sorts; another road, other roads. ’ t 

• Rule t>. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the singular 
number o*\ly, infcWvidually or collectively ; as “ A Christian, 
an inhdel, a score, a tlioiisaml.” 

'riie .delinite artic le the mav agrcie with nouns in the 
singular or plural number: as, “The garden, the houses, 
the stars.” 

The articles are often properly omilled : wl^^-u used they 
should be justly applied, aecordiug to tlicir distinct nature, 
,as, “ Gold is corrupting;” “ The sea is green;” A lion is 

bc^d.” 

• Rule 10. 

Ope substantive governs another, signifvine a ctincreut 
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filing, in i1h* pos.st'ssive or gciiitiw* rase; as, “ AJv 
IS€;” “ Alan's l)Uj)pi?ii‘ss ; ’ “ N’irfuc's rcHard.” 

Huh 11. 

Active verbs govern tne objective; as, "'c Truth ennobles 
her;' She comforts vie; ** They support ns Virtue 
rewards her followers." 

Rule 12. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or depends upon 
it, in the infinitive mood ; as, “ Cease to do evil ; learn to 
«/owell;” We should be prepared to render an account 
of our actions.” 

The preposition to, though generally used before the 
latter verb, is sometimes properly omitted ; ?s, I heard 
him say it instead of, “ to say it*” 

Ride 13. 

In the use’of w^ords and phrases which, in point of time, 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relatH>n should bo 
observed. Instead of saying, The Lord hath (/iven, and 
the Lord hath taken away we should say, “ The Lord 
gave^ £ckid the Lord hath taken away.” Instead of, “ 1 re- 
member the family more than twentv years it should bo 

I have remembered the family vio^ e than twenty years.^ 

Rule 14. ‘ 

Participles have the same government as the verbs from 
which they are derived ; as, “ I am weary w ith hearing 
** She is instructing us “ Tlio tutor is (ubnouishing 
Charles." 

Rule 15. 

Adverbs, though they have*no go\ernnK\iT of oase, tense, 
&c. require au appropriate situation in the sentcun e^ namel\, 
for the most part before adjectives, alter verbs I'.rtive or 
neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary and the verb; 
as, ‘‘ He made a very sensible discourse; be spoke unaj/'ect- 
edly and forcibly ; and was attentively heard by the whole 
su^sembly.” 

Rale IG. 

V 

Two negatives, in English, ilestroy ono another, or are 
equivalent to an aflirinativc ; as, “ j\or did they nol jx-r- 
ceive him that is, “ they did pe> eive him “ Hi; laii 
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guag^o, lh(High inelegant, is not ungrammatical that is, ‘St 
is gi amniatical.” 

^ Rule 17. 

Prepositions govern the objective case ; as, ** 1 have 
heard a good cliaracter of her ‘‘ From him that is needy, 
turn not away C “ A word to the wise is suflicieut for 
them:' ^ NVeinay be good and happy without riches." 

Rule 18. 

• 

Conjunctions connect the same moods ai>d tenses of 
verbs, and cases of nouns and pronouns; as, “ Candour is 
to he approved and practised “ Jf thou sincerely desire, 
and earnestly pursue virtue, she will assuredly* found by 
thee, and prove a rich reward " “ The master taught her 
and me to write f’ He and she were school-fellows/' 

• Rule li>. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub- 
junctive mood al’ler them It is a general rule, that when 
something contingent or doubtfiil is implied^ the subjunc- 
tive ought to be used ; as, “ If I were to write, he .would 
not regard it;’^ “ He will not be pardoned unless he repent' 

Conjnncticins that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative nufod ; “ As virtue advances so vice 
recedes ** He is jiealthy because he is temperate.’' 

Rule 20. 

When the qualities of different things fire compared, the 
latlcf noun or prom)un is not gojerned by the conjunction 
than or as, but agri'es with the verb, or is governed by the 
verl) or tljo prepositiem, expressed or understocul ; as, 
“ Thou^art wisef^han I thivt is, “ than 1 am “ They 
loved him more than me;'' that is, “more than they lo\ed 
me The sentiment is well expn'ssed by Plato, but much 
better by Solomon than him;" that is, “ than by him."' 

Ride2\. 

• 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express our 
ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some words, 
• is ffequently admitted. Instead <d* saung, ‘"He was a 
leawaed man, lie was a wise man, and lie was a good man f 
we use the bllipses, and sav “ He was a learned, wise, an** 
good fhan V • • 
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When the omission of words would obscure the sentence, 
weaken its force, or be attended with an iinproprietv, fhe^ 
must be expressed. In the sentence, “ We are a|)t to \o^ 
who love us,’’ the Wi»rd ihein sht>nld be t^upplied. “ A 
beautiful field and trees,” is not proper Iani;na^(* ! it shcMiId 
be, Beautiful fields and trees or, “ A beautiful field and 
fine trees.'' 


Rule 22. 

» 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
other; a regular and dependent construction throughout 
should be carefully preserved. The following s«'nlence is 
therefore inaccurate; “lie was more beloved, but not so 
much admired as Cinthio ;” it should be, “ He was more 
beloved than Cinthio, but not so much admired.” 


PROSODY. 

Prosody consists of two parts ; the former teaches the 
true pronunciation of w'ords, comprising accent, quan- 
tity, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and TONE ; and the latter, the 
laws of VERSIFICATION. 


Accent. 

Accent is the Ijiying of a peculiar stress of the voice on 
a certain letter or syllable in a word, that it may be better 
heard than the rest, or disangnished from them ; as, iu the 
word presume, the stress of the voice must be on the letter 
H, and second syllable, same, which take the accent. 

Quantity. ^ 

TTie quantity of a sy llable is that time which is occupied 
in pronouncing it It is considered as long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long when the accent is on tlie 
vowel; which occasions it to be slowly joined, in pronun- 
ciation, to the following letter: as, fall, hale, inbod, hbuse, 
feature. 

A syllable is .short when the accent is *)n the, consonant ; 
which occasions the vowel to be quickly joined to the 
s'lict.eediiig ioltcr ; a.-., an t. hon' t, hun'tjtr. 
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A long syllable requires double the time of a short one in 
pronouncing it ; thus, mate and note should be pronounced 

slowly again as mat and not. 

* Emphasis. 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of 
voices by which we distinguish some word or words on 
which we design to lay particular stress, and to show how 
if, affects the re'.f of th(‘ sentence. Sometimes the emphatic 
words inffst hv distinguished by a particular tone of voice, 
as well as by a greater stress. 

Pauses, 

• 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total 
cessation of the voice, during a perceptible, and, in many 
cases, a measurable space of time. 

Tones. 

Tones arc different both from emphasis and pauses , 
consisting in the nuKlulation of the voice, the notes or 
variations of sound whicli we employ, in the expression of 
our sentiments. 

^ Versification, 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain number and 
variety of syllables, according to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one 
verse to the last sound or syllable of another. 


PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composi- 
tion into sentences, or parts of sentences, by |)oiats or st(»ps, 
for the purpose of marking the different pauses, wliiidi llie 
^ense and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semico- 
*lon, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, double 
llijit of the semicolon ; and the Period, double that of the 
colon. •• • 
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'JVie Yoini^ Mans Companion; 

Ube points are marked in llie roHowinti^ mannor ; 

The Comma , Cadoii : 

YliC eoJoii ; The i^eriod . 

( 'omma. 

The comma n>ually separalos tluKse f)ar(s of a sentence 
’vliici), though \ er\ eloseiy eoiuieeted in s(.*ns(‘, reijuirc u 
pause between them; as, “ I rmneinlier, with ;;ratitn(le, bis 
love and sor\iees.’' Charles is belo\ed, t:steemed, and 
respected.” 


Semicolon. 

The semicolon is used for dividinn- a com|>(a]nd sentence 
into Iwm or more parts, not so eloselv e<mn(‘(Mod as those 
which are separahnl by a comma, nor \et so litth* dependent 
on each other, as those which aro distinq;insht‘d bv a colon • 
as, “Straws swim on the surface; but peails lie at the 
bottom.” 


Colon, 

The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts, les$^ connected than those wdncli are separated by a 
semicolon ; but not so ind(‘pendent as separate distinct 
sentences; as, “ Do not Hatter \()arsi‘lves with the lu>pe of 
perfect happiness : there is no such tbinjj in the world ” 

Period. 

When a sentence is complete and independent, and not 
connected in construction wdth the followhni;’ sentence, it is 
marked with a period ; as, “ I^ear God. Honour the Kin^. 
Have charity towards all men.’' 

Besides the points wdiich mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others that denote a diflerent modulation of 'mice, 
in correspondence to the sense. Tliese are. 

The Interrofi^ative point f 
The pxclamation point! 

Parenthesis ( ) 

as. Are you sincere ? How excellent is a prateful heart ! 
Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 

Virtue alone is happiness below. 

The following characters are also frequently hsed 
composition. ^ ' 
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An Apostrophe, marked thus ’ ; as, tho’, judg’d. 

am 


A Caret, marked thus a ; as, I a diSgent. 

♦A Hyphen, which is thus marked-; as lap-dog, to- 
morrow. • 

The Acute Accent, marked thus'; as, fan^cy. 

The Grave Accent, thus'; as, favour. 

The j)roper mark to distinguish a long syllable is this 
as rosy : and a short one, this ‘ ; as folly. This last mark 
is called a J3reve. 

A Dia.*ri»sis, thus marked ‘ , shews that two vowels form 


separate syllables ; a^, Cremator. 

A Section is thus marked §. 

A Paragraph, thus 

A Quotation has two inverted commas at Ihe beginning, 
and two direct ones at the end of a phrase or passage;, as, 
The proper study of mankind is man/' 

Crotchets or Brackets serve to enclose a particular word 
or^sentence. They are marked thus [ ]. 

An Inde^ or hand points out a remarkable passage. 

A Brace | unites three poetical lines ; or connects a 


number of words, in prose, with one common term. 

An Asterisk, or little star directs the reader 4o some 
note in the margin. 

An Ellipsis is thus n>^rked ; as, K — g, for King. 

An Obelisk, which is marked thusf, and Parallels thu8||, 
together with (he letters of the alpliabet, and ligures, are 
used as references to the margin. 


• • CAPl-TALS. 

Tmk following words should begin with capitals: 

1st. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, para- 
graph, &c. 

2nd. The (irst \vord after a perioii, and fretpientlv after 
the notes of interrogation and exclamation. 

Srd. 'I'he names of the Deity; as, God, Jehovah, the 
Supreme lieing, S:c. 

4th. Pr^iper names of persons, places, ships, fkc, 

5tb. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places, 
as, GreciJin. Homan, Einjlish. S:c. 
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Hie Yonnj Mail a iJouipauiou ; 

6th, The first word of a quotation in a direc t f(»nn; a? 
Always remember this ancient maxim, ‘ Know th^fself.' 
7th, The first word of every line in poetry. 

8th, The pronoun /, and the interjection O ! 

9th, Words of particular importance; as, the Refori^ia* 
tion. the Restoration, the Revolution. 

PARSING. 


When the pupil has passed through the whole of the 
preceding rules and gained a thorough knowledge; of the 
parts of speech, in all their moods, cases, &c. he should 
then proceed to some examples, in order to familiarize the 
subject to his mind, and be able to answer correctlv, on 
being asked the grammatical construction of any word or 
sentence. This is done by what is called parsing, a few 
specimens of which are gi\en in the following sentences. 

Hope animates us. 

A peaceful mind is virtue's reward. 

V^ice degrades us. 

He who li\es virtuouhl\ pn^pares for all events 

If folly entice thee reject its alluremeiits. 

EXERCISES IX PAUSING 

Hope animates us, 

Hope is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, Uie 
third person, in the singular numbt r, and the nominative 
case. Animates is a regmar verb active, indicative muo<I, 
present tense, third pers(m singnlar. I s is a jiersona* 
pronoun^ first pcrsuii plural, and in tlie obj#‘vbve case, 

A peaceful mind is virtue's reward. 

A is the indefinite article. Peaceful is an adjective 
is a common substantive, f»f the mmter gender, the 
third person^ in the singnlar iiurnhor, and the nominative 
case. Is IS an irregular verb neuter, indieativ(‘ mood, pre- 
sent tense, and the third jierson singular. Virlue^s is a 
common substantive*, of the third penson in the singnlar 
number, and the possessive; case. Peicard is a common 
substantive, of the third person, in the singular number, and 
(lie nominative case. 
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Vice degrades us. 

•Fite is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, tne 
third person, ii% the singular number, and the nominative 
case. JJeyrades is a verb active, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
vice. [»SVe Rule 1.] Us is a personal pronoun, first person 
plural, HI the objective case, and governed by the active 
verb degrades. 

• 

lie who lives virtuously prepares for all events. 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
number, and niasculiiu^ gender. Who is a relative pronoun, 
which lias lor its antecedent hcy with which it agrees in 
gender and number. [Rule 5,] JArrs a regular verb neuter, 
indicative mood, present tense, third person singular, agree- 
intf with its nominative who. \^ltiile t>.] Virtuously is an 
adverb. Prepares a verb neuter, indicative mood, present 
tense, third per.'stm singular, agreeing with its nominative 
he. For is a jireposition. AH is an adjective pronoun, ot 
the indelinite kind, the plural number, and belongs to its 
substantive events^ witli which it agrees. 8.] •Events 

is a common substantive of the third person, in the ) lural 
number, and tlu^ objectii^'e case governed by the preposition 
for. \^Rule 17.] 

If folly entice thee reject its allurements, 

^is a copulative ( (injuuclion. Folly *is a common sub- 
staiftive of the third person, in# the singular number, and 
the nominative case. Entice is a verb active, subjunctive 
mood, pre^sent teyse, third person singular, and is governed 
by tbeVonjunction if. [Rule'W).] Thee is a personal pro- 
noun, oj tbe second person singular, in the objective case, 
governed by the active verb entice. [^liule ll.J Reject is a 
regular active verb, imperative mood, second person singu- 
lar, and agrees with its nominative case, thoUy implied. Its 
is a personal pronoun, third jierson, singular bumber, and 
the luuiter gender, to agree with its substantive folly. 
\R 4 iilc 5.] • It is in the possessive case, governed by the 
noun allurements [Rule 10.] Allurements is a common 
substantive, of the neuter gender, the third person, in the 
plurij numj^er, and the objective case, governed by the 
vovhrejectx lliule l\A 





Several other evereises in ()n»5»c and \er.w,‘ are Lire suh 
ioineti for the Jearner s practice. 


Prose. 

Dissimulation in youth is the forerunner of perfidy in old 
age. Its first appearance is tlie fatal omen ol growing de- 
pravityj and future shame. 

If we possess not the power of self-government, w^e shall 
be the prey of every loose inclination that chances to arise. 
Pampered hy continual indulgence, all our passions will 
become mutinous and headstrong. Desire, not reason, will 
be the ruling principle of our conduct. 

Absurdly r/e spend our time in contending about the 
of a day, while we ought to be preparing for a higher 
existence. 

How little do they know of the true happ s ot life, 
who are strangers, to that intercourse of good ffices and 
kind affections, which, by a pleasing charm, att ciieg men 
lo one another, and circulates rational enjoyioeut r»Mii heart 
lo heart. 

If we view ourselves, with all our imperit ctiom’ and fail- 
ings, in a just light, we shall rather be surprised at our 
enjoying so many good things, than discontented because 
there are which we want. 


lVr.se. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mein. 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen : 

Yet seen too oft, farnillfar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

If nothing more than purpose in thy power 
Thy purpose firm, is equal to the deed : 

Who does the best his circumstance allows. 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 

To be resign’d when ills betide. 

Patient when favours are denied, 

♦ And pleas’d with favours given: 

Most surely this is wisdom’s part, 

This is that incense of the heart. 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven* 
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READING AND WRITING. 


The knowledge of letters is one of the grea^st blessings 
that ever Cod bestowed on the children of men : by this 
means mankind are enabled to jtreserve the memory of 
things done in their own times, and to lay up a rich store of 
knoVledge for all succeeding generations. 

By the art of reading we learn a thousand things which 
our eyes can never see, and which our own thouglits would 
never have reached : we are instructed b\ books in the 
wisdom of ancient times ; we learn what our ancestors have 
said and done, and enjoy the benefit of the wise and judi- 
cious remarks which they lane made throogh their whole 
course of life, without tl^* fatigue of their long and painful 
experiments. By this means children ma\ be led, in a 
great measure, into the wisdom of old age. It is by the art 
of reading that we can sit at home, and acipiaint ourselves 
with what lias been done in the distant ^arts of the world. 
The histories and the customs of all ages and all nations are 
brought, as it were, to our doorst By this art we are made 
accjuainted with the all’airs of the dews, the (ireeks, and the 
Romans their )jiirs, their laws, and their leligion ; we can 
tell wlAt they did in the nntioits of Eurojie, ■\sia, and Africa, 
above ig thousand years ago. 

But the greatest blessing that we derive from reading is, 
the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; wherein Cod has 
conveyed down to ns the discoveries of his wis(K)m, power, 
and grace, through many past ages ; and whereliv we attain 
the knowledge of Christ, and of the way of salvation by a 
'Mediator. 

Jt must be confessed, that in former ages, before printing 
was invented, the art of reading was not so common even 
in pi^ite nations, because books were much mure costlv, 
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since they must have been all written with a pen, and were 
therefore liardly to be cT5tained by the bulk of mankind ; 
but since the providence of God has brought printing into 
the world, and knowledge is so plentifully diflused through 
our nation, at so cheap a rate, it is to be lamented tliat any 
children should be born and brought up in Great Brita^ i, 
without learning to read ; and especially, since by this means 
every one may see with his own eyes what God requires of 
him in order to eternal happiness. 

The art of writing also is so exceedingly useful, and is 
now become so very '^common, that children in general may 
attain it at an easy rate. By this means we communicate 
our thoughts and all our aflairs to our friends at ever so great 
a distance; we tell them our wants, our sorrows, and our 
joys ; and interest them in our concerns, as though they 
were near us ; we maintain correspondence and traffic with 
persons in distant nations ; and the wealth and grandeur 
of Great Britain is maintained by this means. By the ai;t of 
writing wc treasure up all things that concern os in a safe 
rejKisitory ; and as often as we please, by consulting our 
]>apor records, wc renew our remembrance of things that 
relate to this life or the life to come. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR LEARNING TO WRITE. 

It is necessary to be provided with good pens, ink, and 
paper, likewise a Pat ruler for sureness, and a round one for 
dispatc^l ; with a leaden pluinmot or pencil to rule lines. 

The |)rincipal things to he aimed at, in order to write 
well, are these two; lirst, to get an exact idt'a of a good 
letter, which may be done by frecpient observation of the 
annexed copperplate: the other is, to gain such a command 
of hand, as to be able to express, with readiness, the idea 
upon the paper ; which is only attained by careful and con- 
stant practice. It will be necessary now to mention more 
particularly some things to be always observed in writing. 

1. The essential properties of a good piece of writing 
are, a due proportion of the characters throughout the 
w^hole ; a just distance between the letters themselves, as 
well as the words; a natural leaning or inclination of the 
letters one tf) another; togetlnu- with a rlean smooth slr(»ke 
; erformed with a ouisteily b .md lre(‘(loiii. 
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The proportion of llie lelltrs, in nio^t hands, is 

generally regulated liy the o and /i; therefore let the making 
of /hem be the first ol your raio and [iraclice ; and the other 
etters must of tlie same lulness of stroke as they 
are. 

The proportion and shape of tlie lOLters in any hand 
ought to be the same, ^vIlefher they are written in a large 
or small^sixe : Iherelore let e\ery liand be first learned in a 
Jarge character; ^vhich will not only lix the idea of a g(»od 
letter soonei* in your mind, but also give \ou a much greatiT 
freedom, and in a shorter time tlaui wriling iii small cha- 
racters. It is certain, that 1 Ik‘ lesx r is al\va\s contained in 
the greater; and he wlio attriins to write any hand large, 
may soon w'rite it as small as he plc^ases. • 

2. Hold your pen between tlie two forc-fingers extended 
almost straight, and the thuiijl) lx uding a little outward, 
and in your right hand, with the ho!h>w' side of }our pf ti 
dov^iiwards, and the ndi "at r[)ca ti c let it rest bc' 

tween the twii upper jo'n s of the foredir.ger, and uprn the 
end of the middle one, about an inch (rum the nib of the 
pen; the end of the bttle linger, and that which is next to 
it, bent in towards the palm of the hand, about half an inch 

* distant from the end of the middle linger. Let the bexd; 
or paper lie directly hefore yon, and }oiirl',aiKl rest only on 
the tip of your little liajier; let no other part of \our arm 
or wrist touch the paper (»r desk ; li t \our elbow be almost 
close to your side, and the pea poinU d towards the outer 
part of the right shoulder : rest \our left arm very lightly 

• between the wrist and elbow, keeping )gur body upright, 
and from touching the desk. And for the slope hands, turn 
your*left side a little tow.j Is llft^ desk ; hut in the upright 
ones, let the body l>e direcliv laddie it, and the right elbow 
turned outward Uwin \our sidva 

[t!Iie above nnnarks are full ij excidpll/ied in iheannex- 
CorPERPLATKS, In irfiic/i (n u iuo Aljduihi is^ accompa- 
nied by specimens of diifircni sitrls of in dina. 


TO MAKL A di:S 

Scrape off llie thin rind <)f (iio »|'iill with the back edjje 
of your penknife, ami liohl it in \oiir Icit Itaiul, with the 
feather emj jVom 'ou • then enle,*- tin; hack thereof slopin^, 
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and cut off in length twice the circumference of the quill, 
and then cut off as much from the inside. Then turn tho 
quill and enter your penknife into the middle of the back, 
taking care that the blade, in making the slit, shall not in- 
cline to the one side nor lo the other. Then put in the peg 
of your penknife handle, or the end of a whole quill, and with 
a sudden twitch torce up the slit, holding your left thumb 
upon the back of the (piill, to prevent tho slit fro^ 
too far. Then enter \ our knife, sloping oai the other side 
above the slit, al)out twice the breadth of the (|uill, and cut 
away the cradle-j)icce ; then turn the back upwards, and 
cut down to the end ol’ the cliec'k or shoulder-pieces, and 
in so doing turn the knife on both sides towards the back. 
Then place tlie inside of the end or nib td the pen upon the 
nail of your left thumb, holding the quill last betweeen the 
fore and middle fjngers of that hand. To finish the nib, 
enter the edge of llie knife on the back, and near the end 
thereof, sloping.; and immediately turning the edge almost 
downward, cut it off. 

TO MAKE THE BEST BLACK INK. 

To six quarts of rain w^ater put one pound and a half of 
fresh blue galls of Aleppo, bruised small ; eight ounces ot‘ 
copperas, clean, rocky and grecr ; eight ounces of gum- 
arabic ; and two ounces of roche-alum. Let these stand 
together in a large stone bottle : shake it well once every 
day, and you will ha\e line ink in about a month’s time: and 
the older it grows the better it will be for use. 


Ingredients for a Quart. 

One quart of water, four ounces of gads, two ounces ot 
copperas, and two ounces of gum, mixed and stirred as 
above. 


TO MAKL RED INK. 

Take three pints of vinegar, and four ounces of ground 
Brazil wood, simmer them together for half an liour; thoc 
put in four ounces of roche-alum : and these three arc te 
simmer together for half an hour : then strain it through o 
flannel, and bottle it up, well stopped, for use. 
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A second Method. 

*Take half a|)oun(l of quick lime and two quarts of water : 
mix them together, and let them slaii.l a day and a night; 
then pour off the clear water, and put a p^ound of Brazil 
wood shavings into it : boil it half away, or till upon trial 
the red«liqaor is strong enough to write with ; this done, 
put in two ounces of gum-arabic, and one ounce of alum : 
when thesq arc dissolved, strain off the ink, and keep it 
for use. 


A thirdMethod. 

Take a pint of stale beer, two ounces of shavings of 
Brazil wood, half a quarter of an ounce of (cochineal, two 
ounces of roche-alum ; boil them together, pour off the 
clear liquid^ and add thereto an ounce of gum-arabic. 

# 

To make Japan Ink. 

Take of gum-arabic and Roman vitriol, each one onnce ; 
of galls well bruised, a pound ; put them into rape vinegar, 
or vinegar made of clean small beer : let them rt inain iii a 
warm place, often stirring them, till the liquor beconics 
black; then add to a gallon, an ounce ol“ ivory black, and 
a quarter of an ounce seed-lac varnish ; and it will be a 
curious black shining ink. 

To keep Ink from freezing or growing mouldy. . 

In hard frosty weather ink will be apl to freeze, which 
if it does, it will be good for noliiing ; Ibr it lakes away all 
its blackness and beauty: to prevent win* li, if joii have not 
the convenience yf keeping it from the cold, put a lew drops 
of bratidy* or otiicr spirits, into it, and it will not freeze: 
and to hinder it from growing mouldy, put a little salt into it. 

How to write secret Letters. 

Write a letter with the juice of onions ; and let the 
person who is to read it hold the paper near tlie (ire till the 
writing appears of a reddish colour, and the letter may be 
*eaaily read. 

• Another Way. 

VPJprite what yon would have seen on one side of the pap^r 
with comoSon ink, on \ur oIIkm* side with milk that 
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which you would have secret ; and when you w ouid make 
the same legible, direct your friend to hold that side whicli 
is w'ritten with ink to the fire, and the milky letters will 
shew bluish on the other side, and easily be read. 


LETTEIi-WlUTING. 


The great utility of epistolary writing is so w^ell known, 
that the necessity of being actpiainled with an art replete 
with such advantages is needless to insist upon. Those 
who are accomplished in it, are too happy in their know- 
ledge to need farther information concerning its excellence. 
And such as are unqualified to convey lludr sentiments to a 
friend, without the assistance of a third person, feel their 
deficiency so severely, that nothing need be said to coi- 
vince them it is their interest to become acquainted with 
what is so necessary and agreeable. 

Had letters been known at the beginning of the world 
epistolary writing would have been as old as love ana 
friendship ; for, as soon as they began to ilourish, the ver- 
bal messenger was dropped, the lai.giiage of the heart was 
committed to characters that faithfully preserved it, secrecy 
was maintained, and social intercourse rendered more free 
and agreeable. , ^ 

Some of the most ancient compositions were wriiten in 
this manner, and the light of the gospel was delivered by 
the holy apostles in the epistolary wav . 

The Romans were perfect masters of this arl, as Ciceros 
letters sufficiently evince ; nor are the inodvi ns letfs sensible 
of its excellencies. Some of the finest French writers have 
built their fame upon epistolary correspondence ; a.id the 
English are at present so convinced of the advantages 
attending this method of conveying their sentiments, that 
it seems to have triumphed over almost every other species 
of composition ; the historian has adopted it ; we have the 
Greek and Roman histories, as well as that of our own 
nation, admirably executed in letters. Almost every thing 
didactic and preceptive is delivered in this way ; the n<.- 
velist finds it better adapted to bis purpose than any other 
niode of writing. No great poet is without Ids familial 
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epistle to bis friend ; and the traveller seemed lost, till be 
found tbe method of conveying: bis intelligence in letters. 

^jetters are tbe life of trade, tbe fuel of love, tbe pleasure 
of friendship, the food of the politician, and tbe entertain* 
ment of tbe curious. 

To speak to those we love or esteem is th/ greatest sa- 
tisfaction we are capable of knowing, and the next is being 
able to (inverse with them by letter. 

It was a just observation of the honest Quaker, that, J/*a 
man ihinh, twice before he speaks^ he'll speak twice the 
better for it. With great propriety the above may be 
applied to all sorts of epistolary writing. 

In letters from one relation to another the different cha- 
racters of the person must first be considered. Thus a 
father in writing to his son will use a gen tl& authority ; a 
sun to a father will express a filial duty. And again, in 
friendship the heart will dilate iteelf with an honest freedom; 
it will applaud with sincerity, and censure with modest 
reluctance. 

In letters concerning trade tbe subject matter will be 
constantly kept in view, and the greatest perspicuity and 
brevity observed by the different correspondents ; and in 
like manner these rules may be applied to all other subjects 
and conditions of life, namely, a comprehensive ideaT)f the 
subject, and an unaffected simplicity, though modesty in 
expression. Nothing fliore need be added ; only that a 
constant attendance to the above, for a few months, will 
soon convince the learner that bis time has not been spent 
in vail). 

Indeed an assiduous attention to the, study, of any art, 
evao the most difficult, will enable tbe learner to surmount 
every difficulty, and writing letters to his correspondents will 
become as easy as speaking in company. A careful atten- 
tion t(s thft plain*?ind simple rules laid down in the preced- 
ing Grammar, will enable him to write in the language of 
the pre'sent time ; and if he carefully avoid affectation, his 
thoughts will be clear, his sentiments judicious, and his 
language plain, easy, sensible, elegant, and suited to tbe 
nature of the subject. As letters are the copies of conver- 
sation, just consider what you would say to your friend if 
he were present, and write down the very words you would 
speak, which will render your epistle unaffected and inlel- 
irgible. 
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SPECIM ENS OF LETTER WRITIN 


Man in ihe Country to a Merchant in Lon^ 
cion, offering Correspondence. 


Sir. 

My apprenticeship with Mr. Wilson being expired 
during which f had proofs of your integrity in all youi 
dealings with iny worthy master, my parents have given me 
two hundred pounds to begin the world : but you know it 
is not sufficient to carry on trade to any advantage, unless 
I can have my goods from the tirst hand, and likewise the 
usual time of credit. If it i.> agreeable to you, I hereby 
oiler you my correspondence, not doubting but you will use 
me as well as you did ilr. ilson, and you may depend on 
my punctuality with respect to payment. 

My late master has no oI>iection to my setting up, as it 
will not be in the least prciudicial to Ins business. 1 shall 
depend on your sending !iu* it llovviag order as soon and 
as cheap as pussil)!e, and ana . ir, 

^ our humble servant. 


The Merchant s \nsicet. 

Sir, 

Yours 1 rectnved, and am glad to hear that your 
parents have enabhal you \u open a shop for yourself. Your 
behaviour to your late master w as such, that it cannot fail of 
procuring you many ciistoima-.s. 1 have sent you the goods 
by the Stailbrd waggon, in twelv(3 parcels, marked 1. Jl: 
and I doubt not but you will be punctual in your returns^ 
which will always enaliie me to serM^ you as low as possible^ 
and with the best goods I cai] p ’m ure. 1 heartily wish you 
success in business, and d.nibl not but you well know, that 
honesty and assiduitv are iUti most liLelv means to ensure 
and am , , 
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To a Correspondent^ requesting the Payment of a Sum of 

Money. 

Sir, 

Althoujfh tfce balance of the account between us has 
been of long standing in mv favour, yet I would not have 
applied to you at present, had loI a very unexpected de- 
mand been made upon me lor a considerable sum, wliich, 
without your assistance, it is not in my power to answer. 
When I have an opportunity of seeing you, I shall then 
inform you (tf the nature of this demand, and the necessity 
of my discharging it. I hope you will excuse me Jhis freedom, 
which nothing but a regard to my credit and family could 
oblige me to lake. II it does not suit you to remit the whole, 
part will be thankfully received by • 

Your bumble servant. 


• The Answer. 

Sir, - 

I have just received yours, and am sorry to hear of your 
affliction. That the account between us was not sooner set- 
tled, was owing to the 1‘ailure of two principal creditors. I 
have just received a remittance from Nottingham, aud am 
^really pleased that it is in my power to answer the whole 
of your demand. The balance between us is two hundred 
and fifty pounds, tor which 1 have enclosvd an order on 
Mr. Cash, the banker. I hope you will surmount this and 
every other dilliculty, and am 

^ Your sincere well-wisher. 


From a youny Person in Trade to a wholesale Dealer who 
had suddenly made a Demand on him. 

Sir: * 

Your demand coming very unexpectedly, I must confess 
1 am not prepared to answer it. I know the stated credit 
in this article used only to be four months ; but as it has been 
always the custom to allow at least two months more, I 
did not think you w^ould have sent for it till that time, and 
consequently trusted to a practise so ^long established in 
*lraiJe. Sir, I beg you will not suppose it is any deficiency 
tvl^ich prevents me from complying with your request, nor 
fchall i ask any more time than is usual. If you will be 
^>leasjjd to l(;t your servant call this day three weeks for the 
IiairoT*tht‘ snin, it shall be Teady, and the remainder in 
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a fortnight after. In the moan time, I beg- that you will not 
let any word slip concerning this, as very little will hurt a 
young beginner. Sir, you may take my word with the 
greatest sai’ety, that I will pay you as I have promised ; and 
it* you have any reason to demand the money sooner, be 
pleased to let me know, that if I have it iu»t 1 may borrow 
it ; lor if 1 have lost my credit with yon, I hope 1 have not 
done so with all the world. » 

J am. Sir, your humble servant. 


Ansiae7\ 

Sir, 

There is. no person in the world who would more wil- 
lingly shew everjj indulgence to a young l)eginncr than my- 
self, and I am extremely sorry to press you on the present 
occasion; but I have reasons ; and although it is not always 
either fair or prudent to mention them, }et you will give 
me leave to ask the following cpiestion : whether y^u have 
any dealings with an usurer near Moorfields, and what is 
his name? If you give me satisfaction on this head, I shall 
not urge the demand 1 have made upon you sooner than 
the time you mention ; but as it may be done at once, I 
expect your answer by the bearer, whom you well know, for 
he was, as he informs me, very lately your servant. 

I assure you. Sir, it is in considtuation of the great 
opinion I have of youf integrity, that I refer the payment 
of my demand to a simple answer to this question ; but I 
fear that cannot be done. 

I am your friend and well-wisher. 


From a Young Gentleman to his* Father ^ 

Honoured Sir, 

After intreating you to present my duty to my mother, 
2 md love to my sisters, I embrace this opportunity of letting 
you know how happily 1 am settled in the family of the 
worthy doctor. The good gentleman and his amiable lady 
do every thing in their power to make my life agreeable, 
during the intervals of my attendance on the public lec- 
tures. The doctor has begun to teach me geometry, ana I 
hope soon to be able to make some progress in that useful 
science. 

1 have endeavoured to be* as good an cconoulist as ^lossi* 
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ble, but at prcscul am obliged to purchase several books ; 
I know your leudcrnoss and generosity, and doubt not of 
hoRring from you soon. 

I am, Sir, your afl’ectioiiate and dutiful son. 


• The Father s Answer. 

DHAR*CHAlll.bS, 

1 received your letter, and am greatly pleased to heai^ 
of the progress you make in your studies, a.s well as of your 
agreeable situation- I know tlie doctor is a worthy man; 
and if vour behaviour continues consistent with the duties 
of morality, you may be assured of his treating you with 
the same tenderness as if you were his own son. 

As to the allair you mention, concerning the books, the 
en<flosed order will convince you that nothing on my part 
shall be wanting to furnish you with every thing necessary ; 
as 1 am assured, from the whole of your former conduct, 
that you will not require any thing bordering on super- 
fluity. 

I am your affectionate father. 


From a Genllewan to a ^ady with whom he is in love. 

Ma dam, 

I have three times attempted to give you a verbal rela 
tion*of the contents of this lettrfr ; but my heart as often 
failed. 1 know not in - what light it may be considered, 
but if I gan fofyj any notion of my own heart, from the 
impression made on it by tour many amiable qualities, 
my happiness in this world will, in a great measure, de- 
pend on your answer. 1 am not precipitate, madam, nor 
would I desire your hand, if your heart did not accompany 
it. My circumstances are independent, and my character 
hitherto unblemished, of which you shall have the most 
undoubted proof. You have already seen some of my rela- 
fioi^ at your aunt’s, in Bond Street, particularly my mother, 
with whom 1 now live. Your aunt will inform you con’ 
corning our family ; and if it is to your satisfaction, I shall 
not only coniiider myself as extremely happy, but shall also 
make it thb’study of my future fife to spend my days in the 
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company of her >vh(»in J prefer to all others in the woild. 
1 shall wait for your answer with the utmost impatience 

aud am. 

Madam, your real admirei 


The Ladijs Answer. 


I received jour last night, and as it was on u 

subject least of all expen ted by im', \oii will not womler 
when 1 tell you 1 was a goial deal siir|)i;s(Ml. Although I 
have seen \du at dill’ereiit times, )el J liad not the most 
distant thoughts of your malving proposals of such a na- 
ture. Some of }onr sex iuue ofttui asscufc'd that we ar<if 
^ond of flattery, and iiiightil\ pleased to he praised : 1 shall 
therefore suppose it true, and excuse \ou for those fulsdme 
encomiums bestowed U[»on me in \(mr letter; hut am 
afraid, if I were to coiiijily with your proposals, \ou w(»nhl 
soon V)e C(mvinced that the charms you mention, and stnun 
to val^e so much, are merel\ exterior aj>pi‘aran( es, which, 
like the summer’s flower, will \er\ soon fade, and all those 
iniglitv professions of lov(' will end at last lulhcr in imlille* 
rence, or, which is wor^c, disgust, ou desirt* mo to (Mi(|uire 
of my aunt concerning \our charaett r and lainilv. \ ou 
must excuse me when 1 tell \oii, that I am obliged t(» 
decline making any such tunpiirv. llowc\er, as your 
behaviimr, when in my (oinpaii), was alwa\s agnu alile, I 
shall treat }ou with as mii( li resptu t as consistent with 
common decorum. M\ W(irlli\ guardian, Mr. Mi-hTi, is 
now at ills seat in I)»'\ oiishirc, ami his < ondiu t to inc has 
In t ti so mm li likt' that of a parent, tliat. I canijot think of 
taking one step in an afliiir vfsucli imp<ut;in<e without both 
Ills consent and approliation. l’li<*re is an apptmram r of 
sincentv throughout \our letter; hut lh<*re is one parlicidar 
to w\iu h I havt‘ a very slroi g luijeclion, it is tins : >ou miy 
t\uvl yiu live willv \our mjthei,yt ym do not say \ou 
\ia\e eilher couimuuicaleil ymr sentiments to her, or your 
other relalions.. 1 must freely and honestly tell you, that 
as 1 would not disoblige my own relalions, so neither w^inid 
I, ou any consideration, admit of any addresses contrary to 
.the inclinations of yours. If you can clear up this to my 
satisfaction^ I shall send you a more explicit* answer, and 
am, Sir, 

111* most obedient humble servant. 
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The Gentleinaii s Answer to the above. 

Dkar Madam, 

1 return you a thousand thanks for your letter, and it is 
with the greatest pleasure that 1 can clear up to your sa^ 
tisfaction that point on which jou express \our doubts. 
IJel’ore I wrote to you I communicated the affair to iny two 
cousins ; but had not suflicient courap^e to mention it to my 
mother: howe\er that is now over; and nolliin;j, she sa}s, 
would give h(*r greater plt‘asur(g than to see me married to 
a young lady *of \our amiable (diaracter ; nay, so far is she 
from having any objcn lions, that she W(mld have^ waited on 
JOU as the bearer of this, had I nut persuaded her against 
it, as she has be(m these three dajs a(lli( ted with a severa 
cold ; and I was afraid, that if she had ventured abroad so 
soon, it might bo attended w ith dangerous conse(juences. If 
JOU will giv(Mn(*, lease to wait on sou, I shall be able to 
explain thina.s more [)arlicularlv. 

I am, dear madam, juur real love». 


SLPERSCRIiniOXS FOR LF/ITERS. 

• 

To the King's Most Excellent Majesty. 

To the Qiu‘en's Most Excellent Maj»‘>ts. 

7b (he Triiice. To his Iloyal lliglim^ss, 

• To the Princiss. To litT Kosal Highness, ^tc. 

To Archbishops. "I'o his CJraee the l^ord Arthhishop of 
Canttfriiurs ; or, I’o the Most Res#rend Father in Ciod, 

To Jiisliops. To the Right Reverimd Fatht*r ii\ (Jod, &c. 

7b Deifcojts, A i aeons, > c. T'o the Res eieud A — B — , 

I). I). DTan o\ V> . • 

7b the inferior (Itifjif. T<» llu' ISt s. Mr. A — , Cvc.; fir. 
'I'o Kes . Do* l<»r, i\( . 

lo the (jreal i)J}icet s of State. To the J?igfit //*>ijourab/e 
T — Lord // — , Jiord iJigli Chntitcllifr (ft' (iiont JiriUun. 
Lord PnNident of the (\niticil. Ltnd Privv Sea/. One of 
his Majesty s Principal Secretnrics of State, Sic. 

^T(k temporal Lords. To his OVace the Duke of, &e. To 
*the Most Honourable the Marquis of. Sic. To the Rifrijt 
Honourable the b]arl of, Sic. To the Right Honourable 
tiie Lord V ispouut, Sic, To the Right Honourable the 
Lord, iCc. •• 
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The eldest sous of Dukes, Marquises, and Earls enjoy, 
by the courtesy of England, the second title belonging to 
their father: thus the eldest son of the Duke of liedlord 
is called Marquis of Tavistock ; of the Duke of Grafton, 
Earl of Euston ; of the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Viscount 
Parker, &c, ; and their daughters arc called Ladies, with the 
addition of their Christian and surname ; thus, Lady Caro- 
line Russel, Lady Augusta Fitzroy, Lady Betty !^lrker, &c. 

The younger sons of Dukes are, in like manner, called 
Lords ; and those of Marquises and Earls, together with 
all the children of Viscounts and Barons, are st\led Ho- 
nourable. ' 

To a Baronet, Honourable; to a Knight, Right Wor- 
shipful ; to an Esquire, Worshipful. 

Every Privy Counsellor, though not a nobleman, has tlie 
title of Right llonourable. 

All Ambassadors have the st;,le of Ex( ellency ; as hath 
also the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Captain Gene- 
ral of his Majesty's Forces. 

The Lord Ma\or of Jjondon, during his Mavoralty, has 
the title of Right Honourable ; and tin* Sherilfs, during 
that office, have the title of Bight Worshipful. 

* All Mayors of Corporations have the title of Esquire 
during their office. 


For thii Beginning of Letters. 

To the King. Sire; or, May it please vuur Afajesfv. 

To f/ip Queen. Madam; or, Mav it please* vour Majesty. 

To the Prince. Sirv or, Mav it phase your B<nal 
Highness. 

To the Princess. Madam ; or. May ff please your Roval 
Highness. * 

To a Duke. My Lord ; or. May it pleasi* your (irace. 

To a Duchess. -Madam; or, Mav it phase* your (irace. 

To an archbishop. Mav it pleas(* your (irace, 

7V> a Marquis. My Lord ; <»r, May it ph*as(? your Lord- 
ship. 

To a Marchioness. Madam ; or, May it ph‘ase yonr Lady- 
ship. , 

To an Karl, I'iscounf, or Baron. My Lord ; or, May it 
please v our I-.ordsliip. 

To their Consorts. Madam ; or, May il plvas(‘ your Ladv 

^Lio. 
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To a Bishop. My Lord ; or. May it please your Lordship. 

To a Knight. Sir; or, May it please your Worship. 

To his Lady. Madam ; or, May it please your Ladyship. 

To a Mayor, Justice of Teace, Esquire, &c. Sir ; or, xVlay 
it please your AV'orship. 

To the Clergy. Reverend Sir ; Mr. Dean ; Mr, Arch- 
deacon ; Sir, &c. as circumstances may require. 

At subscribing your name conclude with the same title 
you began with ; as, My Lord, your Lordship’s, &c. 

• 

To either House of Parliament to Commissioners and Bodies 

Corporate. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral in Parliament assembled. 

To the Honourable the Ivnights, Citizens, and Burgesses, 
in Parliament assembled. 

To "the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of 
tlie Treasury ; or Admiralty. 

To the Honourable the Commissioners of bis Majesty’s 
Customs ; Revenue of the Excise, 

To the Right Worshipful tiie Governors of Christ 
Hospital. , .r- 

To the Master, Wardens, and Court of AssistaoU, of the 
AVorshipful Company of Drapers. 
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A TABLE OF ABliREVJATIONS 

NOW IN COMMON USE- 


A. B. o;‘ B. A. Bachelor of 
Arts. 

A. r>. or Anno Domini, in 
the year of our Lord. 

A. M. Ante Meridiem, be- 
fore noon ; Anno Mundi, 
or in the year of the world, 

A. M. Artium Magisler, or 
Master of Arts. 

A«. R. Anno Regni, or in the 
year of the reign. 

B. D. Bachelor ot Diviuilj. 

3art. Baronet. 

B. V. Blessed Vir^nn, 

Cent. Centum, or hundred. 

Cl. Clericus, or clerk. 

Co. Company. 

Cr, Creditor. 

C. C. C. Corpus Cliristi Col- 
lege. 

C. S. Gustos Sigilii, Keeper 
of the Seal. 

C. P. S. Gustos Privati S’- 
gilii, Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. 

Dr. Doctor, or debtor. 

Do. Ditto, or the same. 

D. Denarii, or pence. 

D.* D. Doctor of Divinity. 

F. R. S. Prater llegalis Se- 

cietatis. Fellow of tlie 
Royal Society. 

Ibid, ibidem, in the same 
place. 


Id. idem, the same, 
i. e. that is. 

J. J1 .S. Jesus Homiiiuin Sal- 
valor. Jesus tho Saviour ol 
Men. 

Inst. Instant. 

! L L. D. Doctor (d Lavs. 

M. A. Master of Arts. 

M. B. Baclicdor ol‘ i^h\sic. 

M. D. Doctor of PliNsic. 
MS. Manuscript. 

MSS. Manuscripts. 

N. B. Nota l)ent‘, mark well 

N. S. New Sl\le. 

O. S. Old Sl\ie. 

Per, bv. 

Per cent. b\ the hundred, 
p. M. r ost Meridiem, allin* 
noon. 

P. S. l^>s^s^ript. ' 

Q. Qui*sliun, or . 

Reg. IVof. K (‘gills Prolessoi, 

or King’s Pro’fe> or. 

Rt. II on. Right li onouratih' 
S. A. Secundum Artein, ,u 
cording to art. 

St. Saint. 

S. T. P. Sam lje Tluudogi.i 
Professor, Profes.sor (d Di- 
vinity. 

Vide, see. 

Viz. tliat is to say. 

JCtiun. Christian. 

Xt. Christ. 
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ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic isascienr^e winch cvplahns the proper- 
tu'S ol’ iRimhcrs, and shews (he iii(‘l!iud or art of computing 
bv them, 

^ W(* have \erv little information respecting its origin and 
invention ; ln^to^y neither fixes t!u^ author ot it, nor tiie 
lime of its djs( (»\er\. Some imagine, that it must have 
taki'ii its rise iioiii the introduction of commerce, and ascribe 
its invention to the 'I'Nrians, That, however, it had a much 
earlier introduction into the world, (‘\(m before the deluge 
we may gather Ifom the follow ing expression in tlie pro- 
pheev of Eno( ii, as numtioiied by Jude; “ Beliold tlie 
Lord cemetli with tcif tlionsand of his saints.” This show's 
that even at that time imm had ideas (d‘ \ery high num- 
bers, and C(mi|nit(\l them alx* in the same manner iJiat we 
do, namelv b\ tens. The directions also gi\en to Noah, 
concerning the dinien.sicuis of the aik, icase us no room to 
d^iiht lliat lie had a knowhalge of numbers, and likewise of 
measures. When iielieeca was sent awa\ to Isaac, Alira- 
haiu's son, her ndations w i>hed that she might be the mo- 
ther ^if lliousairfls of millioiis ; anil iftht'\ liad been totally 
unaciiuainled with the ru!»‘ id' multiplu ation, it is imp(»ssi- 
l)le to concei\e tlmt they could have fornuMi such a wish. 
It appears theri'fort* ct‘ilain, that the lour lundamental rules 
ol arithmetic were known in ‘some nations, in very early 
ages of the world; though at what lime they were dis* 
covert'd or invented cannot now be exacllv ascertained. 

The (irei'ks were (he lirst luiropean nation among whma 
arithmetic arrived at an\ degree of pirU'ction, and tli^N' 
Tnadt' list' ol tlu* letters t»f tlu' alphabet to represent (limr 
nutulM'is. 'The lloiaans tollowcd .i like inetliovl, and, be- 
sid(^s cl^aifo ltas lor each rayk of cla^st'S, tlu'v introduced 

l/.r I.I Co l C. - I . 
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still used for distinguishing the chapters of hooks and soino 
other purposes. From the Romans arithmetic came to us ; 
but the common arithmetic among ns, which makes use oi 
the ten figures, was utterly unknown to tlio (J.reeks and Ro- 
mans, and came into Europe from the Arabians by wav of 
Spain. The Arabians are said to have received them Irom 
the Indians. This most perfect method of supputation is 
supposed to have taken its origin from the ten linger) ol tlu^ 
hand, which were made use of in computatit iis before 
arithmetic was brought into an art. The easterly missiona- 
ries assure us, that to this day the Indians are very expi'rt 
at computing on their fingers wilhonl any ns(‘ ol’ ptm or 
ink. And the natives of l^ern in S«>ulh America, vvliodo all 
by the dilfercnt arrangement of grains ol maize, are said t(» 
excel any Eiuopean, both for certainty and dispatch, with 
all his rules. 

Arithmetic lias five pri^’cipal ruNs, naiii(‘!y, nlmkra- 
riON or NOTATION, ADDITION, M fi T R \ (' 1 1 0 N , MU.IV- 
PLICA'CION, and DI\ISU)N; and these aie lht‘ fonudalion 
of all arithmetical operations. 


NUMERATION. 


Xu MfiR A rioN, or XfiTATioN is the art of e\ prt\ssing pro- 
perly and methodically any proposed number by tigures. 

The whole series are lluis d‘‘scribed r 

1. 2, T A. 6, 7, S. •). 

One, two, three, l<*ur, live, si\, sevte-:, ^dgl.t, ^nine. 

Another cliara< lei', loriie d bv the h*l(er 0, is called a ri- 
pht'r, signitMU-i, s^hen *dont*, nothing, but when joined to 
another figure it adds l(*nlo!d to lUs original valui*, thus; 

19, 29, J9, of), ii(}, 70, SO, !)0. 

7"en, twenty, tliiity, furty, filty, sjvty, seventy, i-ighty, ninelv. 

Other ciphtu s added still im n*.is(; it tenlbld, thus : 

100, 1000, 200.000, 1,000,000 

One bundrCil, one thousand, 2 hand, ed thousand, » ne indlo.ic 
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Tlie value of any tiutiiber may bo known In Icaiinni^ tin- 
following- Table, wliicb must be read from riglil >o left, I)' - 
ginning wilb No. 1, calling it units. 
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a 

• 9 

8 

7 
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« OQ 

05 « 
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rz 
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The figures together in one sum, thus, 10»987,664,821, 
would road or be called as follows, ten thousand, nine hun- 
dred eighty-seven millions, six hundred fifty-four thousand, 
three hundred and twcnty-oiie. , 


The Roman figures, called numerals, are 

1. II. III. IV. V. V I. VII. V III. IX. X. L. C. D. M. 
1,2, 3, 4, 5, G, 7, 8, 9, 10,50,100,500,1000. 


APfLICATION. 

The building of Rome took place seven hundred and fifty- 
three years before Christ ; the computation of year^.''. jui 
the birth of Christ did not begin to be used in history till 
the year seven hundret^ and forty eight ; the current year 
of the Christian era is one thousand eight hundred and 
fourteen. Write down in figures the above several number 
of years. — Answer, ’7iA, 748, 1814. 


■It has been remarked, that the planets perform their re- 
voktions with so much exactness, as never once to fail : 
but, for almost GOOO years, come constantly about to the 
same period, without the diflcrcitco of the hundredth part 
ol a mniutlb. ** ^ 

Mercury is said to be about 37,000,000 of miles Irom 
the Sun; Venus 68,000,000; the Earth 95,000,000 ; .Mars 

145.000. 000 ; Jupiter 495,000,000 ; and the Ceorgium Sidus 

1.800.000. 000. Write down in words the above several 
figures. 

Answer, Mercury, thirty-seven millions; Venus, si.xty- 
«ight millions ; the Earth, ninety-live millions; Mars, one 
huffdred and forty-five millions ; Jupiter, four hutulrod and 
nihety-fivo millions ; and the Gcorgium Sidus, eighteen 
hundred millions. 
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ADDITION. 


Addition teacnes to collect two or more given num- 
bers into one, and to express the amount corroctl}'. It is 
either or compound; simple when it relates <mlv to 

6 gures, and compouml when those figures ha\e a relerenee 
to Money ^ Weights, Measures, &c. 'I'liiis in sittiple addition 
the following examples will serve us specimens. 

Exampi.hs. 


No. I. 

No. 2. 

N«t. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

13 

247 

4371) 

5(>7432l 

10 

47 

358 

5({43 

4210 

loo 

5J) 

421 

7524 

34765 

10^)0 

30 

G50 

60(M) 

21 

4000 

47 

700 

4760 

7(51. 

20 

19G 

2376 

285iO(5 

5714078 

5130 

In casting up these sums begin w 

itb the column 

of units 

on the right. 

Thus, in ^ 

10 . 1, sav 7 

and 0 are 16, and 7 anj 

23, and 3 are 2G; — then 

as there are (> units and 

two tens 


over, place the 6 under the colurnd of units, and carry 2 to 
that of the lens, and proceed thus ; 2 and 4 are (>, and 3 are 

9, and 5 are 14. and 4 are 18, and 1 are 1!) ; w hich being 

the whole, place the 9 under the column ol lens, it being 

9 tens ; and the 1 being 100 pla<*e m xl to it on tlie lelt. 

Thus the whole will be one hundred and ninety-six. 
general rule will serve for^all the others, carrying all the 
ens in one column to the next throughout the wh(»h‘. 

In order to prove any sum in addition, cast it up again 
36 reverse way, namely, from the top to the bottom. 


COMPOUND ADDITION 

MONKY. 

Before the learner proceeds in this part of Aritlmif li<\ 
it is obsolulely necessary to learn perlectly the follownig 
Tables. — Note, a farthing, being one fouith of a penny, is 
‘written thus, J ; a lialfi>enny thus, it; three farUiiies tlpin. i. 
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Table. 

4 (artliings make - - 1 penny 

12 pence .... I sliiliing 
20 shillings - - - - I pound 

Table. 



PENCE. 



8H1 LUNGS. 



Pf.NL*, 



£0 


arc 


1 

and 

8 




oa 


- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

<; 




40, 


- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 




50 
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- 

4 

- 

- 

2 




GO 


- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

. 0 




70 
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5 

• 
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7 /n' Itfit/tf/ Aians i a: j , T A li I ll? 

« iirr\ 1 (») tlio i>rn(*r : 1hei> 1 ainl i) nro 7, aiul 7> ;in' TJ, 
iind 7 UK' 1S>, and iJ arc 22, and 4 arc 2() ; then 2(! pence 
hein^ 2 shillings and twopence o\rr, place 2 under the co- 
lumn ol* pence and 2 under that <»f shillings; the whole 
Sinn making, Iw o -hillings and twopence three farthings. 

The oilier examples must be performed in the same man- 
ner, taking care to carry one pound for every 20 shillings, 
and one for every 10 in the pounds, as in simple addition. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

Ry this weight are weighed all kinds of grocery goods or 
wares ; as lolyucco, sugars, fruit, and drugs ; as also meat, 
butter, cheese, alum, tallow, iron, brass, copper, lead, tin, 
•^ewfer, pitcli, tar, resin, hemp, flax, soap, salt, &c. 


Tables, 

4 quarters makt' 1 dram, maiked df, 

jf) nrams i ounce - - . - qx, 

16 ounces 1 pound . - - - /ft. 

28 pounds 1 quarter a hundreil 

weight (jr. 

4 quarters 1 hundred weight - (\ 

20 hundred weight 1 ton - - - T. 
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(hereforc set down iJ:2 midor U.e column ol’ pounds, and 
carry 2 to the column of (piarters, and .so on. 


n TROY WEIGHT. 

Hy this weifflit arc weighed jewels, g<dd, silver, pearls . 
and the usual denominations are pounds, ounces, penny- 
weight*, and grains, as in the following table. 

• Table. 

24 grains make - - - 1 pennywerght 
20 pennyweights - - 1 ounce 

12 ounces ----- 1 pound ^ 

Examples. 
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Note, that Mb. 2 oz. 12 troy i> equal to a pound 

avoirdupois ; and a pound tro\ is about 13 or. 21 dr. avoir- 
dtipois. * 


• • •• X 

TABLES. 

Apothecaries Weiyht. 

20 grains make I scrapie 

d scrn|)U’,s I drain 

J'iiiiH - - I ounce 

12 ounces 1 

15. diese weights Apothecarie.s compound their medicines ; 

• ' a. \ h\i\ and sell their drugs h\ avoirdupois \u-ight. 

* • ik • 




T/ie Young Mans Companion; PaIM' 111 
Cloth Measure. 

4 nails or 9 inches — 1 qr. of a yard 

4 qr. or 3G inches — l yard 

5 qr. or 45 inches — 1 ell Enj^lish 
3 qr. or 27 inches— 1 ell Flemish 

6 qr. or 54 inches— I ell French 

Wool Weight. 

7 lb. make 1 clove 2 weys ov 3(54 lb. 1 sack 

2 cloves or 14 lb. 1 stone 12 sacks or 4‘ilJS lb. I last 

2 stones or 28 lb. 1 todd 240 lb, 1 pack of wool 

Gi todds or 182 lb, 1 wey 

Wine 31easurr. 

2 pints 1 quart 84 gallons, I puncheon 

4 (luarts 1 gallon 2 hogsheads 1 pipe or butt 

4 J gallons 1 tierce 2 pipes, or 252 gallons, I tun 

(}} gallons I hogshead 

Sweet oil has 236 gallons to the tin), but oil from Grecn- 
i.uid has 352 gallons to the tun. 

The wine gallon contains 231 cubic or solid inches, }ty 
Nsliich all liquids are measured, exi'ept beer and ale. 

JBeer Measure. 

2 kilderkins, or 3G gallonsl 1 
barr(*l 

I .barrel and, a liajf, or 54 
'gallons, 1 hogshead ' 

Ale Measure. 

2 pints 1 quart 2 kilderkins, or 32 gallons, I 

4 quarts 1 gallon barrel 

8 gallons 1 Hrkin I barrel and a half, or 4^ 

2 iirkins 1 kilderkin gallons, 1 hogshead 

A gallon of beei or ale contains 282 solid inches. 

\ firkin of soap or licrrin‘»s is tin? same as llnjt of ale. 


2 pints 1 quart 
4 quarts 1 gallon 
gallons 1 firkin 
2 firkins 1 kilderkin 
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Dry Measure, 


2 pints 1 quart 
2 quarts I poUle 
2 pottles I gallon 
2 gallons 1 peck 
4 |)e<*k bushel land measure 
4pecksll^shel walernieasure 


4 bushels 1 comb or half 
quarter 

2 combs 1 quarter 

4 quarters 1 chaldron 

5 quarters 1 wey 

2 weys, or 10 quarters, 1 last 


By this* measure corn, salt, and other dry goods are 
measured. 


Sea Coal Measure, 

f 

5 pecks 1 bushel J 12 sacks 1 chaldron 

3 bushels 1 sack | 21 chaldron 1 score 

% 

The standard bushel is 18| inches wide, and 8 inches 
deep. 


Long Measure, 


3 barley-corns 1 in< li • 

12 inches 1 loot 
3 feet I yard 
5 feet I geometrical pace 
5 yards and a half 1 polo 
perch, or rood 


G feet, or 2 yards, 1 fathom 
40 poles, or 220 yards, I 
furlong 

8 iurlongs, or 1760 yards, 
1 mile 

3 miles 1 league 


In a mile arc 8 furlongs, 320 poles, 1760 yards, 5280 feet^ 
63,360 ii^’hes, Ul{),080 barl^M -corns. 

Land Measure. 


5j yards 1 pole, perch, or rood 
40 poles 1 furlong, or quarter of an acre 
160 j)oles in length and 1 in breadth, 1 acre 

80 poles in length and 2 in l)readth, I acre 

40 poles in length and 4 in breadth, I acre 

4 poles in length 1 chain 
10 chains in length and 1 in breadth, 1 acre 
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' ime- 

«5|) siM'omN I Duiiute 
(i(> I hour 

X!4 luMir.^ 1 ila\ 

7 da\s I wcH*k 

In a year are 3({5 days G hours, STiki liour»y 525,9(J0 
minutes, 3l,5.j7,()0{l >econds. 

The solar year is (]i\ided into 12 raleiultT months, which 
contain IJIm days and to know how manv dass are in each, 
observe attenli\('!\ the following lines , 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and Novemb(*r; 
rebruarv hath twenty-ei^hl alone, 

And all the rest have thirty-one. 

E\cept when Leap-year doth combine, 

Them bVbruarv's da\s are twtmtv-niue. 


4 weeks I nn^nth 
13 months^ 1 day, and G 
liours, I Jtdian year 


APPLICATION. 

Accor<ling to most chrono|(»oers the world was created 
4004 \ears before Christ; liow old is it this prt‘si‘nt year, 
1814 J/Lv/rcr. 5818 years. 


The inhabitants of our earth, exce pting Noah and his 
family, were destroyed for their \vi( kedness by a flood. 
This direful event is des<;»*ibed in the <jlh, 7tli, and 8(h 
chapters of (ienesis ; Noah l»eing, as tlu* sailed historian 
relates, “ a ju.st man and perfect in his i;eiieration, found 
grace in the eyes of’ the Lonl/ and w as ^aeserw ul .in (he 
ark, as were ahso his family, and a certain nuinIxT of lieasLs 
and birds to replenish the earth. 

The Deluge imppened 23.^1 years Indore C’lirist how 
long is that ago, this present year, 1814 i 

AnseCer, 4 170 years. 

St. Fai: l/sCathedral cost £800,(MK) ; the Hoyal Exchange 
£H(),(>t)0; the Mausion House £40,0fM) : llhu k Friar'.s Hririg#* 
£152, '^10; We>1minister Bridge £jSlb0;)0 ; and the Monu- 
ment 'N laf is the amount oi tin se sums ? 

.4/;../- C.l I* 1 HU). 
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py I t}u!.'i t ^ i tit I a t' . /I 

A ,)(‘ 1 V> 1 ) to CMH), I<I W .V2i0, JOv. ti (:,€Tat. 

I2,v. (!//. In £ '^ ! /?'>, In 'i<t. 'iinl to Fl'lj). 19.V. i\(L 

uhilt (In lii.> (1. Ik.') amnmit I(y i Ai:siit't\ £1070- Os- 7(/. 

j\ r.u li'i- loMit;lil 4 btig'i nf lin|*^' ; No. 1. woinliod 2 (\ 
lyy. 14//>; \n. 2, Si*. 3,2 (\ qr. 13 W. \ 

and No. I, I qr, 27 lb. W hal i:> Iho woiid t (>f all 
Afis<0\'r, ii (\ 2qf . \7)lb. 


SVlVVll • 

Thi^^ rulo f<uicli(.*s the art ut takmg^ (<i:c* nrnnher fhnn 
anotlier in (»i;u r In find what remains. • 

Place the lesst*r number under the greater, draw a bin' 
under them, and, beginning at the right haml, take ein ii 
figure in the lower line from the figure under which jt 
stands; luit if’ tlic figure in the lower line is greater than 
that in the u|>|)er, th(*n, in numbers of one denoininalmn, 
ten inu^l lye borrijwed and added to the figure in the upper 
line; then take the figure in the lower line from the 
sum, and write down the K-maindcr, but for every ten tl^us 
borrowed, one must be [laid or added to the next left-lian(\ 
figure in the lower line. 

F\am P LI-S. 


No. I. 

No. -J. 

No. 0. 

No 4. 

I'rom y87(i 

45.J-JI 

^2987354 1 

92438(:27 

Titkc JO? 

:U510 

19795428 

845()9738 

Rtm. 9509 

JOH.ll 

•10078113 

7808889 


In ilie*examffle, \o. iNsay, 7 frtun G I cannot, but 7 
from lO (borrowing lO. as before obstiw.h.md there re- 
mains 0, which you set down. Then say, 1 that I burrowed 
and (rare 7 ; 7 from 7 and there remains 0; 3 from 8 and 
there remains 5; indhing from 9 and there remaiiki 9. In 
order to prove it, work the two last sums by addition, Ibus* 

367 

9509 

I • 

• 9876 

1'lie (ither.^i/ins are worked amUproved in the same manm i 

hf * 
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CunijKtuiiiit \ III. 


CO M PO 1 1 M ) S I ) in ACT I O . 


CoMroL ND 8r irn; ACTION tciu:lie.s (» liml llie dillVu :.i c 

between an\ two sunis of (Ii\ers (ienomiuiitions, it is to be 
j)eilorineJ u.s in siiii|»!o numbers, e\ce])t tliat, ins'ead il 
borrowing 10, \.iti inti>t burrow s(» inanv of tliatyenoinina- 
tion Noll are Mibli.K-t ini; as will make 1 of tin* m'xt ; as, li*r 
instance, in pence \ on boirow 12, in sbillings 20, ike 

MOXKY. 


1. 

£. V. (l. 

23 0 1 


L'\a mpi,i>. 

\o. 2. 

C. t 

:23 t; 7 
2.') 12 !» 


No. .7. 

•f. ,v. (f. 

171 1 li (51 
07 12 41 


11 - 11 307 13 10 


/ / 4 1 1 


IS, in "• I. 2, ,sa\ 0 lioiii 7 I (aiinot, but 0 from 10 
:V».Drivwing I:.' ainl lliere i- ni.iins lO ; 1 (liat 1 l)orrowed 
and 12 are 13, !3 Iroin (5 I cannot, but IS from2(5(,bor- 
o wing 20) and tbcrt“ ieinain'> 13; 1 tb<it I borrowed and 
/i are (I ; (5 tr(jm J 1 cannot, but (> li'om 13 '^borrowing 10) 
and there remains 7; I tiia: I borrowed and 2 areS, 3 
from 2 I cannot, but from 12, and there remain'' 0: I that 
I borrowed from 4, and there remains 53. I’rove it as be- 
fore b} addition. 

AVOIRDUCOI.S WEIGHT. 
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TUOV WEHHir. 
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oz.dwt.yr. 

lb. 
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dirf. 

yr. 

it* 

3 2 1 

4(32 
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lo 

II 

1217 

10 

13 

14 

;*> 1 1 

19G 
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IG 

l)7o 

IG 

1‘7 
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10 1 0 

2(3;j 
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53 

11) 

271 

13 

20 



AITLICAIION. 


Kl ^ V MRDK, a place between Staines and ^^’indMJr, is 
revt n nced l)y every son of liberty, as the sp-it wlicre ilm 
liberties of Englishmen received a solemn confirmation. 
There the Iftant King John, “ prcs^<d Ijv a liand of tioble 
patriots, ’ was compelled to sign the famous chatter, whir h 
is now, by way of pre-eminence, called Macs A C’JtAIf l 
and has generally been considered as the bulwark of En”li.di 
liberty. “ To make assurance donbl\ sure,” the raiirica- 
tion of fl^is charter has been reiterated no less than thirty 
several tUBes, 

This celebrated charter was wrested froin^ John in VJI.V 
How long has that happy event proccd‘'d I >'■'14 f 

Ansiver, 599 years. 

l?ichard 1. of England dcfoaled the I'lonch at (Jisoi.s in 
the department of lilure, and laic pro\iiicc of Norni.iiidy, 
France, A. 1). 1198. That nion.tn It s parole for the d,i\, 
^as “ JJieu et mon droit. Cod and my tight," which 1' .• 
almost ever since continued the niollo ol tlie royal arms oi 
Emgland. How manv vears have inli ivi ned iH-twc n tii.it 
victory aiiil the present year, 1814 /•, ()l(i M 


The brave Prince of Orant^e, altcrwanls \\ ill .;i]i III. 
landed at Torhay, in ^)evon.^lllre, in lti^N. He wa^ nivjttd 
over to England, to protect the country Irom the tvr.iitimal 
oppressions of James II. Tins iiilcrest'n : . . ‘iit h.is hot n 
styled in the Ilriliih lTist>ay, llic (Ii,o’?i"! Uivni t 
and King W illiam is mucli c< lehratcii .o,- ill^ .> ..m :ii the 
tian.suction. 

Among the principal promoicis of the llcvolntion wore 
the E.irls of Devonshire and D.iiii>\, with tlie liord l)i la- 
yicr. Tlipy met privately at W hiltiiigton, a village on lln- 
edge of Scarsilale, i.n DcrhysTiire ; ami the lioiisc in whiJi 
tliey assembled has ever since been deiioa. mated the Hevo- 
lutKyi-iJouse.M \ 

By the exclusion of King Jamc.s, and the Mili.M.iomt 
transactions, particnl.irly the ratification of the Bill of 
Rights, the rights of the inhalutants of Britain were more 
clearly ascertained, and better tstablislied, than at any pre- 
ceding period. “ By the Revolution future Engli.sii mo- 
narehs were instructed, that government was not instituted 
^ for the benelit of the prince, but of the people; that he is 
I •eeouiitaljle to them for the execution of tbe trust wliicli 
'liny liavo reposed in him; that opposition to tvrannv is 

not oidv dcl'eiisilile, but meritorious • -iod that the welVan' 

0 
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uimJ dignity ol a nation depend upon their iirra and intrepid 
adherence to tlir great principles of pnhlic freedom, of just 
and ( (pud libertj . 

The l{cvolution took place in l(i88; how^Iong is that 
ago this |)resent year, 1814 l—Answery 12t) \ears. 

Suppose the effects of a bankrupt iim< iint to .1*500, and 
he ovAts to A £300. 10s. (Jd. to B £510. 7s. (>d. to V 
£218. 14s. t5d. and t(» 1) £25. 10s. what is the deficieficv ? 
15t>4. 11s. 5d. f 

Suppose^ a merchant commencing business wi tt £1(1,000, 
gains £1,000. 15s. (5d. in the course oC a year, and at tin' 
expirali^m of that pniod distributes in charity the sum ol 
£114. 10s. 4d. what is the balance remaining in hand? 

Ansicer, £l0/)84. If's. 2d. 

PosT-ciiAlSES ^^(r• in\(nti(lh\ tlie ritmcl), and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Grant:< j , li lrodiu 1, J into England by Mr. 
William Tull, son of the wvU known writer on husbandly. 
A sort of light open chaise, chariot, or calash, was how- 
e\rr in use among the Koinans, and said to ha\e been in- 
Ni’uted hy the Emperor Augustus, (►r Trajan. 

ITa post-chaise and pair of horses cost £l20. 10s. and 
the Jailer he valued at £52 12.s. what is the |nice of the 
( luiiM- r, £07 iSs. 


AU LTIPLK A Tl(>.\. 

Tj! IS, f'r general purposes, is the most useful rule if 
Aritii ! cijc, a.s it performs tiie woik of inauN additions; 
and il.( r« tore panuidar attention shoirld be paid to the fol- 
’owing T.ihle, wliuh must he h i^io'd (omjj* tel\ by l^eart 
before an\ thing can be done b\ iht pupil to advantage. 

In ord( r to understand thi^ table the learner must multi- 
ply e cb figurf of the fnst coliiiim l;y those of the upper 
ro'v, looking for the product in that .scpiaie whith is in a 
111 e with the one, ai d nndennath llo' otln r. Thus il th(‘ 
pupil wants to find ilie value ot ti, niultiphcd by 5, by look- 
mg on the line where the 5 is j>hiced in the first column, 
under the 6 in the top line, the prodm t will lx? found to hu 
30. The way thereof to learn this taldi , wliicii must iie* 
done correctly, is to go on tlnis; t\vi((‘ I ire 2, twjee3aM*fI, 
fwic< 4 are H twice* 5 are It sd so on through She wlad* 
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TJli: MLLTIPLICATION TABLE. 


1 1 

2 

3 

I -1 

3 

6 

7 

0 

! ^ 

1 1‘> 

1 

t 

II 

12 

2 

4 

() 

• (I 

10 

1 > 

14 

10 

IB 

20 

22 

24 

1 

(> 

.0 

1-2 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 


.30 

1 

—w 

iL 

iO 

20 

24 


•p' 

3C 

40 

41 

43 

5 

10 

15 

•20 

25 

50 

35 

44 

45 

50 

• 

55 

fiO 

(i 

12 

18 

24 


30 

4-2 

4S 

54 

00 

06 

72 

7 

14 

•21 j 

23 

1 

' i 

4-2 

40 

50 

(>3 

• 

70 

77 

34 


10 

24 

32 

40 j 

48 

56 

'"I 

72 

00 

tm 

90 

i) 

in 

27 

30 

45 1 54 1 

03 

72 1 

Bl 

00 

99 

108 

10 

•20 

30 

40 

50 ! 

01) i 

70 

m 

1 90 

loo 1 


120 

; 11 

‘22 

33 

n 

r>5 1 

50 

77 

83 

99 

1 lo 1 

, i 

121 j 

! 

. 

132 


24 

30 

4 


00*i 

1 

72 

84 ' 

i 

90 1 

1 I os 

1 

1-20 t 132 ' 

1 1 

141 


In multi|jlication obsor\t* tliest* lliree terms, multijilicancl, 
iiui!li|»Iier, product. 

J. Tlio mulliplicaml (genorully the greater of the two 
nun»lK‘i>) is the iiumher to be multiplied. 

' 2 , 'riie multiplier (getieralh the lesser of the two numbers) 
is tiu* number to miihiply with. 

o’. The ftroduePis the reJtilt of the v^ork, or the answer 
to the ()m*stion. 


Examples. 


No. I. 

^lulfiplicand -‘iGo 
^hdlipli**r 5 

• Product 1825 

I • 


No. 2 . 
54381 G 

4^317 


No. 3 . 
7543862 
6 

45263112 


In I 111 tlie foregoing examples say, 5 limes 5 are 
II, I'M wiiii'Oaiul carry 2 to the next,' sa> ms 6 limes U 
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are 30, and 2 are 32 ; write 2 and carry 3, saying 5 times 3 
are 15 and 3 are 18; thtM'eiure 3t)5 multiplied by 0 makes 
1825 


Examples. 


No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

Mulliplicand 5420 

527527 

275827 

Multiplier 24 

285 

19725 

21680 

2tJ37635 

I3''.>l;i5 

10840 

42202U5 

364654 


1055054 

193078!) 

Product 130080 

150345195 

2482443 

275827 


5440(:H7575 

Id No. 4. Uie multiplier being two (igtire.s, namely 21,' 
begin with the 4 and go thruiigh the whole of the sum to 
be multiplied, as in No. 1. Then with the 2 in like manner, 
only observing to pul the product of the first figure under 
the multiplying figure, as in the example, and multiply on 
before ; when both are performed, the rule of addition 
must be applied to ascertain the whole product, us both are 
to be added, and the amount will be the sum req\Micd. 

When ciphers are intermixed widi figure', in the multi- 
plier, then multiply the figures as ubove ; and when uni 
come to a cipher in the multipliei, set down another cipher 
exactly and perpendicularly under it ; tlien begin the mul- 
tiplicand again with the next figure to the ci|)her in thi> 
multiplier, and go through it in tiie same line, phu ing the 
first figure of that product next the cipher, towards iho 
left hand. 



Exam /lks 


No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

24393 

78437 1 

:12758<> 

402 

23(;04 

(!0:10 

48786 

31:17484 

!)827580 


1175720 470G2200 19«55l(»(» 

,■■■ 2359113 

9805086 J5t^42 107ryM;rjH() 

.1 ■A.I.M I I I 

18514203084 
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SVhen eillior llui i!Hflli|»lit*r nr llir ii)ulti|jHcantl, or both, 
(•(iiUiiin.s cijjliers on tlio rif^lit buinl, set down so many ci- 
i.licrs as liitToare in liolli, on tlie right of the product; aud 
multiply only hj^the remainder, thus : 


No. I. 

KX.\ MPI.KS. 
\o. 2. 

No. 3. 

2105 

57() 

876500 


2400 

24300 

240500 

230400 

26295 

.. 

1 1,*>2 

^15060 * 


13M2400 

17530 

212989O0000 


COM POUN I) MULTIPLICATION. 

Mri.TiPi.iCATios of money has great affinit} to addition 
of money ; the same method hcing taken in carrying from 
one denomination to llie next, namely, from farthings ty 
* pence, from pence to shillings, and from shillings to pounds. 


Xo. 1 

£. .V. d. 

Multiply 7 1 ? (5 

h 

45 I .) 0 


Rxamim.k?*. 

No. 2. 

s. d, 

H 13 4 
9 

78' 0 0 


No. S. 
£. r. d. 
15 5 4 
12 


83 4 0 


llerr^ ii^No. 1* say (5 tiibes (» are 3G pence, which are 
just 3.V. Set down 0 in the pl.n e of pence, and carry 3 to 
the place of shillings (exactly the same as in addition of 
money ;) then (? times 12 are 72, and 3 are 75 or £3. 15*; set 
down 15 in ‘he place of shillings, and carry 3 to the pounds; 
then G times 7 are 42, and 3 are 45. So the whole amount 
is £4-5. 15s. 


t^hen the given quantity exceeds 12, and is such a num- 
DC? that any two numbers in the multiplication table being 
mnlliplied looelher will produce it, multiply the given sum 
'i\ oik; of ll;('se ninnhers and Vruduct by the other. 
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Ex AMl'MvS. 


No. I. 

iJO ells of hullund, 

at 3x. 7(i per ell. 
Miillipli/ hg 10 


'So. 2. 


45 pounds of raw silk, 

at 1.54-. Ad. per lb 
6 


I 15 10 

and 3 

.£5 7 (i 


3 IG 8 

, *» 

/: — 

£34 *^1) 0 


When (he given quantity eaniiot be produced by the 
multiplicution of two .small numbers, find the two figures 
which come* the nearest to it, and multij ly b\ them as be- 
fore ; then multiplx t^e original sum by wliate\er numlie r 
remains, and add it lo the last product, and the total will 
the answer. 


Examples. 

xVo. I. ^ No. 2. 

79 Cwt. of cheese, llii (’wl. o( hops, 

at n. at. (by 2) at i i. Uh. (W. (»>> 3 

hy 7 10 


9 

IG 


" 1.-) 

5 

G 

and 

11 




11 

107 

IG 


•1!»7 

i.‘> 

0 

j> 

IG 


13 

11 

G 

fllO 

12 


£511 

G 

G 


In ordtrr to prove Multiplici^i^m in alb its b(un(;hrs, re- 
course must be hud to Division, but before that is known 
simple numbers may be proved by exclianging the multi- 
plier for the multiplicand, and if the product be the same 
the work is right 


APPLICATION. 

Cork is the bark of a tiec* of the same name, a species oi 
the oak. It grows in great abundance on the l\\renr*n 
mountains and in other parts of Spain, in France,* and in 
the north of New Fu^luttd* The Egyptians iiia<Ie enffins ol 
^ork. which being lined wyli a re-sinou.*; rompodfion, pro- 
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served dead bodies uncurrnpted. But the chief employ ol 
cork is to put in shoes, slippers, &c. and particularly to 
st(m bottles. 

What are fivg gross of corks worth at 3s. 9jr/. per gross ? 
Answer, 19s. 0|rf. 

Cotton is a plant or shrub of which there are several 
varieties^ and not a few distinct species, propagated in the 
gardens of ihe curious among os. 

The com1|[^ sort is the herby or shrubby cotton, which 
is cultivated very plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, 
Vlalta, Sicily, Naples, and also between Jerusalem, and Da- 
mascus, M hence the cotton is brought annually into these 
northern parts of Europe. It is sown on ploughed lands 
in spring, and cut down as our com in harvest time, being 
an annual plant. 

The cotton is the wool which encloses or wraps up the 
and is contained in a kind of brown husk or seed* 
vessel, growing upon this shrub. It is from this sort that 
the vast quantities of cotton are taken that furnish our 
parts of the world. One very fine sort of cotton is a native 
of the East and West Indies : and there are two sorts of 
cotton trees which grow in Egypt, and often arrive to ; 
great size. 

Cotton makes a very considerable article of commerce ; 
being used for various* purposes, and furnishing various 
cloths, muslins, calicoes, dimities, and hangings ; besides 
that it is frequently joined with silk and flax, in the compo- 
sition of other stufl's. 

Wliat are 80 pounds of cotton worth at Ss. Sid. per 
uoiind ? — Answer, JtlO. 16s. 8r/. 

• % 

Musk is a dry, liglil, and friable substance, of a dark 
blackish colour, feeling somewhat smooth, or unctuous. Its 
smell i§ highly perfumed, aitd too strong to be agreeable in 
any large quantity ; on which account it is moderated bv 
the mixture of some other perfume. It is brought from the 
East Indies, chiefly from the kingdom of Bantam in the 
Island of Java, some from Tonqiiin and China, but that in 
most esteem comes from the kingdom oi" Tibet. The animal 
which produces it is of a very singular kind, not agreeing 
jvith any established genus : it is of the size of a common 
godt, but taller. The bag which contains Uie musk is situ- 
ate under the creature's belly, and about the bigness of a 
hen’s egg. These animals inhabit the woods and forests, 
wheri^thejn^ive hunts them dovjn. ’• 
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Miisk is of considerable use among the perfumers and 
confectioners; and is also employed medicinally in spasmo- 
dic disorders, fevers, &c. and particularly in convulsive 
complaints. The effects of musk are ease Itom pain, cjuiet 
ileep, and a copious diaphoresis. It does not, like opium, 
eave behind it any stupor or languidness. 

What are 95^ ounces of musk worth at £2. 2s» 3d. per 
ounce f — Answer, £201. 14a-. lOid, ^ 

Watcijes were invented in the seventeentlT*^ntury, and 
the glory of this excellent discovery lies between Dr. Hooke 
and Mr. Jluygons, but to which of them it properly belong 
has been inncli disputed ; the English ascribing it to the 
former; and ^he Dutch, French, &c. to the latter. Dr. Der 
ham, in his Artificial Clock-maker, says expressly that D; 
Hooke was the inventor ; and he appears certainly to have 
oeen the inventor of what is called the pendulum walc;lu 
The time of this invention was about the year 1G58, as Ap- 
pears, among other evidences, from an inscription on cue 
of the double balance watches, presented to King Charles 
II. viz. Rob. Hooke iuven. 1658. T. Tompion fecit, 1675. 
The invention presently got into reputation, both at home 
alid abroad ; and two of them were sent for by the Dauphin 
of France. Hume, however, in bis History of England, 
asserts, that pocket watches were frst brought into Eng- 
land from Germany, about the year 1577, having been in- 
vented atNurembuig, 

What are 549 common silver watches worth at £4. 18« 
6rf. per watch — Answer, £2703, IGs. 6d. 


DIVISION. 

As Multiplication leaches, the art of finding any number 
when repeated so many times, so Division instructs us how 
often one given number is contained in anodier. 

In this rule we are to take particular notice of I he fol- 
bwing terms : ^ 

1. The dividend, or number to be divided. / 

2. The divisor, or number by which it is divided. 

‘ 3. The quotient, or answer to the work, vwhich shew.s 
often the divisor is confalued in the dividend* * 
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4. Tbc remainder ; which is an uncertain branch of this 
rule, because there is sometimes a remainder, nnd some- 
times not. 


Examples. 


No. 1. Dividend 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Divisot- 4)78906(2 Rem. 

_ 

5)34567(2 

12)76677246(6 

Quo tient\iG72G 

6913 

6389770 

4 

5 

12 

Proof 78906 

34567 

76677246 


In the first of these examples say, 4’s io*7 once and 3 
over, wliicli considered as placed before 8, Ihe next figure 
^n the dividend, makes 38; then 4’s in 38, 9 times and 2 
o\er, whicli makes tlie next figure in the dividend 29: then 
4’s in 29, 7 times and 1 over, which makes 0, the next ot 
the dividend, 10: 4’s in 10 twice and 2 over, which makes 
C, the last figure of the dividend, 26: lastly 4’s in 26, 6 
times ; and the remainder is 2. In order to prove this or 
any other example multiply the quotient by the divisor, a^nd 
take in the remainder in the first place, or place of units ; 
and il' the product be^the same with the dividend, the divi- 
sion IS right. 

When the divisor exceeds 12, and is such a number that 
any two figures in the multiplication table, multiplied toge- 
ther will produce it, then the quotient may be found at two 
divisions in the same manner that the product may be found 
at two multiplications. But \hen the divisor consists of 
more figures than one', and cannot be thus produced, seek 
how»many tinves it is contained in the same number of 
figures on the left hand of the dividend ; and place the 
number thus obtained, at the right, as the first of the quo- 
tient (see example No. 1, in the following page) by which, 
multiply the divisor, and place the product under the said 
figures of the dividend, drawing a line underneath it; then 
subtract the product from the figures of the dividend, and 
to the remainder bring down another figure and proceed as 
iiefore. 

If the divisor be a larger amount than the same number 
of figures in the dividend take in thei next figure, as in ex 
anyile in the following^ page. ^ 
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No. 1. Dividend 

No. 9. 

Divisor 252)46242(183 Quotient. 

342)48754(142 

252 

•342 

2104 

1455 

2016 

1368 

• 

882 

s-'d 

756 

u84 

Rem/iintkr 126 

190 


. No. 3. 

5f?8)4784871(8424 

4544 

2408 

2272 

1367 

U36 

2311 

2272 .» 

39 

In tile example No. I, after enquiry, you find it win not 
kj twice, therefore set down 1 in the quotient, and place 
§52 under 462 of the dividc.id, and, after subtraction, the 
remainder is 210; to which bring dowd 4 from the dividend, 
and the sum is 2104 ; then seeking again, you iind it will 
bear 8 times, which placed in the quotient, and the divisor 
252 multiplied by it, the product is 2016, to be subtracted 
from 2104 ; which being done, the remainder is 88 ; to 
which 2, the last figure of the dividend, being brought 
lown, it makes 882; then seeking again, }ou find it will go 
3 times; and the product of the divisor multiplied by 3, is 
756 ; which subtracted for 882, there is 126 from the true 
emainder. 

When you have a cipher or ciphers in the divisor, sepa- 
rate them with a dash of the pen from the rest of the divi 
sor. and also cut ofiT as many figures or cipbets from the 
right of the dividend, as you cut off ciphers fron’i the uivi- 
sof; end divide the remaininsr fi-Mires towards llic left linnc), 
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by the remaininsf figures of the divisor ; then, in order to 
find the true remainder, bring do«n the figure which was 
cut off in the dividend, and place it to the right of the low- 
est row of BgSres, us in the following example. 


Examplk. 


ftJ|0)42J)5l2(2(;8 


J09 

9(5 


Here the cipher is cut off 
from the divisor, and S from 
tlie dividend ; work it accor- 
ding to the rule, and you will 
find the quotient 308, and the 
ren)ainder 73. 


135 

J2H 


73 


Multiplication and Division will prove each other ; fur in 
proving Multiplication, if you divide the product by the 
multiplier, the quotient will be the multiplicand ; or in 
proving Division, if you multiply the divisor by the quo- 
tient, the product will be the dividend. 


COMPOUND DIVISION. 

Place the divisor and dividend as in simple numbers, and 
proceed with the pounds in the same manner ; if there be 
avy remainder bring it into sb^iogs by multiplying by 20, 
and add that amount do the shillings in the dividend, if not, 
divide them without 'it ; and so by every denomination 
bringing «ach ttmainder, if any, into the succeeding deno- 
mination, and dividing as before. 

Examples. 

]So. I. No. 2. No. 3. 

£. s. d. £. s. d. £. s. d. 

Divisor 5)26 IS 6 13)346 13 6 11)531 8. 3 

\^nolieui 5 6 6 30 II 1} 48 6 -3^ 

12 6 346 13 6 531 8^ 
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In the foregoing example No. 1, say, 5’s in 26, 6 times 
and 1 over, that is, I pound or 20 shillings, which, with the 
12 in the place of shillings, make 62s. ; (ben 5’s in 32, 6 
times, and there remains 2s. or ii4d. wliich.^ith Qd. in the 
place of pence, make 30 ; then 5’s in 30, 6 times. 

When the divisor exceeds 12, and is such a numbt r that 
wo figures multiplied together will produce it, (lie work 
nay be performed by two divisions thus : ^ 

' Examples. 

No. 1. Divide £463. 18s. 6rf. into 18 equal parts. 

£. s. d. 

3)463 18 6 

6)154 12 10 
Answer £25 15 5J 

No. 2. If 84/6. of coffee cost £31. 10s. what will 1/6. oost^ 

£. s. d. 

7)31 10 0 

12)4 iO 0 


Answer 7 6 

By Division of Money, if* you have the amount of sevO' 
ral articles, you may know the price of one at the same rate 
as well as by the Rule of Three ; see example No* f : and as 
in Multiplication of Money yon multiply the pri<^ by the 
quantity, so in Division of Money yon divide the price by 
the quantity to obtain an answer: 


APPLICATION. 

MATHEMAtriClANS have demonstrated, that light moves 
with such amazing rapidity, as to pass from the sun to oui 
planet in about the space of eight minutes. New, admitting 
the distance, as usually computed, to be 95,000,000 of Eng 
lisb miles, at trhat rate per minute does it (ravel 
. ^nswer, 1 l,ft75.000 miles, r « . 
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IjOSGITUDB is the distance of a place from some first m*'- 
:idian, east or west, measured in degrees, and minutes (60 
of wbicli make a degree) on the equator, half the circumfe- 
rence of the gljbe, or 180 degrees. Longitude may also be 
reckoned by time : for the circumference of the earth being 
S60 degrees, audits diurnal revolution performed in 24 
hours, it follows, that 1 hour of time is equal to 15 degrees 
of longitude; and so in proportion lor any greater or less 
quantity : ^consequently, a place which has the sun I, 2, or 
3 hours beil^ or after another place, must be situate 15, 
30, or 45 degrees east or west of the meridian of such a 
place. Hence, dividing the longitude of any •place by 15, 
will give the number of hours which that place has the sun 
before or after persons who live under the first meridian. 

Pktkrsburgh, the capital of the Russian •empire, built 
by Peter the Great; and Constantinople, the chief city 
ol the Ottoman Empire, rebuilt by Constantine the Great, 
situated in about tliii t) degrees of eastern longitude 
from the meridian of London : what is the hour at those 
places when it is noon with us ? 

Answer^ 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Calcutta, a large and populous city, the capital af 
Bengal, and of all the 13i itish possessions in the East Indies, 
is situate on a branch of the Ganges, about 100 miles 
from the sea. It was Aken by the Nabob Surajah Dowla, 
in 1756, when the English prisoners, in number 146, were 
driven in the evening into a place called the Black Hole 
prison, a cube of about eighteen feet, where, through the 
want of room, the exclusion of fresh air, and the heat of 
thg climate, 123 of these hapless victims expired in extreme 
agonies the same night : an affecting scene, which is pathe- 
tically described in Smmllett’s History of England. 

Cal^ut^ bein^ retaken by Admiral Watson and Colone 
Clive early in 1757, the Nabob was afterwards defeated 
deposed, and ^ut to death. 

The eastern longitude of Calcutta is about 88 P; what 
o’clock is it with the inhabitants when it is mid-da\ with 


us f — Answer^ 54 minutes past 5 in the afternoon. 

The circumference of our earth under the equator is 
21,600 geographical, or 25,020 English miles; now this 
body turning on its axis in about 24 hours, at what rate 
rfh hour, English measure, are the inhabitants situate under 
the equator, caried from West U) east by the rotation ? 

Answer, miles. ^ y 
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The velocity of the parts of the earth near the equator 
g^realTy exceeds the rapiaity of motion of the parts in lati'- 
tndes approaching the poles, as wifi be evident by the bare 
inspection of a terrestrial globe. In the parallel of latitude 
in which London is situate, a degree of longitude is only 
about 37 geographical, or 42 English miles ; consequently, 
the circumference of the globe in this parallel is but about 
15,120 English miles. At what rate per hour are me^carried 
by the earth’s diurnal rotation? — Answer 630 miles. 

The inimitable humonr with which Shakespeare pourtrays 
** Hal’s” frolics, and “ the fat knight’s prowess at Gad’s 
Hill, a few miles from Rochester, Kent, has immortalized 
that otherwise obscure spot. But the following incidents, 
the most singular perhaps on record, superadded, in 1676, 
no small degree of temporary notice to its long established 
celebrity. 

One Nicks having committed a robbery there about foe* 
in the morning, and suspecting himself recognized by the 
party robbed, made for Gravesend, where he ferried over 
the Thames, and rode to York with such speed, thal, as was 
attested by the chief magistrate at his trial, he appeared on 
a bowling green in that city, at eight o’clock the same even- 
ing ; which circumstance, so credibly and solemnly vouched, 
occasioned bis acquittal ; the jury judging it morally im- 
possible for the same horse to bear the same man so long a 
journey in 16 hours. 

The distance is computed at 214 miles : supposing his 
horse to have rested on the road for the space of 2 hours, 
what was the average expedition of every other hour ? 

Answer, 15 mites ^ tV* 

■> 

Lottery is a kind of public garnet at hazard, frequent in 
England, France, and Holland, in order to praise money for 
the service of the state, and appointed with us by act of 
parliament. 

The Romans invented lotteries to enliven their Saturna- 
lia. This festival, which was instituted in commemoration 
of the freedom and equality which prevailed on earth in the 
golden reign of Saturn, began by the distribution of tickets 
which gained some prize. Augustus appointed lotteries, 
which consisted of things of little value ; but Nero esta- 
blished some for the p^i|^^4n which 1000 tickets were 
distributed daily, and sefttiM of those who were favoured 
by. fortune became ricH^d^ them. Hellogabal, s invented 
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some lotteries of a very singular nature ; the prizes were 
either of great value or of none at all ; one gained a prize 
of six slaves, and another of six flies ; some got valuable 
vases, and other# vases of common earth. A lottery of this 
kind exbibite(| an excellent picture of the inequality with 
which fortune distributes her favours. 

The first lottery in England of which we have any account, 
was dra\^ at the west door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in 1569, and^onsisted of 40,000 lots, at 40^. each. The 
prizes were phfte, and the profits were to be applied towards 
repairing the havens of this kingdom. In 1612, King 
James, for the plantation of English colonies in Virginia, 
appointed a lottery at the place where the one just men- 
tioned had been determined. The principal prize of this 
last was 4000 crowns in fair plate. 

In the state lottery of the year 1787, one of the £20,000 
Y^*es came to a club consisting of 35 clerks in the India 
House. To how much did the share of each amount? 

Answer^ £571. 85 . 6 |rf. 

Posts, in their present improved state, are of very modern 
invention ; for, even in France, the first place of their adop- 
tion, they were, in 1619, still unprovided with a letter-office/ 
The year 1635, during Charles the First’s reign, presents 
the first regular establishment of the kind in England. A 
private person projected, in 1683, the useful conveyance of 
etters and small parcels, by the penny post, throughout 
London and its suburbs. 

The ancients being destitute of the convenience of posts, 
were accustomed when they took a long journey, and were 
desTrous of sending back any news with uncommon expedi- 
tion, to take tame pigeolis with them. When they thought 
proper to write tq^their friends, they let one of these birds 
loose, >^ith letters fastened to its neck : the bird, once re- 
leased, would never cease its flight till it arrived at its nest 
and young ones. 

The custom of making pigeons the vehicles of postage 
still retains among the Turks, and in several eastern coun- 
tries; and Tavernier observes, that at this day, the Consul 
of Alexaudretta transmits diurnal intelligence by them t 4 
jV^po. - 

XThe same winged messengers have been used by tlie 
Dulch in sieges. When Haerlem was reduced to the last 
extremity, on the point of opening its gates to a huso 
and blrbafous enemy, adesiga*was lormed to relieve 
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and the intelligence, says Tliuanus, was conveyed to the 
citizens by a letter which was tied under the wing of a 
pigeon. 

Crows were also sometimes employed ^ls letter- bearers ; 
and Cecinna, a Roman knight in the interest of Pompey, 
and the particular friend of Cicero, used to bring up joung 
swallows, and send them as messengers, to carry news to 
his friends. 

It may be observed, that few institutions are replete with 
more advantages, or productive of more ev^entual consola- 
tion, than that of posts. Indeed, their utility, not to say 
necessity, in commercial concerns, is too obvious to admit of 
any doubt. The aids they administer in political transac- 
tions are liyle less apparent. But it is in the more confined 
and humble scenes of social life, that they dispense comfort, 
and difl’use joy, with a liberality which we seldom hear ade- 
quately acknowledged ; although to them the absent pap»rif, 
child, friend, and other endearing relatives, are repeatedl}" 
indebted, not only ibr the removal of anxiety, and solace ot 
dejection, but often for the sole antidote to despondency. 

The Cyclopedia states the annual gross amount of our 
foreign and inland post-ofiices, so fur back as the year 1704, 
^to be £432,048; what was the quarterly, monthly, and 
weekly income at that period t — Answer^ £108, 012 quarterly, 
£36,604 monthly, £8,308. 12^. 3.^^/. weekly. 


REDUCTION. 


The design of this rule is to reduce money, weights, and 
measures into an amount of different denominations ; as, 
for instance, pounds into shillings, pence or farthings ; tons 
into cwt. qr. and lb. &c. It is not, properly speaking, a 
distinct rule in arithmetic, but rather the application of the 
two preceding ones ; for all great names are brought intc 
small by multiplication, and all small ones into great by 
division. 

This rule is also of considerable use in ascertaining tfco 
comparative value of the coins of different countries, a few 
examples of which are subjoined. 
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No. I. 


Examples. 


No. 2. 


Of money ascending. Of money descendim 

£. s. d. 

In 32 14 (>2 bow many farthings. 

20 Proved thus : 

'^shillings. 4 )SUli) farthings. 

12 12)7854— g 

7854 ^etice, 2,0(05,4 — (W. 

4 3^I4s, 


31419 answer. 


c€32 14 6^ answer. 


In the first of these examples, begin to mulfiply by 20, 
because 20 shillings make one pound ; but as it contains 
^ (j^pher on the right hand, take the 4 from the 14 shillings, 
and set it down in its proper place; then multiply by the 2, 
saying twice 2 are 4 and 1 from the 14 which was left are 
5, and twice 3 are 6 : then multiply the (>54 shillings by 12, 
because 12 pence make one shilling, adding the 6 from the 
pence to the first figure multiplied ; and lastly multiply the 
7854 pence by 4, because 4 farthings make one penny, 
adding the 3 farthings to the first figure multiplied. 

In the second example^ the sum is proved by division, 
which is the way to ascertain any similar sum : here you 
begin by dividing the 31419 farthings by 4, in order to bring 
them into pence, thus 4's in 31, 7 times, and 3 over ; 4’s in 
34, 8 times, and 2 over ; 4’s in 21, 5 times, and 1 over ; 4 s 
in 19, 4 times, and 3 over, which are 3-4ths of a penny, 
ancKtherefore you find that in 31419 farthings, are con- 
tained 7854 pence and 3 farthings ; thus you proceed 
through the whole, dividing the pence by 12, to bring them 
into shillings, an*4 the shillings by 20, to bring them into 
pounds, taking care to carry out the remainder, which must 
be brought down when the answer is given. 

Note, That pounds may be brought into pence at once 
by multiplying by 240; or into farthings by multiplying 
by 960 ; and on the contrary, farthings and pence may be 
brought at once into pounds by dividing by the same num- 
bers. 

• • 

To reduce foreign or Enflish coin into pounds sterling, 
multiply the m\en number of pieces, by the shillings, pence 
or fartliings^hat are in one piec,e, and the nroduct will be 
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accordingly of tne same name, which bring into pounds 
sterling, by division, as before directed ; see the following 
example No. 1. 

In order to reduce sterling money inlo foreign coins, 
bring the given pounds sterling and the given coin into one 
name, either shillings, pence, or farthings, then divide one 
by the other and the quotient will be the answer, sec exam- 
ple, No. 2. ‘ 

Examples. ^ 

No. 1. Reduce 246 Venetian ducats into sterling money, 
at 52rf. sterling per ducat. 

Ducats. 

246 

62 

492 

1230 


12)12792 


2|0)10616 


Ansvser £53. 6s. 


No. 2. Reduce £63. 6s. sterling into ducats, at 52dL 
sterling per ducat. 

£. s. 

63 6 

,20 

1066 

12 


62)12792(246 dueaU. 
104 

239 

208 


312 

312 

It has already been stated that all g^eat namW pre b^oaght 
into small by multiplication, and all small ones into great 
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by division ; and as this observation will apply to the re- 
duction of ail kinds of weights and measures, an example or 
two shall suffice without further directions. 

Examples. 

Jn 456 C. S^r. 27 lb. of copper how many pounds? 

C. qr. lb. 

» 466 3 27 

4 

• 

1827 

28 

14623 

^ 3656 


Answsr 51183 lb. 

In 47,964 grains how many pounds troy ? 

gr. 

24)47964(1998 dwt. 

24 

V 

239 dwt. 

216 2|0)199|8 

236 12)99. 18 dwt. 

216 , 

lb. 8. 3 o*. 

204 

•• 192 

Vtgr. 

AnsweVt 8lb. 3oz. 18eftcf. I2gr. 

APPLICATION. 

• Handel’s first Commemoration at Westminster Abbey, 
in 1784, is said to have yielded £12,746. How many crowns, 
half-crown, yence, and farthings, are in that sum ? 

Avicei,^, 984 crowns; i 3,059,040 

pence ; 12, 2«K) 160 farthino’s 
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George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, son of the 
Duke of Buckingham, who was assassinated by Felton, was 
a distinguished statesman, poet, and dramatic writer. He 
is, however, yet more famous for ^is vices*and misfortunes. 
His morals were very licentious, though he sometimes 
performed generous actions, he lived viciously and extra- 
vagantly, squandered away almost the whole of his estate, 
and died in obscurity. This happened at an inn kt Kirby- 
Moorside, in Yorkshire, in the year 1087 or 1688. 

This nobleman's estates yielded him annualTy 48,000,000 
farthings ; what was his yearly income in pounds sterling i 
Answer^ £50,000. 

The foot passage from the village of Ifampton-Wick 
through Bushy Park (a royal demesne) to Kingstori-upon- 
Thames, had been for many years shut up fnmi the public. 
An honest Englishman, whose name was Timothy Benno^t, 
aged 75 years, unwilling” (as was his fa\onrite expression) 
‘‘ to leave the world worse than he found it,” consulted a 
lawyer upon the practicability of reco\eriiig this road, and 
the probable expense of a legal process. “ 1 have seven 
hundred pounds,” said this admirable person, which I 
rhould be willing to bestow upon this attempt. It is all I 
have, and has been saved through a long course ol’ honest 
industry.” The lawyer informed him, that no such sum 
would be necessary to produce this eflect: and Timothy de- 
termined accordingly to proceed with ^igour in the prosecu- 
tion of this public claim. In the mean time Lord Halifax, 
ranger of Bushy Park, was made acquainted with his inten- 
tions, and sent lor him. And w ho are you,” said his lordsliip, 
** that have the assurance t(» meddle in this aifair My 

name, my lord, is Timothy Bennett, Shoemaker, of Hamp- 
ton- Wick. I remember, aii’t please your Jordsbip, to have 
seen, when I was a young man silting at my w ork, the j)eople 
cheerfully pass by my shop to Kingston market ; but now, 
my lord, they are forced to go round about through a hot 
sandy road, ready to faint beneath their burdens, and I am 
unwilling to leave the world worse than 1 found it This, 
my lord, I humbly represent, is the reason of my conduct.” 

Begone, you are an impertinent fellow,” replied the lord. 
However upon mature reflection, his lordship, convinced/)!! 
he equity of the claim, notwithstanding the advice of his 
friends to persist, beginning to compute the ignominy ot 
defeat — Lord Halifax, the Nobleman, nonsuitod'^^)y Timothy 
Bennett, the Slwenuikar — an vl ^obabilitv of* suc'cess, 
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Resisted from bis opposition^ and opened the road ; 'which 
<s enjoyed without molestation to this day. 

How many guineas, pence, halfpence, and farthings, are 
in the venerabld Mr. Timothy Bennett’s fortune ; — Ansvoer, 
6G0 gunieas, 14 shillings ; 168,000 pence ; 036,000 half- 
pence ; 672,000 farthings. 

Wks'1*minster Bridge is reckoned one of the most 
complete and elegant structure of the kind in the known 
world. It was begun in 1738, and finished 1750, at the 
expense of £218,800, defrayed by the parliamept. 

Black Friar’s BuiDGEis alsoa very fine bridge, and its 
architecture has been spoken of in terms of high commen- 
dation. It commands a fine view of the Thames, and dis- 
covers the majesty of St, Pauls in a very striking manner. 
It was begun in 1760, and completed in 10 years and three 
q^iarters, at the expense of £15:^5840 sterling, which was 
discharged by a toll upon the passengers. 

How many farthings are in the amount of the sum ex- 
pended in building the above-mentioned two bridges ; and 
how many half-crowns, sixpences, pence, and farthings, are 
in their difl’erence? — Answer, 356,774,400 farthings, in the 
whole ; 527,680 half-crowns, 2,638,400 six pences, 15,830,400* 
pence ; and 63,321,600 farthings in the difference. 

f 

A Colossus is a statue of enormous magnitude. In the 
temple of llelus, at liabylon, there was a golden statue 
forty feet high, which weighed 1000 Babylonish talents, 
and was worth three millions and a half of our money. There 
was an image erected on the plains of Dura, which, accor- 
diifg to Daniel, was sixty cubit?, or about ninety feet, in 
height. But the most celebrated Colossus of which any 
account isj>resei;^ed, and which is therefore emphatically 
styled file Colossus, and deemed one of the wonders of the 
world, was a statue of brass, erected to the Sun, at the 
mouth of the harbour of Rhodes, a city in an island of the 
same name, in the Mediterranean Sea. It was 105 feet high, 
and proportioned in all its parts ; and according to the 
general opinion, the ships of that period passed between 
its legs. 

^hares, of Lindus, devoted 12 years to the completion of 
tlie work, which occurred 288 years B. C. Sixty-six years 
subsequent to its erection, an earthquake overthrew it, and 
it lay negle^fed 894 years, that is, till the year of our Lord 
672 ; Svhefi'^Ioarvias, the sixtft caliph, or emperor ^ th'* 
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Saracens, having taken Rhodes, sold the brass of this fa* 
raous statae to a Jewish merchant^ who loaded 900 camels 
with it. Allowing only 800 lb weight to every camel (though 
some will carry 13 or *1300 lb.) how many (ions did the Co- 
lossus weigh ? — Answer^ 321 T. 8 C. 2 qr. 8 lb. 

The invention of bells is by some attributed to the Egyp- 
tians. Be this as it may, it is certain, that they ‘ were al- 
ways used to announce the festivals in honour of Osiris. 
Among the Hebrews, the high priests in grand ceremonies 
wore a kind of tunic, ornamented with small golden bells ; 
and the prophet Zechariah,chap. xiv. 20, speaks of bells hung 
to war-horses. At Athens, the priests of Proserpine and 
Cybele used them during their sacrifices. Bells were 
known also among the Persians, the Greeks, and the Ro- 
mans. 

It is said that Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, a city of Cq/n- 
pania, in Italy, introduced bells into the church, about 
A. D. 400, to summon the people to divine worship, and to 
distinguish the canonical hours ; but it does not appear 
that large bells were used before the sixth century. In 
Britain they were applied to church purposes before the 
^conclusion of the seventh century ; being introduced about 
the time when parish churches were first erected among us. 
Those of France and England appear to have been fur- 
nished with several bells. In the time of Clothaire II. 
King of France, and in the year CIO, the army of that 
prince was frightened from the siege of the city of Sens, 
by the ringing of the bells of St. Stephen s church. Bells 
were baptized about the beginning of the following cen- 
tury. ^ 

The practice of ringing bells in change, or regular peals, 
is said to be peculiar to England ; whence Britain has been 
termed the ringing island. The custom seems to have com- 
menced in the time of the Saxons, and was common be- 
fore the Conquest. It is with us reduced to a science, and 
peals have been composed which bear the name of the in- 
ventors. 

There are several bells of great magnitude in England ; 
particularly Tom of Lincoln, weighed 11,200 pounds ; Peter 
of Exeter, weighed 12,500 pounds ; and “ Mighty lomV of 
Christ-Churcb, Oxford, weighing 17,(K10 pounds. But the 
largest bell in the known world is that of M«>scow, the an- 
cient capital of the Russian empire, of whicIV.a very parti- 
cular and interesting accohnt is given by l)r. Clarke of 
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Cambridge, in the first volume of bis Travels. Its height is 
19 feet, its circumference at the bottom 63 feet 11 inches, 
its greatest thickness 23 inches, and its weight 432|000 
pounds. How mfmy tons, &c. do each of these bells weigh ? 

Answer. The great bell at Lincoln, 6 T. ; at Exeter, 5 T. 
11 C. 2 qr. 12 lb . ; at Oxford, 7 T. 11 C. 3 qr. 4 lb . ; and at 
Moscow, 192 T. 17 C. 16 lb. 


THE RULE OF THREE DIRECT. 

The Rule of Three Direct teaches by three numbers 
given to find a fourth, in such proportion to the third, as 
the second is to the first ; for which reason it is termed the 
Rule of Proportion ; it is also called the Rule of Three 
from its having three numbers given ; and because of its ex- 
tensive use in arithmetic it is often called the Golden Rule. 

In stating the question, place the given numbers in such 
order that the first and third terms be of the same kind ; 
and the second, of the same with the fourth term or the 
answer required (sec examples. No. 1 and 2.) 

If the first and third terms be of different denominations, 
reduce them into one, an^ if the second be of more denomi- 
nations than one, as for instance pounds, shillings, &c. re- 
duce it into the lowest name mentioned (see example, No. 3.) 

Multiply the second and third terms together and divide 
that product by the first, and the quotient will be the an- 
swer, in the same denomination with the second term ; but 
if srfler the division there be a rejpainder, reduce it into tbe 
next denomination below, and divide by the same divisor, 
and the quotient will be so many of the next name, and so 
on ; for#inslance, ‘H* the second term be pence the answer 
will be in pence, as in No. 2 ; and the remainder, if brought 
into farthings and divided, the second quotient will be far- 
things ; and the same respecting any other denominations. 

Examples. 

No. 1. If 50 Iff, of indigo cost £10, what will 1008 Ib, cost? 

lb. " £. Ih. 

t If 50 10 1008 

10 

• 5|0)100h|0 

• • ^Amwer, £201. 12s. 


II 
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No. 2. If 12 ^-aliens of brandy cost £ 4. 10s. wliat will 
134 gallons coat at that rate ! 


gaL 

f^l2 


£. s. 

gal. 

4 10 - 

134 

20 

90 

90 

12)12060 


2|0) I00|'5 


Answer, £ 50. 5s. 


No. S, If 4 C. 3qr. of sugar cost £5. 15s. 7d. what will 
4 hogsheads come to, weighing 42 C. 1 gr. 14 lb. 


C. qr. 

£. s. 

d. 

If 4 3 - 

— 5 15 

7 

4 

20 


19 

115 


28 

12 


152 

1387 d. 


38 



6390 . 




19373 pence, 9 farthings, 
give the above answer, £ o\ 


C. qr. lb. 

42 1 14 

4 

169 

28 

1366 
338 
lb. 4746 
1387 
33222 
137968 
14238 
4746 

632)6582702(12378 d. 

532 

1262 12)12373 ^ 

1064 2|0) 103|1 Id. 

1987 Ans.£S>\.l\s.l\d. 
1596 
3910 
3724 
1862 
1596 
266 
4 

532) 1064(2 farthingt. 

1064 

reduced into phunds, &o. will 
11s. Hr?. ' •’ 
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APPLICATION. 

Spikenard is an odoriferous plant, abounding^ in the 
island of Java ind other parts of the East Indies. Its oint- 
ment was in high estimation among the ancients. The 
evangelist Mark, chap. xiv. ver. 3, relates, that while oar 
Saviour sat at table ia the hoase of Simon the leper, in Be- 
thany, a ^'i/lage near Jerusalem, a woman entered with an 
alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, which having 
broken, she poured the contents on his head. Supposing 
a Roman denarius or penny to be worth of our money, 
what was the value of this unguent, which, ver. 5, was esti- 
mated at 300 such pence I— Answer, £9. 7s. 6d. sterling. 

Mead is a wholesome, agreeable liquor, pi^pared of ho- 
ney and water. It is a liquor of very ancient use in Britain, 
and some persons deem tlie best sort scarcely inferior to 
foreign wines. It is thought probable, that before the in- 
troduction of agriculture into our island, mead was the only 
strong liquor known to its inhabitants ; and it continued to 
be a favourite beverage among lliem and their posterity, 
long after they had become accpiuinted with other liquors. 

If two gallons of mead be worth 4s. Olrf. what is the va-. 
iue of a hogshead, wine measure — Answer, £7. lOs. lljif. 

Metheolin is a sp^-ies of mead, prepared from honey 
. oiled with water and fermented, and one of the most plea- 
sant and general drinks the northern parts of Europe afford, 
and much used among the ancient inhabitants. 

From the custom of drinking a beverage made with ho- 
ney for thirty days’ feast after a grand wedding, comes the 
expression honey-moon, which is»a phrase used by the Teu- 
tones, who were an ancient people that inhabited the nor 
them parts of Germany. Attilla, King of Hungary, cele- 
brated •for* the Intrrible ravages that he committed both in 
Gaul and Italy, drank so freely of hydromel (a sort of meaq 
or melheglin, as the word imports) on his wedding-day, 
that he was found suifocated at night ; an event which oq- 
cnrred in 453, and with him expired the empire of this 
Ilnne. 

If a hog.shead of metheglin, wine measure, be worth 
£ 7. 10.9. llir/. what is the value of two gallons ? 

Answer, 4s. 9irf. 

The vvooi.LKN manufacture makes the principal article 
of our forcigif and domestic trade. In 17t)9, and two follow- 
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ing years, the value of woollens exported from England 
amounted to upwards of £13,01)0,000 sterling*. 

This important branch of commerce received considera- 
ble improvement in the reign of Edward lil. by means of 
persons whom that monarch invited from the Netherlands 
in the year 1331 ; but what contributed most of all to the 
perfection of this valuable manufacture^ was the emigration 
of the Protestants from that country, 

These fugitives, being well received by Queen Elizabeth, 
established several large manufactures at Norwich, Col- 
chester, Sandwich, Southampton, &c. 

It is computed, that 1,500,000 people are employed in 
the British woollen manufacture. Now, supposing each o 
these to earn, one with another, 6t/. per working day, how 
much will their labour amount to in a year ! 

Ansice?', £11,737,500. 

Tea is an evergreen plant or shrub indigenous to China 
in Asia. It is a received opinion, that the green and bohea 
lea grows upon the same shrub; but that the latter admits 
of some kind of preparation, which removes its raking qua- 
lities, and gives it a deeper colour. This fashionable com- 
inodity was tirst brought into Europe by the Dutch, in 1610 ; 
and into England by Lord Arlington and Lord Ossory, 
from Holland, about the year 1666 v at which period it was 
sold for 60^. a pound, though it did not cost more than 
3s. 6d. a pound in Batavia. But it appears, that before this 
time, the drinking of tea, even in public cofl’ee-houses, in 
this country, was not uncommon ; for in 1660, a duty of 8d. 
per gallon was laid on the liquor made from it, and sold in 
3.11 colfee-houses. The present consumption of tea is im- 
mense ; it being computed by Zimmerman, in his political 
survey of Europe, that there are no less than 180,000,000 /&. 
exported annually from China into Euro|)e. This res[yecta!)lo 
writer is, however, supposed to be misinformed in tins par- 
ticular, as persons conversant in the tea trade affirm, that 
the Britannic kingdoms consume nearly as much tea as all 
Europe besides ; and 24,000,000 /ft. are stated to be the 
greatest quantity ever imported into the British dominions 
oy the East India Company in one year; and it is conjec- 
tured that very little is at present smuggled. Valuing the 
whole quantity legally imported at ^(5,900,000 sterling, 
what is that per pound ? — Answer^ 5s. 9^/. 

Glass is a transparent/ solid, brittle, faetitious body 
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produced of a species of salt and sand, or stone, by ibe 
action of fire. 

The discovery glass, according to Pliny, took place bj 
accident, in Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, by cer- 
tain merchants driven thither by the fortune of the sea. 
Being obliged to live there, and dress their victuals by 
making a ^re on the ground, and plenty of the plant kali 
being on the spot, this herb being burnt to ashes, and the 
sand or stones of the place accidentally mixing with it, a 
vitrification was undesignediy made ; from whence the Liar 
was taken, and easily improved. 

The first place, according to some authors, mentioned 
for the art of making glass, is Sidon in Syria, which be- 
came famous for glass, and glass-houses ; but dtbers main-, 
tain, that the first glass-houses noticed in history were erec- 
ted at Tyre, which, they add, was the only staple of the 
manufacture for many ages. Italy had the first glass win- 
dows ; next France, from whence they came into F.nglaud, 
and began to be connnon about the year 1160. The Vene- 
tians, for many years, excelled all Europe in the tinenesi, 
and size of their looking-glasses; but they are now sar- 
. passed both by the English and French. 

The glass manufacture was first begun in England, io 
1557, in London ; iniprqyed in 1035 ; and brought to a 
great degree of perfection in the reign of King William III. 
But the first glass-plates, for looking-glasses and cooch- 
wiudows, were made in 1673, at Lambeth. 

An extensive manufactory of this elegant and valuable 
branch of commerce, first established in Lancashire about 
the y»ear 1773, bids fair to rival, it»not excel, the most cele- 
brated continental manufactures, with respect to the qua- 
lity, brilliancy, and size of its productions. Mr. Townsend, 
however^ wlx) traveled through Spain in 1786, asserts, that 
the glass manufacture at St. lldefonsa (a noted palace built 
by Philip V. about 24 miles from the famous Escurial) is 
carried to a degree of perfection unknown in England. The 
largest mirrors are made in a brass frame, 162 inches long, 
93 wide, and 6 deep, weighing nearly nine tons. These are 
designed wholly for the royal palaces, and for presents 
from the king. 

If*1728 elegant wine glasses were bought for £65. 2s. 
how must they be sold per dozen, or per glass, to gain ten 
guineas by theieale of the whole? 

yinttger, 10s. 6rf. per dozen ; or lO^rl. per glass. 
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THE RULE OF THREE INVERSE. 


The Rnle of Three Inverse, or, as it is often called, of 
Indirect Proportion, is used, when of four nnmbe/s the third 
bears the same proportion to the first as the second does to 
the fourth ; therefore the less the third term is in . respect to 
the first, the greater will the fourth be in respect to the 
second. 

Multiply the first and second terms together, and divide 
tlieir prodqct by the third, and the quotient will be the 
. answer. 


Examples. 

No. 1. If a board be 9 inches broad, bow much in lengtti 
will make a square foot ? 

in- h. in. 1. m. b 

xf 12 12 9 

* 12 

/ 9)144 , 

Answer, 16 inches in length. 


No. 2. ' How man} yards of sarcenet, of 3 qr. wide, wiL 
. ne 9 yards of cloth of 8 pr. wide. • 

qr. w. qr. 1. qr. s. 

If 8 9 . 3 

8 » 

3)72 

Antwer, 24 yards. 

To know when the question belongs to the direct, and 
when to the indirect or inverse rule, consider whether the 
answer to the question ought to be more or less than the 
second number : if more, then the lesser of the first and 
third numbers must be your divisor ; but it less, then the 
gieatcr of the first and thfrd nmnhers must be your 'divisor. 
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APPLICATION. 

Shalloon is a slight woollen stuff, supposed to have 
received its nam# from Chalons-sur-Marne, in the depart- 
ment of Marne, France, where it still continues to be ma- 
nufactured. What quantity of shalloon, 3 qr. of a yard 
wide, will line 7i yards of cloth that is li yd. wide? 

Answer^ 15 yards. 

If a person lend another the sum of £200 for 12 months, 
how many months should the latter lend the former £150, 
to requite the obligation ? — Answer, 16 months. 

How many yards of matting, 2 feet 6 inches wide^ will 
cover a floor that is 27 feet long and 20 feet broad ? 

Answer, 72 yards. 

The CARPET MANUFACTURE is said to have been intro- 
duced into France from Persia, in the reign of Henry IV. 
The art was brought to London in 1750, by two men who 
quitted France in disgust, 'and came here to procure em- 
ployment. This they obtained from the late Mr. Moore,, 
who, by risking a very considerable expense, succeeded in 
establishing this important and useful manufacture, and by 
whose ingenuity and perseverance it has been brought to a 
very high degree of perfection. We have also manufacto- 
ries fur carpets that are much esteemed, at Axminstcr, 
Wilton, Kidderminster, and other places. 

How many yards of carpeting, 3 qr. broad, will cover a 
ro^ which is 3 yards in length and 4 in breadth ? 

Answer, 16 yards. 


THE RULE OF FIVE. 

This rule is so called from its having five numbers or 
terms given to find a sixth. 

If the proportion be direct, the sixth term most bear 
so5h a proportion to the fourth and fifth, as the third bears 
to the first and second ; but if the proportion be inverse, 
the sixth ro iet bear such proportion to the fourth and fifth 
as tlie first bears to the second ^nd third. 
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The tLree first terms are a sapposition, the two last a de- 
mand ; and in placing the three first ; let the principal cause 
of gain, loss, or action, &c. be put first ; that which denotes 
time, distance, &c. second ; and the remaining one in the 
third. Then, in order to find whether the proportion be 
direct or inverse, place the two other terms which move 
the question underneath those of the same name; if the 
blank fall under the third term, the proportion is ^irect ; if 
under the first or second, it is inverse. 

In direct proportion, multiply the two first terms together 
for a divisor and the three last for a dividend (see example. 
No. 1.) In inverse proportion, multiply the third and fourth 
terms together for a divisor, and the other three for a divi- 
dend (see example. No. 2) and the quotients in each case 
will be the aliswer. 

Note, Every question in eacn part of this rule may be 
proved by two statements in the Rule of Three. 

Examples. 

No. 1. If £100. principal in 12 months gain iCft. 
interest, what will £ 240. gain in 7 months I 

* £. pr. mo. £. int. £. mo. 

100 12 5 246 7 

12 7 


1200 


1200)8610(7/. 

8400 


210 

20 


1200>4200(3s. 

3600 


1722 

5 


1200)7200(6<#. 

7200 


An&ww, £7. 3s. 9d. 
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No. 2. If £100. principal in 12 months gain £0. inte- 
rest, what principal will gain £ 20. interest in 8 montlis ? 

£. pr. mo. £ int. mo. £. int. 

100 -i — 12 6 8 20 

12 6 

48 the divisor. 


48)24000(500/. principal — Atuwer. 
24000 


APPLICATION. 

The PILCHARD is a small salt-water fish, larger than an 
anchovy, but smaller than the herring, which in other res- 
pects it resembles. They abound in the Mediterranean Sea, 
but are fish of passage. The chief pilchard fisheries are 
along the coasts of Dalmatia, in the Gulf of Venice ; on the 
coasts of France, between Belle-Isle and Brest ; and along 
the shores of Cornwall and Devonshire. It is a saying of 
the Cornish men, that the pilchard is the smallest fish in 
' size, the most in number, and greatest in gain, of any that 
they take out of the sea ; an observation amply confirmed 
by Borlase’s account of this fishery. The number obtained 
at one shooting out of the nets is amazingly great. In 
1767, there were at one time enclosed in St. Ive’s Bay, 
Cornwall, 7000 hogsheads, each containing 35,000 fish ; in 
all 245,000,000. The cash paid annually, on an average of 
ten years, for pilchards exported from Cornwall, amounted 
to £49,325. 10s. • 

Suppose 6 men could barrel up 24 hogsheads of pilchards 
in 2 days, how many days would 100 men require to fill 
the nunAer*of hogsheads above mentioned ? 

Answer, 35 days. 

The great colony of herrings, we are told, sets ont 
from the Icy Sea about the middle of winter, composed of 
such numbers as exceed all powers of imagination. Tho 
main body begins in a certain latitude to separate into two 
graqd divisions, one of which moves westward, and pours 
down the coasts of America ; the other division takes a more 
eastern direction, and falls in with the great island of Ice- 
land about tlfe beginning of march. The Shetland Isles 
oblige them again to divide int* two shoals, which sh ip' 
4 . 11 * 
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their course along* the eastern and western coasts of the 
British Isles ; and the last are observed to be much larger 
and fatter, as well as considerably more abundant, than 
those on the east side. The immediate cause of their mi- 
gration is supposed to be their strong desire to remove to 
warmer seas, for the sake of depositing their spawn, where 
it will vivify with more certainty than under the frigid 
zone. It cannot be from defect of food that they leave the 
polar regions, whatever that food may be, for they come to 
us full of fat, and on their return are generally observed to 
be very lean. Our countrymen have been long reproached, 
and apparently with a good deal of justice, for their remiss- 
ness in this lucrative branch of commerce. The advanta- 
geous situation of our coasts might be of immense benefit 
to us, did We not permit the Dutch, Hamburghers, and 
others, to come yearly in vast numbers, and not only take 
the tish from our own coasts, but sell them to us for our 
money, when they have done. Scotland, it is generally al- 
lowed, suffers incredibly on this score: no country in Eu- 
rope can pretend to rival it in the abundance of the finest 
fish wherewith its numerous harbours, lakes, and rivers are 
stored. The Scottish islands, especially those on the wes- 
tern side, do certainly lie most commodiously for carrying 
on the fishing trade to the utmost perfection. Loch P’jne, 
says the Rev. Mr. Gilpin, is a ralt lake communicating 
with the sea. It has a crowded navigation, being one of the 
favourite haunts of the herring, and at certain seasons of 
the year is frequented by innumerable shoals, insomuch 
that the lake is said to contain one part water and two parts 
fish. In a single bay of this lake above 600 boats are some- 
times employed in taking them. Each of these vessels 
clears on an average annually from £40 to £60, according 
to Dr. Garnett, who adds, that 20,000 barrels, each on a 
medium containing 700 herrings, have been caught and 
cured in one season in Loch Fyne. 

If two boats could take four thousand herrings in six 
days, how many weeks (exclusive of Sundays) would the 
number of boats mentioned above require to take the entire 
quantity of fish specified by Dr. Garnett ? 

Answer f 1 1 weeks 4 days. 

A STEAM-ENGINE is a machine that derives its moving 
powder from the elasticity and condensibility of the steam of 
boiling water. It is alb, wed to be the most valuable present 
that the arts of lib' bine e\et leceived from the philosopher 
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and the most curious object that liuman Ingenmty has yo 
offered to his contemplation. The mariner’s compass, flie 
telescope, the microscope, spectacles, gunpowder, and mauy 
other most useftil servants to the weakness and necessities 
of man, were the productions of chance, and we do not ex- 
actly know to whom we are indebted for them ; but the 
steam-engine was, in the very beginning, the result of re- 
flection, and the production of a very ingenious mind ; and 
every improvement that it has received, and every alteration 
in its construction and principles, were also the result of 
philosophical study. The steam-engine was, , beyond all 
doubt, invented by the Marquis of Worcester, in the reign 
of Charles II. but it does not appear that the noble inven- 
tor could ever interest the public either in favour of this or 
his other discoveries. Captain Savary, a person of great 
ingenuity and ardent mind, saw, however, the reality and 
practicability of the Marquis’s project, and, about the year 
l696, erected several machines of this kind. The tin-mines 
of Cornwall standing in great need of hydraulic assistance, 
Mr. Savary was much engaged in projects for draining 
them by his steam-engine. This made its construction and 
principles well known among the machinists and engineers 
of that neighbourhood, some of whom made successful at-* 
tempts to improve it. Among these was a Mr. Newcomen, 
who erected one upon S new principle, that is now called 
Newcomen’s Engine. Mr. Keane Fitzgerald also made an 
important addition to the steam-engine ; but to Mr. Watt, 
of Glasgow, and Mr. Boulton, of Soho, it is indebted for 
its present slate of excellence. 

These invaluable machines are of most extensive usf 
being employed in drawing water from coal-pits and mines 
in supplying cities with water, and in working metals : ir 
short, ^n avery demand of manufacture on a great scale 
they offer us an indefatigable drudge, whose strength has 
no bounds. The greatest mechanical project that ever 
engaged the attention of man was on the point of being 
executed by this machine. 'Fhe States of Holland were 
treating with Messrs. Watt and Boulton for draining the 
Haerlem Meer, and even reducing the Zuyder Zee ; but the 
unsettled state of public affairs in that country has hitherto 
prevented the execution of the plan, which, there is no 
doubt, will be fully accomplished at some more auspicious 
period. • 

To, suiih amazing perfection has this chef-itauvrt cf 
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haman art at lengtli beins: brought, that the consumption 
of one bushel of good pit-coal will enable it to raise 6,000 
hogsheads of crater ten feet high, or to do the work of ten 
horses for one hour. Upon this suppoi>1tion, how many 
g;'!lon3 of this liquid would 144 pecks of coal raise to a 
similar height ? — Answer, 13,608,000 gallons. 


PRACTICE. 

• 

This rule is so called from its frequent use and brevity 
in casting up all sorts of goods or merchandise. 

Tt is performed by taking what are called aliquot or cvei 
parts of the different denominations ; by which nlc■an^ 
many tedious reductions may bo avoided. It would bear, 
endless task to give you all the easy methods of operation, 
but the general rules are all given with examples to illus- 
trate them. 

All questions in the Rule of Three, where the first num- 
ber in the statement as 1, may be performed by this rule ; 
but it is necessary first to learn the folio v/ing tables bv 
heart : 


Tables. 


Parts of a Shilling. 
d. 


Parts of a Pound 

$. d. 


1 is 

"A 

1 

0 

is 

14 — 

i 

i 

1 

8 

— 

2 — 

2 

0 


3 — 

1 

2 

6 


4 — 

i 

3 

4 


6 

i 

4 

0 




5 

0 




6 

8 




10 

0 

— — 


16 

tV 

i 

i' 

4 

i 

1 


Rule I. 

When the price is less than a penny, divide by the ali- 
quot parts that are in a penny ; then by 12 and 20, which 
will give the answer. 
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Examples. 

No. ]. 2106 poaads of iroa at per poand. 

lb. * 

id. is i— 2)2106 
, 12)1053 

' 2|0)8|7 9rf. 

£i. 7s. Qd. Answer. • 


No. 2. 6244 ounces of sulphur at |cf. per ooftoe, 

oz. 

id. is 1-2)3244 

Id, is i of id. — 2) 165^ 

811 

12)2433 
^10)2012 9d. 

£10. 2s. 9d. Answer. 


Rule 2. 

• • 

When the price is less than a shilling, divide by the 
aliquot parte that.are in a shilling ; add them together and 
it will ^ve the answer in shillings, which divide by 20, as 
before. 


Examples. 


No. 1. 




246 yards of ribbond at 3d. per yard. 

yd. * 

(id. is 4—4)246 

2 | 0 ) 6|1 6 </. 


£3. If. 6<f. 
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No. 2. 249 ells of canvass at iid. per cll. 

eU*. 

4d is 4— 3)249 

4^ is4of4rf.-8)83 

10 4U 


210).0|3 45rf. 

£4. 13^. 4ir/. Amwer, 


Rule 3. 

When tbe price is more than a shilling, but less than two, 
set the given qoantity down as so many shillings, but draw 
no line under it ; then take the aliquot parts of so much of 
the price as is more than a shilling, as in the last rule ; add 
all the amounts together, and the sum will be the answer in 
shillings. 

Examples. 

No. 1. 2050 yards of calico at Is. 4d. per yard. 

yd. 

Ad. is P — 3)2050 

G88 hd. 

2|0)273|3 Ad. 


£130. 13s. Ad. Answer. 


No. 2. 6806 pounds of sugar at Is. Sid. per ponnd. 

lb. 

3d. is i— 4)6806 ' ' ‘ 

id. is I of 3rf.— 6)1701 6d. 

283 7d. 


210)879|1 Irf. 

£439. 1I.S. Id. Answer 

Rule 4. 

When the price is any even number of shillitigs less thag 
20, multiply the given quantity by half the price, doubliujr 
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ilie lii'st nguro of the product and calling it shillings ; the 
e^i ul the product will be pounds. 


JL\ AMPLES. 


No. I. 

2 i7G lb. of tea at Us. pea lb. 


li. 

2476 


No. 2. 

2967 yd. of cloth at 14s. 

yd. 

^7 


£990. 8s. Answer. £2076. J^s. Answer. 


Rule 5. 

W'licn the price is any odd number of shillings under 20, 
multiply the given qua >tity by the price, and the product 
will be the answer in shillings. 

Example. 

4962 gallons of spirits at 19s. per gallon. 

yoL 
• 4962 

19 

210)9427,8 

£ 4713 . I8s. Answer, 

• • 

^ Rule 6. 

AV'^hen the price is shillings, or shillings and pence, and 
they are an uliiiuot part of a pound, divide by the aliquot 
part, and the quotient will bo the answer in pounds. 

Examples. 

No. 1. 251 yards of cloth at 10s. per yard. 

• yd. 

10 . is 5—2)254 


£ 127* Answer. 
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No 2. 972 gallons of British wine os Qs. Sd. per gallon. 

gal. 

Qt. Sd. is 3)972 

£324. Answer. 


Rule 7,^ ! 

When the price is shillings and pence, and they are not 
an aliquot part of a pound, multiply the given quantity by 
the shillings* and take parts for the pence, &c. ; add them 
together, and the sum will be the answer in shillings. 

Examples. 

No. 1. 427 yards of Irish at 5s, 9d. per 

yd. 

Qd. is i — 2)427 
5 

2135 

ad^uioiGd.—2) 213 firf. 

106 ifd. 

a • 

2|0)245|5 3rf. 

• £122. 15$. 3(/. Answer. 


No. 2. 402 pounds of tea at 10$. 4ld. per pound. 

lb. 

Ad. is ^ -3)402 

10 

4020 

W. is 1 of 4rf.— 8) 134 

16 9d. 

2|0)417|0 9d. 

£208. 10$. 9/1. Anewet. 


Rule 8. 

When the given price is pounds and shillings, multiply 
the quantity by the pouilds .and proceed with the shijlings. 
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if they are even, as in rule 4 (see the following example, 
No. 1) ; but if odd take aliquot parts, add them togetber, 
and the sum will be the answer (see No. 2.) 


No. 1. 


Examples. 

649 pieces of Irish at £4. 6s. per piece. 


pieces. 

649 

4 


2596 
194. 14s. 

£2790. 14s. 


pieces. 

649 

8 

£194. L4s. 


jlnsiocr. 


No. 2. 514 watches at £10. 15s. per watch 

watches. 

10s. is i —2)614 
10 
5140 

5s. isJoflOs.— 2) 257 

128. 10s. 

£5525. 10s. Answer, 


Rule 9. 

When the price is pounds, shillings, and pence, and the 
shillings and pence are an aliquot part of a pound, multiply 
the ^iven quantity by the pounds, as in the last rule ; and 
take parts for the shillings and ^ence, as in role 6 ; add 
them together, and the sum will be the answer. 

* • * Example. 

274 pieces of Irish at .£7. 6s. %d. per piece. 

pieces. 

6s. Sd. is i— 3)274 

7 

1918 

• 91. 6s. 8rf. 


£2009. 6s. 8rf. .ditjitotr. 
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W hen the price is pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings, 
and the shillings and pence are nut an aliquot part of a 
pound, reduce the pounds and shillin'gs into shillings ; 
multiply the given quantity by the shillings, as in rule 9; 
take parts for the pence and farthings, as in rule 2. 

Example. 

279 pieces of muslin at £0. 11s. 9ld. per piece. 

£. s. pieces. 

. C 11 Ck/. is 5—2)279 
20 131 

. I31s. 279 

837 

279 


30549 

3rA IS j ofCw/.— 2i 139 r)</. 
i</. is ^ ol 3ff 0) 09 2 

11 7j 

2i0)3070|9 lOlr/. 

£i8i)S. 95. lOlrf. Answer. 


A few more examples, in each of ll.e preceding rules, are 
here subjoined for the learner’s practice, for which he will 
need no farther intruclions ; as it will be only necessary lo 
consider to which rule ea.;h example belongs, and refer to 
it for the mode of its operation. 


Examples^. 


347, 

810, 

352, 

1776, 

J 9 , 
5, 

2700, 

1720, 

2643, 

872, 

5271, 


at 9\d i - 
at OJrf ? ■ 
at IJrf? - 
at 3c?? - 
at 6c??- 
at 2irf?- 
at7ic?? - 
atll^rf?- 
at 2s ? - 
at 8s ? - 
at 14s? - 


Answer, 
Answer, 
A nswer, 
Anstcer, 
Answer, 
Answer^ 
A nswer, 
A nswer. 
Answer, 
Answer, 
Answer 


14s. .5',c/. 

£2. 10s. 7ld. 
£2. 4s. 

£22. 4 s. 

£22. Os. Oc?. 
£3. Os. ll.ee/. 
£81. ll s. :id. 
£82. 8s. 4c/. 
£204. Os. 
£348. ICs. ^ 
£3689. 14s. 
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2G4, at 19s ? — Answer, £250. 16s. 

71.'>0, at Is. fidi — Answer, £595. 16s, 8rf. 

3150, at 3s. Ad ! — Answer, £525. 

2715, at 2s, 6d? — Amwer, £339. 7s. Gd. 

2710, at Gs. 8d t — Answer, £903. 6s. 8d. 

7211, at Is. 3d t — Answer, £450. 13s. 9d. 

801, at 10s. 9<i? — Answer, £430. 10s. Od. 

807, '4j. I6s. 5d! — Answer, £662. 8s. 3d. 

2710, at 3s. 2d J — Answer, £429. Is. 8d. 

841, at 13s. 2d ! — Answer, £553. 13s. 2d. 

969, at 19s, 1 Irf? — Anstoer, £964. 19s. 3d. 

875, at Is. 7id ! — Answer, £61. Is. Aid. * 

3715, at 9s. Aid! — Answer, £1741. 8s. ild. 

1603, at 16s. 10.></?— Answer, £1352. 10s. 7id. 

137, at £1. 17s. 64 ? — Atmver, £257. Os.'Aid. 

947, at £4. 15s. 104^ • — Answer, £4538. 13s. 10j</. 
457, at £14. 17s. O^d! — Answer, £6804. 10s. 9irf. 


SIMPLE INTEUE8T. 


Sl.MPi.K Interest is that which arises only from the 
principal, and is a profit allowed by the borrower to the 
lender, for the loan or forbearance of any sum of money, 
for some determined space of time, atid at any rate (per 
cent, per annum) agreed upon ; which, according to law, 
must not exceed £5. for the use or interest of £100. princi- 
pal, called cKnt. for 12 months, called annum. 

The amount is the principal and interest added together. 

?ilote, The rules for simple Interest serve also fur calcu- 
lating Factorage, Brokerage, Insurance, purchasing of 
Stocks, or any thing else, that is rated at so much per cent 

To find the interest of any sum of money, for any number 
of years, multiply the principal by the rate per cent. ; that 
product divided by 100, will give the interest for a year, 
which multipiv by the number of years given, and the 
product will beYhe answf 
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Examples. 

No. I. Wiiat iii the interest of £2^. lOf. Sd. for 12 
years, at 5 per cent, per annum { 


£. 


d. 

246 

10 

8 



5 

l|90)12|32 

13 

4 

. 12 

6 

6i 



12 

. £147 

18 

3 Answer. 


No. 2. What is the amount of £672. fur 7 years, at 4 
per cent, per annum ? 

£. 

672 

4 


1 | 00 ) 26188 ^ 


26 

17 

7 



7 

188 

3 

1 Interest. 

672 

€ 

0 

0 Principal. , 

£860 

3 

1 Amount. 

■■.■I • 


When the rate per cent, is 1, or 3 more than the 
pounds given in the said rate, multiply the principal by the 
pounds in the rate per cent, then take parts for I, or j, 
from the principal, which add to the product, and the sum 
divide by 100, as before. 
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Examples. 

No. 1. What is the interest of £236. 18r. for 2 years, 
at 4^ per cent, per annum ? 

£. $. d, 

^ per cent. — ^2)236 18 0 

4 

947 12 0 

118 9 0 

1100)10j66 1 0 

10 13 2i 

2 

£21 G 5 Answer. 

No. 2. What is the interest of £600. for 7 vears, at 3i 
per cent, per annum ? 

£. 

i per cent.— 2)600 
3 

1800 

1 per cenV — 2) 300 
150 

1|00)22150 

. 22 10 

• V 

, • £157 10s. Answer. 


COMPOUND INTEREST. 

CoMPouvD Interest is that which arises both from 
principal ana .Is interest put together, as the interest be- 
comes due, but not paid ; the same interest is allowed upon 
tliat intere.it^unpaicl, as was upon the principal ; so it be- 
comes a part of the principal ; and for which reason it is 
called inicrcst upon interest, oi* compound interest. 
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It is not lawful to let out money at compound interest ; 
yet, in purchasing of annuities or pensions, and leases in 
reversion, it is usual to allow compound interest to the 
purchaser for his ready money, and therefore makes it 
necessary that it should be understood. 

Find the first year’s interest as in simple interest. Add 
that interest to the principal, which sum will become the 
second year’s principal, and so on for any number of years. 

Subtract the given principal from the last amount, and the 
remainder will be the interest required. 

Example. 

What is the compound interest of £600. for 3 years, at 5 
per cent. 

£. 

600 

5 


1|00)30|00 

30 

600 

£630 Second year's prineipaL 
5 

1|00)31)50 


31 10 
630 
• ■■■ 

£661 10s. Third year's principal* 


1100)33107 10 . 


33 1 6 
661 10 

694 11 6 Amount. 

600 0 0 Original pnncipas. 


£94 11 6 Answer 
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AV P LICATION. 

John Baptist Josl;pii Languet, the celebrated vicar 
of Si. Sul|)ice, Paris, was one of those extraordinary men 
whovwl^rovidence inerciiully raises up for the relief of the 
indigcMit, and the solace of the wretched, for the good of 
society, and lor the glory of nations. It is said, from good 
authority, that lie sometimes disbursed the amazing sum of 
a million *of livres in charities and charitable establishments 
in a single year. When there was a general dearth in 1725, 
he sold, in order to relieve the poor, his household goods, 
his pictures, and some curious pieces of furniUire, that he 
had procured with great diniculty. His boundless beneli- 
cence was not conlined to his own parish or neighbourhood ; 
for, when the plague raged at Marseilles, he remitted large 
sums into Provence, to assist those alllicted people. This 
eminent philanthropist was born at Hijon, June 6, 1675; 
and, after exhausting his whole fortune in works of charily, 
died in 1750. 

Valuing a livre at lOjrf. sterling, what is the value of this 
good prelate’s annual donation in sterling money, and the 
interest of it for nine months, at per cent, per annum? — 
AnSiCert i;43,750. its \alue; and .tPdt)!. 10^. 7hd. its interest 
lor nine months. 

A JEWEL is any precious stone, or ornament beset with 
them. Jewels made a part of the ornaments with which the 
Jews, Greeks and Romans, especially their ladies ot distinc- 
tion, adorned themselves. So prodigious was the extrava- 
gance of the Roman ladies, in particular, that Pliny the 
l^dcr says, he saw Lollio Paulina with an equipage of 
this kind, amounting, according to Dr. Arbuthnot’s calcula- 
tion, to £322,910. 13s, 4d. of our money. At the splendid 
ontei ^iniflcnttlwt Prince Potemkin gave to the late Empress 
of Russia at Pelersburgh, in 1791, the jewels worn h\ 48 
young persons belonging to the*court, who performed a ballot, 
wore estimated at a million sterling. 

What is the interest of the two sums mentioned in this 
question, for (»nc day, at 5 per cent, per annum ? 

Answer^ £181. 4s, per day. 

^The art of weaving tapestry was introduced into Eng- 
land by William Sheldon, Esq. about the end of the reign of 
Jlenry VI 21^; and in the reign of James I. a manufacture 
of tapestry was setup at Mortlake, in Surry, which at- 
laindl to* a great degree of nel*fection. The first establish- 
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ment of a tapestry manufactare at Paris was under Henry 
IV. about the year 1G06, by means of several excellent ar- 
tists, whom he invited from Flanders. But this fell with the 
death of that prince. Under Louis XIV.. it was retrieved 
by the care and address of the great Colbert, to whom is 
owing the establishment of the Gobelins, a royal tapestry 
manufacture, which has produced works of tliis kind scarcely 
inferior to the finest English or Flemish tapestry, either 
with regard to the design, the colours, or the strength. 
The finest paintings may be copied in this work, and the 
greatest masters have been employed in draughts for the 
tapestry weavers. There is also an establishment of this 
kind at Beauvais. 

The House of Lords, in Westminster, is a room orna- 
mented with tapestry, which records our glorious victory 
over the Spanish Armada. It was bespoken by the Earl of 
Nottingham, who sold it to James 1. The design was 
drawn by Cornelius Vroom, and the tapestry executed by 
Francis Spieriog. Vroom had 100 pieces of gold for his 
labour. The arras itself cost £1628. It was not put up 
till the year 1650, after the extinction of monarchy, when 
the house of Lords was used as a committee-room for the 
, House of Commons. The heads ol the naval heroes who 
commanded on the memorable days of engagement, form a 
matchless border round die work animating posterity to 
emulate their illustrious example. 

What would be the interest of the sum which the before- 
mentioned arras cost, for seven years and nine months, at 
4^ per cent, per annum 1 — Answer, £599. 6s. 0|rf. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FOLLOWING TABLES. 

As in the present state of commercial affairs, money is 
seldom advanced at less than 5 per cent, pet annum, and 
as it is also illegal to be advanced at more, the following 
Interest Tables will be found to contain enough for all com- 
mon purposes ; for it will be easily seen, that by the help 
of addition the interest of any sum may be found, for any 
time whatever, without the labour of long and tedious cal- 
culations. In the first column is the principal, and in Mie 
upper row the number of days or months ; thus the interest 
of any sum may be found in a direct line with the one, and 
underneath the other. 
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EXPLANATION ‘ 

■» 

OP 7'*IB CHARACTERS USED IN THE HIGHER RUI.ES OF 

I 

ARITHMETIC. 


Names. 1 

I Significations. 

f. 

Plus, or more 

\ 

1 The sign of Addition, as 

1 6+2 is 8. 

Minus, or less 

The sign of Subtraction, 
as 6—2 is 4. 

Multiplied into of fy 

The sign of Multiplica* 
tion, as 6x2 is 12. • 

Divide by | 

The sign oi Division, as 

1 6+;2is3. 

Equal to 

The sign of equality, as 
6+2 is=:8. 

(Istoi 

The signs of Proportion- 

( So is \ 

als, as 2 : 4; ‘.6 : 12. 

The Square Root of 9= 

Extraction oj the roots 

8 is 8 ,/9=:3, and the 
Cube Root of 8=^, it 



ft— 4x9=18; signifies, that 6, less 4, muUij^lied 9=18. 

N. B. 8* denotes that 8 is to be squared. *' ‘ 

03 denotes that 9 is to be cubed. 

*^4, or 4 ^1 denotes the Cube Root of the number 4 
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VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


A TRACTION is a part or parts of something considered 
as an unit or integer, and consists of two parts or quantities, 
one written over the other with a line between them, as 

The number placed below the line is called the denomi- 
nator of the fraction, because it denominates or shows how 
many parts the unit is broken or divided into; and the 
number above the line is called the numerator, because it 
enumerates or shows how many of those parts are contained 
in the fraction. 

*^A vulgar fraction is either proper, improper, compound or 

mixed. 

. A proper fraction is such whose numerator is less than 
the denominator, ■J* 

An improper fraction i^ when the numerator is equal to, 
or greater than, its denonominator, as {|, &c. 

A compound fraction is the fraction of a fraction, and 
known by the word of, as | of ^ of &c. 

A mixed number is composed of a whole number and a 
fraction, as 4y 12|, 142);, &c. 


REDUCTION OF VULGAR FRACTIONS: 

Rule 1. 

To reduce a vulgar fraction to its lowest terms, divide 
the greater term by the less, and that divisor by the re- 
mainder following, till nothing remains : then by the last 
remainder divicie both parts of the fraction, and the quo- 
tients. wUl give the fraction required. If the remainder is 
1, the traction is already in its least terms. . 
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Examples. 

No. 1. Reduce to its lowes* ‘erms. 

336)896(2 

224)336(1 

ui)224j,2 

Thonll2>|i?(«|. the term repaired: 

No. 2 . Reduce 1 ^ 7 ^% to its lowest terms. 

2832)12848(4 theu 16i^'W5(= 

1520)2832(1 

1312(1520(1 

208)1312(6 
* 64)208(3 
16)C4(4 

Note$ When the numerator and the denominator do each ot’ 
them end with ciphers, strike off an equal number of ci* 
pbers in both, and the remaining figures will be a fraction 
of the same value, which "educe to its lowest terms. 

Rule 2. 

To reduce a compound fraction to a single oae, multiply 
all the numerators together for a new numerator, and the 
denominators for a new denominator. Reduce the new 
fraction to its lowest terms by the last rule. When it can 
be done, you may cancel the fractions, by dividing the 
numerator and denominator of any two terms by the same 
number, and use the quotient instead. 

Examples. 

No. 1. Reduce of 4 of -^5 to a single fraction. 

Thus O'" =?» fraction. 

Or, thus ^ of 4 of as before. 



t^ART HI. 


or \ntif ' 


filar. 


12/ 


Rule 3 . 

To reduce whole or mixed numbers into an ijtiproper 
fraction. 1 . If the whole number has no assigned denomi- 
nator, an unit sub^^ribed underneath must be the denomina- 
tor. 2 . If the whole number has an assigned daiominator, 
multiply the whole number by th^ assigned denominator, 
and the product will be the numerator to the assigned deno- 
minator. 

Example.— Reduce 27- into a fraction, whose denominator 
shall be 12. 

Thus, 2/ X 12=324. Then, W, Me fraction required. 


ADDITION OF VULGAR FRACTIOI^iS. 

Rule 1 . — ^To add fractions together, having different deno- 
minations, reduce the given fractions to a common denomi 
nator. ^ 

Add all the numerators together for a new numerator, 
under which subscribe the common denominator. And if it 
is an improper fraction, reduce it to its proper terms, and 
you have the sum of all the fractions. 

Example. — A dd 4, i, and I- together. 

Thus, T+ or 144? adnswer . 

Rule 2. — To add mixed ^umbers, reduce the fractions to 
a common denominator, and add them together, as before 
directed, and annex their sum to the sum of the integers. 

Example. — Add 4^ and 174 together. 

First, 4-|-4=4+^= V, or •- 1 -^=:*, or U. 

Then, 4+ 17 -b 14=224, the sum requirerL 


SUBTRACT ipN OP VULGAR FRACTIONS. 

Prepare t!ie fractions as before directed in addition, 
subtract one numerator from the other, and their difference 
will be a new numerator, under which subscribe the com- 
mon denmninutor. 

Example.— I t is required to subtract 4 from 44. 

Thus, 44— 4=^— or 44 , Me difference 
required. 


MULTIPLICATION OF VULGAR FRACTIONS. 

Hkdixk c\)mpound fractions to ^simple ones, per rule 2 
bring ini^ed numbers into improper fractions, per rule 3. 
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Multiply the numerators together for- a uew nutnerab^j 
and the denominators for a new denominator j or, if the 
fractions will cancel, do it as in rule 2. 

Example. — M ultiply A by A* 

Thus, TSrXT2,=T7j the product required. 


DIVISION OF VULGAR. FRACTIONS. 

Prepare the fractions as before directed in multiplica 
tion. 

Multiply the numerator of the dividend into the denomi- 
nator of the dividing fraction for a new numerator, and mul- 
tiply the other numerator and denominator together for a 
new denominator j or invert the divisor, and then proeeed as 
in the last rule. 

Example. — Divide ^ by t. 

Thus, f-f-i or f x4= y or l-f, the quotient required. 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

A DECIMAL FRACTION is a fraction whose denominator is 
always unity or 1, with one or more ciphers. Thus, an unit 
may be imagined to be equally divided into 10 parts, and 
each of these into 10 more; so that, by a continual decimal 
subdivision, the unit may be supposed to be divided into 10, 
100, 1000, and so on without end, all being equal parts, called 
tenth, hundredth, thousandth parts of unit or 1. 

In decimal fractions the figures of the numerator only are 
expressed, the denominatXtr being omitted, because it is al- 
ways known to consist of an unit with so many ciphers as 
there are places in the numerator. 

A decimal fraction is distinguished from arf integer by n 
point prefixed, thus •.5, which stands for Vr, or 4; '75 for 
•iVV» or4; *2752 for and 12’010 for 12-r44ir, or ^ 4 ,, &c. 

Ciphers at the right hand of a decimal fraction alter not 
its value ; for *5 or *50 or •5000 are each of them the same 
value, and are equal to A or 4 ; but ciphers at tfie left hand, 
in a decimal fraction, decrease the value in a tenfold propor- 
tion, for *05 is t4t > al>‘'0 ‘0005 is -nrfirv, &c. 

A finite decimal is that which ends at a certain number of 
places; but an infinite is that whieli no where ends. A cir- 
culating or recurring decimal is that wherein one or more 
figures are continually repeated. Thus 64’76G666, &c. or 
64-7^, is called a single circulating t'r recurring (Jecimalv or 
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rcpctend. And 147’642642, &c. or 147’^42, is called a 
compound recurring decimal, or repetend. 

^ NotCf In all operations, if the result consists of several 
nines, reject them, and make the next superior place an unit 
more. Thus, fat 17*1999 write 17*2; and for 12'99 write 
13, &c. 


ADDITION OF DECIMALS. 

• 

Addition of decimals is performed after the same man- 
ner as addition of whole numbers; care being taken that 
like parts be placed under one another; and, from their sum 
or ditference, cut off so many decimal parts as there are the 
most in any of the given numbers. 

Example. — What is the sum of *0476, 21*476, *0067, *64, 
17*6, and *20764 ? 

*0476 

21*4/6 

*0067 

*64 

17*6 

•20764 

39’97794 Answer. 

To add decimals, wherein there are single repetends, re- 
peat the circulating decimals till each line has an equal num- 
ber of decimal places, and ends directly under each other, 
annexing a cipher or ciphers to the finite terms : then add 
as before; only increase the sum of the right hand row with 
MS many units as it contains nines, and the figure in the sum 
under that place will be a repetend. 

fixAMPi.E. — W'hat is the sum* of 47*67^, 4*02642, 32*tf, 
6*1#, and 27 064?? 

47 67^!444 
. • * 4*026420 

32'?66666 
61#4444 
2706d?66 
1 1 7*67664? Answer. 


• SUBTRACTION OF DECIMALS. 

Subtraction of decimals is performed after the same 
manner as subtraction of whole numbers ; care being taken 
that like pkrts be placed under dkie another ; and from their 
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tnm or rfitFerence cu) off so matn (k ciniiil parts as tlicrc art 
the n)Ost in any of the given numbers. 

Examflb. — W lmt is the diJferencc bcttvecii J76and 10‘764? 

' Frotn 176 * I 

take 10‘764 

MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS.' 

Multiplication of bbcimals is also performed as in 
whole numbers, no regard being had to the decimals, as such, 
till the product is obtained ; then observe the following rules. 
1.’ Strike off so many figures from the right hand of the pro- 
duct as there are decimal places in the multiplier and multi- 
plicand. 2. if there are not so many figures in the product, 
supply the deficiency by prefixing ciphers to the left hand, 
to make them equal. 3. If the number is to be multiplied 
by 10, 1000, &c. remove the separating point in the multipli- 
cand so many places towards the right hand as there are ci- 
phers in the multiplier. v 

Example. — Multiply -17504 by 76. 

•17504 
7Q 

Prod. 13-30;S04 


DIVISION OF DECIMALS. 

In division of decimals the work is likcwi.sc performed 
as in whole numbers : the only difficulty is in valuing the 
quotient, which will be ma<le easy by obsen inL-- cither of «hc 
following general rules: The first figure in the quotient is 
always of the same value with that figure of the dividend, 
which answers or stands over the place of units irm hcrdivisor. 
The quotient must always have so many decimal places as 
the dividend has more than the divisor. 

Example. — Divide 1735 5 bv 6-5. 

6-5)1735-5(267 An^ver. 

REDUCTION OF DECIMALS. 

Rule, — ^I'o reduce a vulgar fraction to a decimal, adu ci- 
phers *^0 the numerator, and divide by the dcnomiiiator : tlie 
quotient will be the decimal fraction required. '' 

Example. — Reduce i, j.,t-and 4 tc decimals. . 

Thus. ll•(X)-♦-4a=•25;and l'0-fc2=-5; also3-(XJ-t-4=-75..-//iA. 



Pab'*' ill. 
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. BOOK-KEEPING. 


Much Jias been said on the advantages of keeping ac- 
counts after the Italian manner, or by way of double entry ; 
a method which can seldom be made of any use in the ordi- 
nary course of business ; it has therefore been thought more 
consistent with the design of this work to omit it altogether, 
and to give in its place a statement of the more simple me- 
thod of keeping books by single entry, or by the use of a 
Waste Book, Ledger, and Cash Book only ; which wll be 
found more useful for the common purposes of business. 


WASTE BOOK. 

The waste book, or, as it is often called, the day book, 
should be ruled with three lines for the pounds, shillings, 
and pence, and one marginal line for the folio of the ledger, 
or cash book ; the day of the week, month, and year to bt 
inserted, each day in whjj:h any business is done, in the mid- 
dle of the page, in the waste book should be entered all 
goods sold and not paid for, with the name of the parties to 
whom it is sold, in the following manner : 


3 

Monday, Jan. 1, 1822. 




• 

Mr. J. Crawford, Higll Street. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1 

6/Z». fine black Tea, at - - 'Js. 6d. 

2 

5 

0 


^ cwt. Sugar, at - - - - 1 12s. 

1 

8 

0 



3 

13 

0 


Tuesday, Jan. 2, 1822. 




S 

Messrs. Coi3 & Brown, Ship Lane. 





20 pieces fine Irish, 715 yds. at - 4s. 

143 



• 

Friday, Jan. 5, 1822. 





Mrs. Williams, Broad Street. 




s 

616. Malagas, at - - - - 12d. 

0 

6 

0 


6/6. Currants, at - " r - 13</. 

0 

6 

6 



0 1 

12 

i~6 
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LEDGER. 

From the waste book every article must be posted into 
the ledger ; and as in the waste book the head or title of 
each is the day of the week, month, and year ; so in the 
ledger the head or title «)f every article is the name of the 
person or firm to whom it was sold : it must be ruled with 
two separate divisions, the left hand for debtor, and the 
right for creditor ; each division to contain a narrow column 
for the day of the month on the left hand, then leaving a 
space for the articles sold, draw a line for the folio of the 
waste book, or cash book, and to the right of each division, 
three lines for pounds, shillings, and pence. In posting 
from the waste book into the ledger, the name of the person 
or firm must be first written in a large hand at the head of 
the page; the day of the month, &c. in the first column; 
the goods sold, in the space between that and the lines of 
the folio, and the amount carried out to the column for that 
purpose. 


1 Dr. Mr. J. Crawford, High Street. (Jt. 


1822. 
Jan. 1. 

1 

3 

je. 

3 

s. 

13 


1822. 
Jam 16. 

By cash 

I 

£. 

3 

«. 

13 

d. 

0 

^ Dr 

Messrs. Cole &. Brown, Ship Lane. 


Cr. 

<1 • 

1822. 



£. 


d. 

1822. 



£. 

S. 

d. 

Jan. 2. 

To goods 

3 

143 


0. 

Feb. 18. 

By cash 

1 


\ 



^ Dr. Mrs. Williams, Broad Street. Cr. 


1822. 1 




d.\ 

1822. 



£ 

9. 

d. 

Jan. 5. To goods 
1 

j 

3 


12 

6 

Mar. 4; 

By cash 

I 

0 

hi 

6 

i 


* 


1 
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CASH BOOK 

'Rie cash boak must be ruled in the same manner as the 
ledger, and must contain a debtor and creditor account; the 
cash must be made del)tor for all monies received, and cre- 
ditor for all monies paid ; and it should he balanced regu- 
larly once in a week or month, according to the number of 
entries the business may require^ 

Ui the case of a retail shop it is recommended that the 
money received for all goods paid for on delivery, and not 
appearing in the waste book, be entered at the close of each 
day in one sum in the cash book under the name of sun- 
dries ; but all monies received for goods previously earned 
to account in the ledger, must bo made received in the 
name of the person or, firm who pays it, with the day of the 
month, &c. in the margin. It must then be posted from 
thence to the credit' of such person or firm in the ledger, with 
reference to the folio of each, hi the same manner as from 
the waste »^ook. But this may be seen more fully by the 
following specimen (jf a cash book entry, connected with 
the foregoing specimen of a ledger entry. 

cash. contra. (Jj. 

1 

1822. 

JaD. 1, To Balance - 

16. Jafties Crawford 1 

i 

« 25, iSundriet - • 

Feb. ) 8. jcole and Bmwn 

ou accouu| 2 

Mar. 4. Mrs. Williams 

25. Sundries • - 

31. Ditto ... 

April 1. Bal. brought for. 

It is necessary here to remark, that in keeping accounts 
by single eiitiy the cash book will be liable to some entries 
which are not to be charged to the account of any other 
I)erson.or firm ; such as all monies paid for various expenses 
which exclusively belong, and are incidental to every con- 
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cern, and also all articles received under the name of sun- 
dries. It will be desirable therefore to bpen an account in 
the ledger for each of these, by which means every article 
in the cash book will be posted somewhere ; and it will be 
also seen at one view the amount of expenses for the year. 
If the money should be paid for goods not posted in the 
ledger, it will be perfectly satisfactory to enter it in the 
cash book and refer it from thence to the waste book, 
without its appearing in the ledger at all. 

Besides the incidental expenses, there will often appear 
on the credit side of the cash book sums of money paid to 
certain houses for goods bought ; these can have no refer- 
ence to the common ledger, but must be posted in a ledger 
appropriated to the ^try of such goods, commonly called a 
bought ledger; see an article in the foregoing specimen, 
“ Garrick and Maclean, on account, 3s.” 

In addition to the books already mentioned, it will be 
also necessary in many instances to keep a bill book, and a 
separate ledger for the entry of goods bought. 

BILL BOOK. 

The bill book must be ruled so as to take a particular 
account of all bills both receivable and payable, such as 
the time, date^ from whom received, to whom payable, &c. 
that it may be seen at one view what bills have been drawn 
on you, and when they must be provided for; and also 
what bills you may have by you drawn on other persons, 
that they may be presented at proper times, and that you 
may not lose your claim upon their drawers or accepters by 
allowing them, to remain till overdue. The forms of bills, 
and some general rules respecting them, will be given ellic- 
where. 


BOUGHT LEDGER. ' 

The ledger for goods bought, must be ruled in the santc 
manner as the ot^er ledger, and the goods you receive at 
various times must be entered to the credit of the severa! 
houses from whom they are bought,, copying the amount 
from the invoices, which of course are previously agrtx^ti 
with the goods actually received ; the sum of money paid 
to such houses will all appear in the cash book when paid, 
and be posted from thence to the debit of each account. 



FORMS OF RECBIPrS. 


When an Apprentice or Servant receives Money for the Uvi 
• of his Employer. 

Received tjie 13th of January, 1822, of Mr. John Barnett, 
forty-eight pounds nine shillings and sixpence, for my mas- 
ter, Randall Norris, 

<F48 ,9 6 Samuel Summers. 


Received the 19th of January, 1822, of Mr. John Scott, 
nine pounds twelve shillings, on account, for my father, 
Joseph Bakewell, * 

a^9 12 0 Thomas Bakewell. 

• 

Forms of Acquittances hy Masters and Men of business tltem- 
selves, upon the Receipt of Money. 

Received the 24th of February, 1822, of Messrs. Jones 
and Bell, fifty-five pounds five shillings, on account, 

5 0 George Bvwater. 

Received February 24, 1822, of Mr. Jonathan Wright, 
sixty-nine pounds eighteen shillings, in full of all demands, , 
for self and partner, 

18 0 Samufx Tilt. 

• 

Received the 16th of March, 1822, of John Brown, Esq. 
and the owners of the ship Resource, the sum of eighty-five 
pounds, in full, for cordage, tackle, and frimming, furnished 
the said ship, 

^i^85 0 0 ^ Peter Jameson. 


, BILLS OF PARCELS. 

Mr. Samuel Newham, Nottingham, Jan. 19, 1822. 

Bought (^f Isaac Wild, 


£. s. d, 

2 Dozen of men’s cotton stockings ----280 
2 Dozen fine ditto, at 42«. - -- -- -- 440 
9 Six-thread superfine breeches, at lOtf. Grf. - - 4 14 6 

6 Four-thread superfine ditto, at 7*- Otf. - - - 2 .*> 0 

6 f*air of silk stockings, stout, at 14s. -..-440 
6 Pair of spup silk stockings, at 5s. 6 (<. - - - 113 0 

£ 19 8 6 
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Mn. Elizabeth Samptoo, Lk^erpooi, Jm. 22 , 1822 , 

Bonght of James Bentley, 


• ^£. s, d. 

16 Ells of dowlas, at Is. 4d. - - - - - i 1 4 

12 Ells of Holland, at 13s. 4d. 8 0 0 

25 Yards of, Irish, at 2s. 4d. - - -- -- -2 18 4 

30 Yards of diaper, at Is. 9<f. - - - - - - 2 12 6 

lOi Yards of damask, at 4s. 6d. - - - - 2 7 3 

1 Piece of muslin - -- -- ---2 17 5 


s£J9 16 10 


PROMISSORY NOTES. 

London, Jm. 1, 1822. 

On demand 1 promise to pay Solomon Greeninp, Esq. or 
order, one hundred pounds, vdue received, M'ith lawful in- 
terest on the same, 

£ 100 0 0 Joseph Brown. 


£87 10 0 Oxford, Jan. 1, 1822. 

Three months after date I‘ promise to pay Messrs. Gros- 
venor and Norris, or order, sixty-seven pounds ten shillings, 
for value received, 

jit Messrs. Ladbroke Sf Co. Sauu. & Saddinoton. 

Bankers, London. 

Promissory notes payable to order must be endorsed by 
the parties to whom they are payable, but if payable to 
bearer, they do not require any endorsement. 

If a promissory note on demand be kept by the holder 
Above three days, and the drawer of it should f<ul, the loss 
will fall on the holder ; but if it be presented and returned 
within that time, the loss will fall on the person from whom 
it was received. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

Biils of exchange are either inland or foreign. Jn- 
land bills are drawn by one trader in one city or town upon 
another in any part of the same kingdom, and these chiefly 
concern shopkeepers or wholesale traders, while the foreign 
more immediately concern the merchants. 
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It rs of great importance that all inland bills of exchange 
or promissory notes be drawn on the proper stamps, and 
also without any alterations in the time, date, or names of 
the parties, as a*neglect of either of these particulars will 
effectually invalidate them in the eye of the law, if it be 
found necessary to sue the parties for the amount. The 
following precedents will be found to suit all common oc- 
casions ; ^id in drawing bills, care must be taken that the 
sum in writing agrees with that in figures, as much mischief 
has often arisen, even from the most trifling irregularities 
of this nature. 


INLAND BILLS. 

0 0 Oxford, Jan. I, 1822. 

At sight pay Mr. George Gregory, or order, fifty pounds, 
for value received, 

Mr. Peter Thornton, James Dawson. 

Merchant, London. 

sB2\ 6 0 Bristol, Jan. 14, 1822. 

Seven days after sight pay to the order of Mi. John , 
Smith, twenty-one pounds, six shillings, value received of 
Mr. .John Grant, • 

Messrs. Tfunnas Sf Jones, David Jones. 

Milk Street, London. 


oTSOO 0 0 Oxford, Jan. 21, It^. 

JTwo months after date pay to my order five hundred 
IKJunds, value received, 

John Grimshaw, Esq. Joseph Greening. 

Merfhattt, Ldlidon. 

FOREIGN BILLS. 

London, Jtin. 16, 1822. 

460 crowns, at 56id. sterling per crown. 

At usance pay this my first bill of exchange (second or 
third of the same tenor and date not paid) to Mr. Simon 
Mohis, or order, four hundred and sixty crowns, at 56rr/. 
per crown, for value received of Mr. James Adams, as pe» 
advice from * 

Mr.,Samuel White, Merchant. Thomas White. 

. Amsterdam. 
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Liverpool, Jmi. 24, IB22. 

480 dollars, at hh^d. per dollar. 

Ac usance and a half pay this my first cxchun;ifo (o Jo- 
nas Fox, Esq. or order, four hundred and eighty dollars, at 
55^d. per dollar, value received, and |)liice it to account of 

Mr. James Horstman, Joski*h Goodman. 

Merchant, Cadiz. 

♦ * i 

Note, Usance between England, Fmncc, or Hollaiu!, i;'> 
one calendar month ; between England, Spain, or Portugal, 
two naonth,s ; find between England and Italy, three months. 

RULES RESPECTING BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

1. The accepter of any bill becomes absolute debtor to* 
the person to whom it is payable, or to any subsequent 
holder, for its contents. 

2. The drawer of any bill must give h!s, correspondent a 
letter of advice that he has drawn sucl^ a bill, or such cor- 
respondent is under no obligation cither to accept or pay 
it ; and if the bill should be returned, although the party 
may have effects in his hands, yet all the expenses attending 
Its return will fall on the drawer, for such neglect. 

3. The holders of all bills of e.xchangc must see that they 
are presented for payment on th6 day they become due, or 
all the parties through whose hands they have passed, ex- 
cept the accepter and the drawci*, will be completely exo- 
nerated from paying them. If the accepter die before 
they become due, they must be demanded of the executor 
or administrator. 

4. All bills of exchangfc, when paid, must have a receipt 
on the back of them ; the party receiving the money, if 
receiving it for his own use, need only wri},c the word 
“ received” and sign his name ; if for another person or firm, 
“ received for — — ” and also sign his name. 

5. It frequently happens, that between the Jiccoptancc of 
a bill and the time of payment, the jiarty to whom it is first 
made payable has occasion to pay it away : if so, he writes 
his name on the back of the bill, which is his order, and 
gives it to the person he is indebted to, and then he is em- 
powered to receive the money : it may be the second (iiprson 
atso wants to pay it away, and then he likewise writes his 
name under the other, and delivers it to a, third person to 
receive the money; and it may be the third does the same, 
and delivers it to a fourth Aerson, &c. All that do so are en- 
dorsers *. and he that last has the bill, if the accepter will not 
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pay it when due, may sue him, or the endorsers, or drawer, 
or any of them, for the money. 

6, When a bill is dishonoured, the party that holds it may 
send it to the public notary, whose business it is ; and he 
demands payment, and then, if required, draws up a protest 
according to law; which is to be returned to the drawer 
within the time limited. 

JVote, The protest is not often used except in the case of 
foreign bills! 


MENSURATION. 

Mensuration is of three kinds, lineal, or as* it is often 
called, running measure ; superficial or square measure ; and 
solid or cube measure ; the first respects length only ; the 
second, length and* breadth; and the third, length, breadth, 
and depth or thidkness. It properly belongs to arithmetic, 
but it is impossible to understand the grounds of its ope- 
rations without a reference to the first principles of Geo- 
metry. 

. Geometry was originally no more than ^he art of mea- 
suring the earth ; but at present it denotes the science of 
magnitude in general. It* had its rise in Egypt, where it 
was necessaiy every year to measure the land after the 
overflowing of the Nile, but in modern times it has been 
applied with success to Geography, Astronomy, and the 
higher branches of Arithmetic. ' 

Geometry has magnitude for its object, and treats of the 
properties of lines, surfaces, and sejids. 

GEOMETRICAL DE^pilTIONS. 

A poinC is that which has no pans or magnitude. 

A line is length conceived without breadth. 

An angle is the mutual inclination of two lines which 
meet. An obtuse angle is that which is greater than a right 
angle. An acute angle is that which is less than a right an* 
gle. 


Superficies. 

A superficies, or surface, is an extension of two dimen- 
sions, viz. length and breadth. 

A plane, or plane superficies, is^ that with which a Hgbt 
line may every way coincide. 
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A plane superficies receives several denominations) ar 
cording to the number and positions of the lines by which 
A is terminated j as follows : A square is a right-angled 
equilateral parallelogram, whose four sides' are equal, and its 
tagles all right 0I)e^. — A quadrangle is a figure made by four 
straight lines. — A parallelogram is a quadrangle whose oppo- 
rite sides are parallel. — ^An oblong, or rectangle, is longer 
than broad ; its opposite sides are equal, and aU its an^es 
right ones. — A rhombus, or diamond figure, is a parallelo- 
gram whose sides are all equal, but its angles are not right 
angles. — A rhomboides is an oblique-angled parallclc^ram, 
whose opposite sides and angles only arc equal. 

A triangle is a space included by three lines, and of conse- 
quence has, three angles ; for every rectilineal plane figure 
has as many angles as sides. A right-angled triangle is that 
which has one right-angle. An equilateral triangle is that 
whose three sides are all equal to each other. An isosceles 
triangle is that which has only two of its sides equal to one 
another. A scalene triangle is that which has all its sides 
unequal. An obtuse-angled triangle is that which has an ob- 
tuse angle. An acute-angled triangle is that which has every 
angle acutiv. 

All right-lined figures, having more than four sides, are 
called polygons, and receive their names from the number of 
their sides or angles. Having fivd sides or angles, it is called 
a pentagon. A regular polygon is a figure with equal sides 
and equal angles. A circle is a plane figure bounded by a 
cun'e line called the circumference, every part whereof is 
equally distant from a point within, called the centre. The 
diameter of a circle is a right line drawn through the centre 
and terminated by the circumference. The semi-diane-eter 
is called the radius. A semi-circle is that part of the circum- 
ference of a circle cut off by the diameter^ A segment is any 
q»art of a circle terminated by an arc. A sector ofea circle is 
a part contained between two ri^t lines or semi-diameters, 
and the intercepted arc of the circumference. An ellipsis or 
oval, is a figure bounded by a regular curve line, returning 
into itself, but its two axis cutting each other in the centre ; 
one of w'hich is longer (called the transverse axis) than the 
other (called the conjugate axis). 


Solicls. 

« 

A solid is that which has length, breadth, and thickness. 
A cube is a solid bounded by six equal squares. * 
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A pmm is a solid whose sides arc parallelograms, and 
whose two ends are parallel to each other. 

A cylinder is a round solid, like the rolling stone of a 
bowling-green, whhse two ends are equal and parallel circles. 

A pyramid is a solid, whose base is a polygon, or right- 
lined figure, and whose sides, or triangles, meet in a point, 
called the vertex. 

A cone is p round pyramid, or pyramid having a circular 
base in form like a sugar-loaf. 

A frustrum of a pyramid or cone is that part which re- 
mains, when any part next the vertex is eut off by a plane 
parallel to the base. * 

A pavilion is a solid contained under five planes ; the 
base is a rectangle or oblong, and the four sides terminate 
in a ridge, parallel to a side of the base, but unequal to it. 

A prismoid is a solid contmned under six planes ; the 
bases, or ends, are parallel rectangles, and the four sides are 
quadrangles. 

A sphere is a solid bounded by a eonvex surface ; every 
point of which is equally distant from a point within, called 
the centre. 

A spheroid is a solid resembling an egg, and is the body 
epneeived to be generated by the revolution of an ellipse 
about its axis, and is denominated either prolate (oblong) 
or oblate, according as tn« revolution is made about the 
transverse axis or its conjugate. The axis about which the 
revolution is made is the fixed axis, the other is the revolving 
axis. 

A parabolie spindle is eight-fifteenths of its circumscribing 
cylinder. 


GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS. 

• • 

Problem 1. 

To multiply feet, inches, and parts, by feet, inches, and 
parts, (which method is termed cross multiplication, but 
more properly duodecimals ;) set the feet in the multiplier 
under the least denomination in the multiplicand, and the 
rest in order, beginning with the least denomination ; di- 
vide each product by 12, as you go on } place the first re- 
mainder under the multiplying figure, and the rest in order, 
adding each quotifent to the next arising product, and having 
finished t(}e uultiplicafion, the sum of ^1 will be the ptoduct 
required. 
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Example.— Multiply 47 feet, 8 inches, by 8 feet, 4 inches. 


feet / 

Multiply 47 8 0 
hy 8 4 


15 

lO 

8 

381 

4 

0 

Answer, 397 

■ 2 

_8 


Problem 2. 

To find the area of a parallelogram, whether it be a 
square, a rectangle, a rhombu.s, or a rhomboides, multiply 
the length, by, the height or perpendicular breadth, and the 
product will be the area. 

If the area of a piece of ground, in yards, is divided by 
4840 (the number of square yards in one acre) the quotient 
will give the number of acres in the said piece ; or, if the 
area in links be divided by 100000 (the number of square 
links in one acre) the quotient will give acres. 

Example. — ^What is the area in acres of a parallelogram , 
whose length is 14'5 chains, and its breadth 9’7fi chains ? 

Here, JSjP= 14*5, and E C=» 975 chains. 

Then, I4‘5x975=141’375=t,141o. Ir. 2()p. the area rt 
quired. 


Problem 3. 

To find the area of a triangle. — 1. Multiply one of its sidei 
by the perpendicular let fall upon it from its opposite angle, 
and half the product wSl be the area. % Multiply tlfti base 
by half the perpendicular or perpendicular by half the base, 
and the product gives the area. 

Example. — How many acres are in a triai^ular field, 
whose base is 28, and perpendicular 20-5 chains. 

Here, A C=28, and B DssTfyb chains. 

28x20*5 

Then, — g — s14x20’5k287 acres, Answer. 


Problem 4. 

To find the area of any r^lar polygon, let &h a pc - 
pendicular from the centre of the figure to one of its sides ; 
then multiply together the perpendicular, the side of the 
figure, and the number of its sides, and half *he product 
will be the area. 
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^ £xAMri.K. — What is the area of a regular pentagon, whos<» 
aides are 48 feet, and which measures from the centre to tho 
middle of one of its sides 41*57 feet? 


Here, A B=4», CH=AVb7, and n=5. 

48x41*57x 5 9976*8 

I hen, = — _ — 3s 4968 4 feet, the area 


re- 


quired. 


Problem 5. 


To find the diameter and circumference of a circle, the 
one from the other, multiply the diameter by 3*1^6, and the 
product will be the circumference. And therefore divide 
the circumference by 3*1416, and the quotient wijl be the 
diameter. * • 


Example. — If the diameter of a circle be 7» what is the 
circumference ? 

Thus, 3*1416x7=21*9912, or rather 22, the lircumference 
retired. 


Problem 6. 


To find the area of a circle, multiply half the circumfe- 
.rence by half the diameter, and the product will be the area. 

Examfi.e. — How many^square feet arc in a circle, whose 
circumference is 6*2832 ? 

C=6*2832, the diameter. 

3*1416 

,,, 6*2832 2 6*2832 

Ihcn, x-^= — — =3*1416, the area. 

2 2 2 


Problem 7- 


To find tjie solidity of a cube, prism, or right cylinder, 
multiply the area of the base into the height of altitude, and 
ttie product will be the solidity. 

Example. — What is the solid content of a cube, whose 
icic is focL ? 

Thus, 2*5 x 2*5 x 2*5=15*628 feet, the solidity. 


Problem 8. 

To'find the surface of a sphere or globe, or of any segment 
or zone of it, multiply the circumference of the sphere into 
the diameter or height of the part required •- and the product 
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irlW be the curve surface, whether it be segment, zone, he 
awiphere, or the whole sphere. 

Note, The height of the whole sphere is its diameter. 

Example. — What is the surface of a globe, whose diame- 
ter is 7 ? 

first, (by prob. 5 ) 31416x7=21*9912, tAe cirenmfer- 
enee. 

Then 21-9912x7=153*9384, the surface required. 

Problem 9. 

To find' the solidity or content of a sphere or globe, find 
the superficies by the last problem ; multiply the superficies 
by T of the radius, or by of the diameter; or multiply 
the cube of* thfe diameter by ‘5236, and the product will be 
the solidity. 

Example. — ^What is the content of a globe, whose diame- 
ter is 7 ? 

Thus, 7 x 7x7x *5236=179*5948, the solidity required , 


ARTIFICERS’ WORK. 

GLAZIERS’ WORK. 


Glaziers’ work is usually measured by the foot. 

If the windows be square, multiply the length by the 
breadth, which udll produce the content. 


Example. 


C 


feet in. 

feot in. 

8 9 high 

. 8 ,9 

7 3 broad. 

7 feet, Z'imhee. 

56 0 

61 3 

2 0 

3 mchts 4 2 24 

5 3 

24 

63 5; 

63 54 


If the windows be arched, or have a curved form, no 
allowance is made in chaining, altbou^ they are actu- 
ally less in measure, by reason of the extraordinary trouble 
. nd waste of time, expen^ or waste of glass, Ac. and the 
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dimensions taken from tbe highest part of the arch, down 
to the bottom of the window, from the height or length ; 
which multiply by the breadth, and the product will be tbe 
answer in feet, kg. 


PAINTERS* WORK. 

Painters’ work is usually measured by tbe yard. 

When tbe wainscot of a room is painted^ tbe roqm must 
be measured with a line, and tbe height taken by girting a 
string over all the mouldings from the top of the comice to 
the floor : then multiply the compass by tbe height, and 
you have the content «n feet and inches ; which may be 
reduce^ into square yards by dividing by 9. 

Exampla. , . 

How many square yards are there in the painting of a 
room which is 45 feet 6 inches in compass, and 10 feet 6 
inches high ? 

/eet in. 

45 8 in compass. 

10 6 high. 

456 8 

22 10 

9)47g 6 

Yards 53 2 6 Answer. 

JOINERS’ WORK. 

In wainscoting, the dimeesleas are taken as in painting, 
that is, by measuring the height and tbe compass ; which 
mdttiply one into the other^ dividiag tbe product by 9 ; and 
the quotient is tbe answer in square yards. 

, • * Example. 

What is the content of a piece of wainscoting that is 9 
vet 3 inches long, and 6 feet 6 inches broad ? 

feet in. 

6 mches is -1—2)9 3 

6 feet 6 inches. 

55 6 

_i_Z* 

9)60 H 

6 yards, Answer. 
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CARPENraRS’ WORK. 

Roofing, flooring, and partitioning, by the principal car- 
penters, in modern buildings, are measured by the square of 
10 feet each way, that is 100 square feet. 

For roofing, multiply the depth and half depth by the 
front, or the front and half front by the depth, and von will 
have the content. ^ „ 

The dimensions are taken in feet and inches. 

Example. 

How many squares does a piece of work contain that 
measures 109 feet 10 inches in length, and 10 feet 7 jncbes 
in height ? 

feet ta. 

199 \Qlong The division is 

10 feet 7 uteh$$ high, performed by point- 
ing off two places 
towards the right 
hand, and the num- 
ber on the left is 
the squares, 8cc. 

Answer, 21 squares, 14 feet, lOf inches. 

SAWYERS’ WORK. 

Sawyers’ work is measured by the superficial foot, .and 
paid for by the hundred, that is, 100 feet; the depth of the 
kerf is reckoned for the breadth, and the length for the 
length. The dimensions being taken in feet,, th.p content 
of feet one kerf superficial may be found by multiplying the 
length by the breadth, and then having found the number 
of feet in one kerf, multiply it by the number of kerfs of 
the same dimensions, and yon will have the number of feet 
in them all, 

KRICKLAYERS’. TYLERS’, AND SLATERS’ WORK. 

Walling is measured by tho rod statute-measure, being 
272 feet and | superficial. The method of taking the dimen 
sions is thus : measure the length hy a line goiqg over the 


1998 4 
G inches ^ 99 1 1 

1 inch ^ 16 7f 

2114 lOf 
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buttresses ; and for the height, measure over the mouldings, 
pressing the line into them even to the middle of the coping: . 
the thickness of the wall is calcnlated by the number of half 
bricks tn lengths the wall is in thickness ; for three half 
bricks, that is, a brick in length and one in breadth, is tlie 
standard thickness : and alt walls, whether less or more, 
must be reduced to that thickness, by the role following : 

Multiply the product of the length and height by the 
number or half bricks that the wall i An thickness ; which 
product divide by 3, and then the quotient by 272 (the ^ 
being generally neglected in common working) and the 
quotient will be rods, at a brick and a half thi&, standard 
measure. 


Example. 


Admit the face of a wall to measure 4085 feet, and the 
thickness to be two bricks and a half, or five half bricks, 
bow manv rods does it contain ? 


feet 

4085 

5 

3 )20425 

272)6808(25 rods, Answer. 
544 


1368 

1360 

8 


Tylers’ and Slaters’ work is valued by the square of 100 
feet ; in sqme places by the rod of 18 feet square ; that is, 
36 S(|uare yards, or 324 feet 

Masons’ work, consisting of stone, is of two sorts, namely, 
snperiicial and solid. Pavements, and the face of stone 
walls, bouses, &c. are measured as brick-work. If the work 
have ornaments, as capitals, pilasters, rails, balusters, &c. 
then they are valued by the piece. 

• LAND MEASURE. 

Land is usually measured by the acre. The dimensions 
aru tu^un .with a chain of four, poles in length, which is 
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divided into a hundred parts, called links ; and ten square 
chains make an acre. But ,to tiud the content (if not regu- 
larly square) it is generally divided into triangles ; thus a 
piece of land of 4 sides (if not square) may be divilied intu 
two triangles ; pieces of 5 sides into 3, &c. but if square, it 
is measured as a regular parallel ugraiu. See problem 2. 

All other pieces of land most be divided intu triangles, 
each of, which most be measured and their contents added 
together. See prob^m 3. 


TIMBER iMEASURE. 

To find the solid cuntent of a tree, it must first be girted, 
and one-fourth part taked for the side of the square, then 
multiply the length of the side of the square in inches into 
itself, and that product by the length in feet; which last 
product divide by 144: but if you multiply by the length 
in inches, then the divisor must be 1728, and if any tiling 
remain, divide such remainder by 12, and the quutieut will 
be the odd inches. 


Example. 

Suppose a piece of timber 16 fieet long, and a quarter of 
the girt 42 inches ; what is tb^ ooDtent of that piece i 

in. in. feet 

42 X 42=1764 -b 15=26460-7-144=183 feet, 9 in. Answer. 

GAUGING. 

There is some sort of affinity between measuring timber 
and gauging or measuring liquors. In both cases the num- 
ber of solid or cubic inches is first found; and in gauging 
the number of gallons is afterwards found by dividing by 282 
if beer or ale, and by 231 if wine measure. 

To gauge a copper, tub or cask, if it be ‘wider at the top 
than the bottom, take the diameter somewhat above the 
middle ; or if it bn unequal, find the mean diameter of the 
bung and the bead ; then square the mean diameter, and 
multiply that square by *7854 and the product will give the 
content at one inch deep ; which, multiplied by the length, 
will give the number of solid inches. 
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Example. 

What 10 the tontentof a cask whose mean diameter is 
78 inches, and length 56 inches ? 

72x72=5l84x •7854=4071-6l36 x 66=228004*7616-r 
- 2^=808;! gallons. Answer. 


EXTRACTION OF THE SQUARE’ ROOT. 

Extracting the square root is finding out such a num- 
ber, as, being multiplied into itself, the product will be equal 
to tlie given number. 

As the square root of 81 is 9, consequently, 9x9=81 the 
given number, as in the following table. 


Table. 


Hoot. 1 1 2 1 

S|4|5|6|7|8|9 

Square. 1 | 4 | 

9 1 IG 1 25 1 36 1 49 1 64 1 81 


To extract the squar^ root of any number, observe (he 
following rules : 

i . Point the given namber or resolvend into periods of 
two figures each, beginning at the unit’s place. 

S. Find by the table the greatest square number that is 
contained in the first period towards the left hand, placing 
the square number under the first^ period, and the root of it 
in the quotient (as in division ;) subtract that square ont of 
-the said period, and to the remainder brii^ down the next 
period for a^dividend. 

3. Double the quotient or root, and place it for a divisor, 
seek how often the divisor is contained in the dividend (re- 
serving always the unit’s place) and put the answer in the 
quotient, and also on the right hand of the divisor. Then 
multiply the divisor by the last figure put in the quotient 
(as in common division) the product subtract from the di- 
vidend, and to the remainder bring down the next period, 
wbi^ proceed with as before. 

Aote, But if it happen that the given resolvend is not a 
perfect square, cube, &c. then something will remain after 
extraction has been made throughout all the points. When 
this is (he case,, you n>'ist annex ciphers, according as the 
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proposed power requires, namely, by pairs or two’s in the 
s<]aare ; three’s in the cube, &c. ; aiid the operation is con- 
tinoed as before. If the given rei^lvend (consists of a whole 
number and decimals together, mabe4he numberbf decimals 
even by adding ciphers to them. 


' Example. , 

It is required to extract the- square root of 74770609. 

74770609f8647 the root. 

64 . 

166)1077 

• 996=166x6 

1724)8106 

6896=1724x4 

17287)121009 

121009^=17287x7 

3t 

Proof thus, 8647x8647=74770609. 


USE OF THE SQUARE ROOT. 

To find the side of a square equal in area to any given 
snperficies, extract the square root of the given superficies 
which root will be the side of the square sought. 

Example. 

* Of 

If the area of a given circle is 4276*6, what is the side of 
a square whose superficial content shall be equ^ to it ? 

Thus, t/ 4276*5=65,4 nearly. 


EXTRACTION OF THE CUBE ROO^. 

To extract the cube root is lo 6nd out a number, which 
oeing multiplied into itself, and then again info the product, 
produces the given nuipt-^r. * 
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As the cabe root of 7^. ^7 consequently 9x 9x9^720 

the given namber, of others, as in the foUowtog 

table. '*r , ' s ' 

--t. • Tahlsi. 


Roots. 

1 

r^TT 

4 15 1 6 

1 ^ 1 8 1 »l 

Cube. 

1 1 

8 1 27 

64 1 125 1 216 1 

1 343 1 512 1 729 


Make a point over every third figure given, beginning at 
the nnit’s place ; seek t^e grpatest cnbe to the first point on 
the left hand (by the table) whose root place In toe quo- 
tient ; then subtract its cube from the period, and to the 
remainder (if any) bring down the three figures, or your next 
period, and call it your dividend. * 

Find a divisor, by calling yoor quotient figure, witn a ci- 
pher joined to it, r ; then three times the square of r will be 
your divisor; seek how often it is contained in the dividend, 
and put the answer in the quotient as in division, only with 
this difference, call the said quotient figure last put up e, 
and multiply your divisor by it, and place the product 
underneath the dividend : then multiply the square of e by 
three times r, and place ' it under the dividend ; lastly, 
cube the figure you call e. Miid place it under the dividend t 
then add the three prodnots together, and it gives the sub- 
trahend, which subtract from your last dividend, and to 
the remainder bring down the next period, and proceed us 
before. 

Example. 

What is the cube root of 21024576? 

21024576(276 the root. 

8 

^r»»=1206)l3024 

8400=3rre) 

2940=3rre> Here ♦•=20, and. e=7. 

343=eee y 

11683 Subtrahend.- 
3ir=218700)134l576 Dividend. 

J3l2200=3rrel 

• 29l60=3r«e> Here r=^0, and f=6. 

2l6=ess ) 

1341576 Subtrahend. 
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USE OF THE CUBE ROOT. 

To find the side of a o(d)e that shall be equal in solidity 
to any given solid, as a g^obc^ cylinder, prism, cone, &c. 
extract tbe cube root of the solid content of the given body, 
wbiob root will be the side of tbe eobe required. 

EXAlfPliB. 

Suppose ‘a stone of a cubic form, which contains SIS solid 
feet ; what is the superficial content of one of its sides ? 

First, ^ 21958=28, side of the ctdte. 

Then. I^x28mb7B4, lie uamlmd reqm n i. 



PART IV. 

, QKOGRAPUY, 

Geography is a science vrhicii descnbes tbe eaith 
and its parts, and may be taken in a twofold sense, mther 
as nnivefsal, rdating to the eartbio general ; or special, as 
bearing reference to any particnlar part of it. 

The relation which Geography bears to j^stronomy is 
well known. It is therefore no wonder tiiat the ancients, 
with all the genins and penetration we may be inclined to 
allow them, should not attain to the same degree of know- 
ledge with the modems, when we consider that they were 
not assisted by the same helps. The modems, in the dis- 
covery of America, have opened a passage to a New World, 
which was entirely unknown to the ancients; and those 
parts of the Old World which onr forefathers thought unin- 
habitable, have been founn to be inhabited ; their torrid 
zone has been found to be temperate, it being refreshed by 
showers, constant breezes, and cold nights, by the direct 
setting of the son, and the interposition of the whole body of 
the earth. 


* GEOGRAPHICAL bEFINITIONS. 

A CqyiTiNENf is a large portion of the earth, which 
comprehends several countries that are not seoarated by any 
sea. 

An Island is a part of the earth which is entirely snr 
rounded by water : as Great Britain, Ireland, &c. 

A Peninsula is a quantity of land which is joined to 
a continent only by a narrow slip or neck of the same, it 
being on eve^ other part encompassed by water : as the 
Pemnsnla of California, in North America. 

An Isthmus, or neck of land, is that part by which a 
peninsula is joined to a continent : as, by the Isthmiu 
buez, Afripa and Asia are joined together. 
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A Promontory, or Cape, is a high pari of Jaud, «'hicli 
advances, pr stretches iato the sea x as the Cape oi Good 
Hope, in the soath of Afact^. 

An Ocean is a vast oolfection of waters surrounding u 
considerable part of the continent s as the Atlantic Ocean. 

A Sea is a smaller oidlection of waters : as the British 
and Irish Seas. 

A Golf is a part of the sea which is nearly surrounded 
with land : as the Gulf of Venice, in Europe ; and the 
Persian Gulf, in Asia. 

A Bay ^las a wider entrance than a gulf t as the Bay o 
Biscay. 

A Strait is a )>iiarrow passage that joins two seas: as 
the Straits of Gibralter, which join the Mediterranean Sea to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

A Lak e is a large collection of water entirely surrounded 
by land, having no visible communication with the seai as 
the Caspian Lake or Sea, in 'Asia ; Lake Ontario, in North 
America, &c. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH. 

The figure of the earth is round. This might have been 
always known from the shadow of the earth in an eclipse 
of the moon ; but it was first completely ascertained by 
MageDan, a native of Portugal, in the service of Spain, who 
sailed round it. 

The round figure of tb# earth may also be inferred from 
the appearance of objects at sea ; and from the observation 
of the stars. The roundness of the earth is ot^usioned by 
every thing on it being attracted to tls centre, which is 
called gravitation or attraction. Mountains bear no seo> 
sible proportion to the bulk of the earth, and are therefore 
to be considered as triOing inequalitiel on its surface. 

The earth bas two motions ; the one round tiie sub in the 
space of a year, which occasions the diversity of seasons; 
and the other round its own axis from west to east in the 
space of 24 hours, which produces day and night. ^ • 

The emth is snrrounded by a thin elastic fluid, which re> 
volves with it in its diurnal and annual motion, called the 
Atmosphere. • • • 
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As air is not of an equal density, the height of the at- 
mosphere canuotv be exactly determined ; for the density at 
air decreases wit|| its pressure, and the higher we ascend, 
the more rarefied and expanded it will be; by whicli ifieans 
tbe height of the atmosphere beccmies indefinite, and at last 
terminates in pure ether. Altbongh no philosopher has 
been able to assign the real height of the atmosphere, it 
neverthelesB appears probable, that 45 or 50 miles is the 
utmost height where the density is sufficient to refract a 
single ray of light t and, therefore, it may be accounted tbe 
altitude of the atmosphere, to the least sensibly degree of 
density. • , 

Tbe atmosphere is a perfect chaos of different effluvia, 
consisting of all kinds of corpn^f^s (minute aparlibles of 
matter) confusedly jumbled together, and constituting one 
mass. Water, fire, volatile salts, oils, &d. are blended to- 
gether in different proportions in the atmosphere, which 
varies according as the more light or more ponderous hs 
these constituent parts prevail. 

The celebrated Ferguson, sneaking of a common mistake 
concerning the weight of air, says, Oftentimes the. state 
of the air is such, that we feel ourselves languid and ilnll ; 
•which is commonly thought to be occasioned by tbe air’s 
being foggy and heavy aj^oui us. But that (he air is then 
too light is evident from the mercury’s sinking in the 
barometer, at which time it is generally found, that the air 
has not sufficient strength to bear up the vapours which 
compose the clouds : lor, when it is otherwise, the clouds 
mount high, and the air is more elastic and weighty about 
us, by which means if balances the internal spring of the 
*air%i(hin us, braces up our blo^d-vessels and nerves, and 
makes us brisk and lively/’ 

In order to form an idea of (he weight of the whole at- 
mosphere upon the earth’s surface, we may proceed in the 
following manner : Suppose tbe diameter of the earth to be 
8000 miles, in round numbers, tbe quantity of square miles 
on the surface of the earth will be 201,065,600 ; but as our 
supposition made the diameter somewhat too large, we 
may, in return, take the number of square miles on the 
surface somewhat less, and, accordingly, we shall make use 
of the round number 200,000,000 square miles for the 
space which covers the earth’s surface : in one square mile 
there are 27,878,400 square feet ; therefore, on the earth’s 
surface we have 5,575,680,000.000,000 square fcet^wbich 
ht\ng Mwdft plied \>v 2(i60 peufids, the the 
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atmosphere on each square foot, (lie result will be 
14,831, 308;800,000,000j00b pounds for the weight of the 
^hole atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding the innnmerakle conSeniences we re- 
ceive from the atmosphere, were it not for its refractive 
power, the earth would not be that beautiful scene it now 
appears. It is the atmosphere that makes the firmament 
appear lucid and bright while the sun shines ; for if the 
earth were not surrounded by an atmosphere, only that 
part of the heavens in which ibe sun is placed would appear 
to shine. In such a case as this, if a spectator were to turn 
his back to the sun, he would behold nothing but darkness 
before hiiu: and even in the day-time, daring the shining 
of the sun, the least stars would be seen as plain as in 
the darkest'night, because there would be nothing to reflect 
the sun’s rays to our eyes ; and all the rays that do not fall 
upon the surface of the earth passing by us, would either 
illuminate the planets and stars, or, spreading themselves 
out in infinite space, would never be reflected back to us. 
But as an atmosphere surrounds the earth, which is strongly 
illuminated by the sun, it reflects the light back to us, and 
causes the whole firmament to shine with such splendour, 
so as to obscure the faint light of the stars, and render then\ 
invisible. If there were no atmosphere, the sun would 
shine as bright as at noon just t efore his setting : and the 
moment he got below the horizon, all that part of the earth 
would be involved in darkness. The same phenomena would 
also attend his rising. But how inconvenient would such 
sudden transitions, from the greatest darkness to the 
greatest light, prove to the inhabitants of the earth ! This 
inconvenience is entirely removed by the atmosphere t for 
though after the setting of the sun we receive no direct light 
immediately from him, yet the all-wise Providence has so 
ordered it, that we enjoy his reflected ligbl for a co^'isiderable 
time ; so that the darkness of the night comes gradually 
on. i n the morning also, as soon as the sun rises within 
17 deg. SO m. of the horizon, he begins again to enliven the 
atmosphere, and to dilTuse bis light through the heavens ; 
iis brightest increasing by degrees, till the sun rises, and 
makes a full day. 

As (he air is a fluid, its natural state is undoubtedlr that 
of rest, which it endeavours always to keep or retrieve by 
an universal equilibrium of ail its parts. When this equili- 
brimn of the ntaio.snhere, happens lo be destroyed in auv 
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part, there necessarily follows a motion of all the circnmja* 
cent air towards that part to restore it ; it is this motion 
of the air which philosophers have depominated Wind. 
With respect to tfiat place where the j^hilibrium of the air 
is disturbed, we observe, that the wind may blow from all 
points of the compass at the same time ; those who live 
northward of that point have a north wind, those who live 
southward, jl south wind, &c. but those who livaon the 
spot where all those currents of air meet, are generally 
oppressed with boisterous weather, with whirlwinds and 
hurricanes, with rain, lightning, and thunder ; for the sul- 
phureous exhalations from the south, the torrents of nitre 
from the north, and the aqueous vapours from every part, 
being here blended together, seldom fail to produce the 
above-mentioned phenomena. * 

Wind piay be produced by a variety of causes ; but the 
most gpqerai are these two, beat and cold. Heat rarefies 
and expands the air, making it lighter in some places than it 
is in others ; and cold, by condensation, makes it heavier. 

As the motion of the air has a greater or less velocity, 
the wind is stronger or weaker ; and from observation it has 
been found, that the velocity ot tne wind is various, it being 
perceived to be from one to fifty or sixty miles per hour. 

The inhabitants of the* earth are distiuguisbed by geo- 
graphers, according to the several meridians and parallels o{ 
latitude under which they live, and are denominated either 
Periseci, Antmci, or Antipodes. 

The Periseci are those who live under the same parallel 
of latitude ; but opposite meridians ; the lengths of their 
day* and nights are the same, as their seasons are, because 
they are situate at the same distance from the equator ; 
hut when it is noon-day with the one it is midnight with 
the other,* there being twe' .e hours between them in either 
an eastern or western direction. 

The Antseoi are those who lie under the same meridian, 
but opposite parallels. These also are equidistant from the 
equator, but the one is in south latitude, and the other in 
north latitude. The Antaoi have the same noon-day, but 
the longest day with one is the shortest day with the other ; 
consequently when it is summer with one it is winter with 
the other. The length of the day with one is also equal in 
hngth to the night of the other. 

As to the Antipodes, they are placed in diametrically op- 
i^site situations to each other ; tl^e feet of the one being 
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directly opposite to the feet of the other: they lie untlet 
opposite parallels ^ad opposite tneridians t when it is mid* 
n^ht ^e 111%.., it is noonoday with the other : th« 
fengCBttday with is ^ shortest day with the other : and 
the length. of-the dsf*with one, is equal to the length of the 
oner’s night : their sei^ns also are opposite ; for when it 
k SBQuner with the one it is winter with the other^ 

, ' ' ' >'* -i- 

Geographers divide the earth into four large portions ol 
land, called quarters; nametf, SunoPE, Asia, Africa, 
«)d Ambrica. 


EUROPE. 

Europe is the smallest of the four divisions or quarters 
of the world, but it is inhabited by the most active and in- 
telligent race of mankind. 

Europe comprehends, Lapland, Norway, Sweden, Russia 
Denmark, Prussia, Batavia or Holland, the German States, 
Austria, Turkey, France. Switzerland, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
and the United Kingdom of threat Britain and Ireland. 

Its three grand inland seas a'e, the Mediterranean, the 
Baltic, and the White Sea : the part of the Mediteranean 
which lies east of Candia is frequently called the Levant. 

The principal European islands are. Great Britain and 
Ireland, Iceland, Zealand, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Candia, 
Ivica, Majorca, and Minorca. 

The principal rivers. in Europe are, the Wbiga, the Da- 
nube, the Nieper, the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Thames. 

The most elevated mountains are, the Alps, which sepa- 
rate Italy from Germany Switzerlano, ana^ Ffance ; the 
Pyrenees, between France and Spain ; the Dofrateld Moun- 
tains, between Norway and Sweden ; and the Capertbian 
Moontains, which bound Hungary to the north and east. 

llie 'principal capes in Enr^e are. North Cape, the Naze, 
flie l^d’s End, Capes La H^ogue, Finisterfe, St. Vincent, 
and Matapan. 

LAPLAND. 

Lapland is into Danish, or North Lapland 

Swedish, or Soqti^™^* * * ” issian, r)r East Lapiand. 
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It M covertstT with . 

with pastures /^ll of reiQ-a| 
The I^plaiiders are faos^ 
(heir amuseihenll.are, 


kind 6 f';.teanif": 


make long apd wiR, 

much iatigue, tHtv^'^Bfty milc^ a dBjr;r and^inTbeif iledgd«t 
drawpi,Jbf «4fed«r, they wfll otbaai^iDl^ pa«| «Ter«^l amlh 
.dale, ipRiaiu''thh ^ 

Bomh of ^mut jtevmi 

I at a t||^ ^ . T^he stapi lue visibt^at ^unlrr (uod" the 
shiheii^l^efiKt’ iittainih»ioB. lo tM supnmier, on the 
tty, the^^q'ts^«*-hM^ seven weeks togefh^^ 

; .\^^NOKFAlr.. ■ -^r*' 


fon^, ohh^ of Sr, and 

mid mjuiMediH : 

®'*‘"Yb6w’'at r'^”^'*''‘'^ 

S dirsdiHw*.— '-I 
and wiR, *^#{1 


hToRWAY" Was dependent opoo Denmark, and they were 
united under qM^oyereigU in I3d7 ; both has beoentty been 
annexed .tP 'Swe^,^-.. ' . ' ','■> 

Norway is ditided into four genera l go vpfnments, namdy, 
Ag^rhoos, Bergen, Drontheim, and wmdbuus; - M' 

The chief towns of Norway ate Cbriirtiana^pnd Beggagi. 
Norway is die , mosji mpontainous country Iti tte World ; 
• the rivers and ‘^if^itacts, which intersect the moittitains, 
ender tra,veIUe|f'aioeedlbgiy dangerous. The inhabitants 
iiave neitW boiti fields ndr gardens, but they sidwist ^efly 
by hunting and fishing. On the coast of -Nm'-way is the 
famons vortex of the sea called Melstroora : it is hedrd at 
a gp-eat distaoo^ and forms a wbiripnolof vast depth and 
extent, and is so violent, that if a ship cbtiies near it, it ii 
drawn in and shattered to piecesV . i. 

^'he chief wealth of Norwi^ 4 ies in its fir timber, witik 
.which fureigpi nations are supplied. It possMsep qaarriea- 
of exceUent marblq, and mines of VarionS metals. 


DENMABK. 

Dbnmari^' pRoPBR is nn exceediludy small kingdom, 
containing eody the j^insula ot’ JuUaod, and the. islaads Pt . 
Zealand, FaBen, v&Q. at the entrance of the Shdtin.|^Ii , , 

Its chief town, Gopeolmn^n, is in die istaod of Zei^nd. 
(it Elsinore, all foreign ' ships that trade to the Bidtic pay 
(oil.. 

That part of the sea sitimte. between Zealand abd Fonen 
is called the Great 4Qd, .that whigh dividelFmien 

from (he continent of Dbomark,"^ ralM tlip %iifle B5s//. 
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aii%l|iod iirtbe nortli^ seas, wfaich is sabject 
te l^enmairk. idiwttids In saiphur^ mbterraneous < fires, and 
T^MQides. : Ia.aietint Kecia is a volcano^^ mile bii'b. the 
lop ef wfaicbalwajs is coTered a^itb snow. 

^kieeaiimd mid the PecmlilKltapds aresaiyeet fo Bemnarb. 
The coast of ^peoiasd is famoas for the whale fishery. 

SWEDEN. 

'SDs BbBN, iiicthd|ng the gfiMSw part ‘of atteient Scandi- 
DSitia. is dinded ^i^o Sweden Proper^ Gotldmid. Finland, 
Swedish £ap^nd, and the Swedi^ stands.” 

The chief towns are, Stockholm, the capital, which stands 
on seven rooky islands, nnited by wooden bridges ; Upssl,’' 
famoDs for' Its n^rersHy ; Dothenborgh, in Gothland ; 
Toraea, in West Bothnia, and Abo, in Fihlimd. 

The chief:., wealth of Sweden arises from its mines of 
silver, copper; lead, and iron. The mines are very spaoions ; 
and afibrding commodions habitations for nomerons fa-- 
milicni, theiy seem to form a snbjterraneoas world. 

Swe^n -is.a moantainons conntry. and is celebrated for 
the nnmber and extent of its lakes. Its rivers are nnme- 
ibos. bat not navigable ; almost all of tbem rise fiem the 
monntains in Norway. ^ 

Sweden and Swedish Lapland abound widi natnralon- 
riouties, and rritb singolar and truly sublime scenery. '^The 
islands about the lakes, and golfs, on the coast of the Baltic, 
are so numerous, that several thousands of them are snp- 
posed to bo inhabited, and the rest are desert rocks. In 
the Baltic Sea there are no tides ; and a current is always 
running into the German Ocean. - 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian Empire, (be Iturge^in extent in the world, 
comprehends ail the northern pait^f Enrope mid Asia, bat 
only a sopatt .part even of its scaati popniation is in a state 
of civilllhitic^‘ By the partition of Poluid, in the year 1772 
and 1798, Biusia aoquired two-thirds of that ooontry, and 
about six milions of subjects. In some parts of this country 
the climate icicles are frequently seen 

bangiDg:.to the^yHpes, and the drivers of carriages are 
often'^und frozdM^rleatb on tiieir seats. 

' The principal towns are, Petersburg, the capital, un the 
Gulf of Finland,; J|||co'W Archangel, on the borders of 
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tbe White Sea; CbenfiHi, <ra tbe Black Sek; Astrachan, 
near the Caspian; and Tobolsk^ the capital of Siberia. 
Petersborg, bftiih siaoe 1700, oeetpas about 170,000 ioha* 
bitants. ,'-i 

Tbe principal lakes are IsMli^'aQd Onega. The chief 
islands are Oronirtadt, in the’Goif of^nland; Oeset, and 
Dago, famous for their rocks, and inhabited by Etonians. 

Russia h mostly a lerel conntry: from Petdrjfbarg to 
Pekin in China ^ere is icarcely a hill ; tbe same may be 
said of tbe road from Petersburg to tbe north of France. 

Tbe principki riversvate Welga, eiMldi, a^r winding 

a course of three ^onaadd; miles, discharges Usw into the 
Caspian Sea by- more than seventy months; the Doe or 
Tanais, the Iffieper, and jSletstmr. , 

The inland navigation of Rnssia is vmy extensive; goods 
may be conveyed by water from Petersbnrg.to China, with 
an interruption of only sixtv miles. Rnssia is celebrate«i 
for its timber and flax trade, its iron and CQpfmr mines in 
the Uralean Mountains, and its fisheries. 

Among tbe natural cariosities pf Russia must be mem> 
tioned tbe rocks of ice; of many, miles in, extent, and asto- 
nishing height, which are found in tbe Frozen Ocean, 
adorned like cathedrals with pinnacles which refleet evprv 
variety of cobars in the snn. 


PRUSSIA, 


The Prussian Dominions were formerlv very small ; 
bnt the acqnisiticm of Silesia and a part of Poland, and the 
abilities of Frederic the Great, rendered them a considerable 
e^ppire. It is divided into l^yal Pmssia, and Ducnl 
Prussia. Royal Prussia lies on tbe west side of the Vistula, 
and Ducal Prussia on tbe east 
Before the paftition of Poland, the Prussian subjects 
amounted to about five millions and U half, but afterwards 
to eight millions. 

The chief towns ai*e, Beriin,*the m^ital ; Konig^erg, 
and Breslaw ; Warsaw, the former capital of Poland ; ai|d 
Dantzic, a celebrated ind^>endent city and sea-pprt 
Tbe principal rivers are the Vistula tbe Pre^i, Nhd tbe 
Memel. 

, BATAVIA. j; 

The Dutch are proverbially oharactmdzed by thrir in- 
dustry and economy, and they were formerly dfistmgttidMd 
(i»i their lore of liberty. • < 
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Batavia consists of seven provinces, namely, Groningen, 
Grieslaiid, Overyssel, Holland, Utreclil, Guelderlaod, and 
Zealand. ^ 

The French, taking advantage of the divisions among the 
Dutch, overthrew and enslaved their once flourishing and 
ind«^pendent republic, and Buonaparte created it info a 
kingdom, over which he placed as sovereign bis brother 
Louis ; but Holland has at length, with the rtist of the 
nations of Europe, recovered its independence. 

The chief towns are Amsterdam, Leyden, Rotterdam, and 
Haarlem. The Hague is the largest, and was the richest 
ri/lage in the world ; it is thirty miles from Amsterdam, and 
was, before the late revolutions, the seat of government, 
and the residence of the principal people. Amsterdam, the 
capital, is curiously built upon wooden piles. Leyden is 
famous for its university. The streets of Holland have 
canals running through them, the borders of which are 
planted with rows of trees. 

The principal rivers are the Rhine, the Msese, and the 
Scheldt. 

The canals are very numerous, and serve for the sa&e 
purpose as roads in other countries, namely, travelling and 
the conveyance of goods. 

GERMANY. 

Germay is remarkable for its subdivisions into an im- 
mense number of independent states, which were all, for 
many ages, politically united. 

Germany is divided into nine great divisions, called circle.® : 
three northern, namely, Westphalia, Lower Saxony, and 
Upper Saxony ; three in the middle, Lower Rhine, Upper 
Rhine, and Franconia ; and three southern, Sawb'a, Bavaria, 
and Austria. 

These circles are subdivided into principalities, duchies, 
electorates bishoprics, &c. Besides these there are a num- 
ber of free cities, w hich are sovereign states. Almost every 
prince of Germany, of which there are about two buivlred, 
is arbitrary in the government of bis own e«tatc; but to- 
gether they used to form a great confederacy,' governed by 
political laws. 

In 1806 the constitntiori of the Germanic empire was set 
aside by the intrigues of the French. The Emperor of 
Austria relinquiyied the title of Emperor of Germany ; and 
a new political^ijllliciatif.n was formed of many eon.sideral' e 
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states, under the title of the Confederation of the Rhine ; 
at the head of which, under the title of Protector, was the 
Emperor of the French : but this Confederation is now at 
an end. 

The Kings of Prussia and Saxony are at present regarded 
as the principal potentates in (he north of Germany ; and 
the Kings of Bavaria and ol Wirtemberg are the most con- 
siderable itf the south. 

Its chief towns are Vienna, the residence of the Em- 
peror of Austria ; Dresden, the residence of the King of 
Saxony, famous for its gallery of pictures, its various col- 
lections in the tine arts, and its procelain manufactory ; 
Berlin, the capital of the Prussian dominions : Hamburgh, 
situate on the Elbe, one of the first comroereial cities in 
Europe ; Leipsic and Frankfort, famous for their fairs ; 
Gottingen, Jena, Leipsic, and Halle, celebrated for their 
universities; besides Hanover, Munich, Manheim, VVirtem- 
berg, Heidelberg, Augsburgh, Constance, and Prague. 

The principal rivers ot Germany are the Danube, the 
Rhine, the Maine, and the Elbe. 

THE AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS. 

The Emimre of AusiTRlA comprehends Austria, Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, and part of Poland. They contain twenty 
millions of inhabitants. 

By the partition of Poland, Austria acquired one-sixth 
part of that country, and more than four millions of sub" 
jects. The capital of this vast and compact military empire 
is.Vienna ; the other chief towys are Prague, Presburg, 
Buda, and Cracow. 

The principal mountains are, the Tyrolese, The .Alps, and 
the Carpiit Ilian. * 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Turkey in Europe includes ancient Greece, and other 
countries, formerly the finest in the world, but owing to 
the despotism and ignorant policy of llie Turks, now the 
most desolate and miserable. 

Tile government is under the Grand Signior, w'lo is 
master of the lives and property of his subjects. He as- 
sumes tlie titles of God upon Earth: the Shadow of God; 
Brodici of the Sun and Moon, &c. 

The northern provinces are, Moldavia, Bessarabia, Wal 
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Ischia, Servia, Bosnia^ and Dalmatia; those in the middi 
are^ Bulgaria, Romania, Macedodia, Albania^ and Epirus 
the southern part, called Greece, contains yiiessaly, Acfcaia 
and the Morea, The famous city of Delpbosis now reducec 
to a mean village called Castri. 

The metropolis of Turkey is Constantinople, finely sitnaU 
between the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea, and still 
oneoftke most considerable cities in Europe. Adrianoplo 
is the second city in the Turkish empire, and was formerly 
the capital. 

The principal rivers are, the Danube, the Save, and the 
Neister, 

The chief mountains are Pindus and Olympus, which 
separate Thessaly from Epirus ; Parnassus, in Lavidia ; 
Athos, and liremus. Athos is celebrated for its loftiness, 
and is now inhabited by thousands of monks and hermits. 

The islands are very numerous ; the chief are Rhodes, 
and Candia, in the Mediterranean ; there are also Zanle, 
CeplianJonia, Corfu, and others, lying west of Turkey, form* 
ing the new republic of the Seven Islands. 

FRANCE. 

France, rendered conspicuous by the bloody progress 
and disgraceful termination of revolution, stands in a 
commanding situation in the centre of Europe ; and is dis- 
tinguished for the military prowess of its armies, and for the 
restless activity and volatile character of its inhabitent»^ 

The government of France has undergone 
It was for a time usurped by Napoleon BuoMf^arte, a mili* 
tary adventurer, who assumed the titles ofEmperor of France, 
King of Italy, &c. but it is now for the present governed by 
one of its native j^rinc cb, with the title of lionis XVilF 

The climate oi‘ France is various; but tlie* tratisilions 
from heat to cold, and from rain to fair weather, are less 
sudden than those experienced in England. In the interior 
the air is very salubrious ; in the northern parts, the winters 
are intensely cold ; but in the south, they are so mild, that 
invalids retire thither from England, to avoid the rigour of 
the climate. 

France was anciently divided into provinces ; but since 
the revolution, it has, will) the Netherlands and various 
p^er tenitories acquired by the revolutionary war, been 
4r T8 |Mkl into one hundred and fifteen department.^. 

the canital of France, is next to i.tmdcm, (ft© 
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largest and most consideral)le city in Ciirope. It contains 
aixmt five hundred tliotisand inhahitanis ; and has lately 
been enriched \*ith imniense collections of works of art, 
ancient and modern. 

The oilier priacij)al towns of I'rance are, LyonS; Mar- 
seilles, Eourdeaux, Lisle, and (jcnevji, the last fornieriv an 
independent stale. 

The pritfcipal moiiiilains in France are, the Alps, wliich 
anciently divided it from Italy; and the Pyrenees, which 
divide it from Spain. 

The chief rivers are, the Phone, the Garonne, the Loire, 
the Seine, and the Somme. The Rhine forms the houndarv 
between France and Germany. 

The canals in France are very nnmorous ; tlic chief work 
of this kind is the canal of Languedoc about one hundred 
and eighty miles in length. 

Near Toulon are the isles of Hicres, which are the same 
as Homer’s isle of Caljpso; the isle of Rhe is opposite 
Rochelle. Belleisle has been repeatedly attacked by the 
English. The isle of Ushant is the most westerly headland 
in France. 

. SWISSERLAND. 

SwtSSERLAND, remarkable for its mountains and the 
simple character of its inhabilanls, is divided into thirteen 
cantons; Zurich, Berne, Umlerwalden, Zug, Schweitz, Bazil, 
Claris, Soleure, Uri, Appenzel, Lucerne, Fribourg, and 
Schalfhauzen. 

The principal towns arc Basil, Berne, Zurich, and Lau- 
sujjne, the last celebrated for the l^eauty of its situation. 

The sources of the Rhine and the Rhone, two of the 
■grandest rivers in Europe, are to be found in the mountains 
ofJswisserlaryl. Th?: lakes of Constance and Geneva have long 
been celebrated for their beauty. 

The Alps, which divide Swisserland from IlaK ; the 
mountains of St. Gothard, in the canton of Cri ; and Mont 
Blanc, on the borders of Savoy, are the highest mountains 
in Europe. 

rrv Lv. 

I i'^i.Y, the garden of Europe, the parent of the arts and 
of civilization, and once the mistress of the world, is still a 
fine, [(opulons, and interesling country ; but inhabited by a 
race of people who are degenerated by superstition and 
l>olni( al slavm v. * 
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It is subdivided into the Kingdom of Italy which in- 
cludes the Venetian States, the Kingdom of Etruria, llie 
Roman States, and the Kingdom of iNapI^. 

The Appenines form a grand chain of mountains, which 
runs through almost the whole extent of Italy. 

Mount Vesuvius, near Naples, is a celebrated volcanic 
mountain. But Vesuvius, compared with Etna, in Sicily, 
is only a small hill ; the circuit of Vesuvius ig but thirty 
miles, that of Etna, is one hundred and eighty. The ashes 
of Vesuvius are sometimes thrown seven miles distant, but 
those of Etna are frequently cast thirty. 

Rome is the principal city of the Pope’s dominions, the 
present capital of Italy, and once the capital of the civilized 
world. Its , population was formerly very great, but does 
not now exceed one hundred thousand. 

Florence is the capital of Etruria, and is now regarded 
as the Athens of modern Italy. Milan is the capital of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

Sicily, the largest of the Italian islands, is seperated from 
the south-west part of Naples by the Strait of Messina. 
This strait was famous fur the Scylla and Cbarybdis of the 
ancients ; the former being a rock, the latter a whirlpool. 
The chief towns are, Palermo, Messina, and Syracuse. 

Sardinia, another large but very poor island, is situate 
almost in the centre oi the Mediterranean: the principal 
town is Cagliari. 

Corsica is seperated from the northern parts of Sardini.i 
by the Strait of Bonafacio; its chief town is Bastia. 

The island of- Malta lies about sixty miles south of tlie 
islands and Sicily, and is celebrated fur the strength of its 
fortifications, which are' now in the possession of Cheat 
Britain. 

Candia, to the south of Greece, is^ famous for Mount 
Ida. Both Malta ai>d Candia are renowned ior «ft’ifhsfi)nd- 
ing sieges by the Turks, who in the former lost 30,000 men, 
and in the latter 180,000 were destroyed. 

Rhod es, north-ea.st of Candia, was once famous for its 
collossal statue, between the legs of which ships sailed into 
the harbour. In its right hand was a light-house fjr the 
direction of mariners. It was destroyed several ages ago le, 
an earthquake. 

The princip^r^ers are, the Po, the Tiber, 'be V;r.-, -x.'.'i 

tho Adige. 
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SPAIN. 


Spain is remarkable for its immense and valuable pos* 
sessions in South America, and for the national inactivity 
and poverty which those possessions have created. From 
having been one of the hist powers in Europe, it has not 
lately mnked above those of the second order. 

Spain is divided into fourteen districts, or provinces, &c. 
Austria Catalonia 

Biscay Valencia 

N a van-e N e w Castile 

Galicia Estramaduraf 

Leon A ndalusia 

Old Castile Murcia 

Arragon Grenada. • 

Its chief towns are, Madrid, the capital, Barcelona, Seville, 
Corrunna, and Cadiz, sometimes called Cales. 

The principal rivers are the Ebro, the 'Tagus, and the 
Douro, all of which have their rise in Spain. 

On a promontory, in the south of Spain, stands Gibraltar; 
which has been in the possession of the English for a cen- 
tury, and is so defended by nature and art as to he considered 
imm-egnable. 

*'IIie chief islsmds lying near Spain are, Majorca, Minorca, 
and Ivica. , 

PORTUGAL. 


Portugal, like Spain, has been enervated by her foreign 
possessions, and is now one of the most abject powers in 
Europe. The people are debased by indolence and super- 
stition. 

Italics between Spain and the Atiantic Ocean, and is the 
most westerly kingdom in l‘',urope. It is divided into 
several provinces; I'.stramadura, Entre Minbo, Douro, 
Alentego, &c. • 

The chief towns are, Lisbon, tlie ca})iud, and Oporto, 
famous for its exports of wine. Lisbon was dcsliOM'd by 
an earthquake in 1755, but has since l>een rebuilt in an 
elegant manner. The Azores belong to Portugal : they are 
situate at an equal distance from that country and New- 
foundland. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Gukat Britain is divided into I’.ngland, Wales, and 
Scotland. It is six hundred miles long, and three hundred 
oroad ; and ooiUaius about twelve mdliong of inhabitants. 
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Great Britain is the umlispuled mistress of the seas, 
which are every where eovered with her shij)s. Her wealth, 
the value of her manufaelures, and the extent of her coin- 
merce; are unequalled. The industry aii'd intelliffence of her 
inhabitiuits, the excellent form of her political constitution, 
the just administration of her laws, ami the indej)endence 
arising from her insular situation, combine to rciuh;r her an 
object, of pride to her own iidiabitauts, and of admiration to 
all other nations. 


i:XGLAXD. 


England, the southern part of the islaml and kingdom 
of Great l?ritain, is bounded on the north by Scotlsind, on 
the north-east and cast by the German ()ee,an, on the south 
by the English Channel, and on the west by St. George’s 
Channel, the princii)ality of Wales, and the Irish Sea. It 
is of a triangular form : and from the South Foreland in 
Kent, which mat be termed the east point, of the triangle, 
to Berwick upon Tweed, which is the north, its length is 
345 miles ; from that point to the Land’s End, in Cornwall, 
which is the west, it is 425 ; and tlie breadth thence to the 
South Foreland 340. It lies between degree cast, and 64 ^ 
west longitude, and hetween and 50 degrees north 

latitude. The face of the country artords all that bcautilul 
variety w’hich can be found in the most extensive tracts of 
the globe ; not, however, without romantic, and eren dreary 
scenes, lofty mountains, craggy rocks, black barren moors, 
and w'ide uncultivated heaths ; and yet few countries have a 
smaller proportion of land absolutely .sterile and incapable 
of culture. The richest ])arls are, in general, the midland 
and southern. Towards the north it partakes of the barren- 
ness of its neighbour Scotland : the eAst coast is, in many 

} )arts, sandy and marshy. A range of rude and elevated 
and, sometimes rising into lofty mountains, extends from 
the borders ol Scotland to the very heart of England, run- 
ning from north to south, ami forming a natural division 
hetween the east and west sides of the kingdom. Cornwall 
is also a rough hilly tract: and a similar character prevails in 
part of the adjacent counties. These mountainous tracts 
abound with various mineral treasures. 

The rivers are numermts ; and the mo,st considerable o 
them are, the Thames', Severn, Humber, Medway, Trent, 
Ouze, Tyne, Tees„<Edeii, Avon, Derwent, Dee, and Menscy 
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'file lakes are neither numerous nor extensive, and are 
chiefly in the north-west counties ; those of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, ,in particular, exhibit such varieties of 
beautiful scenery, as to have become for some years past the 
fashionable object of summer excursions from every part of 
the country. 

With respect to climate, England is situate in the north 
])art of the teanperate zone, so that it enjoys but a moderate 
share of the genial influence of the sun. Its atmosphere is 
inclined to chilliness and moisture, subject to frcrjiient and 
sudden changes, and is more favourable to the growth than 
to the rij)cning of the products of the earth. Nft country 
is clothed with so boautilul and lasting a verdure ; but the 
harvests, especially in the nortln'in parts, fre(picntly suffer 
from the unseasonable rains. The rigours of wintA, however, 
and the heats of summer, are felt heiv in a much h.ss degree 
than in parallel climates on the continent ; a circumstance 
common to all islands : while the sea-ports in Holland 
and Germany are every winter locked up with ice, those 
of England, and even of Scotland, are never known to 
suffer this inconvenience. The whole country, some parti- 
cular sjiots excepted, is sufficiently healthy ; and the natural 
L)ugcvity of its inhabitants is efpial to that of almost any 
region. 

All the most valuable* inoductions of England, both 
animal and vegetable, have been imported from foreign 
countries, and have been kept u]> and improved by con.stant 
attention. Originally this great island seems to have been 
almost entirely overrun with wood, and peopled only by the 
inhabitants ol' tlie forest. Here formerly roamed the bear, 
iho* wolf, and the wild-boar, notv , totally extirpated: large 
herds of stags ranged through the woods, roebucks bounded 
over the hills, and wild bulls grazed in the marshy pastures. 
Hy dcgiv.'is t4ie woods were destroyed, in order t(» make 
way for cultivation ; the marshes were drained ; and the 
wild .animals, invaded in their retreats, gradually disap- 
peared, and their places were supplied by the domestic 
kinds. England h.as now no other wild quadrupeds than 
some of the smiillcr kinds ; as the fox, wiln cat, badger, 
marten, and others of the weasel kind ; tlie otter, hedgehog, 
bare, rabbit, squirrel, donnousc, mole, and several species 
of thv rat and mouse. On the other hand, every kind of 
doim.'Hlic animal, imported from abroad, has been reared to 
tlie greatest degree of perfection. Tlie horse has been 
tic.incd up for all the various ^rurposcs of strength and 
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swiftness ; so as to excel in those qualities the same animal 
in evejy other counUy. Tlie honied cattle have been brought 
to the largest size and greatness jiistnes's of shape. The 
different races of slicep in England are variously dis- 
tinguished, either for uncommon size, goodness of flesh, 
and plenty or fineness of wool, llie deer of its parks, which 
arc originally a foreign breed, are superior in beauty of skin, 
and delicacy of flesh, to those of most countries. Even the 
several kinds of tlogs have been trained to degrees of 
courage, sticngth, and sagacity, rarely to he met with else- 
where. The iinproveinent in the vegetable products of this 
island is not less striking than the animal. Nuts, acorns, 
crabs, and a few wild berries, were almost all the variety of 
vegetable food wliieh its woods could boast: to other 
countries, and to tlie efforts of cidture, it is indebted for 
corn, ( seiilent roots and plants, and all its garden fruit. 
The rivers and seas of England are stocked with a great 
variety of fisli, which yield a plentiful article of provision 
to all raidcs of peo)d(\ The manufacturers and commerce of 
this country are vast, extensive, and various ; in the woollen, 
cotton, and hardware manufactures in particular, it has 
long maintained a pre-eminence; and, though nature has 
denied it the rich fruits of other countries, yet the manu- 
facture, if it may b(> .so called, of home-made wines, in 
imitation of all tin; varieties of tin- foreign, has been brought 
to an uncommon degree of perfection. 

The govenimcnt of Eaigland is a limited monarchy ; the 
legi.slative power lesiding in the king, lords, and coinmotos ; 
and the executive in the king, the great officers of State, 
the judges, and all the inferior gradations of magistracy. 
Ihe civil division of tho country is divided into circuits, 
and shires, or counties ; the.s(' last at" subdivided into 
hundreds and parishes. There are assizes and sessions 
held in the diffeicnt counties, for the more easy di'Aributioii 
of justice; the assizes arc courts ke))t twice a year, i'welve 
judges are eommi>-sion(>d by tlie king for this purpose, and 
this they call going the circuit. .\t these assizes all civil 
and criminal causes may be dctcrinincd. Tlie jury are 
chosen by the sheriff of the county, and they arc only di- 
rected in points of law by the judges. 'J’he established 
religion is ejiiscopacy, but all other religions are tole- 
rated. The ecclesiastical government of England is di.idcd 
into two arehbishopric6,r called the provinces of (Canter- 
bury and York. Tliat of Canterbury contains the dio- 
ceses of liondon, W inchester, Math and Wells, Mristol, 
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Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, Litchfield 
and Coventry, Lincoln, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, 
llochester, Salisljury, and Worcester ; besides the four 
Welsli bishojnics (»f St. David, Hangor, Llandaff, and St. 
Asapli. The province of York contains the dioceses of 
Durham, C’hestor, and (’arlisle, and tliut of Sodor and Man. 
Every prelate of the sees enumerated, that of Sodor and 
Man excej)V;d, has a seat in the House of Lords. . 

England contains forty counties or shires ; situate iu the 
following order, taken Ironi north to south ; 

Counties. Chief Towm. 


Nortlium'ierlaiDl - 

- 

- 

Newcastle 

Durham - - - - 

- 

- 

Durham 

Cuinlierlaiid - - - 

- 

- 

Carlisle 

Wostinoiiaiul - « 

- 

- - 

Appleby 

yorkshire - - - 

- 

- 

Ytirk 

Lancashire - - - 

- 

- - 

Lancaster 

(/hesiiirc - - - - 

- 

- 

Chester 

Shropslhrc - - - 

- 

- - 

Sluewsbury 

Derby si lire - - - 

- 

- 

DitIiV 

Noltinu’liainshire 

- 

- 

Nottingham 

Lincolnshire - - - 

- 

- 

I dncolii 

Ilutland - - - - 

- 

- 

Oakham 

Leicestershire - •- 

- 

- 

] .eicester 

Statlbrdshirc - - - 

- 

- 

Stalford 

Warwickshire - - 

- 

- 

Warwick 

orcest(‘r.sliir(^ - - 

- 

- 

Worcester 

Herefordsliire - - 

- 

- 

Jlerelord 

ISlonmoiUhsliire - - 

- 

- 

Momnouth 

Gl()uc(‘st(nsliire - 

- 

“t “ 

Gloucester 

Oxfordshire - - - 

- 


()xfv»rd 

NonhanijJioiishire - 

- 

- - 

Northampton 

]inckvii»hainsliire 
Ledfordsliire - - - 

- 

- - 

A}lc.sbury 

- 


liedford 

Iliinlint^dousliire - - 


- 

Hunting'don 

Cambrid<;(\shire - 

. 


Cambridge 

Norlolk - - - - 


- 

Norwii'h 

Suflblk 

• 


liuiY Sr. Edmuiida 

Ivssex - - - - . 

• 

- 

Chelmsford 

Hertfordshire - 


« 

Hertford 

Middlesex - - - . 

- 

- 

London 

K(*nt - - - - - 

Surry - - - - - 

- 

- - 

Canterbury 

Guildford 

Stissex - - - 

- 

. 

Chichester 
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the English, Irish, and Scotch gates. It has a castle on the 
west side of the town ; and the cathedral is a stately stnic - 
ture ; it has also a very considerable manufacture of jtrinted 
linens and checks, and is noted for the making of whips and 
lish-hooks. Carlisle was taken by the rebels in 1745, but 
retaken by the Duke of Cumberland. It is governed by a 
mayor, sends two members to 2rarliament, and is CO miles 
south of .Edinburgh. 

Cumberland sends six members to parliament. The chief 

towns arc, Penrith, Brampton, Cockennouth, Whitehaven, 

Egremont, Ravenglass, and ireby. 

< 

Westmoreland is 40 miles lonji:, and 24 ])roa(U It is 
generally divided into the baronies of Kendal and West- 
moreland : tlie former is very mountainous, but tlie latter is 
a large chamjiaign country, ddicse are tlu‘ only jirincipal 
divisions of this county, of whieli the Kail of fliaiu't is lie- 
reditary sheriff. It lies jiartly in the diocese of (diesler, and 
partly in that of Carlisle ; contains t ight market towns, and 
twenty-six jiarishes ; and sends only four members to par- 
liament The air is clear, sharp, and saluhriou.s, the natives 
generally living to an old age. The soil is various, that on 
the mountains being very barren, while ‘that in tlie valleys 
is fertile, producing good eorn and grass, esp(‘ciall\ in the 
meadows near the rivers. In ihcu. hilly parts, on tin' west 
borders, some mines of cofipt'r ai<‘ worked, lint most td' the 
ore lies so deep that it will not ainwt'r the expense. 4'liis 
county yields the hnest slat* ; and ahundaiiet* of’ hams are 
cured here. Tlie principal rivers are, tlu* kMeii, Loms and 
Ken. It has also several fine lakes, tin* piincipal of which 
is Winnander-mere, or \\inderineri?-wat(a*. In iIk' foo^st 
of Martindale, to the sooth <4' Ids-watci. lli(‘ Inecd of red 
deer still exists is a wild state. J’lic prineijial towns are, 
Appleby, Kendal, Kirkhy-Loiisdalo, and Kirkjiy Strplieii. 
Appleby is the county town. 

YoRKSHrUK, tlie larg(‘^t (‘ounty in Ihigland, extends <)0 
miles from north to south, jiiid 11.) I'lnm I'Mst to west. It is 
divided into tliree ridings, called the \ortli, Kast, ao l 
West; and subdividfsl into 20* wajimitakcs, whieh contain 
one city, 58 market towns, rind oti.i parishes. It li(\s in the 
diocese of York (except Richmondshirc, which t * 

the diocese of Chester) am’l stmds ;i0 memlcas to ])arlia- 
ment* The air and soil of this extensi\t* county vary ex- 
tremely. The east is less healthy than tlie others; 
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but this inconvenieiuio decreases in proportion as the 
county recedes from the sea. C>n the hilly parts of this 
riding, especially what is called the ^ ork Wolds, the 
soil IS generally barren, dry, and sandy ; hut great numbers 
of lean sheap are sold hence, and sent into other parts to he 
fattened. Hie west riding enjoys a sharp hut healthy air, 
and the land on the western side is hilly, stony, and not 
very fruitful^; hut the intermediate \ alleys consist ofunurh 
good arable grouurl, and pasture (or the largest cattle. It 
also produces iron, coal, jet, alum, horses, and goats. Here 
the clothing manufactures principally tlourish. TJie north 
riding, in gtmera!, exceeds the other two in the salubrity of 
the air. The worst parts breed lean cattle; but on the sides 
of the hills, in the valleys, and plains, it prod/ices good 
corn, and rich pastures for large cattle. Richmondshire, 
on the north-west of this riding, was tormerly a county of 
itself; here many lead mines are worked to great advantage. 
In Yorkshire, likewise, are the districts of Cleveland, Hol- 
derness, and Craven. In this last district are two of the 
highest hills in Kugland ; the one named W arnside, tlic 
other Inglehoroui’ h. The priiudpal rivers are, the Ouse, 
Don, Derwent, Calder, Air, \^ arf, Nidtl,Ure, and Hull, all 
which terminate in the Humber, which falls into the (ier- 
man Ocean betw een Y orkshire and Linc(dnshire. The chief 
towns in this county are, tiTe city of York, Leeds, ake- 
field, Halifax, Sheflield, Ilip[)oii, Pontefract, or Pomfret, 
Doncaster, and Aldhorough, in the west riding. Rich- 
mond, Scarb()rough, Ronmghhridge, Northallei ton, (Ls- 
boroiigli, Malton, \\ hithy, Knaresborough, and Tliirsk, in 
the north riding. Kingston-npon-HuIl, or Hull, Beverley, 
Heflon, Patrington, and Burlingtoif or Bridlington, in the 
east riding. 

York is the capituJ, with an archbishop^ see. (he 

lihoracum ^I’tfie Romans, and many <^>f their coflins, urns, 
coins, i'v,c. have been found here. It has always been con- 
sidered as the capital of the north, and, in point of rank, as 
the second city in the kingdom ; and, although it is now 
surpassed in wealih and population by many of the niou* 
modern trading towns, it still supports a considerable de- 
gr(‘e ol conse(|U(U]ce, and is the re^ytlence ol’ many genteel- 
lamilies. The Cathedral of S(. Peuu*, generally called the 
iMinsU^, is reckoned the most elegant and magnificent 
(gothic structure* in the kingdom, Lincoln perhaps excepted. 
Besides this cathedral, \ ork contains hut seventeen cburchef 

m U'ie; Ihongli in the reign of HeiiPv V. there were forty 

o 
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four parish churclies, se\en(e('n chaprl.^, and nin^ religious 
houses. It is divided l)\ the Ouse into tvo parts, which arc 
united by a stone bridiif of five arches, the centre one eif;hty- 
one fet*t w ide; anil the rr er is navij^able to this city for 
\e^sels of seventy tons burden, altliouj’h it is forty miles 
from the sea. York is surrounded b\ a wall, which is now' 
very much decayed, through which are entrances by four 
gates and five posterns; the former of which .•‘tand equal to 
tlie four cardinal points. It has a castle, built hy M'il/iam 
the Conqueror, w hich was formerly a plac e of g reat strength, 
but is now a county prison for debtors and felons. AV itb- 
out the north gate stood the magnificent Abbey of St. AJarj, 
some ruins of wJiicIi remiiin, and on the site of part of* it is 
the manor or royal palace, built by Henry VI II. where 
several of our kings have lodged, though it is now neglected. 
York is governed by a lord mayor, recorder, twelve alder- 
men, and other officers. The guildhall, built in 144(), is a 
grand structure, supported l)v two rows of oak pillars, each 
pillar single. The corporation built a Mansion-house, in 
1728, for the lord ma\or; and among the modern buildings 
are, a noble AssemblN-liouse, designed by the Earl of Bur- 
iinglon, a Theatre royal, and an elegant Court-house, on 
the right of the castle: here is also a very large and coir- 
modious Asylum for Lunatics. York is seventy miles soulli 
by east of Durham, and eighU-nine east of Lancaster. 

Lancashire is a maritime county, and in the diocese 
of Cheater. It is 74 miles from north to south (including 
a detached hundred on the norlli-west, called Furnes>, 
which is separated from the rest 1^’ a creek, at the head ol 
Morecambe Bay) and its greatest breadth is 42 miles, 'll is 
divided into six liundrcds, containing 23 market towns, and 
66 parishes; and sends 14 niemhers to parliament. It is a 
county palatine, under the title of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
the only duchy of England (that of Cornwall excepted) 
which is not merely titular. The air, in general, is ver) 
healthful. This county comprises a variety of soil and face 
of country; but, upon the whole, is one of those which* are 
the least favoured by nature. Among its products is a spe- 
-cies of coalj called (/aiinel, far exceeding all other, not only 
in making a clear fire, nut for being capable of being manu- 
factured into candlesticks, cups, standishes, snnfl-hoXes, &.c. 
and of being polished so as to represent a beautiful black 
marble. The principle manufactures are, linen, silk, and cot- 
ton goods ; fustians, ccunterpaues, shalloons, baize, serges, 
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tapes, small ware, Iials, sail-clolli, sacking, J)m^, non goods, 
cast |)lalc-;;lass, &c. 0(‘ the coirimerce ol this county, it 

inay sufljcc to observe, that Liverpool is the second port 
»>r the kingdom. The principal rivers are, llic Mersey, 
(rvNcH, Kibble, Levern, Wyre, IJ odder, Roche, Dud- 

don, Winster, Ken, and Calder; and it has two considerable 
lakt\s, \V inander-mere, and Coniston-mere, the former of 
which is Jioted for an excellent (ish, called the Char, ^uhich 
is not 1‘ounn any where else in England, hut in the l^lder- 
wa(('r in Cannberland. The chief towns are, Lancaster, the 
county loun, l^iverpool, Manchester, Preston, W igan, Cli- 
(heroc, \\^'lrri^gton, Blackburn, and JVewton. 

The town of Lancaster is seated on the river Lon, or 
Lun, which here forms a port for vessels of* moderate liuiden, 
and over v\hich is a stone bridge of five arches. It has 
but one church, on the side of a hdl, on the summit ol 
which is the castle (formerly John of Gaunt’s) serving 
both as the shire-house and the county jail. It is nnles 
South of Carlisle. 

Chkshtre is a maritime county ; it is about ;>0 miles in 
ength, 38 in breadth, and 112 in circumfennee. The 
.inorth-west corner shoots out into the Irish Sea, lornimg a 
peninsula, called Wirral, about sixteen miles long, and seven 
i)road. This county is in itic province of York, and diocese 
i)f Chester, contains seven hundreds, twenty-six parishes, 
a city, and twelve market towns. The air is generally 
est(‘emed healthy, it being more serene than that of 
Lancashire; and the soil is for the most part good. That 
part which is low and level was named l)v Edward 1. The 
1%/e Iloyal of Knglan^^ on account of its great Ifuitlulness 
in corn, and the extraordinary richness of its pastures. 
This county has guarries in which mill-stones are dug, 
nearly e(fual* to those brought from Franc(\ V ery large 
(juantities of fine cheese are made here, whi( h is t*slfomed 
the best in England, insomuch that it is coinpnlt'd the in- 
habitants export to lamdon, yearly, 14,000 t(‘ns ; to Bristol 
and York, down the Severn and Trent, SOOO Ions more; 
besides great cjuantities shipped at ('hester and liiverpool 
for Ireland and Scotland. The commodities, besides the 
cluM’se alreadv mentioned, are, salt, corn, cattb*, sheep, fisli, 
p<uTi^nlarly salmon (which is very fine) I'owL-, and othei 
article's of provision. The market towns are, Nantvvich, 
Midtiievdcli, Tsofthwich, Macclesfield, Congbtim, ^lalpas, 
l iuilslnun. Knolsford, Altringham, Ilaltun, S.'inlb.iih, .nul 
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Sluikporf, It sends four members to parliament, fwr» for 
llie county, and two for the city t>f Chester. The principal 
rivers are, the Mersey, Weaver, Dee, and Dane ; and it has 
s<'\eral lakes. 

SHROPsniRK is 48 miles long and i?8 broad; it contains 
14lt^ndreds, 13 market towns, and 170 parishes; and s(*nds 
1'2 members to parliament. The air is salubrious, and not 
very sharp, exc ept on the hills : the soil is generally trmt/'ul, 
especially on the north and east parts, which produce phmty 
ot‘ wheat and barley; but the south and west beiiii; nn»un- 
tainous, are l(*5s fertile, yet yield sufficient pasture for slie(‘p 
and cattle. This county abounds with lead, copper, iron, 
limestone, freestone, pipe-clay, bitunjen, and coal. 'I’lie 
principal riters are, the Severn and the Tend. The princi- 
pal towns are, Shrewsbury, Jjudlow^ Bridgenortb, M'enlock, 
Bishop's CastU , V\ liitchurch, Wem, and Newport. 

Shrewsbury, the capital, is seated on a peninsula formed 
by the Sexeru, over which are two bridges, and is sur 
rounded by a wall with three gates; it contains five churches, 
and is governed by a major, a recorder, twelve aldermen, 
twenty-four common council, and a town-clerk. It is the 
chief marl fora coarse kind of woollen cloth, made in Mont- 
gomerj shire, called Welsh webs, and for all sorts of Welsh 
commodities, which are generally bought in a rough state 
at Welshpool, and finished here. In 1:28-*J Edward I. held 
a parliament here, when the lords sal in the castle, and the 
commons in a barn. Another parliament was held here in 
1397, by Richard II. Near this town, in 1403, was Ibught 
the battle between Henry IV. and II enry Piercy, nick- 
named Hotspur, in wbick the latter ♦as deleatecl and slai^. 
Shrewsburj is 18 miles east of Welshpool, and 3() west of 
Litchfield. 

u 

DERBYSiiine: extends 54 miles from north to south, and 
38 from east to west, where broadest, but in the south part 
it is not above six. It is 1G4 miles in circumference. It 
lies in the diocese of Litchfield and Coventry, sends four 
members to parliament, and contains nine hundreds, nine 
market towns, and 106 parishes. The air, especially on the 
east side, is wholesome and agreeable ; but in the Peak, 
loword the north, it is sharp and cold. The bills in the 
norlhern part, by attracting the passing clouds, cause the 
r.iiu to desce nd there in greater abundance than iii the cir- 
(uinjacciil counties. The south and ‘Mst parts are pleasant 
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;ind fertile, producing most kinds of grain, parlicuUaly 
hurley ; even the north-west part, called the Peak, is abun- 
<!antly rich; for the bleak mountains abound in the best 
lead, with marble,* alabaster, mill-stones, iron, coal, and a 
coarse sort of crystal ; and the intermediate vallejs are 
fruitful in grass. The barites, or ponderous earth, which 
seems to be the medium substance between earth and gres, 
is found in great (|uantities. The principal rivers are, the 
Derwent, Wove, L» wash, Trent, and (hawlow. The prin- 
cipal towns are, Derby, Chesterfield, Wirksworth, Ashburn, 
Dakewell, and Buxton. 

Derby is the county town, and situate on the river Der- 
went, over which is a liandsome stone bridge. It has five 
church(is, the chief of which (named AH Saints) is noted for 
its beautiful tower. In 1734 a nun hine was ejected here 
by Sir Tliomas Lombe, for the manuiacturing of silk, the 
model of which was brought from Italy. It was the first of 
its kind erected in England ; and its operations are, to wind, 
double, and twist the silk, so as to render it fit for weaving. 
Here are also manufactures of silk, cotton, and fine worsted 
stockings; and a fabric of porcelain, equal, if not superior 
in quality, to any in the kingdom. Derby sends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a mayor, eleven 
‘aldermen, and other officers. 

• 

Nottfnghamshire is in the diocese of York ; it is 38 
miles long and 20 broad. It contains eight hundreds, eight 
market towns, and 168 parishes; and sends eight members 
to parliament. It enjoys such a temperature of soil and 
climate, as to render it one of the most fertile and pleasant 
cgunties in England, ^he princifial rivers are the Trent 
and Idle. The manufacturers chiefly consist of frame-work 
knitting, glass, and earthenware. The chiei towns are, 
Kottinghgnif Newark, East Retford, Soutliwell, and Mans- 
field. 

Nottingham, the county town is situate on a rocky emi- 
nence crowned by its castle, a magnificent modern struc- 
ture, belonging to the Duke of Newcastle, and built on the 
site of an ancient fortress, celebrated in English history; it 
is a populous and handsome town, and distinguished bv its 
spacious marketplace: it is one of the principal seats of 
the sblocking manufacture, particularly of the finer kinds, 
those of silk and cotton ; and has also a manufacture ol 
coarse earthenwate ; it has three parish churches, and se- 
veral meeting houses for dissenters ; and it is remarkable 
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for its vaults, or cellars cut into the rock. At this town 
Charles I. set up his standard, at the commencement of the 
civil war, which terminated in his destruction. Notting- 
ham is governed hy a mayor, recorder, six aldermen, two 
shenll’s, eighteen common c;onncil, two chamberlains, and 
two coroners. 

Pi NO oi.NSfi I RK is a maritime county ; it i/i 55 miles 
long and 3(y broad. It is divided into three parts, namely, 
Holland on the south-east, Kestcven on the south-west, and 
Pindsey on the north. It contains 80 hundreds, one city, 
S4 market'' towns, and GSO parishes ; and sends 12 members 
to parliament. Its principal ri\ers are, the J lumber, Trent, 
Witlmm, and A^'elland. 'J1ie air is various, according to 
its three divisions. The soil in man\ places is very rich, 
the inland part producing corn in great plenty. 

Pincoln is the capital, and is a bishop's see, the largest 
diocese in England. Jt is seated on the sidi' of a sleep hill, 
on the river Witham, wliich here divides into three streams. 
It had formerly 50 churches, now reduced to 13, besides the 
cathedral. The cathedral is admired for its interior archi- 
tecture, which is in the richest and lightest Gothic style ; 
and its great bell, called Tom of Piiicoln, requires twelve 
men to ring it. Pincoln is governed by a mayor, and is 32 
miles north-east of Nottingham. ' 

Rutlandshire is the smallest county in England, being 
only 15 miles long and 11 broad. It is supposed to have 
received its name from the red colour ol ilic soil, which in 
some parts is a sort of ruddle. It lies in the diocese of 
Peterborough ; contains 48 parishes Snd two market tuwnsj 
and sends two members to parliament. The air is very 
good, and the soil rich The principal riyers are, the Wel- 
land, and tlie Guash or Wash. Oakham is the Cviurty town. 
The other market town is Uppingham. 

PeicesterSHIRE is in the diocese of Pincoln ; M ex- 
tends 35 miles from east to w^est, and 30 from north to 
south ; contains six hundreds, 12 market towns, and 103 
parishes, and sends four members to parliament. The air 
is extremely hei^tliful Its chief rivers are, the Avon, Soar, 
Wreke, Anker, and VV^elland. The soil in general aflerds 
great quantities of rich grazing land, and is peculiarly fitted 
for the culture of beans, for which ii is proverbially noted. 
It has also valualile coal qiines. This county is lamons for 
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its laroc black horses, and honied cattle, as well as for its 
shei |>, wliicli are of a very large size, without liorns, and 
clotlied with thick Ions; flakes of soft wool. The manufac- 
ture of stockings is tiie principal one in the county. Mai- 
tun- .M owhrav, L<m;;hl)ui on^h, Lutterworth, Asliby-de-Ia- 
Zoiit ii, and iMaiLi t liusworlh, arc the chief towns, besides 
Jwcict slcr, wliicli is the county town, and sends Iv^o member?^ 
to pailiain^nt, and is <;overned by a may^r. It \s seated on 
tlu; river Soar, one of tlie l)ridj;es over which, catted Bow 
Bridge, was long visited by the lovers ot antiquity, on 
account of its having been the accidental monument over 
tlie grave of llichard 111. but tins \tridge fell fn the year 
171)1, Leicester is 24 miles south-ca 4 ol Derby 

STAFi oRDSniRK is 44 niilcs lo!ig and 27 broad. It lies 
in the diocese of Litchfield and Com ritr\ ; contains five 
humJreds, one city, K* inaikct towns, and L30 parishes; and 
sends ten mernliers to parliament. The principal rnersare, 
th(‘ Trent, Dove, Sow, Cburnct, Stour, Peak, and Mantlold. 
The air is mild and wholesome: the soil in the south part 
is good and rich, though not without Inatlis, whiedt t«ike up 
a large tract of ground ; it abounds in coal and iron. There 
are also good slone (juarries, plenty of alabaster and lime- 
stone. This county is famous for its potteries, and for its 
canal (CIrand Trunk, or ^SfalFordsliire canal ) a work begun 
in 17()(5, under the direclion ol a Mr. Brindley, in order to 
form a communication between the Mer^^ey and the Trent, 
and, of course, between the Irish Sea and the German 
Ocean. Its length is J)2 mih s ; namely, 31 miles on the 
north side, (rom Jlarecastle Hill, where it was begun, to 
•the Duke of Bridgwater's canat at Preston on the Hill, in 
Cheshire, and 61 miles from the south side ol the hill to 
Wildon Ferry, i*rt Dt rby shire, where it eommunieates with 
the Tr^t. To effect this w ork, 40 locks were consiructed 
on the soutli side, there being 31(5 leet fall. On the norih 
side there is only one loek, which is near Middlewieh, and 
is 14 feet wide. The canal is 2}) feet broad at the tup, 26 
at the bottom, and the depth Ibnr feet and a half. It is 
carried over^the river Dove, in an acjurduet ol 23 arches, 
and the ground is raised above a mile to a considerable 
height: it is also carried over the Treut^ an aqueduct o 
arches. At Harecastle Hill it isconve\ed under groutid 
2880 yards ; a^ Barton, in Cheshire, a subterraneous jias- 
sage is eiret»<od of 560 yards in extent; and, in the same 
neigbboufliood, r.notber of 35(J ; at Preston on the Hill, 
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where it joins the Duke's canal, it passes under ground I21l 
yards. From the neighbourhood ul' StaH’ord, a branch if 
made from this canal, to run over Wolverhampton, and l<f 
join the Severn near Bewdley ; from this again two other 
branches are carried, one to Birmingham, the other to 
Worcester. My Brindley died in 1772, and left this canal 
to be finished by his brother-in-law, Mr. Henshall, whr 
completed it in 1777, since which time branches of thifl 
canal hav^ been carried to almost every place of note within 
100 miles.^. Stafford is the county town ; besides which the 
chief towns are, the city of Litchfield, Newcastle-under 
line, Tamivorth, Wolverhamp^'ai and Bourton-upon-Trent. 

Warwk’KSHIRR is 47 miles long and 27 broad. It lies 
Partly in the dioceses of Litchfield and Coventry, and partiv 
in that of Worcester; contains four hundreds, and orio 
liberty, one city, 17 market tow ns, and 158 parishes j aiK, 
sends six members to parliament The air is very mild, 
pleasant, and healthy. The north part, called the Woodlands, 
is divided frcnn the south, called the Foldon, by the river 
Avon; and the soil of* both is rich and fertile. Itprodincs 
ccirn, malt, wmd, wood, cheese, coal, iron, and limestone. 
The principal rivers are, the Avon, Tame, and Arrow. The 
chief towns are, Warwick, the city of Coventry, Birmingham, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Southam, Col(^shill, and Nuneaton. 

Warwick is the county town, situate on a rocky emi- 
nence, above the river Avon, over which is a strong bridge. 
It was fortified with a wall, now in ruins; but it has still a 
fine castle of the ancient Earls of Warwick, inhabited by 
the present possessor* of that title. It had anciently six 
monasteries and six chu.«ches ; of the latter two only rc 
main : it has likewise a handsome shire-house, a good free- 
school, and a noted hospital, called St. Aames’s, for tweUe 
reduced gentlemen, who have each £20. a year, 'and the 
chaplain £50. It is 15 miles south-west of Coventry. 

Worcestershire is 3o miles long and 27 broad; it 
contains seven hundreds, one city, II market towns, and 
152 parishes ; and sends nine members to parl^ment. The 
air is very healthy, and the .soil in the vales i\nd meadows 
very rich, prod^ng corn and pasture, particularly the vale 
of Evesham, \^ch is st)led the granary of these pilrts. 
The hills have generally an easy ascent, except the Mal- 
vern Hills, in the south-west part of the county, and I’eed 
large flocks of sheep. The other hills are the Licky, near 
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Broinsgrove, toward the north ; and the Bredon Hills, to- 
ward the soulli-east. Tliis county iiad formerly two large 
forests, but the iron and salt works have in a manner des- 
troyed them ; and these works are now chiefly carried on 
with coal. Here is plenty of li nits ol’ most sorts, especially 
j)ears, which are in many plates found growing in the 
liedges. The chief commodities are, coal, corn, hops, cloth, 
cheese, cider, perry, and salt. The principal rivers are, the 
Severn, Tenie or Tend, and Avon. The cit\ (if y^rceslor, 
Evesham, Droytwich, liewdley, Stourbridge, aM Kidder- 
minster, are the chief towns. I 

Worcester is the capital, and a bishop's see. 'll contains 
nine churches, besides the cathedral, and St. Alichael’s, 
without the liberties of the city ; and has also three gram- 
mar schools, seven hospitals, and a well contrived quay. It 
is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and a number of other 
oHicers ; and carries on a considerable trade in woollen 
stuffs and gloves, and lias likewise a manufacture of elegant 
china ware. Here Cromwell, in 1G51, obtained a victory 
over the Scotch army, which had marched into England 
to re-instate Charles 11, who after his deleat escaped with 
great dilliculty into France. Worcester is seated on a 
^gentle ascent, on the Severn, and 56 miles nortli north-east 
of Bristol. 

Hkrkfordshire U 40 miles long and 27 broad. It 
contains 11 hundreds, one city, 16 market towns, and 176 
parishes ; aud s(Mids eigiit members to parliament. The air 
is very good, and the soil fruitful, especially in tlic \ales. 
Apples grow in greater abundance here than in any other 
county, being plentiful even in (he^ hedge-rows. The sheep 
"^of Herefordshire are small, affording a fine silky wool, in 
quality approaching' to the Spanish. It is noted for wool 
and cide% \v4iich last is transported all over England. The 
principal ri\ers are, the \V\e, Mynnow, and Lug. Hereford 
is the capital, and is a bishop’s see. 

Monmouthshire is 33 miles long, and 22 broad. It 
lies in the diocese of Llaudaff; contains six hundreds^ 
seven market towns, aud 127 parishes ; and sends threo 
members to parliament. The air is tempei^e and healthy, 
and 4hc soil fruitful, though mountainous, and woody. The 
principal rivers are, the Kimney, the Ebwith, the Usk, aud 
the great rivejf/PTye. It was formerly reckoned one of tlie 
counties of Jfvales ; and from th(» names eff iU towns atid 
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villages, its mountainous nigged surface, and. its siluatioo 
beyond the Wye, which seems to form a natural boundary 
between England and AVales in this part, it certainly par- 
takes mostly of the character of the latter country, though 
now comprehended in the civil division of the former. The 
higher ranks generally speak English, but the common 
people use the Welsh language. The manufacture of this 
county is flannels. Abergavenny, Chepstow, Caerleon, 
New'porlj’.and Pontipool, are the chief towns, besides Mon- 
mouth, wh' ch is the county town, and is seated at the con- 
fluence of^^the rivers Wye, and Mynnow, It contains two 
parish churches, one of which (Monk's Church) is a very 
curious structure. Here was born Henry V. who was called 
Henry of Monmouth. It sends one member to parliament, 
and is 21 miles west of Gloucester. 


Gloucestershire is 65 miles in length and 32 in 
breadth; it contains 13 hundreds, one city, 20 market 
towns, and 218 parishes; and sends eight members to |)ar* 
liament. Its air is generally good, and the soil is extremely 
fruitl’ul. The staple commodities of the county are its 
woollen cloth and cheese. Its principal rivers are, the Se- 
vern, the Warwickshire Avon, the Lower Avon, the Wye, 
Thames, Coin, and Lech. The chief market towns are, 
Tewkesbury, Cirencester, Cheltenham, Campden, and Stow. 

Gloucester is the capital, and is seated on the east side of 
the river Severn, where, by two streams, it makes the Isle 
of Alney. It is large and well inhal)il(‘d: it once contained 
eleven churches, but now has only live, besides the cathedral 
ol St. Peter, which is a hamls(»me structure, and remarkable 
for its large cloi>ter, and^wlii^ptM-ing gallery, the tombs of 
Robert, l)uke of rSormaiidy, eldest son of W illiam the 
Conqueror, and the unfortunate Edwarrf 11. It has five 
hospitals, two free-schools, and a county jail ; ^mh was for- 
tified with a wall, whicli Charles 11. after the restoration, 
ordered to be destrojed. It is governed by a mayor, who 
is also the recorder, twelve aldermen, a number of common 
council, &c. Great quantities ol‘ pins are made here; and 
here are twelve incorporated tn companies. 


Oxfordshire, in iti^xtreme length, is 48 miles, and 
its greatest breadth 26; J^l^litains 14 hundreds, one*'city, 
12 market towns, and and scuds ten members 

to parliament; tw«> ^^^Hpeity, two forJhe university, 
two for the county, itn ^ri.^ ; 
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sweet, mild, pleasant, and lioaltliy ; for which reason it 
contains several gentlomen’s scats ; arnl the soil, Ihongli 
various, is fertile in corn and grass ; and tlio hills yield 
ochre, pipe-clay, and other earths, useful for varioas pur- 
poses. liesidcs Oxford, the principal towns are, Banbury, 
Burford, Witney, Woodstock, Henley, and Thame. 

Oxford is the capital. It is a bishop’s fee, and an uni- 
versity ; and, beside the cathedral, has 13 parish churches. 
Jt is sealed#at the confluence of the rivers Isis and tterwell, 
and, with the suburbs, is of a circular form, thrj^ miles in 
circumference. The university is said to have b(Jen founded 
by the great Alfred, but is generally supposed t<%have been 
a seminary of learning before his thne, although it owed 
its revival and consequence to his liberal patronage, re- 
ceiving from him grants of many privileges^ and large 
revenues. Here are 20 calleges and five halls, several of 
which stand in the streets, and give the city an air of mag- 
nificence. The colleges are provided with sufficient reve- 
nues for the maintenance of a master, fellow's, and students. 
In the halls the students live, either wholly or in part, at 
their own expense. The colleges are, University, Baliol, 
Merlon, Exeter, Oriel, Queen’s, New College- Lincoln, All 
Souls’, Magdalen, Brazen-nose, Corpus Christi, Christ 
. Church, Trinity, St. John’s, Jesus College, Wadham, Pem- 
liroke, Worcester, and Hertford. Of these the most ancient 
is Ihiiversity C-ullege, founded before the year 872; and to 
Cdirist Church College, begun by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
finished by Henry VIII. belongs the cathedral. 'Che balls 
are, Alban, Edmund, St. ftlary. New Inn, and St. Mary 
Magdalen. Among the libraries in the university, the most 
distinguished are the Bodleian, founded by Sir Thomas 
Bodlcy ; Radclifte, founded by Dr. John Radcliffe; those 
, fd All Soul’s College, Christ Church, Queen’s, New College, 
St. John’s, Exetei, and Corpus Christi. Among the other 
public bnilcfings are, the Theatre, the Ashmolean Museum, 
the Clarendon Printing-office, the Radcliffe Infirmary, and 
an Observatory. At Oxford, King John, compelled by bis 
barons, summoned a parliament to meet, in ; the pro- 
ceedings of which were so disorderly, that it was known 
afterwards by the name of the mad parliament. Charles h 
assembled a parliament h e, 1625, in consequence of the 
plague then raging in London; and, in 1664, he summoned 
su( IT of the members of both houses as were devoted to his 
interests; these were seceders from the parliament then 
titling at lister. The city was distinguished for its 
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attachmcat to that nnfortiinate king-, who here held his 
conrt during (he whole civil war. It is g-overned by a mayor 
and aldermen ; and is 20 miles south-west of Buckingfhum. 

Northamptonshire is in the diocese of Peterborough, 
about 40 miles long and 00 broad. It contains 20 hundreds, 
one cit\', 1 1 market towns, and 326 parishes, and sends nine 
members to parliament. The air is very healthy, except in 
the nortl^ast part near Peterborough, which is the com- 
mencemenLof a fenny tract extending to the Lincolnshire 
Wash. Tns principal rivers are, the Nen and Welland ; 
besides which, it is partly watered by the Ouse, Learn, 
Cherwell, and Avon. Peterborough, Daventry, Highatn 
Ferrers, Brackley, and Oundle, are tlie principal towns, be- 
sides Northampton, the county town, which is seated on the 
river Nen. 

Northampton is a handsome town, has a spacious market 
place, and had seven churches, which are now reduced to 
lour. It was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 1675, but 
was soon rebuilt; it has a good free-school, and a county 
infirmary and jail. In the meadows below the town a battle 
was fought in 1460, between Henry VI. and (he Yorkis(s, 
in which the former was defeated and made prisoner ; and 
near it is a fine Gothic structure called Queen’s Cross, 
erected by Edward I. in memoty of his Queen Eleanor. 
This town is 30 miles south-east of Coventry. 

Buckinghamshire is in length about 45 miles, in 
breadth about 18, and in circumference 138 miles. It is in 
the diocese of Lincoln, and contains eight hundreds, 185 
parishes, and 15 market towns. Its principal rivers arc, the 
Thames, Coin, Ouse, and Tame. The air is healthy, and 
the soil rich, being chiefiy chalk or marl« The most gene- 
ral manufacture is thread-lace and paper ; and Vho woods of 
the hills, chiefly beech, form a considerable article of profit, 
both as fuel and timber. The market towns are, Bucking- 
ham, Chipping Wycomb, Aylesbury, Agmondeshum, Wen- 
dover. Great Marlow, Colnbrook, Eaton, Beaconsfield, &c. 
It sends 14 members to parliament. 

Bedfordshire contfins nine hundreds, ten market 
towns, and 116 parishes.’^ The fiirm of it is oval, 30 Miiles 
long, 18 broad, and about 100 in circumference, 'j'lic air 
is serene and healthy. Its rivers are, theVyse, Ivel, and 
Ousel. Its chief -J^r&diMPt.s a.-*' corn. buUor''and fuller's 
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earth; its maniifactiiros, thread-luce, straw-ware, an<} lials. 
The market towns are, liedihrd, Putton, Biggleswade, 
Sheflord, Amptliill, Harold, Woburn, Tuddiagtoa, Dansla- 
ble, Leighton-Buzzard, and Luton. It sends four members 
to parliament 


Huntingdonshire, which is in the diocese of Lincoln, 
IS 25 miles in length and 20 in its broadest parts. It con- 
tains four tinndreds, six market towns, and 79^arishes. 
The principal rivers are, the Ouse, Nen, and the ^m, which 
last divides it from Cambridgeshire. Its chief commodities 
are, corn, malt, and cheese; and it fattens absndauce of 
cattle. This county sends four members to parliament; 
and the sheriff, who is chosen alternately from Cambridge, 
the Isle of Ely, and Huntingdonshire, is sheriff of both 
counties. Huntingdon is the county town, IG miles west 
by north of Cambridge. 


Cambridgeshire is about 47 miles in length from north 
to south, 18 in breadth from east to west, and 130 in cir- 
cumference. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and 
diocese of Ely; and is divided into 17 hundreds, in which 
are contained one city, one borough, wdth a celebrated uni- 
•versity, seven other market towns, and 1G3 parishes. The 
principal rivers are, the Grant, Ouse, Nen, and Cam. The 
air and soil vary extremely : some parts, especially tho 
southern and eastern, are pleasant and healthy ; but the 
northern part, called the Isle of Ely, is low and fenny, from 
tilt' contluence of many rivers. All the waters of the middle 
part of I'lngland, which do not run into the Thames, or th 
'^rent, fall into these fens ; and yi the latter part of the 
year, when they are overflowed by water, they appear co- 
wered with logs ; so that while the higher grounds of the 
adjacent country gfitter with the beams of the sun, the Isle 
of Ely ap^ars wrapt in a mist. The market towns of the 
county are, Royslon, Newmarket (part of which is in 
Suffolk,) Linton, Caxton, Mersh or Marsh, Wisbeach, and 
Thorney, It semis six members to parliament. 

Cambridge is the county town, and seat of a celebrated 
university, situate on the river Gam. It consists of fourteen 
parishes, and is governed by a mayor, who, on entering upon 
liis o|rice, takes an oath to maintain the privileges of the 
university. The town-hall and shire-honse are the oulv 
building j ■ hat do not belong to the iniiversilj ; 
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county jiiil };atoIi(;iise of* aii ancient ra^ll(\ huilf hv 

William the t\)iiqut*roi\ In the market plaeiJ, which cori- 
tiists of two fipocitius ohloD” squares united together, is a 
eonefuit that is coustuutly runuing. The university is sup- 
[losed to have been foumicd during the Jlepfarchj. It co/i- 
Jiios 12 colleges and tour halls, which have equal privileges 
with (he colleges. Tlie colleges are, Peter lioiiso, Corpus 
t'hristi or Beuuel, Gonville and Cains, King's, Queens 
Jesus', (^liiisl’s, St. John’s, Magdalen, Trinity, ♦Emmanuel, 
and SidiiV Siisse\ The halls are, Clare, Pembroke, Tri- 
nity, and Catherine. Of the colleges Peter house is tlie 
must anciej^t, being founded in 1:257 ; and King s and Tri 
nity colleges the most (‘onsiderahle. Kings College is the 
noblest fuuudaliun in Europe, and the cbapel one of the 
finest piece, s of Gothic architecture in the world. The 
library, chap^‘1, ?cc. of Trinity College, justly rank in the 
first place. The other structures belonging to the univer- 
sity are, the Senate House, a fine edifice, which, with vSt. 
Mary's Chnrcli, the Schools, the University Librarv, and 
other buildings, form a noble s(|uarc. Here also is a Bota- 
nical Garden, and a general Hospital, called Addenbrooke’s, 
from the name of the founder. 


Norfolk is a maritime county, and in the diocese <»f 
Norwich. It contains 31 hundreds, one city, 27 market 
towns, and (?G0 parishes; and sends 12 members to parlia- 
ment. Its principal rivers are, the Ouse, \eii, >\ avene\, 
Yare, and Bure. The manufactures of Norfolk are, worsted, 
woollen, and silks. Norwich is the capital. The other chief 
towns are, Yarmouth, Lynn-Regis, Tiietford, Harlcston, 
Reepham, Holt, North Walsham, and Castle Rising. This 
county is 60 miles long, afid 34 broad. 

Norwich is surrounded by a wall, now much decayed, 
and seated on the river Yare, which niml through it, and is 
navigable to Yarmouth, ft has 36 parish churches, besides 
the cathedral, some of wliich were formerly covered with 
thatch; two churches for the Flemings, some disssenting 
meeting-houses, and a Roman catholic chapel. It has a 
stately castle, on a hill which is the shire-house and the 
county jail. Here is also a city and a county hospital^ a 
theatre royal, and a lofty market-house of freestone. The 
ancient Dukes of Norfolk bad a palace here, which is still 
in existence as a workhouse. Here is also a free-sclio<»l, 
founded by Edward VI. and several otbec charitable fuiin- 
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(iHtions. Near this city are the ruins of the castle of Kett, 
the tanner, by whose rebellion, in the reign of Edward VI. 
the city was reduced to a ruinous state. 

Suffolk is a maritime county, 50 miles long and 25 
broad. It lies in t^ diocese of Norwich ; contains 22 hun- 
dreds, 28 market towns, and 572 parishes; it sends Id 
members to*parliament. The air is clear and he^hy ; the 
soil is of various qualities, but the country in g^^ral level. 
The principal rivers are, the Stour, Waveney, Kittle Ouse, 
Lark, Deben, Gipping, and Orwell. Ipswich is ^ the county 
town ; besides which, the principal towns are, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Sudbury, Aldborough, Eye, Orford, Lowestoff, 
Becclcs, Bungay, Dunwich, and part of Newmarket. 

Essex is a maritime county, and in the diocese of Lon- 
don ; 44 miles long and 42 broad. It contains IS hundreds, 
27 market towns, 415 parishes, and sends eight members 
to parliament; it also possesses a variety of soil and face of 
country. Its souih-we^ part is occupied principally by the 
two forests of Epping and Ilainault ; and is noted for its 
butter, which is sold at a high price in London, under the 
jiame of Epping butter. The north-west part, from Saffron 
Walden to Cambridge, is^amous for the growth of saffron, 
which is almost peculiar to this district, and is allowed to be 
the best in the world. The middle part is a fine corn 
country. The part bordering on the Thames and the sea 
consists chietly of marshy grounds, which afford excellent 
pasturage, yet are deemed unwholesome and aguish. The 
principal rivers arc, the Thames, Blackwater, Coin, Chel- 
nwr, Stour, Crouch, and Roding. Chelmsford is the county 
town, but Colchester is the largest and most famous, and is 
a place of great antiquity. It had 16 parish churches, but 
now only* 12 are used. Most of them were damaged in 
CronuvclrsHimc. , It was lately a corporation, but lost its 
charter by some misdemeanour ; however it still sends two 
members to parliament. The other principal towns are 
Harwich, Maldon, and Braintree. 

IlEiiTFoiiDsinHE is about 31 miles long, and 28 broad. 
It contains eiglit hundreds, eight market towns, and 120 
parisl*es ; and sends six members to parliament. It abounds 
m corn, river lish, sheep, and fat cattle, and the air is good 
all over the c^j^rnty. The principal rivers are, the u6lb 
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Btort, Coin, Gadfl, Bean, and the Rib. Hertford i> the 
couotjr town. 

Mlbibiil^BX is the least county in iMigiund, except Rnt« 
iaiidsinre, being only 22 miles from east* to west, and 17 
from north to south ; but it is by far the richest. It con* 
tains 120 parishes, beside London, and four market towns ; 
and senSs eight members to parliament, two for<4he conn^ 
two for tlii^city of Westminster, and four for London : be- 
sides whicff the principal places are, Uxbridge, Brentford, 
Chelsea, Inghgate, Hampstead, Kensington, Hackney, and 
Hampton Court. The air is healthy, but the soil, in 
general, being gravelly, is not naturally fertile ; though by 
means of its vicinity to the metropolis, many parts of it 
are converted into ri(;h beds of manure, clothed with almost 
perpetual verdure. There are still however, very extensive 
tracts of uncultivated heath. Beside the Thames, the Lea, 
and the Coin, which are its bonndaries to the south, the 
south-east and the west, Middlesex is watered by several 
small streams ; one of which, called 4he New River, is arti- 
Ocially brought from Amwell, in Herts, for the purpose of 
supplying London with water. 

London is the capital, and the metropolis of the united 
kingdom ; one of the largest and(most opulent cities in the 
world, mentioned by Tacitus as a considerable commercial 
place in the reign of Nero. In its most extensive view, as 
the metropolis, it consists of the city properly so called, the 
city of VVestminster, and the borough of Southwark, be- 
sides the suburbs in Middlesex and Sorry, within what are 
called the bills of mortality. London and Westminster are 
in Middlesex, on the north side of the river Thames ; and 
Southwark is on the opposite bank, in Surry. The pxten 
of the whole, from Limehouso and B^tfurfl. to Milbank 
and Vanxhall, is above seven miles; but the greatest 
breadth does not exceed three. The city' is divided into 
2S 'Muds, each governed by an aldermdn ; and from the 
htderlnen the lord mayor is annually chosen. There are 
likewise 236 common conncilmen, a recorder, a common 
aeijpant, two sheriffs (who are also sheriffs of Middlesex) 
'Chamberlain, a town-clerk, a city remembrancer, a water 
baili^.and bm^ inferior officers. Westminster, ‘ oqce 
mile from London, but now united to it,, is govemeni by 
steward, who is generally a noblein^ choseix by tite 
and. chapter; and he has an n|j||r rnSvard who offi« 
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dales for him. Next to hitn is the high huiliflT, chosen also 
by the dean and chapter, whoso power rfeseinbles that of a 
sheriff. The suburbs are under the jurisdiction of the ma- 
gistrates ; aud those of Middlesex, besides the county hall, 
on Clerkenwell Oreen, have an office in liow-street, . long 
distinguished for public spirit and activity, and seven other 
public offices. Southwark was long independent of Lon- 
don, but Inward III. granted it to the city. It was llien 
called the village of Soutliwark ; and afterwards *ifnu;d the 
bailiwick. In the reign of Edward VI. it was ponied into 
a twenty-sixth ward, by the name of Eridge-wa^d without. 
On the death of the alderman of this ward, he is succeeded 
by the next in seniority, to whatever ward he nia\ belong; 
this ward being considered as a sinecure, and consequently 
the most proper for “ the father of the city.” “I'lie city has 
likewise a high bailiff and steward here. Among the 
churches in the metropolis, the cathedral of St. Paul is the 
most conspicuous, and inferior to none in Europe, except 
St. Peter’s at Rome. This noble fabric is now destined to 
be the receptacle of the monumeuts of such illustrious men 
as may do honour to their country by their talents and their 
'irtues. The first erected monument was tor that great 
philanthropist Mr. Howard, and the second for Doctor 
Samuel Johnson. That for Lord Nelson is also jdaced here. 
Westminister Abbey is S noble specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Here most of the English sovereigns have been 
crowned, and many of them interred. It coiita.ns also a 
great number of monuments of kings, statesmen, heroes, 
poets, and persons distinguished by genius, learning, and 
.science. The chapel of Henry VII. adjoining, Lelaud calls 
•lie wonder of the world. St. Ste^ihen’s, in NValbrook, is a 
church of exquisite interior beauty, the masterpiece of Sir 
Christopher Wreiv Bow Church, in Cheapside ; St. Bride’s 
ill Fleet-«tr#et ; St Dunstan’s in the East; and St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, are among the other churches most dis- 
tinguished for fine architecture. The parish churches in 
the bills of mortality amount to 14G ; namelj, 97 within 
the walls. It) without the walls, ^3 out-parishes in Middle- 
sex and Surry, and 10 in the city and liberties of West- 
minister. Besides these churches, is one belonging to the 
Temple, a celebrated seat of law'. It was founded by the 
Kni^iits Templars in tlie reign of Henry II. upon the 
model of that of the Holy Sepulclire at Jeni.salem. There 
are likewise great number of chapels for the establislied 
church, Ibritlgn piotestant churches, Roman catlioli'- chapels. 
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meetings for dissenters of all persuasions, and three syna- 
gogues for the Jews. The royal palace of St. Jame’s is 
an ancient building on the north ' side of a small park, 
mean in external appearance ; but the apartments are said 
to be 'the best calculated for regal parade of any in Europe. 
The royal town residence is a house at the west sid® of 81. 
James's Park, imilt by the Duke of Buckingham, and 
purchas^,d by the king in 1761, when it rej(;eived the 
appellatioh of the Queen’s Palace, but it is still called 
Buckingham House. Carleton House, the residence of 
the Princemf Wales, to the east of St. James’s Palace, 
is a stately building, on which vast sums have been ex- 
pended. The Banqueting House at Whitehall begun in 
1619, is only a small part of the vast plan of a palace, in- 
tended to be worthy the residence of the British monarchs, 
but left incomplete. Beside the royal palaces there are 
many hue houses of the princes of the blood, and of the 
nobility and gentry. Among the public buildings which 
can be merely enumerated here, are Westmiuister Hall, 
containing the supreme courts of justice, and adjoining to 
which are the- houses of Lords and Commons ; the (Juild- 
hall of the city ; the Sessions House in the Old Bailey ; the 
Tower of London, an ancient fortress, once a royal palace, 
now containing some public oiiices^ a magazine and arsenal, 
the regalia of the kingdom, the mint, and a menagerie ; 
the Horse Guards, the Treasury, and the Admiralty, at 
Whitehall ; the noble collection of puhjic offices which, 
form that raagnibcent structure called Somerset Place ; the 
Royal Exchange, in Cornhill; the Bank of England, in 
Tfareadneedle-street ; the Custom House, in Thaines-sfrect ; 
the Excise Office, in BroUd-street ; the East India Hou.se* 
in Leadenhall-street ; the South Sea House, iu Thruginor- 
ton-street; the Mansion Ilou.se for the* lord mayor; the 
Monument, in commemoration of the great iiVe hi i(K>6 ; 
the ancient Bridge called London Bridge; and the two 
magnificent modern bridges of Blackfriars and Westmin- 
ster. The British Mmseuni in Great Bussel-street, Blooms- 
bury; and Week’s Museum, Titchhorne-sfreot, Haymarket; 
are perhaps the noblest of their kind in Europe. The Inns 
of Court, for the study of the law ; the colleges, learned 
societies, and public .serninnries ; the halls of the diflererit 
trading companies ; the he|»le hospitals and other charitable 
institutions; the prisons; ^e public places of diversion; 
with its fine squares* and streets ; all are too.numerous to 
be here particularly mentioned. — Such, on u cilrsory view 
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of it, is the metropolis of Great Britain, to the er-tent and 
opulenco of which many causes have contributed. From 
the openness of the conntry round, especially on the Lon- 
don side, and a gravelly soil, it is kept tolerably dry in all 
seasons, and aH^rds no lodgment for stagnant air or water. 
Jls cleanliness, as well as its supply of water, are greatly 
kled by its situation on the banks of tl;ie Thames; and 
lie New River, with rntdiy good springs within the city 
tself, fartBer contribute to the abundance of thaVdecessary 
lement. All these are advantages, with respec|‘ to health, 
in .which this metropolis is exceeded by few* With re- 
gard to the circumstance of navigation, it is so placed on 
the Thames, as to possess every advantage that can be de- 
rived from a sea-port, without its dangers; and, at the same 
time, by means of itg extensive river, eujoys'a very large 
communication with the internal parts of (he country, which 
supply it with all sorts of necessaries, and in return receive 
from it such commodities as they require. London is the 
scat of many considerable manufactures; some almost 
peculiar to itself, others in which it participates with tlie 
manufacturing towns in general. The most important of its 
peculiar manufactures is the silk weaving, established in 
Spital fields by refugees from France. A vaiiety of works 
in gold, silver, and Jewellery ; the engraving of prints; the 
making of optical and mathematical instruments, are like- 
wise principally or solely executed here, and some of them 
in greater perfection than in any other conntry. Thus 
London has risen to its present rank of the first city in 
Europe, with respect to opulence ; and nearly, if not en- 
tirely so, as to the number of inhabitants. Constantinople 
^an only dispute the latter with i^ Its population, lik^ mat 
of all other towns, has been greatly over-rated, and is not 
yet exactly determined ; but it is probable that the residents 
in Lou4pn« Westminister, and Southwark, and all the ont- 
parishes, do not fall short of 950,000. London is a bishop’s 
ee. To enumerate all the events by which it has been dis- 
ingnisbed would greatly exceed our limits ; we shall only 
nenlion, therefore, the great plague in 1G65, which cut off 
♦'0,000 people; and the dreauful conflagration in 1666, by 
which 13,000 houses were destroyed. It is 4(K) miles^outb 
oy east of Edinburgh, 225 north-west of Paris, 690 narlfc. 
by vest of Madrid, 750 north-west of Rome, 660 west-oortll- 
wcst of Vienna, 534 south-east of Dublin, and 190' 
';oulh-west of Amsierdam. , ■ 
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Krnt is a maritime county, and in the diocese of Can 
terbary and Rochester. - From east to west it is 56 miles, 
and 4H in brcadtli. It is divided into five lathes, containing 
Gi hundreds, two cities, 27 market towns, and 40B parishes ; 
and sends ten members to parliameii}:. In tlie soil and face 
of the country tliere is a great diversity. The banks of the 
Thames are low' and 'marshy, but backed by a range of 
chalky egiinences, sometimes rising to a moderate height ; 
this kind of hard chalky soil, inclining to- barrenness, ex- 
tends to the*. north-east extremity ot the county, and thence 
round •to Dover, exhibiting its nature in the lofty white 
cliffs, which here bound the island, and produce tite striking 
appearance at sea which gave it the name of Albion. This 
county produces, beside the usual objects of agriculture, 
large quantities of hops ; fruit of various kinds, especially ’ 
apples and cherries, of which there are large orchards ; 
madder for dying ; timber in the w«»ody parts ; and birch 
twigs for brooms, which form no inconsiderable article of 
traffic for the London markets. The principal rivers, be- 
sides the Thames, are the Medway, Darien, Stour, Cray, 
nnd Rother. The chief towns arc, Maidstone, Canterbury, 
Chatham, Rochester, Greenwich, Woolwich, Bromley, Deal,. 
Deptford, Sheerness, and Queenborough (in the island of 
Sheppey); Dartford, Dover, Sandwich, Romney, and 
Hy the, are called Cinque Ports. . 

Canterbury is an archbishop's see, the metropolitan of 
all England. .The cathedral, a large structure, was once 
famous for the shrine of Thomas Becket, visited by pilgrims 
from all parts of Europe. This turbulent priest, having 
been murdered here in 1170, w'as afterwards made a saint • 
miracles were pretended \o be performed at his tomb, and, 
100,000 pilgrims, visitors to this tomb, have been registered . 
atone time in Canterbury, when the demotion to him had 
quite effaced the adoration of God, and even of*thA Virgin. 
At the attar of God, for instance, there was offered, in one 
year, £3, 2s. 6dL ; at the Virgin’s, £63. 5s. 6rf . ; at St. 
Tliomaa’s, £832. i2s. Sd. The next year the disproportion 
was still greater ; there was not a penny on God’s altar ; 
the ’Grgin gained only £4. Is. 8rf. ; but St. Thomas had 
got xkbi. 6s. 3d. Louis VII. of France made a pilgrimage 
to this tomb, and bestowed on the shrine a jewel esteemed 
the richest in Christendom. But Henry VIII. in lbS8, 
not only pillaged this rich shrine, but caused the saint to 
be cited in court, f^ipd, and condemned as a traitor ; order* 
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ing his naido to be struck out of the calendar, his bones to 
be burnt, and lus asbes thrown into the air. In this ca- 
thedral are interred Henry IV. and Edward the Black 
Prince. The city has 14 parish churches, the remains ot 
many Roman antiquities, and *an ancient castle, With walls 
and a deep ditch. 

Rochester is a bishop’s see, andbjis, beside the cathedral, 
•three parish churches. It has two free'-schools, one called 
the King’s,* and the other tlM|y|^ School. Here, i's also an 
alms-house for six poor traveWp* who are supplied with a 
supper, a bed, and a breakfast, witli fourpence td carry them 
forward on their journey ; but they are to stay no longer 
than one night ; and an inscription over the door intimates, 
that rogues and proctors are excepted. It is miles south- 
west of Canterbury. • 

Surry is 36 miles long and S3 broad. It lies in tbe 
diocese of Winchester^ contains 13 hundreds, 11 market 
towns (including Southwark) and 150 parishes ; and send.. 
14 members to parliament. The principal rivers, besides 
the Thames (which is the boundary of this county on the 
north) are, the Mole, Wey, and Wandle. Tbe lent assizes 
are held at Kingston, and the summer assizes at Guildford 
and Croydon alternately ; besides which, Southwark, Epsom, 
Richmond, Ryegate, Leittherhead, and Harking, are prin- 
cipal towns. 

Sussex is a maritime county, 80 mile's long and 24 
broad. It lies in the diocese of Chichester; contains 65 
hundreds, one city, 13 market towns, and 312 parishes ; and 
«ends 20 members to parliament. The air is often thick 
and foggy, but ntot unwhplesome, unless it be in the low 
marshy lands ; tlip soil in %he middle is rich and fruitfalj 
and the nortli side is shaded with extensive woods. Sassex 
is not distinguished for any manufacture but that of gun- 
powder, at Battle; and of needles at Chichester. The 
principal I'ivers are, tlie Arun, Adur, Ouse, and Rother. 
The city of Chichester, Lewis, East Grihstead, and Bright-' 
helmstone, are the chief towns. Hastings, Rye, Wincbel- 
sea, and Seaford; are called Cinque Ports. Cbich^ter ix 
the capital. .. 

• 

Berkshire is about 42 miles in length from east to 
west, its hr^aiUh from north to south 2§^ miles, and in 
ciioiiiiirreuce it is 120. It is •divided into 22 huhdrcd.s. 
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The market towns, twelve in number, ore. Maidenhead, 
Heading, Faringdon, Abingdon, Wantage, East llsley, 
Wallingford, Hungerford, Newbury, Lambourne, Wind- 
sor, nn^ Oakingham: it contains 140 parishes, lies in 
iiie diocese of Salisbury and province of Canterbury, and 
sends nine members to parliament. The air, in general, is 
very wholesome. The principal rivers are, the Thames, 
Kennet, Lainboru, and Lo^^n. The east part has much 
uncultivated land, as WihdjB|^orest and its appendages ; 
the west and middle parB^roduce grain in abundance. 
Reading is the county town. 

Hampshire is a maritime county. It extends, exclusive 
of the Isle of Wight, 42 miles from north to south, and 3S 
from east to west. It contains nine hundreds, one city, 20 
market towns, and 253 parishes, and sends, with the Isle of 
Wight, *26 members to parliament. It is one of the most 
agreeable, fertile, and populous counties in England. The 
commodities are, corn, hops, bacon, honey, and timber; 
the last ill particular, on account of its great woods, of 
which the principal are, the New Forest (in making of 
which William the Conqueror destroyed 36 churches) and 
the forest of EastBere. The principal rivers are, the Avon, 
Test, Itchen, and Stour. 

Southampton is the county town, and is situate between 
the rivers Itchen and Test. It contains five churches, is 
surrounded by walls and several watch-towers, and had a 
strong castle, but it is now in rains. It is a fashionable 
place of resort for sea-bathing; and it was on this beach 
that the Danish king Canute gave that striking reproof to 
his flattering courtiers, when tiie disobedient tide washed 
nis feet. A small distance from this town is Woodmills, 
where is a very curious manufdcture of abip blocks, from 
which all the king’s duck-yards are supplied. Ttia assizes 
are held at Winchester, which was a place of great note in 
the time of the Saxons. 

The other chief towns are, Portsmouth, Andover, Ba- 
singstoke, and Christchurch. Cowes, Newport, Yarmouth, 
Newton, and Ride, are in the Isle of Wight, which is in- 
cluded in Hampshire. 

Wiltshire is so calls^^om the town of Wilton, once 
its capital. It is 54 qjlHus long and S3 broad. The air is 
sweet and bealtb’y;^ ti^ghaometbing sharp on the hills in 
winter; but it is mild nuring that season in the valhns. 
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The land in the north parts is generaliy hilly and woody, but 
very fertile : here being made that kind of cheese wliich is 
so much esteemed, called North Wiltshire. Its chief com- 
modities are,- sheep, wool, wood, and stone: of his last 
there are excellent quarries on the banks of the Nadder, 
wliere some of the stones are 20 yards in lengthy and four 
in thickness, without a flaw. The chief manufactures are 
the difierent brandies of the clc^thing trade. The principal 
rivers are, the Upper and Lower Avon, the Madder, Willy, 
Bourne, and Rennet. This county lies in the .diocese of 
Salisbury; contains 29 hnndred.s, one city, 20 market towns, 
and 304 parishes ; and sends 34 members to parliament. 
The chief towns are, the city of Salisbury, Devizes, Marl- 
borough, Malmesbury, Wilton, and Chippenham. 

Salisbury is the capital. It is silnate in a chalky soil, 
almost surrounded by the Avon and its contribulary rivers, 
and is rendered particularly clean by a small stream flowing 
through every street. It has a fine cathedral, crowned by 
a spire, the loftiest in the kingdom. The town-hall is a 
handsome building, and stands in a spacious market-place. 
Salisbury is governed by a mayor, recorder, &c. and has a 
manufacture of flannels and linseys, and another of hard- 
.ware and cutlery. It is 21 miles north-e-ast of Southampton. 

Dorsetshire is a mafitime county, extending 52 miles 
in length, 30 where broadest, and is 150 miles in circum- 
ference ; it lies in the diocese of Bristol, sends 20 members 
to parliament, and contains Si hundreds, 1.5 market towns, 
and 248 parishes. Tlie air on the hills is somewhat bleak 
and sharp, but very mild and pleasant near the coast. The 
s«il is generally rich and fertile, tlft)iigh in some parts very 
sandy. The principal rivers are, the Stour, Frome, Piddle, 
Liddon, Derelish, and Allen. The chief towns are, Dor- 
chester, Lynil*, Sherboni, Shaftesbury, Pool, and Bland- 
ford. The products are, corn, wool, hemp, fine stone, and 
some marble. It is also distinguished for its woollen mauu- 
factures. . . 

Dorchester is the county town, and is of great antiquity; 
was formerly a city, and much larger, the ruins of the walla 
being still to be seen in some places. It has three churches, 
sends two members to parliament, is governed by a mayor, 
&.C. and is seated on the river Frome. 

S()MERSK'r§inRE is a marilime county; 06 miles long 
and 28 broad. It contains 42 hundreds, three cities, 35 
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market towns, and 385 parislies ; and sends 18 members to 
parliament. The air in the lower ground is universally 
mild ; and the soil in- the north-east quarter is generally 
stony, and possesses a lofty mineral tract called the Mendip 
Hills. On the west side are the Quantock Hills, with many 
downs and open heaths : and in the north-west corner is 
the black sterile region of Exmoor. The south part, to- 
wards Dorsetshire, is high, but well cultivated : and through- 
out the county, especially in its south-west quarter, vales of 
the greateJst fertility aie interspersed. The principal rivers 
are, the Parret, Ivel, Thone, Brent, and Avon. The Mendip 
Hills afford abundance of coal, lead, calamine, copper, man- 
ganese, bole, and red ochre. CaUle, nearly equal in size 
to the Lincolnshire, are fed in fine meadows about the head 
of the Parrot Cider is a common product of this county ; 
and it has a considerable share in the woollen manufactures. 
The chief towns are, the cities of Bath, Wells, and Bristol ; 
Taunton, Bridgewater, llchester, Minehead, Milbourn Por^, 
and Glastonbury. 

Bristol is the capital. It is seated at the confluence of 
the river Avon with the Froine, ten miles from the influx 
of the Avon into the Severn. Tlie tide, rising to a great 
height in these narrow rivers, brings vessels of considerable 
burden to the quay, which exte,nds along ihe inner sh(»res 
of the Frome and Avon; but, at low water, they lie aground 
in the mud. It has 18 churches, besides the catliodral, a 
bridge over the Avon, a custom-house, and an exchange. 
Bristol has a prodigious trade ; for it is reckoned tliat hence 
200 ships sail yearly. Here are no less than fiflecn glass- 
houses; and die sugar jetinery is one of its principal ma- 
nufactures. It is governed by a corporation ; and is twel\e 
miles west-north-west of Bath. 

Devonshire is a maritime county* It is*73f miles long 
and 53‘broad ; it lies in the diocese of Exeter ; contains 33 
hundreds, 28 market towns, and 31)4 parishes; and sends 2(J 
members to parliament The air is 4ealthfui in the valleys, 
and so mild that the myrtle grows uushelter(*d ; hut it is 
cold and bleak on the mountains. The soil is various, for 
the lower grounds are naturally iruitful, and tlu^ hills harri ii. 
lu the south-west parts are great quantiti(is of intirhh', and 
in many placets marble rocks are luuiui to he the basis of 
the higli road. ^ The principal rivers are, the l^amar, I'x, 
'reigne, and Dart. lixeter is tlui principal city. 4'ltP 
miiikci to’.vus are, Pl'-ut"* oth, lluldoloid, 4'i\or- 
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Ion, Honiton, Durltnoiilli, Tavistock, lloldsworlhy, Hatlier- 
lei}>li, Torrington, Oakhaiiipton, Bow, Crediton, Chuniltigh 
ctr ('liiinleis^li, Alorefon, Hampstead, Plympton, Alodbury, 
Kingsbridge, Totness, Brent, Ashburton, Cbudleigh or 
(iliidit'igli, Beerbalstoo, &c. 

Exeter is situate on the Ex, from which it takes its name, 
over which is a handsome stone bridge. It was formerly 
the seat of the Saxon kings, who resided in tl»e castle : and 
is encompasted with a w'all, in which are six gates, in good 
repair. Tliere are fifteen parish churches, and four chapels 
of ease, besides the cathedral, which is a magnificent fabric. 
tShips of burden formerly came up here: but tlie navigation 
w'as almost destroyed by flenry Courtney, Earl of Devon, 
and, though repaired, could not he restored to its former 
state : its port, therefore, is at Topsham, five miles below. 
It has 13 companies of tradesmen, manufactures of serges, 
and other woollen goods, and a share in the fisheries of 
^Newfoundland and Greenland. It is governed by a ftajor, 
recorder, 24 aldermen, &c. and sends two members to par- 
liament; and is ()8 miles south-west of Bristol 

Cornwall is a maritime county. Its length from east 
to west is about 80 miles ; its greatest breadth Irom south- 
south-east, to north-north-east, is near 4f>, though in many 
places it is not above 20 miles wide, the peninsula of w hich 
the county consists growing narrower by degrees from De- 
vonshire to the Dand’s End. However, it is 160 miles in 
circumference. It is in the diocese of Exeter, and province 
of Canterbury, and is divided into nine hundreds; in which 
are contained, according to Camden and Speed, ItiJ pa- 
rii^hes ; according to others, 180;,and in Martin's Index 
Axillaris they are said to amount to 198. There are here 
20 market towns, o^ which Bodmyii, Camel Ibid, Eow ey, St. 
Germains, Gvamport, Ilelsloii, St. Ive’s Kcliington, ].,auii- 
cestou, Liskard, East Looe, Penrjn, Saltash, Tregouy, and 
Truro, are boroughs, and send (wo memliers each to parlia- 
ment; besides St. Austle, Bodcastle, St. Columb, Eaimuutli, 
Market Jew, PadstoxK, Penzance, and Stratton, whicli semi 
DO members. There are also six other boroughs, w hitjh send 
each two members to parlimeiit, but are not market towns, 
namely, Bossiney, West Looe, Lestwitbiel, St. Maws, SI. 
Miclwel. and Newport. 'J'bis county is moimtainuns in the 
middle, and lliese inuuntains from a kind of broken cliaio 
tlinniglioiit the whole length of the county. On each sitte 
this high ridge the laud Ims a plainer .'“vriace, but is niioer 
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more liilly on the north than on the south. The winters 
here are much more mild than in any other part of Eng- 
land, insomuch that myrtles will always grow, without being 
put into green houses. They never have any very great 
liaiNslorms, nor will the snow lie upon the ground above 
three or four days. The spring is always very early, as ap- 
pears from the buds and blossoms. However, the summers, 
though Cornwall lies so far to the south, are never very 
hot, on account of the sea breezes blowing towards the land. 
It has plenty of sea herbs, and some other plants peculiar 
to its insiilar situation. The mines of tin are numerous, and 
are, in general, very rich in ore : these have rendered this 
county famous in all ages. There has been sometimes found 
a small quantity of gold and silver, but not worthy ol notice. 
The coppet mines are also numerous and rich in ore. In 
many cavernous parts of the rocks are (bund transparent 
crystals, called Cornish diamonds, they being very brilliant 
when polished. The principal rivers are. the Tamar, Seaton, 
Loo or East Loo, Fawey or Fow v, Fal, llel, l^o or Low, 
Hey, Alan, Laine, and the Lerv, It sends 44 members 
to parliment. 

WALES. 

Wales, a principality in the west of the island of Great 
Britain, is for the most part mountainous, but its produce 
is sufficient for the maintenance of the inhabitants. It is 
the country to which the ancient Britons (led when (liis 
island was invaded by the victorious Saxons. They are now 
called Welsh, and continue to preserve their ancient lan- 
guage. The western part is bounded by St. (Jeoi ge's Chan- 
nel and the Irish Sea; the southern by the Bristol Channel ; 
the northern hy the Irish Sea ; and tin* eastern by the coun- 
ties of Chester, Salop, Hereford, and ^Monmoutli. It con- 
tains 751 parishes, and 58 market towns. "I'fce is clear 
and sharp, the cattle small, and pnn i.sious, in general, good 
and cheap. Wales is particularly remarkable for goats, 
which naturally delight in hilly countries ; for fuel, they use 
wood, coal, and turf. It is watered by many rivers. Wales 
was long governed by independent kings, till their last 
prince, Llewellyn, being vanquished arnl slain in 1S8I3, Ed 
ward I. reduced the whole country under the English domi* 
nion. He also invested the principality in his seciwl son 
Edward, who afterward becoming heir to the English moi 
narch, the eblo.^tsoii of the King of linglaiul has evt^r sine® 
been crea1i.‘d Privce ol‘ U\dos It the reign ol Henry V' IIT 
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the government and jurisprudence of Wales were modelled 
according to the English form, and the inhabitants admit- 
ted to the enjoyment of all the English rights and liberties, 
particularly that of sending members to parliament, a knight 
for every shire, and a burgess for every shire-town, except 
Merioneth. Wales is divided into 12 counties, as follows : 


Counties, 

Chief Towns. 

Flintslyre 

Flint 

Denbighshire 

- Denbigh 

Montgomeryshire 

- Montgomery 

Anglesea 

- Beaumaris* 

Carnarvonshire 

- Carnarvon 

Merionethshire 

Harlech 

Radnorshire 

Radnor 

Brecknockshire 

Brecknodc 

Glamorganshire 

- Cardiff 

Pembrokeshire 

- Pembroke 

Cardiganshire • 

• Cardigan 

Carmarthenshire 

Carmarthen. 


. SCOTLAND. 

Scotland, or North .Uritain, the most northern of 
the two kingdoms into which the island of Great liritaiu 
was formerly (!i\ ided, is inhabited by a valiant, hardy, in- 
dustrious, well informed, and temperate race of people. It 
is bounded on all sides by the sea, e.xcept towards the south 
and south-east, where it is joined to England. The islands 
ajso, on its western coast, called the Hebrides, or W'^estern 
Islands, and those on the north-east, called the Orkney, and 
‘Shetland Islands, appertain to Scotland. From north to 
south, Sc^otljjnd e:?tends about 270 miles, and from east to 
west, in some parts, 150 miles, but in others only liO. Ex- 
clusively of the islands, Scotland .seems to be naturally di- 
vided into three large districts. The northern division is 
formed by a chain of lakes, which cross the country from 
the Frith of Murray to the island of Mull. The middle di- 
vision is bounded on the south by the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde, and the great canal by which they are united ; and 
on t^e south side of this boundary is the southern division. 
The northern division is chiefly an assemblage of vast dreary 
tij juutams j not, however, without some fertile valleys on 
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'he northern and eastern shores. 'Flic middle division is 
traversed, in difl’erent directions, by many great ranges of 
inoutJlains ; and though eultivation here is also found, espe- 
cially on the eastern shore, yet of this division, as Avell as of 
the former, it may be obsci-ved, that the arable land bears 
but a small proportion to the mountainous and barren tracts. 
However, the eastern coast of the middle division, and the 
whole of the southern, has a great resemblance to England, 
and, with respect both to the general aspect of the coutitiy, 
and to the progress of cultivation, exhibits every kind of ru- 
ral variety. , 

The rivers of Scotland are, in general, remarkable for 
their rapidity, and yield abundance of salmon, trout, and 
other excellent fish ; the principal are, the Spey, Don, ^J'ay, 
Tweed, Clycle, Forth, the northern Dee, the Esk, Annan, 
Nirh, and southern Dee ; tind the lochs or lakes arc numerous 
and extensive. 

The climate is very various in difierent places. The 
northern extremity, which is in the came latitude with some 
parts of Norway, is extremely cold ; but the frosts are far 
from being so intense here as in parts on the continent 
equally as far to the north ; for this advantage Scotland is 
indebted to an insular situation. Its west coast is subject 
to fre(iucnt rains in the summer, and to sudden changes of 
weather. In many places on the,, eastern shore, and in the 
whole south division, the climate is not inferior to the north 
part of England ; and, in general, the air of Scotland is very 
healthy. 

The products of the coimlry are, grain, flax, woods of 
oak and fir, coal, lead, iron, freestone, limestone, slate, the 
most beautiful marble, fiiic rock crystals, peat Is, variegated 
])ebbles, kelp, ike. It fee?ls vast herds of cattle and tlocfe 
of sheep ; they are both small, but much valued for the 
delicacy of their flesh ; and the fleece of 'die latter emulates 
the finest Spanish wool. It is in the high ground that the 
lattle arc so diminutive; for in many parts of the country 
the horses and cows arc not excelled in size and beauty by 
those of the English breed. Among the wild animals are, 
the roe, stag, fox, badger, otter, hedgehog, rabbit, wcasei, 
mole, and other small quadrupeds. Among the feathered 
race tire, the capercailzie, or cock of the wood, the 
eacle, falcon, partridge, quail, snipe, plover, black-game, 
gi'Mise, ttec. Tlie fisheries in the surrounding seas, urn o' 
gnat national imiKutanee, and will become a real source 
of we, til h to the nation, nhen increasing commerce shall 
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enable the inhabitants to form roads, erect villages, and open 
canals in the remote parts of the country. The trade and 
population of most of the great towns have considerably 
increased of late years. The western shores, however, are 
annually drained of their inhabitants by the emigration of 
individuals, 

Scotland was an independent kingdom till James VI. was 
called to the throne of England ; and in the reign of Queen 
Anne, one* of his successors, both kingdoms were united 
under the name of Great Britain. Sixteen peers are elected 
to represent the nobility, and forty-five commpners to re- 
present the counties and boroughs in the same parliament 
with that of England. I'here arc five universities in Scot- 
land, namely, St. Andrews, Glasgow, Edinburgh, New Aber- 
deen, and Old Aberdeen. , 

Scotland is divided into 33 counties, as follow : 


Counties. 


Chief Tounis 

Edinburgh - - - - 

- 

Edinburgh 

Haddington - - - 

- 

Dunbar 

Merse ----- 

- 

Dunse 

Uo.x burgh - - • . 

- 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk ----- 

- 

Selkirk 

Peebles ----- 

- 

Peebles 

Lanark ----- 

- 

Glasgow 

Dimifiic.s - - - - 

- 

Dumfries 

\\hgU)\Vll - - - - 

- 

Wigtown 

Kirkudbriglit - - - 

- 

Kirkudbriglit 

Ayr 

- 

Ayr 

DmnbarU^n - - - 

- 

Duinbartou 

IJulc and Caithness 

- 

Rothsay 

Renfrew - - - - 

- 

fteufrew. 

Siirlirig ----- 


Stirling 

Linlithgow -• - - - 

- 

Liiilithgow 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

< 

- 

Inverary 

Penh ----- 

- 

Penh 

Kincardine - - - - 

- 

Brechin 

Aberdeen . - - - 

- 

Aberdeen 

Inverne.ss - - - - 

- 

Inverness 

Nairn and Croniarlic - 

- 

Nairn and Cromartio 

Fife ------ 

- 

St. Andrews 

Forfar 

- 

Montrose 

Buiuir 

- 

Bamir 

Sinherland - - - 

- 

Durnoc 

Claektnannan - - 


Clackmannan 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 

Kinross ------ Kinross 

Ross ------- Taine 

Elgin ------ Elgin 

Orkney ------ Kirkwall. 


Berwick, a town on the borders of England and Scotland, 
properly belongs to neither. It is a town and county of it- 
self ; it is lai^e, populous, well built, and rcgulurlj fortified j 
the old castle, however, is gone to decay. Berwick has very 
considerable fisheries of salmon : exports wool, and eggs, 
collected through all the country, in vast abundance, to 
London, for the use of sugar-refiners. Timber is also im- 
ported here from Norway and the Baltic. 

IRELAND. 

Ireland, one of the British islands, lying to the west of 
that of Great Britain, is bounded on the east by St. George’s 
Channel, or the Irish Sea, which separates it from England 
and V'a'.es ; on the north-cast by a channel about 20 miles 
broad, which separates it from Scotland ; and on every other 
side by the ocean. It lies between Ion. 5. 40. and 10. 38. 
west, and between lat. 51. 15. and 55. 13. north, being about 
28/ miles in length, and 155 in breadth. 

The air of this island is mild ant’ temperate, being cooler 
in summer, and warmer in winter, than in England ; though 
it is not so clear and pure, nor so proper for ripening corn 
and fruits. It is more humid than in England ; but this 
quality is pretty much mended, and will be more so, wheti 
the bogs and morasses arc drained. In general it is a fruit- 
ful country, well watcrecj^ with lakes and rivers; and the 
soil in most parts is veiy good and ferule; e\en in thostfe 
places where the morasses have been <irained. tlu'ic is 
good meadow-ground. It protluces eorfi, heipp, and flax, 
in great plenty; and the herds of cattle are so numerous, 
that their beef and butter arc exported into foieign parts. 
English and foreign ships frequently come to victual in 
Irish ports. 

The principal riches and commodities of Ireland are, 
cattle, hides, wool, tallow, suet, butler, cheese, wood, salt, 
honey, wax, furs, hemp, and more especially fine linen 
cloth, which they have. brought to great perfection, and th(;ir 
trade in it is vastly increased ; lliey have also made some 
prepress in the cotton manufacture. 'I’his country is ex- 
ceedingly well situate for foreign trade, and has many 
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secure and commodious bays, creeks, and harbours, espe- 
cially on the western coast. 

The laws of Ireland once differed but little from those of 
England; and the national establishment of religion was 
the same. The members of parliament usually sat for life, 
unless upon the demise of the king of Great Britain ; but 
in 1763 their parliaments were made octennial. Formerly 
this country was entirely subordinate to that of Great Bri- 
tain, whostf parliament could make laws to bind the people 
of Ireland ; and an appeal might be made from their courts 
of justice to the house of lords in England ; but, in 1782, it 
was declared, that although Ireland was an imperial crown, 
inseparably annexed to that of Britain, (on which connec- 
tion the interest and happiness of both nations essentially 
depended,) yet the kingdom of Ireland was distinct, with a 
parliament of its own, and that no body of men were com- 
petent to maivC laws for Ireland, except the king, lords, and 
commons thereof. And some time after, this declaration 
being thought insuflicient, the British legislature, by an 
express act of parliament for that purpose, relinquished all 
claim of right to interfere with the judgment of the Irish 
courts, or to make laws to bind Ireland in time to come. 
However, from the circumstances of the times, in 1801, a 
•legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland took 
place, (after strong parliamentan’ opposition in both coun- 
tries,) by which the two kingdoms were made one, under 
the title of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
In consequence of which, Ireland now sends four spiritual 
and 28 temporal lords, and 100 commoners, to represent it 
in the same house of parliament with those of Great Britain. 
The lord lieutenant of Ireland, aj well as the council, are 
•^pointed, from time to time, by the king. 

• The native Irish are described as impatient of abuse and 
injury, qyic\; of apprehension, implacable in resentment, 
ardent in all their affections, and remarkably hospitable. In 
the country there certainly remains a great deal of this 
amiable national characteristic ; and even in their towns, 
formality and etiquette are often so lost in hearty saluta- 
tions, and a familiar manner of address, that the stranger 
soon feels himself at home, and imagines the people about 
him all relations. 

There are some considerable mountains in Ireland, the 
chief of which are. Knock Patrick, Shew Blockmy, and 
Curliew Hills. Of all its bOgs, that called the Bog of Allen 
is the most considerable. The chief lakes are Lotgh Lean, 
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Lough Erne, Lough Neagh, and Lough Coribb ; and its 
principal rivers are the Shanno!i, Lee, Boyne, Barrow, 
Liffey, Note, Suir, and Lagan. This country is said to liave 
been lbrnierly lull of woods ; but the ease is now so ditlerent 
tiiat it has been found necessary to plant new ones, ami to 
give parliamentary encouragement for their preservation 
and increase. 

'flic mineral productions of Ireland have been Ijttle known 
till late year's, the natives in general having given themselves 
(at least for some centuries pa^t) little trouble about tliein. 
Nevertheless, copper, lead, iron, and even silver ores, have 
been fouttd in the Irish mines; some vestiges of works of 
this sort appear at Clantarf, on the edge of Dublin Bay. 
In the county of Antrim there is a mine which eonsist^ of 
a mixture of silver and lead, every thirty pounds r»f lead ore 
producing about a pound of silver. There is another 
in Connaught of the same kind; and one still lieher in 
v; icklow. About twelve miles from Limerick two mines 
have been discovereil, one of copper, and the other of lead. 
Iron mines arc dispersed all over the kingdom. There are 
likewise quames of marble, slate, and freestone ; and the 
earth produces in various places coal and turf for fuel. 

Ireland is divided into four large provinces; namely, 
Ulster northward, Leinster eastward, Munster southward, 
and Connaught westward. Thes’e are subdivided intt^ 32 
^ounties, as follow : 


Counties. 

Dublin - - . 




Chief Towns 
Dublin 

Louth - . - 



- 

Drogheda 

Wicklow - - 
Wexford - - 


4 ^ 


Wickh.w 

Wexford 

Lonjrford - - 

•• 

- 

- 

Lojit^ford 

East Meath 

- 


- 

Trim 

West Meath 

- 

- 

- 

M ullingar 

King’s County - 

- 

- 

- 

Philipstown 

Queen’s County 

- 

- 

- 

Maryborough 

Kilkenny - - 

• 

- 

• 

Kilkenny 

Kildare - - - 

• 

• 

• 

Naas 

Carlow - - - 

• 

• 

- 

Carlow 

Down - - - 

- 

• 

- 

Downpatrick 

Armagh - - 

- 

• 

- 

Armagh 

Monahan - - 

- 

- 

* 

Monaghan 

Cavan - - 

• 



Cavan 

Antrim - ’ 

* 


m 

Carrickfcrgoi 
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Couiiiies. 

Chif'f Townii. 

Londonderry - - 

- - Derry 

'Pvrone - - - - 

- - Omagh 

Fermanagh - - 

- - Iiiuiskilling 

Donegal - - - 

- - LilVonl 

Leitrim - - - 

- - Ballinrobe 

Roscommon - - 

- - UoscoiiJinon 

Mayo - - - * 

. - C’arrick on Shaiinon 

Sligo • - - - - 

- - Sligo 

Galway - - - - 

- - (I a 1 way 

Clare - - - 

- - Eiinis * 

Cork - - - 

** - Cork 

Kerry - - 

Tralee 

Limerick - - 

Limerick 

Tipperary - - 

Clonme!! • 

Waterford - - - 

- - Waterford 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF EUROPE. 


Niaions, Chief CUitt. Religion. j 


Sweden 

Russia 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Batavia 
German St. 
i»\u stria 


Stockholm J 3i 
Petersburg ;.‘k)! 
Copenhag. j 3 

Berlin 8 

I 

Amsterdam 3l 
Dresden S' 
Vienna 1*23 


Lutheran 
(ireck C'hu. 
Lutheran 
Protest, and 
Rom. C'ath. 
Protestant 
Protestant 
HouT. C'ath. 


'Purls ey in Constanli- 
Eui'opc nof)lc 
I'^ranee • * Paris 



•Mahomet- 

ism 

Rom. Cath. 


Switzerland Berne 


I’rotest. and 
Rom. C'ath. 


Italy Milan 4i Rom. Cath. 

litruria Florence 2| Rom. Cath. 


Pope’s Stat. 
Naples 
Portugal 
Spifln 
Great Brit, 
land Ireland 


Rome 

Naples 

Lisbon 

Madrid 

London 


2 Rom. Cath. 
2 Rom. Cath. 
4 Rom. Cath. 
11 Rom. Cath. 

15 Protestant 


s 

.2 I Gvvermment. 


1 j Monarchy 
10 Despotism 
li Monarchy 

4 Monarchy 

4 Motiarchy 
4 .Aristocracy 
10 1 Monarchy 

Despotism 

25 Monarchy 

1 Aristocracy 

1 Monarchy 
1 Monarchy 

1 Hierarchy 
Monarchy 

2 j Monarchy 
5| Monarchy 

oo Limited ' 
Monarchy 
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ASIA. 


Is Asia our first parents were created; it also became 
the nurserj" of the world after the delude; it was the scat 
of the famous Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian (anpircs ; 
and was the scene in which ,ksns Christ exerte(| himself to 
reform and save the human race. d’h(' Chiistian religion, 
though first promulg-atetl in Asia^ has liowt'wr been lou^* 
banished from it. 

The Asiatics arc chiefly Mahoinc^tarjs, or l^l^,^an'5, and 
among the latter idolatry j)uts on a dilfercnt fonn in almost 
ever}’ district. 

The soiUIktu Asiatics arc in general elTeminate, Inxurions, 
indolent, and servile ; but they evince considerable genius 
in various arts and sciences. 

Asia may be reckoiKal the riciuNt and m(>st fruilCul pan 
of the world. It al)oun(ls in corn, wine, and iVuits oi all 
sorts. It furnislu's every thing licec'^'-ary for life and health 
— to satisfy vanity, avarice*, and scii'^nality. It suppliers 
almost all the other i)arls of the world with the* richest 
spices, drugs, diatnouds, and otlu'r precious stonc> ; with 
silks, muslins, coflcc, lea, &c. 

The princij)al islands in Asia arc, Hornoo, Siimati’a, Java, 
and tljc Sunda Isles; the Philipj)inc^, tlic .lapan Isles, the 
Molucca or Spice IslancN the Banda BIuikB, the Maldives; 
Ceylon, Formosa, the* Ladronc dc>, the islaucU ol Jcsso irj 
the Indian and Pacilic Occau'', and (\vprus in the Me- 
diterranean. 

The oceans and seas i^ijoining A'-ia are, the .\ort!u‘rr, 
Indian, and tlie Pacific Oceans; the Bla* k S(‘a, the Seas ol 
Korea, Ton(|uin, and ^lam ; llie liay of IKaigal, llu* Arabian 
and Red Seas, tin.* Persian (iulf, the Ii('\aiit, add t^le Archi- 
pelago. The Ca^iiian Sea is properly an iinnKUisc lake, ha\ ing 
no connection with any other portion of wat(‘r. 

•' The pnnci[)al straits in A^ia are, I>hcrinc"’s, wliich S(‘pa- 
rates it from America; the Strait of Malacca; of Simda, 
between Java and Sumatra; of Omni/, between Persia and 
\rabia; and of Rabelniandel, which separates Arabia from 
Africa. 


* Sptcei are tiow ctiltiraU'd in Ih-ffice W.ilr^S Uland In Sumatra, autf iKUef 
Ateientt (if iht KngUvii haftt Itidia (''^mpany. 
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The chief rivers of Asia are, the Kiaii Ku, the Koan Ho, 

the Lena, the Yenisei, and the Ob ; the Amur, the Bar- 
' ranipooter, tlie Ganges, the Euphrates, and Indus. 

The Asiatic mountains are not so high as tliose of liurope ; 
the following are the principal; the Uralian, the Attain, the 
Shanjo, those of Thibet, the Alsk, the Taurus, the Ghauts 
of Hindoostan, and the Caucassian, which last reach from 
the Black tojthe Caspian Sea. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

The climate of Turkky in Asia is delightful and salu- 
brious ; but that dreadful scourge to mankind, the plague, 
is ••endered donlily destructive to this wretched empire from 
the native indolence of the Turks, and from their supersti- 
tious belief in predestination. 

Turkov is divided into several provinces ; as, Xatolia, 
Kaarmar, Armenia, Mingrelia, &c.* Tlii'se jirovinccs arc 
.subdivided into diflcrent goveriimcnts under pachas. 

The prevailing language is the 'rurkish, next 'to which is 
the Greek; l)ut the Arabic, Syrian, Pcr.siun, and Afmeiiian, 
are used in dill'ercnt parts. 

. The principal citie,s are, Smyrna, Ali'iijin, and Bagdad. 
Balhec and Palmyra arc I'aimnis for their extensive ruins. 

The princijuil river in .Asiatic 'J'urkey is the Euphrates; 
next to this is the Tigris. 

The mountains in Asiatic Turkey have long been cele- 
brated : these are, rauriis, Libanus, and .\rarat. On the 
last, Noah’s ark is said to have rested after the Plood. 

The chief islands are, Mytelene, Seio, Samos, Cos, 
W.'odcs, and Cyprus ; whicli prfaluee cotton, silk, oil, 
fruits, and wines. Turkey is famous for its carpets and 
rhubtirb. • 

• • 


.1 n" .'“‘O. nicntiunca In 

the Book .a Ui'vtUlioii ; IVii;.un,.s, I’hil.'ul. liil.ia, Thvatim 

Saadis tphesiis ami Smyrna; l.iit tln-sr ,.I,ucs. .•x.cpl Smvrn.i, an- 
in rair)%. * ^ 

.South C,f Natolia n that jiart nlmh i, usu.tIK (allid the Holy L.uvl, <n, acomit 
of .ts h.iving w.tn.-„cd tlic I.ihours of .U-si,, Chn.st. It is al!,o lallr . .Ind. j f,.,,-, 
t!,e patrarcl, .ludali. The river .lord..,, is „..w a very sm,,U stroam, that rmi.ti« 
itsrlf into the Ri d Sea, near tlic spot where Sndoin ami {.nmorr.ih onee stood 

Arr«e*i., is ,ilso styled Ttireo, nan,.. ; toll ■ sonth ot wh.eh are Kurdis-.m and 
It »)< t\r.ili!i, I 1 wliidi is llic cdflir.itrd IWsjtlai 

l),!!'r ‘'x- Tismis and Euphiat.s, soriospon.l, wuh 

OMiheekh, or AlKe 7 ,,r,,. Ssri.i, or the aiicienl Can.xan, situate on W 
txtreunt.e. of the MeiliteuiiiuMn, " *‘**'**“ 
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RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

This vast portion of northern Asia was first known by 
the name of Siberia. It is divided into two great govern- 
ments, that of Tobolsk in the west, and Irkutsk in the east. 
The piincipal city in Asiatic Russia is Astrachan. 

Tlie produce of the north consists of furs and skins ; in 
the south there is abundance of fruit, wine, 

The Kuriliaii Islands belong to Asiatic Russia ; they ex- 
tend from Kamtschatka to Jesso. 

THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

China is celebrated for its immense and industrious popu- 
lation of uinvards of three hundred millions ; for tlie variety 
of its manufactures and peculiar productions; for the ex- 
cellence of its inland navigation ; and fur the jealous policy 
of its government towards other nations. This empire, the 
most ancient and pojiulous in the woiitl, consists of three 
princijial divisions; namely, Cijiua Propt'r; tlu' territory 
of the Maijslmrs and Mogul>, on the north and west; and 
the region of Thibet. The celebrated wall of China, though 
built two thou^and years ago, is l)ut little decayed: it is 
fifteen hundred inile^ lung, and broad c'liuiigli tor five liorsc- 
men to travel abreast. 

Chin\ Propi-r extends from tl^.‘ great wall in the iiortii 
to the Chinese Sea in the south ; and from the chores of the 
Pacific Ocean to Thib(‘t. 

Tile chief elti('s arc, Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. Pekin 
contains two inilliuns of inhabitants, and the otliers not less 
man one million each. ^Phe inipeiial canal intc'rsects (diiiia 
from north to south, arii* employed thirty thousand nicu 
forty-three years for its e<.nstruetion. 

Cor^a is subject to China, and is con^di'rcd as a part oi 
it. Tlie largest of the Chinese islands, which 4irct.very nu- 
merous, and scattered along the southern and eastern coast, 
nrp Formosa and Hainan. The islands of Lcoo-kcoo, of 
wliich there are thirty-six, between Formosa and Jajian, 
constitute a small civilized kingdom, subject to Cliina. 

The chief rivers are the Kiarig and W'hango. 

China has rich mines of all the precious metals. It pro- 
duces abundance of corn, rice, and fruit, 

Chinese Tartahy is included between the great wvll of 
China and SilaTia, and between the (doiuly Mountains and 
die Pacific Ocean. It is inliabit(‘d chiefly by tlie eastern 
Ind western Moguls; the former coiKjuered China in 1' 
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binder wiio.sf j^^overumont the empire still continues. It nro 
duces coin, rice, cand valuable skins. 

I'hu island of Segalien^ or Tchoka, belongs to Chinese 
Tai tary. 

Tijiiikt is included between China and Hindoostan. The 
chief town is Lassa. 

The islands contiguous to the Chinese Empire, beside 
those already noticed, are, 

1. Those of Japan, forming an extensive, rich, populous, 
and remarkable empire. The largest island is Niplion ; and 
the chief towns are, Jeddo, Miaco, the spirituarcupital, and 
Nagasaki. These islands trade only with the Dutch and 
Chinese. 

2. The JessO islands, to which the Danes trade for furs. 

3. Macao lies in the Bay of Canton, and b*elongs to tlv? 
Portuguese. 

'idiere arc many small islands dependent on Japan ; among 
which is FatfjMo, the place of exile for the disgraced grandees. 


THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

Malavcn^ Siam^ Lnos^ Camhodiaj and i ochin China* 

• The Birmans arc sc'parated from the Hindoos by a very 
iitiirow range of mount^ns; but the dispositions of the 
two people arc extremely different. The Birmans are a 
lively, in([uisitive race, irascible and impatient. 

'I'lie Birman limpire is divided from Asam on the north; 
on the west a range of mountains separates it from the British 
dominions in Bengal. The capital city is Ava. Pegu, 
fcoutli of Ava, is siipj)()scd to be the (jolden Chersonese of 
The aiici('iit?«. This ( inpirc cxtc'iurs its duininiou over Laos 
aiicl Cainbi.('.'Mi, and is cliviiled by deserts and mountains 
I'nmi Coelii.i Cbintf and TuiKinin. .\\a, tl;e jtresent eapital, 
and I’eaii* w nicli was fornierly so, are botli going to dectiy. 

Tlic Uirniuns, like tlie Chinese, liave no coin ; but silver 
in bullion, and lead, are current among them. The forests 
in this empire arc huge and nnmeruus ; the teek tree is lord 
of them, and superior to the huiropeaii oak. 

Malaya, or Malacca, is a large peninsula, containing 
several kingdoms and provinces, 'J'hc inhtu/itants are called 
Malays, or Midayans. 'I’his country is celebrated for its 
numerous wild elephants. ()i)p()site to the coast of Malacca 
arc the islands of Anduman and Nicobar. On a barren isle 
to the east of the Andamans is a volcano, whmh emits 
showers of red-hot stones. A Usitish settlement has been 
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The kingdom of Siam is situate in a large vale between 
%vo ridges of Mountains. The river Meinan, whieh signi- 

1. es the mother of tvaters^ is celebrated among oriental rivers. 
The elephants of Siam arc distinguished for sagacity and 
beauty. The trees on the banks of the Meinan arc linely 
illuminated with swarms of fireflies, whieh emit and con- 
ceal their light as uniformly as if it proceeded from a ma- 
chine of the most exact contrivance. 

Cambodia is celebrated for the eambogc gum. 

The chief river in Tonquin China is Holi Kian, which 
passes by Kesho^ the cajiital. 

HIXDOOSTAN. 

The population of the parts of Hindooatan subject to 
Great Britain.^ amounts to fourteen millions; and the revenue 
derived from them is computed at fc>ur millions sterling. 

British India cemsists of certain immense territories on 
the banks of ilie Ganges, of wliich Calcutta*^ is the cajiital— 
of otliers on the coast ol Coromandel, of which Madras is 
the ca[)ital— of the newly acquired island (/f ( eylon — and 
of the island ot Jiumbny. MailiMs is the chief J'hiLrIish fac- 
tory. ^ liombay, on the Malabar coast, is the chief British 
settlement on the western side of India. 

Hindoostan, in other icspecis is di\i(led into four sections: 

I. That part oceujiicd by the Ganges and its principal 
branches, \\ Inch inc ludes jiengal, Bahar. Ou(lc% Agra, &c. 

2. That occupied b\ the et)ui>e of the livcr Indus, contain 
ing C^ashmii’, ( andahai*, Lahoi*e, X('. b. The tract situate 
between the rirer Kistna and llit‘ iwo former divisions. 4. 
The western coiiNlis c.died that of Malabar, and the eastern 
that of Coromandel. In iliis part is inehuled the island of 
CeGon, 

Tlie chief rivers of Ilindoostan arc the Indus, Ganges, aiul 
tlie Barrampuoter. ^ 

The l^aeeadive and Maidive Islands, west of Jlindonstan 
and C<*;don, are iinimjiorlant, but verj numerous; the Mai 
dives are said to he more than thirteen liundred in number. 


^ 'rhin tM'.iiittfiil cit\ (ai %\ })((!( Hii ch'j'aut « actoin|»<iMM s tlj<‘ pr^smt 

edition, j lauiid'* on the rnei a lir.nitli ofllit* 100 milts from the 

na. It J*> a ajjfl j»upu,oiis <jI\, < m .00,000 iiili.iliitftuts 'J he part 

int/iiliiti'd }»\ tlo Lm:') t) I' eltiT'inllv hiidi ; Out \\u riSl,,iiid that llo* greatekt 
part, IS hinit •ifV i the r»‘.|»ioii oi the titles of Ilimioostaii. 7 'Ih* otait*’! i* named 
Fort W ilii.im, nil! O' HiJpiiiot IS a loiiii'ss to an) lo imlia. ('aicutta ik tin eni- 
{MJiKim of atiil itic risiiUiKi til Itn goteitior goural of liuliH. in tins city 

IS tlu- ntlanams l>\u k tiolr, a looiii <>i>!v t gto* < ti let t htpiai e, into wliit li nne hun- 
dred and <ort^ fi\* wete tlnust in i7*'»H by a i>ati\c prime, of ^hom <»»c 

hundred and tv.enty*two died bt*f«ire mtaniiig. 
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India produces rice,, sugas diamonds, cotton, calicoes, 
silk, indigo, saltpetre, &c. 


PERSIA. 

Persia is divided into eastern and western, and the 
provinces near the Ca,spiau Sea, which have asserted a sort 
of independence. 

The printipal towns and cities are Ispahan, the capital, 
Teffliz, and Gombroon. In Persia rivers and trees are very 
uncommon ; hence tlie re^j)cct paid by Persian monarchs 
to planes and other trees that ditl'nse their shades. The 
palmetto is beautifully described by Gay : 

Yet let me in some odorous shade 

Whilst in my verse the i'MV palniet to u'lows : « 

Like the tall pine it shoots its stately liend. 

From the broad top depending branches bi>read ; 

No knotty limbs the taper body bears, 

Hung on each bough a single leaf appears, 

Which, shrivelled in its inbuicy, iciuains 
Like a closed fan, nor stictchis wide its veins ; 

But, as the seasons in tht?ir ciicles lUii, 

0|)cs its ripp’d surface to the nearer sun. 

Beneath tins shade the weary peasa.nl lies, 

Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes rise. 

« 

The singular features of IVrsia are niountains and deserts. 
On the western coast oftthe Casjiian Sea, near Baku, are 
fountains of naphtha, or pure n>ck oil. Tlie ea'rMi, when 
dug two or three inches decj), will easily take ttre. 

The most remarkable island'^ in the stuuherii gulf are, 
Ormus, Kishma, and Karch. Ormus is a place of consi- 
derable trade. 

^ From Persia arc brought silks, eurpot^, leather, an'd gold 
ahd silver lace. 

• • INDEPENDENT TAUTARY. 

Independent Tartary is celebrated as the seat of the 
most ancient Persian kingdom. It was afterwards distin- 
guished by the wide empire of .lenghiz and Timur. It gave 
birth to many ancient men ot letters, among whom were 
Zoroaster and Abulgazi. Such is the hospitality of the 
Tartars, that all the families in the country seem to belong 
as blit to one house. 

The chief divisions of Independent Tartary are, 

1. The barren \)laiiis in the north. 

2. To the .south of the Argun Mountains is Great ll r- nria. 

3. o.'r Itj'.r snioh of the Ak-'CiM? n..Vn,fo! 
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vimeWB vof <Si!igd -(tte capit;d which is SaGaaJwaud)) Balk, 
and Gaur. 

{"Xhe chief riven are JihoHj and the Siir^ or Siw : and the 
niost considerabie lake or inland sea is that Aral. : * 


ARABIA. 

The Arabians in general are such robbers thnt travellers 
and pilgrims are struck with terror on their approach to- 
wards ^is country. 

The climate is very various .j in some parts it is exces- 
sively hot and dry, and subject to poisonous winds; in 
other parts the soil is fertile, and the air highly salubrious. 
In the desert, travellers are guided by the stars and compass, 
as mariners are at sea. 

Arabia , is divided into three parts : Arabia Stony, Arabia 
the Desert, and Arabia Felix, or Happy. 

Stony Arabia is a small province north of the Red Sea, 
between I^pt and Palestine. The chief town is Suez. 
Between the narrow branches of the northern extremity of 
the Red Sea are Mount Sinai and Mount Horeb ; on which 
are several cells or chapels, possessed by monks. ^ 

Arabia the Desert is the middle part of the country, thC' 
inhabited parts of which lie on the borders of the Red Sea. 
lo Arabia is the wilderness through which the children of 
Israel were fort}' years in passing from Egypt to Canaan. 
The chief towns are Mecca and Medina; the former the 
birthplace of Mahomet, and the latter the place at which 
he was buried. The famous temple at Mecca is called the 
Kaba or Caaba.- Mocha is a port on the Red Sea, and 
Aden a port near the Strait of Babelmandel. / 

Arabia Felix, or Happy, comprises the sonth-west part of 
Iflae country. * ' 

Arabian botses are much esteemed. Catnels' and dro- 
m^tocies ace the common beasts of burden. 


THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 

The Eastern Archipelago is divided into, 

' 1. The islands of Sunday or the Sumatran el^in, which 
comprise Sumatra, Java, Balli,, Lombock, Fbrezi wd 
Timor, with M9|%ai others of less importance. 

2. ^rtieo;|mrhome smaller surrounding islands. Borneo 
is the largest island in the world excejit New Holland. 

3. The Manillas, or Philippine Islands, including Luzon, 
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Mindanao, Palawa, Mindora, Pany, Negros, Zebn, Leyta, 
Samar, and several hundred smaller islands. 

4 The Celebesian Isles, namely, Celebes, Boutan, nid 
the surrounding small^iiNlands. Boutan is governed by a 
Mahometan sultan. 

5. The Spice Islands, including the Molucca^ : these are 
Gilola, Ceram, Bouro, Oby, Amboyna, Banda, Tidore, 
Ternale, &c. These famous islands produce nutmegs, 
cloves, and other valuable spices. « 


THE AUSTRALASIA. 

Thr Australasia contains the follovring islands : 

1. New Holland, or Notasia, and all the islands between 
twenty degrees west, and twenty or thirty degrees east of it. 
New Holland is about three-fourths as lai^e as all Europe. 

2. Papua, or New Guinea, and the Papuan Isles. 

3. New Britain, New Ireland, and the Solomon Isles. 

4 New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. 

6. New Zealand. 

6. Van Diemen’s Land is separated from New HoUand 
by Basse’s Strait or Channel, which is about thirty league* 
wide. 

THE !*0LYNESJA 

Thb Polynesia consists, 

1. Of the Pelew Isles. 

2. Of the Ladronc, or Marian Islands ; the principal of 
which are Guan and Tinian. 

a 3. Of the Carolines; the largest of which are HogoIeL 
d Yap. 

' 4. Of the Sandwtfh Islands, discovered by Captain Cooks 
at one of urhiah, Owhybee, he lost his life. 

5. Of the Marquesas, which are very numerous. 

6. Of the Society Islands, about sixty or seventy in num- 
ber : Otaheite is the largest. 

7. Of the Friendly Islands, and the Fejee Islands. 

8. Of the Navigator’s Islands, the principal of which a 
Maouna. 

The largest island in Polynesia is Owhybe^ about cmtt 
bundled miles in length. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF ASIA. 
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AFRICA. 


Africa, though now reduced to a state of general bar* 
barism, chiefly by the arts and villany of slave dealers, once 
contained several kingdoms and states, eminent for arts and 
commerce. Egypt and Ethiopia were much celebrated • 
and Carthage, the formidable rival to Rome, extended her 
commerce to every part of the known werld. 

In Africa there are no inland seas, and but one lake of 
any great extent, namely, that of Maravi. 

The principal rivers are the Nile, the Niger, and the 
Senegal. In consequence of the periodical rains, these 
rivers overflo^ their banks annually from June to Septem- 
ber, by which^eans they fertilize the country, and leave 
behind them, uncanals prepared for the purpose, a sufficient 
quantity of for the rest of the year. The Nirar, aftef 
running mq^j^Han eleven hundred miles almost due west, 
loses itse|||||S|Psandy deserts.- 
The AjHpHl^ntains, that reacih from Morocco to Egypt, 
have }om9J||pPx.‘lebrate4,; and the Mountains of the Moon 
loflp^ee known only by name. 
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I’iie most striking features of Africa consist in its im- 
mense deserts, inhabited by ferocious wild beasts, which 
pi'i’liaps comprise one half of the continent ; of these Zaara 
is the chief. The following are the principal countries : 

Abyssinia is divided into provinces, of which the princi- 
pal are Tigri, Grojam, and Dembea. Gondar is the capital. 

Egypt is a*narrow vale on both sides of the Nile, bounded 
by parallel ridges of mountains or hills. It is divided into 
Upper, Middle, and Lower, which last comprehends the 
Delta, famed for its fertility. It is by far the most consi- 
derable part of Africa, and was once the seat, if not the 
])arent, of science. It is governed by a Turkish viceroy or 
bashaw. • 

The chief cities arc, Grand Cairo, the capital, Alexandria,* 
Rosetta, and Damictta. Rain is very uncommon in £g}’pt. 

Barbary extends from the Strait of Gibraltar to the Nile, 
and includes the northern Mahometan states, as Barca, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Fez, and Morocco. The inhabitants 
of these countries arc chiefly remarkable for their piracies. 

** Guinea is divided into the grain, the iwrry, and the gold 
coast: it supplies Europeffts with slaves. The settlements 
in Guinea are chiefly Portuguese, from which elephants’ 
teeth are exported. Benin, Loango, and Congo, present 
the most interesting objects in this wide extent of country. 

Caffraria, or the land of Hottentots, extends to the Cape 

Good Hope, the most southeriy part of Africa. The 

pe of Good Hope, in peace, is a free port for all nations. 

On the sves^ern coast of Africa are innumerable tribes ot 
people. Sierra Leone is an English settlement, formed lor 
the civilization of the interior of Afidca. 


Alexandria, the ancient capital of Lower Egypt, was built by Alexander the 
Great, about A. C. S3d. The city was very magnificent, and was celebrated for 
its library, founded by Ptolemy Soter, containing 700,000 volumes. When Alex-r 
andria fell into the hands of the Saracens, its library vtnn destroyed, and the rung*- 
nificence of the city greatly impaired. Near the southern gate now stands a co- 
lumn ^ red granite, 114 feet high and 60 in circumfeit nre, called Pompey's Pil- 
lar. Although there is no proper mode of reaching the top, either within or 
without, yet it is related that some English sailors, in a fndic, contrived by meant 
of a piper kite, to fiy a rope to the capital, by which tbey fastened other ropes, 
and ascended to drink a bowl of punch on the tpp. 
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Zcara, or the Great Desert, extends from the Atlantic to 
the Nile, equal to the half of JBurope j it has spots which are 
fertile in groves and pastures. It abounds in salt. 

On the eastern side of Africa are, Natal, Sabia, Sofala, 
and Mocaranga. 

The coasts of Mosambico and Zanguebar are succeeded 
by the desert regions of ^’an and Adel, which complete 
the circuit of Africa. These countries produce ivory, gold 
ostrich feathers, ebony, and drugs. 

The island of Madagascar is one of the largest in the 
world. The Cape de Verd Islands are ten in number; the 
two largest are St. Jago and St. Anthony. More northerly 
are the Canary or Fortunate Islands ; among these is the 
famous Peak of Teneriffe, one of the loftiest mountains on 
the earth, being upwards of three miles in perpendicular 
height The island of Madeira, the last that b reckoned 
contiguous to Afnca, is famous for its wine. 

Africa is the country of monsters. Every species of 
nonous and predatory animab reign und’isturb^ in the vast 
deserts of this Continent, and are multiplied by the sultry 
heat of the climate : even man in this quarter of |he world 
exists in a state of the lowest barbarism. 

Ths unfortunate condition of our own species is, how- 
ever, gp'eatly aggravated, if not solely occasioned, by those 
Europeans who frequent the coasts, and encourage the 
natives to kidnap and sell each other. This shocking traffic, 
which is now abolished as far as respects our own country, 
b the cause of perpetual intestine wars ; in which the bar- 
barous chieb of the country attack each other’s subjects 
for the purpose of making prisoners, and selling them for 
slaves. « 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF AFRICA. 
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AMERICA. 


America is divided into north and souths being separated 
by the Isthmus of Darien or Panama. 

North Aqierica includes the United States, Spanish Ame- 
rica, British America, and the independent Indian nations. 

The inland seas of North America are the golfs of 
Mexico, California, and St. Lawrence, with Hudson's Bay, 
and David’s Straits. The Gulf of St. Lawrence is closed by 
the island of Newfoundland, and the great sand-bank, about 
four hundred miles in length, celebrated for the cod fishery. 

The lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, 'VVennip^, and 
Slave Lake, are the grandest in the world, and might with 
propriety be denominated Seas. 

The rivers are also grand features of North America. Of 
these the principal arc, the Missouri or Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and the St. Lawrence. 

The most celebrated mountains are the Apnlachian, pass- 
ing through the territory of the United States. Among 
. these the Ohio has its rise. 

Except the Apalachian all the mountains in North Ame- 
rica lie west of the United States. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

Thb United States are celebrated for their successful 
struggle against the arms of Great Britain, and for their 
constitution, which provides for political liberty and indi- 
vidual security. The inhabitants are famed for their ardent 
love of freedom, for their hospitality and industry, and for 
the greRt^at^pntion which they pay to agriculture and com- 
merce. 

The United States are divided into northern, middle, and 
southern. 

The northern States are, Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

The middle states are, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and the territory on the north-west of the 
Ohio. 

•llie southern states are, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky 
North Carolina, Georgia, and the country south of Ken- 
tucky. 
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The chief cities and towns are, Washington, the capital, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, and Charles- 
V>wn. 

These States are, in many respects, in a flourishing and 
inproving condition, and promise to become a powerful and 
happy community. 

They export to Europe, iron, copper ore, timber, pitch, 
potash, skins, corn, tobacco, rice, cotton, &c. 

THE SPANISH DOMINIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

The least fertile part of these dominions is said to yield 
two crops of corn in a year ; the valleys arc extremely rich, 
and produce spontaneously fruits and vegetables common to 
the most fruitiul parts of the United States. 

The Spanish dominions are East and West Florida, New 
Mexico, and Old Mexico, or New Spain. Mexico is the 
capital of all Spanish America. Louisiana, which also 
formed a part of the Spanish dominions, has been lately 
ceded to the United States for a certain sum of money. 

The chief river in Spanish America is Rio Bravo, and 
the principal lake is Nacaragua. 

THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

This part of North America is mountainous and barren ; 
abounding, however, with lakes, rivers, and bays, that afford 
plenty of fish. The fur trade and fisheries render these 
colonies exceedingly valuable. 

The British dominions are amazingly extensive, and 
include Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, the Island of Breton,' Newfoundland, and the 
Bermudas, or Soraer Islands. 

•" r 

THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES. 

Hese are, Greenland, Labrador, the regions round Hud- 
IOd’s Bay, the nations lately discovered by Sir A. Mackenzie, 
those on the western coast. 

m 

THE WEST INDIES. 

The most important of these islands are Cuba, and Porto 
Rico, Spanish; Haytk^or St. Domingo, an independen- 
bbek empire; and JdPlic^ English. 
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North of Hayti and Cuba are the Bahamas, the priiicipal 
of which is Providence Island. 

The Caribbee Islands extend from Tobago in the south to 
the Virgin Islands in the north. Those belonging to Bri- 
tain are, Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Christopher’s. St. Vincent, 
Dominica, Grenada, Trinidad, Montserrat, Nevis, the Virgin 
Isles, Martinique, Guadaloupe, St. Lucie, and Tobago. 

The Danes possess St. Croi.x and St. Thomas. St. Bar- 
tholomew belongs to the Swedes, and St. Eu.statia to the 
Dutch. 

From these islands are procured sugar, runj, cotton, in- 
digo, spices, cocoa, and coffee. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

• 

South America is best known for its gold and silver 
mines, which have been wonderfully productive to Spain. 
The choicest gums and drugs are likewise found in various 
parts of the immense continent. 

South America comprehends, Terra Firma, Guiana, Ama- 
zonia, Peru, Brazil, Paraguay, Chili, and Patagonia. Ama- 
zonia and Patagonia arc not under the yoke of any Euro- • 
pean power ; they are divided into several kingdoms, each 
•of which has its chief. The inhabitants worship the images 
of their departed heroes, but have no temples or priests. 

South America has no inland sea, but the river Amazons 
and that of La Plata are celebrated as the laig^est in the 
world. They both have their rise among the Andes. 

The mountains of South America are the loftiest on the 
whole face of the globe, and are intermixed with volcanoes 
of the most sublime and terrific .description. The Andes 
Vrtllow the Avindings of the coast, and extend four thousand 
six hundred miles. The highest are four miles high, and 
are covered perpetually with snow. 

The Spanish dominions in South America are, Buenos 
Ayres, Peru, Chili, and Neiv Grenada. Peru and Chili are 
famous for their gold and sih^er mines. In Chili it never 
rains ; the sky is seldom cloudy, but the dews of night 
suj^ly the want of rain. 

The Portuguese territory of Brazil is perhaps equal in 
extent to the Spanish ; compensating by its breadth for its 
deficiency in length. 

Guiana belongs partly to the French and partly to the 
Dutch. Cayenne consists of a considerable ternUny on 
the continent, and of an island of the same name. 
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The southern extremity of South America is Patagonia, 
a desolate country, inhabited by savage Indians, some of 
whom are of colossal stature. 

The islands contiguous to South America are, Trinidad, 
the Falkland Islands, Terra del Fucgo, Chiloe, and Juan 
Fernandez. 

The Gallipago Islands are near the equator, and the Pearl 
Islands lie in the Bay of Panama. 

I 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF AMERICA 
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A^STRONOM^ is the scie^S^itdliich explain&lhe forms, 
nntnbers, distances, itn 5 )itk>as, mid a|>pearaDees of the stars, 
or celestial bodies. - * *' 

The celestial bodies are, &e‘ sj^q, the pl^ets, with their 
moons, the comets,^ and stars. ' • 

The sensible horizon i jffte |yjM>pateatL cjr^e which on an 
extensive plane seems to tUbii^Hbe dur sphete of vision. 

The rational horiiton di^es hearetis ihto two equal 
parts, or hemispheres j die visible, which is above, and the 
invisible, which^}^QS^ It' ' ^ ' 

The sun, tb£(|Pm, tbor planets, and of the stars, 
appeef),t6 ^ coSTmlhlly toand the eyirth ftom east to west 
f^d to perform each re^otion ip about 34 hours. 

• The meridian divides the t|me of the conrsle of the oelea* 
tial bodies above the borie(j|n into two equal parts j hrace, 
wHhn the sun is a't the meridian, it is mid’day. 

On turarog ont .back towands thq jwrth, we have the 
south exactly before us,, the ea^t pp le^the west op the 
right, the zenith Over our hcad^, tW hadjhf Shder onr feet, ' 
The equator, or equiaoctial,' is' that great circle whieh 
divides the globe into oqhal picpt, 

^‘.The same circles, '{danes, &c. ard'supposed to exi«it in the 
heavens, os weU as upon the earth ; so that the south and 
north poles of the'^tuth are «ud to be situate precisely 
under thosfi of the heavens. 

The wh^le sphere, which may be better 'Understood by 
attentively examining the annexed Plate, appears to perforin 
its revolution regnlarly in t^ apace of 23 hours, 56 miuutea^ 
and four seconds. * 

The sun rises aod dbts hveiy day at different points qf the 
horizon, and crosses ttm^^roppdifya evqry day at a dififenaiia 
point ; but never goes Imbm ftnm the eqimtor than ab^ 
18* 38f, either toujards the north or towards the aoudij pf k. , 
The eiliptic is the sun’s apparent annupl path ; tte (upl 
ffhl^.ih^fevxkis with the equator i& ofdfedilie of 
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4Bcc«*!c. iml the |»h.ti wb<«1*. «ter«»ti tfeS» 
•re calied the c^aiDocttai points. , , 

The zodiftc is a broad portion of the heaves, fotlovi-iiig 
the d'u'cction of the ecliptic, and ^(tending about eight 
degrees on each side of it, so as to include the latitude of 
the planets. 

As the sun appears erery day in a did^reut point of the 
ecliptic, it thence seems to revolve in the circle parallel to 
the equator, but receding from it first about 23“ 28' tow ards 
the north, then approaching the equator and again receding 
from it about 23® towards the south, and so on. 

The tropics are the cii’cles parallel to the equator, which 
the sun seems to describe when at its greatest distance from 
the equator; that towards the north being called the trojiic 
of Cancer, and that towards the south the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn. ■ 


THE SOL.4R SYSTEM. 

The solar system consists of elev^H^imary planets, 
eighteen secondary planets, or mooniPOTl a number of 
comets. ■ . 

The names of the primary planets are, Mercury, Veniw, 
the Earth, Mars, Ceres, Pallas, Jniio, Vesta, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Herschel or the Georgium Sldus. 

The Earth has one moon, Jupiter four, Saturn seven, and 
HCrschd six. 'fh® other seven planets do not appear to 
have any moons. 

The Sun (see Plate) is the centre of the syst<im ; nearest 
to the sun revolves Mefcmy, then Venus, the Earth, Mai's, 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Ves*a, Jupiter, Saturn, and Hersc hel. 

All the planets move round the sun from west to east, and 
in the same direction do the moons niove round their pri- 
maries, excepting those of Herschel, which moves from east 
to west. The paths in which the planets' move are called 
their orbits. The orbits of the' planets, though circular in 
the figure, are in nature elliptical. The planets perform 
their revolutions ie different periods jof time ; the time of 
performing their r^olution is called their year : they turn . 
on their axis, and employed for this purpose is 

caUed their day. TiHjpnets ^ opaque bodies, and shine 
only by reflecting the,liPit which they receive from the sur.. . 

Venus and Mercu^ being nearer the sun than the earth, 
are called inferior p|a^t8 ; and all the others which are 
; without the earth’s oi1}ff, are called superior planets. When 
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a p|i^et is situate so.^ to be b^ween the sun and the eann, 
or to that the ton is between the earth and planet, then the 
planet is said to be in conjunction with the sun ; but when 
the earth is between the sun and any planet, then that planet 
is said to be in Ojopogition. The inferior planetf have two 
conjunctions with the sun, but the superior have only on^ 
because they can never come between the earth and son. 
When a planet comes directlv between the earth and sun, it 
appears to |yss over the sun’s surface, and this is called the 
transit of the planet. The planets move faster w'hcn they 
are nearest the sun, and slower in the remotest parts of their 
orbits. 

The Sun is a spherical body of immense magnitude, be 
ing about a million of times laiger than the earth. When 
viewed through a telescope, several dark spots are seen ad- 
hering to its surface. From these spots it is fdund that the 
sun turns on its axis in about 25 days. By Dr. Herschel and 
others it is thought tliat the sun is a most magniticent habi- 
table globe. 

Merctiry is the planet nearest to the sun, and on that 
account is very seldom visible. It shews phases like the 
moon, and never appears to us quite full. 

Venus is the brightest, and to appearance the largest of 
.all the planets ; it is generally called the morning or even- 
ing star, according as it precedes or follows the apparent 
course of the sun. Vernfs and Mercury occasionally pass 
over the sun’s surface. These are, called the transits of 
Venus and Mercury. By the transit of Venus the sun’s 
distance from the earth was first accurately ascertained. 

The Earth is not a perfect sphere, but a spheroid, . 
having the diameter at the equator between 30 and 40 miles 
fkinger than that at the poles ; Bnd«being of a globular form, 
jfs inhabitants stand upon opposite sides of it, and these 
are called antipodm to each other. 

’Hie Enrtkv has a diurnal motion about its axis, and an 
annual one about the sun. The diunial motion of the earth 
is the cau8e,of day and night. When one half of the earth 
is turned towards the sun, it receives bis rays, and is illu- 
minated, causing day: and vyhen this half is turned fiom 
the sun, we are in darkness, and then we have night. ^ 

Twilight is owing to the refraction of the rays of light 
by our atmosphere, through which they pass, and which, 
by Ijeriding them, occasions some to arrive at a part of the 
■ eaitb, that could not receive any direct rays from the .suti. 

The axis of the earth, in its jounicy round the sun, i» in 
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dined to the plane or level of its orbit. This iuclinatiou of 
the earth’s axis, in its annual motion round the sun, occa- 
•ions the diversity of the seasons. 

The lengthening and shortening of the days and the dif- 
ferent seasons are produced by the motion of the earth in 
its orbit round the sun. The axis of the earth N S. inclincB 
to the plane of the orbit, and is parallel to itself in all parts 
of its orbit. In June the north pole N. inclines to the sun, 
and it is summer to the northern parts of the earth ; in 
December the north pole declines from the sun, and the 
northern parts have ’more darkness than light, and then to 
them the days arc short and it is winter. In March and 
September the axis of the earth is perpendicular to a line 
drawn through the centre of the sun, and the poles of the 
earth N S. ace in the boundary of light and darkness, and 
the days and nights are equal all over the earth. 

The M(joo, next to the sun, is the most remarkable ob- 
ject in the heavens. It is a spherical body, like the earth, 
round which it revolves, and by the influence of which it is 
carried round the sun. The average distance of the moon 
from the earth is 240,000 miles ; it turns on its axis in the 
same time as it performs the revolution round the earth, 
namely, in about ^ 4 . days, thence the moon has at>^ays the 
same side towards the earth. « ^ 

Tile moon’s year is of the same length ;aS"that of the 
earth, but the number of their days is very* 4 (iBfferent. To 
the earth there are 365^ days in a year ; to the moon only 
fbont 124 ^, 

The moon, at its conjunction, is invisible ; its first appear- 
ance afterwards is called new moon. At its opposition its 
whole disk is enlightctic(\, it is then called /«// moon. The 
earth is a satellite to the moon, and subject to the samb 
changes as that body undergoes. The earth appears more 
than thirteen times larger than the moon‘appears to us. At 
new moon to us the earth appears full to her. ’ , 

The moon is seen by means of the light from the sun, 
which is reflected to us. - Its changes depend upon its situa- 
tion relative to the earth and sun. 

Mars is not so bright as Venus or Jupiter j its colour is 
of a dusky red hue. 

Cerbs is a very small planet,' situate next to Mars j it 
was disccajgred on the first day of the present century by 
M. Pazzi, an Italian astronomer. 

Px:.LAs is another very small planet, discovered by He.,, 
Oloers of Bremen, on the 28th of March, 1802. , , ■'' 
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JcNO was discovered by M. Harding, on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1804. 

Vesta was first seen by Dr. Olbers on the 29th df March, 
1807 ; it has been seen also by Mr. Groombridge, Mr. Lee, 
and other astronomers in this country. 

Jupiter is the brightest planet next to Venus : when 
seen by a telescope several- belts are observed around its 
surface parallel to its equator. Jupiter is attended by four 
moons, wMch arc frequently eclipsed by the shadow of the 
planet falling upon them. The eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites have been very useful in determining the longitudes of 
places, and the velocity of light. 

Saturn can scarcely be seen by the naked eye. It is 
surrounded by a flat and broad ring that reflects the light. 
Saturn has seven satellites of different sizes, and its body is 
surrounded also by belts, like those of Jupiter. 

The Herschel or Georgium Sinus planet can rarely 
be seen but by means of a telescope. It is attended by six 
satellites. 

Comets, like the planets, revolve about the sun. They 
move in eccentric ellipses, and the periods of their revolu- 
tion are so long, that only three are known with any degree 
of certainty. Comets are visible to us when they arc in that 
• part of their orbit which is nearest to the sun, and then they 
move so fast as soon to become invisible. When they ap- 
proach the sun, they often exhibit the appearance of a beard 
or tail, that reflects the light very brilliantly. 

The following table will give the diameters cf the Sun 
and Planets} the mean distances of the Planets from the 
Sun } and the time occupied in their diurnal and annual re- 
volutions. 


[_ 1 

Diameters 
in English 
milfs. 

Distances from 
fhe Sun, 

Diurnal rotation 
round their own 
axis. 

Time of revolHng | 
round the Sun, J 


813, S4S 


35(1. 14h. 8m. 

1 




Mercury 

8,324 

37,000,000 

unknown. 

84 d. nearly. j 

' Venus 

7,867 

68,000,000 

23 h. 21 u. 

245 d. nearly. ! 

i The Eaith 

7,930 

95,000,000 

24 h. 

365 d. 6h. 9m. 

i Mars 

4,189 

144,000,000 

24 h. 39 m. 22 8. 

678 d. nearly. 

Ceres 

180 

260,000,000 

Unknown* 

unknown. 

’ Pall.19 

80 

260,000,000 

unknown. 

1,703 d. 16 b. 48 m. 

Juno*" 1 

— 

800,000,000 


2,012 d. 

: Vesta* f 





Jupiter 

89,170 

490,000,000 

10 h. nearly. 

4,832 d. 14 h. 27 m. 

^ Saturn 

79,042 

9(0,000,000 

10 b. 16 m. 

10,759 d. lb. 51m J 

{.^ertchel 

35,112 

1,800,000,000 

unknown. 

30,737 d. 18ll* 


Tb« disUnce*! magnitudei^ dec. of Juno and Vusla have not yet t>aan aaceilajiied* 
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THE FIXED STAESr 

The Fined Stars are so called because they do not change 
their places with regard to one another, as the planets do. 
They are commonly classed into seven magnitudes; the 
largest are called stars of the first magnitude, and the smallest 
t ose of the seventh. Although the number of stars upix-ar 
to us as innumerable, this is a deception, (*ccasioncd pro- 
bably by the refraction and reflection of the rays of light 
passing from them through our atmosphere. Tlicre are 
seldom raoro than a thousand stars visible at any one lime. 

The stars are divided into groups or constellations, called 
by the names of animals and other objects which tliey are 
supposed to resemble, such as the Great Bear, the Eagle, 
Swan, &c. 0 

The fixed stars, from their immense distance, must shine 
bv their own light, and are probably suns, like our sun, to 
different systems of planets. 

Many of the fixed stars, vi'hich to the eye appear as single 
stars, are found to consist of tsvo. There are also clusters of 
stars, called nebula: ; the most remarkable of these is that 
broad zone called the Milky Way. According to Dr. Hers- 
chel, each nebula is composed of a prodigious number of 
suns, and each sun is destined to give light to a system of 
worlds that revolve about it. . 

ECLIPSES. 

When any heavenly body is obscured or darkened by the 
shadow of another falling upon it, or by the interposition of 
any body, it is said to be eclipsed. 

The eclipses of the sun and moon are the most striking, 
and were formerly regarded as ominous of imi)ending evil. 

As the earth is an opaque body, cnlightenccl l>y the sim, it 
will cast a shadow towards that side which is farthest from 
the sun. The moon revolves about the, earth near eiiongh 
to pass through the shadow of the earth. 

An eclips® of the rtioon takes place when the sun the 
earth, and the moon are in, or very nearly in, a straielit lific. 
An eclipse of the moon can take place only at the tunc of 
full nv)on ; anAjj ^w unt of the inclination of tiic moon's 
orbit to that of the an eclipse cannot take place every 
full moon. When jUniooa passes entirely through tlie 
earth's shadow, theV^fte is total: when oidy a part of jt 
passes through ttul||^l|w, the eclipse is partial. ' 

Ah eclipse of ® occasioned bv the moon’s coming* 
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directly between the earth and the sun, and thereby ob- 
striifting our view of the sun. When the moon happens to 
be between the sun and earth at the time of new moon, there 
will be an eclipse of the sun. As the moon is so much 
smaller than the earth, only a small part of the earth’s sur- 
face can, at the same time, experience an eclipse of the sun. 


• TIDES. 

Tni? ebbing and flowing of the sea is owing to the at- 
tractinii of the sun and moon, but chiefly to that of the 
moon. Tills attraction cannot alter the shape of the solid 
|)ai f of the earth, but it has a great effect on the water, and 
ciitiscs it to iissiiinc a spheroidal figure, the longest axis being 
in tlic (lircclion of the moon. 

It is the highest tide at the' place which is perpendicu- 
lari\ under the moon, or where the moon crosses the raeri- 
(him. The lido is at its greatest height, not when the moon 
i'. on the meridian, but some time afterwards, because the 
force, by which the moon raises the tide continues to act 
for .some time after it has passed the meridian. 

The 01 al frgurc of the waters keeps pace with the moon 
in its monthly jouriicy round the earth, which, by its daily 
idiiition upon it.s axis, presents each part of its surface to 
the action of the moon. *rhcre are two tides in every place, 
ill al/ont ‘Jb hours, because the action of the moon produces 
a lide ill ilie ['!acc over which it passes, and also in the oppo- 
siie .Mil face of (lie globe at the same time. 

n the action of the sun and moon conspire together, 
as at liili and new moon, the tides are highest, and are calle . 
■yyinni' tides. When they couutertict each other, as in the 
q-uiirtcrs, they produce the lowest or neap tides. 


USE OF THE GLOBES. 

Thk sciences of Gkographv and Astronomy are so inti- 
mately connected, that it is in vain to expect to acquire a 
comnicte knowledge of the one witliout understanding some- 
thing of the other. Perhaps the best and most ready method 
of giving a learner just and accurate notions of these sciences 
(in vvliieli, according to Dr. Watts, “ there is not a son or 
daug+iter of Adam that has not some concern,”) is by the 
help of globes : since by them the earth and heavens arc 
tepreseiited in a natural and striking manner; and by the 
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various motions and positions of which (lioy arc capable, 
even the youngest pupil is enabled to cojunrclicnd the seve- 
ral real and apparent motions of the heavenly bodies ; \^•hiell 
to persons unacquainted with these subjects, either pass uti- 
nntited, or are involved in inexplicable diflicnlties. 


THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

The terrestrial globe is a representation of tlic earth; 
having the seas and dilFerent countries depicted on it, e.\- 
actly as they are on the surface of the earth. The spintllc 
on which it -turns is called its axis; but in nature this axis 
is only imaginary. 

The extreme points of the axis are called the poles ; the 
one is the north or arctie, the other the south or anlarclie. 

Ancient and modern geographers ajrree in dividing the 
earth into Five Zones, namely, one torrid, two temperate, 
and two frigid zones. 

The torrid zone extends from the equator to the tropic of 
Cancer northward, and to the tropic of Capricorn south- 
ward ; including 23i degrees on each side of the e(jiiator, 
making in the whole forty-seven degrees. 

The two temperate zones lie between the tropics and 
polar circles on each side of the equator, being forty-three 
degrees each. 

The two frigid zones embrace the regions from me polar 
circles to the poles, extending in each directiou de- 
grees. 

The earth is supposed to be surrounded with several ima- 
ginary circles, which are actually drawn on the artificial 
globe, or expressed by wooden or brass work. 

The equator is a supposed circle of the earth, cquidistatit 
. from both poles; aiul it divides the globe into two cfjuar 
hemispheres, one north and the other south. 

Meridians are imaginary great circles passing from pole to 
pole,, or overhead from north to south. 

^ The ecliptic is a great circle in the heavens, in which the 
'^un, or rather the earth, perform.s its annual revolutions. 

The ecliptic is divided into twelve signs, which are 
marked as follow : 


T Aries, the Ram ; 

0 Taurus, the Mull ; 
n Geqiini, the Twins; 
$ Cancer, the Crab ; 

Si Leo, the Lion ; 
tij Virgo, the Virgin 


^ Libra, the Balance ; 

Scf)rj)io, the Scorpion ; 
f Sagittarius, the Archer; 

Vf Capricornns, the Goat; ' 
c: Aquarius, the Water-bearer ^ 
Pisce.s, the Fishes. 
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These signs refer to stars, among which the sun is seen 
to pass ; and tlic signs, as well as the ecliptic itself, are 
drawn on the terrestrial globe only for the convenience of 
working some problems. 

The tropics are two circles, each parallel to, and at 23^ 
degrees distant from the equator. 

The polar circles are parallel to the tropics, and 23f 
degrees distant from the poles. 

The horizon is expressed by the upper surface of the 
wooden circle in which the globe stands, and it divides the 
globe into two equal parts. 

The zenith of any place is a point in the heavens directly 
overhead or above that place j and the nadir is a point 
opposite to the zenith. 

The wooden horizon of the globe is divided into three 
parts : the innermost is marked with all the marks on the 
mariner’s compass ; the next has the names, characters, and 
figu res, of the twelve signs ; and the third is a calendar of 
months and days. By the two last are instantly seen the 
sign and degree the sun is in, during every day in the year. 

The circumference of the earth and heavens is divided 
into three hundred and sixty degrees, and every degree is 
divided into sixty minutes. Half the circumference is one 
hundred and eighty degrees, and a quarter is nitiety degrees. 

The latitude of any plu«c is its distance from the equator 
towards either pole, reckoned in degrees and minutes, and 
may be ninety degrees north or south. 

The longitude of any place is its distance from the meri- 
dian of London, reckoned in degrees and minutes at the 
equator, and it may be one hundred and eighty degrees 
east or west. , 

PROBLEM I. 

To Jiud the latitude of any place. 

Turn th*c giobe, and bring the place to the graduated edge 
of the brazen meridian ; and the degree on the meridian is 
the latitude north or south, as it may be on the north or 
south side of the equator. 

Thus, the latitude of London is Slf” north : and of SL 
Helena ncai'ly 16° south. 

PROBLEM II. 

• To find the longitude of any place. 

Bring the pla«.'c to the brazen meridian, and the degree on 
the equator shews the longitude from London. 
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Thus, the Ioiigltn(!e of Madras is 80* oast j of Lisboo 9“ 

west. 

PROBLKM HI. 

755e longitude and latitude of any place being given, to find 

that place. 

Look for the longitude on the equator, and bring it to 
the brazen meridian, then under the given degree of latitude 
will be the place required. 

Thus, the place whose longitude is 80® 10' east and lati- 
tude 31° 11' north, is Alexandria; and the place which has 
nearly 6® west longitude, and 16® south latitude, is SL 
Helena. 

PROBLEM IV. 

To find the difference of latitude in any two places. 

If the places are in the same hemisphere, bring each to 
the meridian, and subtract the latitude of the one from that 
of the other ; if in different hemispheres, add the latitude of 
the one to that of the other. 

Thus, the difference of latitude between London and Ma 
dras is 38° 28' ; between Paris and Cape Horn is 104® 49', 

PROBLEM V. 

To find the difference of longitude between any two places. 
Bring one of the places to the brazen meridian, and mark 
its longitude ; then bring the other place to the meridian, 
and the number of degrees between its longitude and the 
first mark is the difference of longitude. 

Thus, the difference of longitude between London and 
Constantinople is 28® 55' ; between Constantinople and Ma- 
is 51° 38'. ' 

PROBLEM VI. 

To find the distance of any two place's on tfie globe. 

Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over 
Ix.th places, and the degrees between them multiplied by 
^4- will give the distance in English miles. 

'Thus, the distance between the Lizard Point and the 
island of Bermudas is 46* or 3147 miles j betweei>. London 
and Jamaica is 4691 miles. 

* PROBLEM Vli. , 

The hour of any place being given, to find what hour it is at 
Jfifimher place. 

Bring the place boor is given to the brazen 
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meridian, and itt the index of the hour circle to that hour j 
then turn the'globe till the proposed place conies under the 
meridian, and the index will point to the present hour at 
that place. 

Thus, when it is twelve o’clock at noon in London it is 
nearly four in the afternoon at the island of Mauritius ; but 
at Jamaica it is only about seven in the morning*. 

PROBLEM VIII. 

To rectify the globe for the latitude^ zenith, and sun's place. 

1. For the latitude: elevate the pole above the horizon 
according to the latitude of the place. 

2. For the zenith : screw the quadrant of altitude on the 

meridian at the given degree of latitude, counting from the 
equator towards the elevated pole. , 

3. For the sun's place : find the sun’.s place on the horizon, 
and then, bring the same place found on the ecliptic to the 
meridian, and set the hour index to twelve at noon. 

Thus, to rectify for the latitude of London on the 10th of 
May. The globe must be so placed, that the north pole 
shall be Slf degrees above the north side of the horizon : 
then 51i will be found on the zenith of the meridian, on 
which the quadrant must be screwed. — On the horizon the 
iOth of May answers to the 20th of Taurus ; which find on 
the ecliptic, and bring it ttt the meridian, and set the index 
to twelve, and the globe is rectified for the latitude, zenith, 
and sun’s place, for the 10th of May. 

PROBLEM IX. 

/dt a given place and hour, to find where the sun ts then vertical. 

Bring the sun’s place found in the ecliptic for that day, 
ta the meridian, which shews its ’declination ; elevate the 
poie to that declination ; then bring the given place to the 
meridian, and set the index to the given hour. Turn the 
globe till tlie index points to twelve at noon ; and the place 
exactly under the sun’s declination on the brazen meridian 
will have the sun vertical at the given time. 

Thus, on the 11th of May it will be found that the sun ia 


• Tlie diffepent manner in which sooienattona reckon time is as follows : 

The Babylonians, Persians, and Syrians, begin ttieir day at sunrisiDf, and 
amnt 24 hours. The ancient Jews, Athenians, and Italians, reckon from saiw 
•ettinga The Egyptians, like the English, begin at midnight. Aitronomen and 
seamen begin the day at noon, and reckon t4 hours to the next day at noon ; and 
ai-eording to this method of reckoning, arc all the ealculatioui of the sun, ttipciH 
wiXt platieU, made in an tpheiueiii, almanac, &c. 
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vertical at Port Royal, in Jamaica, when it it A feir luinates 
past five ill the afteriiooii at London. 

On the 24th of April, when it is six in the morning at 
London, the sun will be vertical at Madras. 

PROBLEM X. 

To find all the places to which a lunar eclipse is visible at 

any instant. 

Find the place to which the sun is vertical tit that time, 
and bring that place to the zenith, and set the index to the 
upper tweU'e ; then turn the globe till the index points to 
the lower twelve, and the eclipse is visible to every part of 
the earth that is now above the horizon. 

On the 2nd of October, 1800, there was an eclipse of the 
moon at niii'e in the evening in London, and the duration 
was about two hours, which was visible to Europe, Africa, 
Arabia, Persia, &c. 

PROBLifM XI. 

To point with the finger to any town or country. 

Rectify the globe for the latitude and zenith ; and place 
the globe north and south by the compass, taking care to 
give the needle a variation of about ‘iS® west; then the 
finger will easily point out which way every neighbouring 
city lies. 

Thus, standing with my face to the north, I must point to 
the north-west for Glasgow, and south-east for Alexandria. 

PROBLEM XII. 

To find the surts meridian altitude at any given place. 
Elevate the globe for the latitude of the place. Find the 
sun’s place in the ecliptic, and bring it to the brazen 
.neridian : count the number of degrees contained on the 
meridian, between tl|e horizon and the sun’s place, which is 
the altitude requireif. 

Thus, on the 21st of May the sun’s meridian altitude at 
Loudon will be nearly 69®. 

( 

PROBLEM XIII. 

To find the altitude of the sun at any given place and hour. 

Rectify for the^jigs^e, zenith, and sun’s place. Turn 
the globe till the^^P^ points to the given hour, and bring 
the quadrant of to the sun’s place at that hour, and 
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the degrees ted on that from the horizon arc the alti- 
tude sought.^ 

Thus, the altitude of the sun at London on the 21st of 
May, at nine in the morning, will be a little more than 43*. 

* 

PROBLEM XIV. 

To explain the phenomenon of the harvest-moon. 

The haniest-moon is the full moon which happens at or 
near the time of the autumnal equinox ; when a few nights 
before and after the full the moon rises nearly at the same 
time, on account of the horizon being nearly parallel to that 
part of her orbit at which she then is *. 

Rectify the globe for the latitude ; find the moon’s place 
in White’s or any other Ephemeris, for four^or five days 
before and after the full moon, and put a patch on each of 
these places. Bring the sun's place for each day to the 
brazen meridian, and set the index to twelve at noon : turn 
the globe westward till the moon’s place, corresponding to 
that day, comes above the horizon, and the index will shew 
the time of rising. 

Thus, the difference of the time of tbe rising of the moon, 
two or three days before and after full, in September, 1803, 
was sixteen minutes only, 

THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 

The celestial globe is an artificial representation of the 
heavens, having the fixed stai-s drawn upon it in their natu- 
ral order and situation. The eye is supposed to be placed 
in the centre. 

. As the ten-estrial globe, by turning on its axis, represents 
the real diurnal motion of the earth, so the celestial globe, 
by turning on its ajis, represents the apparent motion of the 
heavens. , 

The zodiac is an imaginary belt round the heavens, of 
about sixteen degrees broad ; through the middle of which 
runs the ecliptic, or the apparent path of the sun. 

The twelve signs of the zodiac, which belong to the celes- 
tial globe, have been already enumerated. 

The first points of Aries and Libra are called the equinoc- 


^ When there U the traallest difierenct between the timeo of tbe moon's rising 
there will 'h) the greatest difference between the timet of bor setting, and the 
Contrary. 
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tial points; because when the sun appears to be in either ol 
them the d&y and night are equal. 

The first j)oints of Cancer and Capricorn are called so/- 
tHHal points ; because, when the sun is near either of them 
be seems to stand stilt, or to be at the same height in the 
heavens at twelve o’clock at noon, for several days together. 

The latitude of the heavenly bodies is measured from the 
ecliptic north and south. The sun, being always in the 
ecliptic, has no latitude. ' 

The longitude of the heavenly bodies is reckoned on the 
ecliptic, from the first point of Aries eastward round the 
globe. The longitude of the sun is what is called, on the 
terrestrial globe, the sun’s place. 

' PROBLEM 1. 

To find the latitude and lotigitude of any star. 

Put the centre of the quadrant of altitude on the pole of 
the ecliptic, and its graduated edge on the star ; thou the 
arch of the quadrant intercepted between the star and the 
ecliptic shews its latitude : and the degree which the edge 
of the quadrant cuts on the ecliptic is the degree of its lon- 
gitude. • 

Thus, the latitude of Regulus is 28' N. and its longitude 
nearly 147®. The latitude of ArcVirus is 31® N. nearly ; its 
longitude is about 201*. 


PROBLEM II. 

To find any place in the heavens by having its latitude and 
longitude given. 

Fix the quadrant of 'altitude, as in the last problem, 
letting it cut the longitude given on the ecliptic ; then seek 
the latitude on the quadrant, and the place under it is the 
place sought. r r 

Thus, if I am asked what part of the heavens that is 
whose longitude is 60® 30', and latitude 5® 30' south, I find 
it is the place which Aldebaran occupies. 

PROBLEM III. 

To find the declination of the sun or stars. 

Bring the sun or star to the brazen meridian ; and then 
its distance in degrees from the equator is its declinatidh. 

Thus, the sun’s declination, April 19, is 1 1* 19' north. On 
tj^bit of December it is 21" 54' south 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


MAITER AND ITS PROPERTIES. 

4 

JVIaTTRR is the general name of every thing or sub' 
stance that lias length, breadth, and thickness.* 

The inherent properties of all matter are, solidity, divis,'- 
bility, mobility, and inertness. 

Solidity is the property which every body posvsesses of 
not permitting any other substance to occupy the same 
place with it at the same time. 

If a piece of wood or metal occupy a certain space, be- 
fore any thing else can take possession of that space the 
wood or metal must be removed. Water and even air have 
this property. • 

If some water be put into a tube closed at one end, and a 
piece of wood be inserted that fits the inside of the tube 
very accurately, it will be impossible by any force to get 
the wooden piston to the bottom of the tube, unless the 
water is taken away. The experiment may be made with 
dir instead of water. • 

•Therefore water, air, and all other fluids, are in a certain 
space equally solid jvith the hardest body. 

Divisibility is that property of matter by which its parts 
may be separated from each other. Of this there can be no 
end. 

Since matter can never be annihilated by division, so we 
can never imagine it to be cut into such small particles, 
that any one of them shall not have an upper and an under 
surface, which may be .separated if we have instruments fine 
cnougji for the purpose. 

It would also be absurd to say, that the greatest mass hat 
3iore hal 'cs, quarters, or thousandth parts, than the smaUett 
particle of matter. 
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If a grain of gold bo melted iVitli a pnnnd (0 5760 grain# 
of silver, and a single grain of the mass be dissolved in 
diluted nitric acid, the gold, which is only the 5761st part 
of a grain, will fall to the bottom and be \Msiblc. 

A grain of gold may be hammered by the gold-beaters to 
such a degree of fineness, that the two millionth part of the 
grain can be seen by the naked eye. 

In addition to these expcri-nients we may ol)scrve, that 
there arc animalcnlae so small, that many thousands of them 
taken togctjier arc smaller than the point of a needle. 

The oai-ticles of light are still more minute than these, or 
we darHht open our eyes. 

Froii^ill which it is evident, that matter is actually divi- 
sible to a degree much greater than we can imagine ; and to 
which we can set no limits. 

Mobility is that properly of matter by which it is cajrabie 
of being removed from one part of space to another. 

It is found from experiment and obscrvatioti, that all 
matter is capable of being moved if a sufficient force can be 
applied for the purpose. 

Inertness, or inactivity, is that property of matter by 
which it would always continue in the same state of rest or’ 
motion in which it is put, unless prevented by some external 
force. 

It io evident that matter, as a stone, can never put itself 
in motion. 

Bodies in motion, as a bowl on the ground, or a cannon 
ball passing through the air, fall from motion to a state of 
rest, either by the frietton of tlie earth, by the gravity or . 
weight of the body, or by the resistance of the air. 

A marble shot from the fingers would run but a smad 
distance on a carjK-t ; its motion would be continued much 
longer on a flat pavement ; and longer still on fine smooth 
ice. Here the friction is greatest on the carpet, and least 
on the ice. If the friction were quite removed, and the re- 
sistance of the air also, the marble once put in motion would 
continue in that state for ever. 

If a ball were fired from a canon with a certain velocity, 
and there were no resistance from the air, it would circulate 
roitfid the earth^rpctually, and never come to a state of 
rest* In i^hiner the moon goes round the earth, al- 
though she 18 as^nactiiw as a stone. 

If a person were standing in a boat at rest, and the boat 
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be s«id<kjfify i^slKid fr4fl[i .t6l|**Klioxi.-, lie wiH be iu danger juJ 
faIJiug bttckv\’ai'ds« .^nd if ttic boal lij axvift motion be 
stepped before be k aware, be 4vill fall forwards, becaatc 
bis tendency u id tbeu be to continue in liic same state of 
motion. This principle is ap{iiicabie to the motion on horses 
or in carriages. 


•attraction and repulsion. 

By Attraction is tneunt the tendency that bodies hACC to 
aj>|)roach each other. , " 

There are five kiirdsof attraction j tiarady, 4he 
of cohesion, of gravitation, of electricity, of mi^citkiQ« 
atid chemicsJ attractions. • 

The attraction of cxdiesion is that by Which the smail' 
particles of mutter are kept together. By this principle 
bodies preserve their forms, and are prevented from faliing 
to pieces. 

The attraction of cohesion takes phioe between Bodies 
only when tliey are at very small (tistances from each other. 

If two leaden builds be scrafred very clean and squeezed 
together, they will adhere so firmly as *o require a conside- 
rable force to separate them. 

If two globules of quick«lver be placed near each other 
they wdll run together, and become cne'lai^e drop. 

Capillary attraction is reckoned a species of cohesion. 

If a small glass tube, open at both ends, be dipped in water, 
the water will rise up iu the tube higher than its level in the 
bason. The smaller the bore of the tube, the higher will 
the water rise. , 

Take two phxjes of glass, five or six inches square, jgi^ 
ally two of, their sides,. and separate the opposite sides wi^ 
a small pie^e <^f stic&, so thatihe surfaces may foron a sniuij 
angle ; then immerse them about an inch deep in a hason 
of coloured water, and the water will rise between the glasses, 
and form a beautiful .curve. 

A piece of sugar,, or spunge, will draw up water or any 
other fluid upon the same principle. 

It is probably owing to the various degrees of cohCston^ 
that some bodies are bard and othc^ soft ; that some are iu 
a sulii^ others iu a fluid state* * 

Rkpoision is a force that is sujgi^sed to extend te^^e 
stnuU distance Tpund bodies, and prevent them honixihci^g 
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Into actual contact. Where'll, sphere of i^raction ends 
n repulsive force begins. 

The repelling force of the particles of a fluid is but stnallf 
and therefore if a fluid be divided it ivadily unites again. 
But if a hard substance, as glass or sealing-H'ax, be broken, 
the parts cannot be made to adhere, unless they are moist- 
ened in one instance, or melted in the other. .. 

Water repels most bodies till thev arc wet. A small 
sewing needle will swim on a bason of water. * 

Drops of water will roll on the leaves of many vegetables 
without wtetting them. 

If S|||all of light wood be dipped in oil, and put into a 
pan or^rater, the water will be repelled from the wood and 
will form a channel round it. 

The attraction of gravitation, or gravity, is that force by 
which distant bodies tend toward one another. By gravity 
u stone dropped from a height falls to the surface of the 
earth ; and by it the heavenly bodies are retained in their 
orbits. The planets gravitate towards the sun, and towards 
each other, as well as the sun towards them. 

By gravity all terrestrial bodies tend towards the centre 
of the earth. In all places equally distant from the e^re 
of the earth the force of gravity is equal. W 

The force of gravity is less at the equator than it is at the 
poles, because the equatorial difcmeter is tliirty-four miles 
longer than the polar diameter. 

The force of gravity is -greatest at the earth’s surface, 
from whence it decreases upwards and downwards. It 
decreases upwards as the square of the distance from the 
centre, and downwards simply as the distance. 

At double the distau^'e from the centre above the surface , . 
the force of gravity would be only one-fourth of what it, is 
at the surface, and at three times the distance the for •; 
would be only onc-ninth. At the distance of Ijalf a semi- 
diameter from the centre^ the force would be only one-half 
whar it is at the sarface : at one-third of the semi-diameter, 
the force would be one-third, and so on. 


MOTION. 

Momoir is a contuuied and successive change of place. 
Nothing 910^ produced or destroyed without motion, and 
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every thing that happens upon it. We are chiefly 

conceraed^^h two kinds w^notion ; that by wtuch an en- 
tire body is transferred from one place to another, and the 
motion of the parts'of bodies among themselves. 

By the first kiu|||pf motion, a heavy body falls to the 
surface of the eartnTa carri^e moves, and a ship sails. It 
is by the second that plants and animals grow, and the com- 
positions and decompositions of bodlifetake place. 

Take a decanter of cl^||wter, and hold it in the rays of 
the sun, anS you will sel^Wr the light particles contained 
in it are in perpetual motion. 

Let the rays of the sun pass through a small hole in a 
window shutter, and you will observe the particles floating 
in the atmosphere are in constant motion, of whose Existence 
you were not before aware. -n 

• 

There are several things to be noticed with regard to mo- 
tion :~1. The force which impresses the motion. — 2. The 
quantity of matter in the moving body. — 3. The velocity 
and direction of motion. — 4. The space passed over by the 
moving body.— 5. The time employed in going over this 
space.— And, 6. The force with which it stri&s another 
body that is opposed to it. 

Every body, by its inertness, resists all change of state j 
therefore to put a body in motiou there must be sufficient 
cause. • 

The causes of motion are called motive powers : these are 
the action of men and other animals, wind, water, gravity, 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and steam. 

The velocity of motion is estimated by the time employed 
in moving over a certain space, or by the space passed oyer 
in a certain time. The less the ^ime, and the greater the 
space moved over, the greater is the velocity. To ascertain 
the degrees of velocity, the space run over rqqst be divided 
oy the tinje. , 

If a ship sail at the rate of twelve milel in an hour, or 
sixty minutes, then the velocity is equal to one mile In five , 
minutes. 

If two persons set out together on a journey, and one walk 
two milc'i and a half, and the other walk five miles an hoar, 
the velocity of the latter will be double that of the former. 

To measure the space rufl over, the velocity must be mul- 
tipligd by the time. It is evident, that if either the velocity 
ar the tine be increased, the space run over will likewise be 
increased. If the velocity be doal^ed, then the body will 
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niwij Jwtep twice Ae space in tbe-tame time j time fie 
twice as gn^t, then the space %ill he doablea ; hnt if the 
velocity and time be both donbled, then will the space be 
four times as great. 

4fe- 

A body io motion must every instant tend to some par- 
ticular point. It may tend always to the same pointy in 
which case the motion will be hi a straight line. It may 
!:« continualfy cban^ng the nBto which its motion is 
directed, and this will prodnc^^urvilinear motion. If a 
body is act^ upon only by one force, or by several forces 
in the same direction, its motion will be in the same direc- 
tion in which the moving force acts. The motion of a boat 
which a man at a given place draws to him with a rope is 
of this kind. ^ 

If two or more forces, differently directed, act upon the 
same body at the same time, as it cannot obey them all, it 
will move in a direction somewhere between them. This 
h called the composition and resolution of motion. There 
are many instances in nature of motion produced by several 
powers acting at the same time. A ship driven by the wind 
and tide is one : so also is a paper kite acted upon by the 
wind in one direction and by the string in another. 

A ball fired from a cannon is ^cted upon by two forces, 
the one is that occasioned by the powder, the other is the 
force of gravity. 

Accelerated motion is that in which the velocity is con- 
tinually increasing. 

Uniformly accelerated motion is that in which the velocity 
increases equally in equal times. 

The increasing velocity with which a body falls to the 
earth is an instance of accelerated motion, which is caused 
by the constant action of gravity. 

The cannon ball is acted on by a single impulse of the 
powder, and the accelerating force of gravity ; it therefore 
describes a curve." This is the foundation of the art of 
gunnery. 

'Illotion is said to be retarded, if its velocity continnally 
degrease ; and to be uniformly retarded, if its velodty de- 
cease equally in eqaal times. 

The velocities of falling bodies are in proportion to the 
spaces run over. 
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^be vel<?qitle«^ nnd also, |^^pnce parsed over by falling 
bodies, in eack instant, bicr^e as the odd tiMtiibers 1, 3^, 5, 
7,9, Sec, 

It is found by expoHment, fhat a body fallluy from a 
height moves at the rate of about 16 fort in the first fvcaod 
of time, in the next 48, in the third 80, in the fisorth 112 
feet, and so on. 

The /orce, ndth which a iwaiy moves, or which it would , 
exert u{)oii anotlMT body opposed to it, is alwa\'s in propor- 
tion to the veloOiry nmlfiphwl by its weight. This force is 
called the momentum of the body. If two ctjiial bodies 
move with diflerent velocitie.s, their forces or momenta are 
in proportion to their velocities. 

If two equal cannon halls be projected by different quan- 
tities of powder, so that the velocity of the ohe is douI)le 
that of the other, then the force or momentum of the former 
will be double that of the other. 

If two stones, one of two pounds and the other of six 
pounds, be hurled with equal velocitic.s, the force or njo-, 
mentum of the latter will be three lirne.s gi*eatcr than that of 
the formei’. 

In all cases the momenta of bodies must be as the quanti- 
,ties of matter multiplied into the velocities. 

CENTRAL FORCES, AND THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

All motion produced upon a body by one force only 
must be in a right line. Therefore a body moving in a cur- 
vilinear direction must bo acted upon by two forces at least j 
and when one of these ceases to act the body will move 
again in a straight line. • 

.’A stone in a sling is moved round by the band, while it 
is pulled towards tl*e centre of the circle which it describes 
by ihc stiang#; but when the strhig is let loose the stone 
dies off in a tangent to the circle. 

Every body moved in a circle tends to fly off from the 
centre : this is called the centrifugal force. 

Tliat force by which bodies are drau'n towards a centre, 
and which makes them revolve in a circle, is called the cen- 
tripetal force. 

Tlse centrifugal and centripetal forces are denoipinated^^ 
central forces. 

The centre of gravity of a body la that point ab<mt which 
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all its parts do in any situati<fe exactly balance each other. 
If a body be suspended or supported by the centre of gravity 
it will rest in any position into which it is put. 

Whatever supports the centre of gravity bears the weight 
of the whole body, therefore the whole weight of a body 
may be considered as centred in this point. The common 
centre of gravity of two or more bodies is the point upon 
which they would rest in any position. 

If a line be drawn from the centre of gravity of a body 
perpendicular to the horizon it is called the line of direction, 
because it is the line that the centre of gravity would de- 
scribe if the body were suffered to fall. 

While the line of direction fells within the base upon which 
the body stands the body cannot fell ; but if it fall without 
the base the body will tumble. 

The broader the base, and the nearer the line of direction 
is to the centre of it, the more firmly does a body stand. 
The narrower the base of a body, and the nearer the line of 
direction is to the side of it, the more easily is it overthrown. 
Hence a sphere is easily rolled upon a horizontal plane ; 
and a narrow pointed body is with difficulty made to stand. 

If a plane be inclined on which a heavy body is placed, 
the body will slide down upon the plane while the line of 
directioti falls within the base; but it will slip or roll down 
when that line falls without the base. 

When the line of direction falls within the base of our 
feet we stand, and most firmly when it is in the middle ; 
but when it is out of the base we fall. 

Rope-dancers are able to perform their feats by knowing 
how exactly to keep the common centre of gravity of them- 
selves and their pole just within the base. 

Wc apply this principle in the cominftn actions of life; 
thus we bend our body forward when wc rise iroin a chair, 
or go up stairs ; — a man leans forward when* he carries a 
burden on his back; and to the right or left as he carries it 
on the opposite side. 

THE MECHANICAL POWERS. 

The mechanical powers arc simple engines, that enable 
men to raise heavy Weights, move heavy bodies, and over- 
come resistances, which they could not do with their iiatu- 
ral strength alone. Every machine is composed of one ol 
more of the mechanical powers. 
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Three things are alwaya^M be considered in treating of 
mechanical engines: 1. weight to be raised; 2. The 
power by which it is to be raised ; and, 3. The instrument 
by M'hicb this is to be effected. 

There are six mechanical powei’s j namely, the hvetf the 
pulley, the wheel and axis, i\\Q incUned plane, wedge, and 
the sercto. 

The power of a machine is calculated when it is in a state 
of eqnilibri*mi ; that is, when the power just balances the 
resistance of the weight. 

THE LEVER. 

The lever is a bar of iron or wood, supported on and 
moveable round a prop called a fulcrum. 

'riiere are three kinds of levers, distinguished according 
to the (liQ'ercnt situations of the fulcrum and the power with 
respect to each other. 

In all kinds of levers the power is to the weight as the 
distance of the weight from the fulcrum is to that of the 
power from the fulcrum. 

The lever of the first kind is when the fulcrum is placed 
between the weight and the moving power. 

A balance is a lever of the first kind with equal arms. 

. The steelyard is also the first kind of lever with a moveable 
weight. A poker in the.act of stirring the fire is a lever 
of this kind : the bar of the grate upon which it re.sts is the 
fulcrum, the coals the weight to be overcome, and the lumd 
is the power. 

'I'o this kind of lever may be referred scissars, pincers, 
snuffers, &c. which are made of two levers, acting contrary 
to each other. Tlie fulcrum, in these cases, being the pin 
Which keeps them together. * 

/ The lever of the first kind is chiefly used for loosening 
large stotics ; or to raise great weights to small he^hts, in 
order to ^t fopes under them. 

The second kind of lever is when the fulcrum is at one 
end, the power at the other, and the weight between them; 
the advantage gained by this lever is as great as the distance 
of the power from the fulcrum exceeds the distance of the 
weight from it. 

This kind of lever shews the reason why two men cany* 
ing a burden, as a cask upon a pole, may bear uneqnil 
shares, according to their strength, by placing it nearar to ^ 
one than the other. 
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This is applicable to the ette of two horses of unequal 
itrength, where the beam may be so divided th<»t the horses 
shall draw in proportion to their respective ability. 

To this kind of lever jnay be referred oars, rudders of ships, 
doors turning on hinges, cutting knives wliich are fixed at 
one end. 

A lever of the third kind is when the prop is at one end 
the wdght at the other, and the power applied between 
them. Here the power must exceed the weight, in the 
same proportion as the distance of the Aveight from the prop 
. exceeds the distance of the power. 

A ladder which is to be raised by the strength of a man’s 
arms, represents a lever of this kind, where the fulcrum is 
that end which is fixed against the wall, or upon which 
another man stands; the weight may be considered as at 
the top part of the ladder, and the power is the strength 
aj^lied to the rearing of it. 

The wheels in clock and watch work may be reckoned 
levers of this kind, because the power that moves them acts 
near the centre of motion by a pinion, and the resistance it 
has to overcome acts against the teeth at the circumference. 

The bones of a man's arm, and the greatest number of the 
moveable bones of animals, are levers of the third kind. 
Hence in natural levers the jwWer is disadvantageously 
situate, owing to the power l^ing so near the centre of 
motion, but the loss of power is compensated by the beauty 
and compactness of the limb. 

TE£ WHEEL AND AXIS. 

The wheel aud axis, though made in many forms, consists 
of a cylinder, and a wheel fastened to it^ or of a cylinder, 
with projecting spokes, that answer the same j)U-j)ose as a 
wheel. The advantage gained is in proportion as the cir- 
cumference of the wheel is greater than that of the axis; or 
as the diameter of the wheel is greater than the diameter of 
the axis. 

In this case;, as in the lever, the power will travel over six 
times aiMnuch space as the weight, when the machine is 
put i];i' riltioo. To this engine, cranes of all kinds for rainng 
heavy weights may be referred. 

Sometimes the axis is turned by a winch fiisteued to it, 
^^hich serves for a wheel, and the power gained is io propor* 
^^itinn as the winch is laiger than the axis. 
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A capstan is a cylindei' of wood, with holes in it; into 
these bars are put to turn it round. Bara are made to act 
something like the spokes of a wheel. 

THE PULLEy. 

The pulley is a small wheel turning on an axis with a rope 
passing ovei* it. 

The small wheel is called a sheeve, and is so fixed to a block, 
as to be mofeable round a pin passing through the centre. 

Pulleys are either^.red or moveable. 

The fixed pulley gives no mechanical advantage, but is 
used only to change the direction of the power. By it a man 
may raise a weight to any height, without moving from the 
place in which he is, as a stone to the top of a building, 
otherwise he must ascend with the weight. , 

The moveable pulley is fixed to the weight, and rises and 
falls with it, and the advantage gained by it is as two to one ; 
that is, a power of lOlbs. will balance a weight of 201 bs. 

THE INCLINED PLANE. 

This mechanical power is merely a plane surface inclined 
X> the horizon, and is used to raise weights from one level to 
another. It is often made by placing boards or earth in a 
sloping direction, and is of great importance in rolling up 
heavy bodies, as casks, wlj<jcl-barrows heavy laden, &c. 

To the inclined plane may be reduced hatchets, chisels, 
and other edged tools, which are sloped only on cue side. 

THE WEDGE. 

The wedge may be considered as tu o equally inclined 
planes united at their bases. Thg advantage gained is in 
proportion as the lengtli of the two sides of the wedge is 
gVeater than the back, or as the length of one side is greater 
than half die back.* 

When the wood cleaves at a distance before the wedge, 
the advantage gained is in proportion as one side of the cleft 
is greater than half the length of the back. 

The wedge is a very important mechanical power, used to 
split rocks, &c. which could not be effected by any of the 
other mechanical powers. 

All instruments, as many sorts of chisels, that are cham- 
fered oil both sides, are to be referred to the principle of 
Ihe wedge. 

THE SCREW 

The screw is never u.scd without the application of a, lever 

i; • . 
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or wmcb to assist in turning it, at)d tb^n it becomes a co 
pound engine of very great force* either ip pressings bodi 
close together, or in raising greet weightSi ; 

The screw may be conceived to be' made by cutting 
piece of paper into the form of an inclined plane, and then 
wrapping it round a cylinder. The edge of.th.c paper will 
form a spiral line round the cylinder, which will <4 

the thread of the screw. ^ . 

The advantage gained by this mechanical power is in 
proportion as the circumference of the circle, made by the 
lever or winch, is greater than the thread’s distance of the 
screw. 

It is evident that the winch or lever must turn the cylin- 
der once round, before, the weighyar the resistance can be 
moved from one spiral winding to another, 

T»E MOVING POWBftS. 

4 

The principal moving powers are, the sWength of animals, 
the force of ninning water, and pf wyid, the force of 
steam, &C. 

The steam of boiling water is a most powerful agent, and 
recent improvements have extended the application of it 
from the smallest to the most jtowerful engines. 

The force ot running watiy, and that of wind, are very 
advantageous movers of many engines, such as pumps, mills, 
&c. Running water is preferable to wind, as a mover of 
machines, on account of its uniformity. 

As to the natural strength of living animals, it may be 
remarked that a man of ordi’ ary strength is reckoned capa- 
ble of doing about one-fifth p-iit* as much work as a horse. 


HYDROSTATICS, ' ‘ 

OE THE LAWS OP FLUIDS. 

A Fx.mi>, is a body the parts of which yield to any im- 
pression’, ■ and are easily moved among each other. 

Fluids arc.eithcr i»on-ela.stic and incompressible, os water, 
oil, mercury, &c. f or clastic and conapre8.sible, as air, and 
the diffnreut g&scs^. 

The science of hydrostatics treats ot the mecbanif»l poro» 
pert^of uoB-elastic fluids, particularly of water. 
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: JJluide are subject the same laws o£ .gravity with solids, 
but, their want of cohesion occasiOTs.spine peculiarities. 

• The parts of the solid are so coruiected us to form a whole, 
and their effort is concentrated in a single point c-allcd the 
centre of gravity : but the parts of a fluid gravitate inde- 
pei/dently of each othcf. 

Fluids press not only like solids, perpendicularly, but also 
upwards, sideways, and -in 'evciy direction e(lually. 

Take a glass tube open at both ends, put a cork in one end, 
and immerse the qther in. water. The fluid will not rise far 
in the tube, but the monaent the cork is taken out it will ri.se 
to a lcvcl with the surrounding water, which shews the pres.- 
sure upwards. ; . ... 

A fluid kept ih atitoppn* vessel wRl assume a flat surface 
parallel to the horizon; and ‘will remain at rest. 

If a vessel consist of pipes variously inclined, communi- 
cating with each other, and open at the top ; water poured 
into any one of them will rise to the same level in all. 

The pressure of the same fluid is in proportion to the per- 
pendicular height, and i^ exert-'d ifi'every direction, so that 
all the parts, at the same depth, press each other with equal 
force in every direction*. - > ’ • 

If a bladder full of air be- immerseid in water, then the 
perpendicular pressure is manifest, for the deeper the blad- 
der is immersed, the mor^ will its bulk be contracted. 

An empty bottle being corked, aqd by means of a weight 
let doa^n ia certain depth into tlic sea, it will be broken, or 
the cork will be driven into it by the perpendicular pressure. 
But a bottle filled with water, wine, &c. may be let down to 
any depth, without damage, because in thi^ case the internal 
^rressurc is equal to the external. 

It is evident that the quantities 8f water in several pipes, 
iii which there is a communication, w'batever be their size, 
press equally agaiitst each other ; for if the water be sud- 
denly taken out of one of the pipes, the surface of the 
water will instantly descend to a lower level in all the other 
pipes. 

The horizontal bottom of a vessel sustains the pressure of 
a column of the fluid, the base of which is the bottom of the 
vessel, and the perpendicular height is equal to the depth of 
the fluid. 

The pressure of a fluid upon any given part of the bottona 
or si?les of a vessel, is equal to the weight of a column of that 
fluid, having a base equal to that part of the bottom or aide, 
and an altitude equal to the perpendicular height of the floid 
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above it. Hence may be calculated the pressure upon, aiui 
the strength required f(u- dams, cisterns, pipes, he. 

By the sperifir gravities of hodic'S is meant the relative 
weiglits which equal bulks of ditrereut bodies have to each 
other. It is usual to compare the weight of bodies with that 
of water, as it is by weighing them in water that their spe- 
cific gravities are found. 

The specific gravities of all bodies that sink in water may 
be found, first, by weighing the body in air, tlupn in water, 
and dividing the weight in air by the loss in water. 

A guinea weighs 129 grains in air, by being weighed in 
water it loses 7 t grains, which shews that a quantity of 
water of equal bulk with the guinea weighs 7i grains : divide 
129 by 7t or 7'25, and the quotient will be 17*703, which 
proves the guinea to be 17*703 times heavier than its bulk of 
M’Rtcr. 


HYDRAULICS. 

The science of Hydraulics teaches how to (istimate the 
swiftness and force of fluids in niOtion. Upon the prin- 
ciples of this science machines worked by water are con- 
structed— -engines, mills, pumps, ttid fountains, are the result 
of our knowledge of hydraulics. 

Fluids may be conveyed over hills and valleys, in bended 
pipes, to any height not greater than the level of the spring 
from whence they flow. U|K)n this principle fountains are 
formed ; for if near the bottom of .any vessel a small pipe 
bending upwards be fastened, the water will spout out through 
the pipe, and rise nearly as high as the surface of the water 
In the vessel. ' 

The common pump, improperly called \he sucking pump, 
consists of a pipe open at both ends, in wliich is a moveable 
piston that fits the bore exactly. 

■ Tiie.forc 'ing pimp consists of a barrel, a plunger, and two 
fixed valves, Uiat should be air-tight, and so disposed as to 
let the waiter freely rise, but absolutely to hinder its return, 
■nie water in a sucking pump is raised from the well by 
pressure of the atmosphere ; and it can be raised only 
about thirty-three feet, because the weight of a column of 
the whole atmosphere is equal only to an equal coluiiin of 
■water thirty-three feet high. 

^ Pie forcing pump is unlimited in r^aid to the bagbt to 
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which it can raise water. The air vessel is added to the 
forcing pump, to give the water a more equable stream. A 
constant stfeam may be produced by two barrels, with 
pistons moving up and down alternately. 


PNEUMATICS. 


The science of Pneumatics treats of the mechanical pro- 
perties of elastic or aeriform fluids, such as their weight, 
density, compressibility, and elasticity. 

The air in w'hich we liv'e 8urround.s the earth, and extends 
to a considerable height above it, and, together with the 
clouds and vapours that float in it, is called the atmosphere. 
The air is not visible, because it is perfectly transparent. 

The existence of the air may be ascertained by swinging 
the hand edge-ways swiftly up and down, which gives the 
idea of separating the parts of some resisting medium. 

Any swift motion, as of a stick or whip, or that of a fan, 
proves the existence of air as a resisting medium. 

The air being a heavy body, presses like other fluids, in 
every direction, upon whatever is immersed in it, and in pro- 
portion to the depth. • 

It is known that the pressure of the atmosphere is less 
upon a high mountain than in the plain or vahey beneath. 
The pressure of the air may be thus shewn : Cover a wine 
glass completely filled with water, or wfine, with a piece of 
writing paper; then place the palm of the hand over the pa- 
per, so as to hold it tight and accurately even. The glass 
mayfthen be turned upside down* and the hand removed, 
Avithout the water running ont. The pressure of the air 
upon the^paper silstains the weight of w'ater. 

The air can be compressed into a much less space than it 
naturally occupies. 

Take a glass tube open only at one end ; it is of course 
full of air : plunge the open end into a bowl of water, and 
you will sec the w'ater rise an inch or so in the tube, tbe'Rir 
thefefore, which before filled the whole length of the tube, 
is compressed into a smaller space. 


^r pumps are machines for exhausting the air froqa cer- 
tain vessels adapted to the purpose. « 
f%. 1 in the plate represents one of. the mo^ i 
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air piiWps. 'A A arc Iavo brass bftrrtM^, ‘t^ach Tblittiiiihig a 
pistoD, AA’ith a opening npwanR’ The’ pistons are 

Worked by means of the ivineh Ti, which moves theni up and 
down alternately. On the wooden frame D E, there is a 
brass plate G, eronnd perfectly flat atid ca’cii, and also n brass 
tube communicating with the- tw-o cylinders and the cock I, 
and opening into the c(;j(;tjtre. of the brass plate at «. K, the 
glass receiver to he exhausted of air is made to fit very ac- 
curately on t!ie brass plate. Having shut the coc'k i, the pis- 
tons {jre .worked np.fttid down, and the air is snll'creil to escape 
When the piston is forced down, because the valve opens up- 
wiirds, bat if is prevented from returning into the vahes for 
the same, reason. The air is gradually exhausted from the 
receiver, wliich will become immoveable fixed, lipon open- 
ing the cock I, the air rushes violently, and with a noise, into 
the receiver. 

Air is about 90(1 times lighter than water. A quart of air 
may be weighed in a Florence flask to which a little appa- 
ratus is added, and it is found to weigli 10 grains, hut k 
(piart of water weighs 146’3I grains the latter number being 
divided by the former gives 914, so that the air is 914 times 
lighter than water. The weight of the air is variable. 

V'dien the surface of n fluid, as water, quicksilver, &c, is 
exposed to the air, it is pre.ssed by the atmosphere equally 
on everv pari, and is at rest. If vhe pressrre he removed 
from any part, the fluid in that part nui>t yield, and be 
forced out of iis situation. 

Tile following experiments shew wliat (lie pressure of the 
air amounts to : 

Experinieiit 1, Into the receiA’cr A, fig. 2, put a small ves- 
.sel of quicksilver .r, and tbrouirh the collar of leather, as at 
B, suspend a glass tulie, closed at the upper end, ovf% the 
quicksilver. 'I'lic apparatus tlius situnfe is to be placed on 
the brass plate of the air pump, and the air completely ex- 
hausted from the receiver ; the tube is then to be let down 
into the quicksilver, which will not rise in it as long as the 
receiA’er continues empty ; but as soon as the air is re-ad- 
ntitted, all the surface of the quicksilver is pressed upon by 
the air, except that portion Avhicb lies above the orifice of 
the tube: it will therefore rise in the tube, until the weight 
o.’' the elevated quicksilver presses as forcibly on that part of 
it which lies beneath the tube, as the weight of the air does 
on every other equal portion without the tube. 

2. 4'ake a syringe or common water squirt, and having 
pnshed |ton to the farthest end, immerse it in water. 
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then draw up the /jisfon and the water will follow : for when 
the piston is raised, the air is drawp out of the _sjrringe, and 
the ]«e.ssiire of the al/nosphere is reipored frotn/the part of 
the water inimediately under it, consequently tHe water 
yield.s.in that part to the pressure on the surface. 

3, Upon this principle sucking pumps, as they are called 
act : the piston accurately fitting the inside of the barrel, by 
bciiig raised, removes the pressure of the atmosphere from 
that pm t, and consequently the vyater is forced upbyth^ 
pressure u|)on the surface. 

Tlic pressure of the atmosphere is ca|)able of supporting 
about 33 feet of water, or about 29 or 30 inches of quick- 
silver. If a glass tube upwards of 31 inches long be filled 
with quicksilver and have its a:i)crture immersed in a bason 
of the same fluid, the altitude of the mercury in it will be 
found to vary both at different times and in different places. 
Hence it appears that the weight of the atmosphere is 
variable, and the above-mentioned tube filled with quick- 
silver has, from its shewing the actual weight of the at- 
mosphere, being called n barometer. 

Tlic most usual altitude of the barometer, in London, is 
iKHweeii 28 and 31 inches, but it is seldom to be seen below 
28 t, or above 30| inches. In calm weather, when the air is 
inclined to ruin, the mercury is commonly low. In serene 
sc. lied weather the merciwy is generally high. During very 
great witids, though unaccompanied with rain, the mercury 
sinks lowest of all with relation to the point of the compass 
from which the wind blow#. By removing the pressure from 
air it alw^ays expands, nor is it known to what degree this 
expansion will reach. 

^ By increasing the pressure upon, air it may be condensed 
' into any given space, however small, nor has this condensa- 
ti()U any known limits. The density of the air is in propor- 
tion to th^ force tlfat compresses it. 

The bent tiibe A B C D, fig. 3, is open at both ends ; pour 
mercury in so as to rise in both sides of the tube to C, and 
B : the part from C D is full of air at the common density : 
stop up D so as to make it air-tight, and pour merciny into 
A, su that the column of mercury A B shall be equal in length 
to the heiglit at which it stands in the barometer at the time. 
The air in the shorter leg will now be compressed by the - 
weiedit of the atmosphere, and also with an additional equal 
weiglit of a column of mercury ; and the mercury in the 
shorter leg will be risen to E, and D E is only the half of D 
C-. that is, the pressure of a doable atmosphere ompresag^ 
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the air to half the space which it naturally occupies. If ano- 
ther equal column of mercury were added to the length A B, 
the air in D C would be reduced into one-fourth the space 
that it formerly occupied. 

As all the parts of the atmosphere press upon each other, 
the air near the surface of the earth is denser than that which 
is at some height above it. The height to which the atmos- 
phere extends has never been exactly ascertained ; but at a 
greater height than 45 miles it will not refract <,he rays of 
light from tiie sun. 


ACOUSTICS. 

Acoustics is the science which treats of sounds in general , 
Diacoustics of refracted sound, and Catacoustics of reflected 
sound. 

A sonorous body, whilst sounding, is unquestionably in a 
state of vibration, and the air, by similar vibrations, com- 
municates and propagates these vibrations. 

There are three principal causes of the variety of sounds : 
first, the greater or less frequency of the vibration of sono- 
rous bodies ; secondly, the quantity or force of the vibrating 
particles ; and, thirdly, the greater or less simplicity of the 
sounds. Hence are derived the h&ght, strength, and quality 
of sounds. 

The vibrations of a sounding body continue for a longer or 
shorter time, according as the body is more or less elastic, or 
as it is thicker or thinner. 

The vibrations of a musical string are also communicated 
to other parts of it, which, at first sight, might«be supposed 
to be at rest. ^ 

In general, sound travels through the , atmospheric air at 
the rate of 1 142 feet per second, or one mile iv lei's than five 
seconds. 

.The knowledge of the velocity of sound may be applied to 
the measurement of distances, when no better method can 
conveniently be used. 


OPTICS. 

a 

Iaght coosiiStti of an inconceivably great number of par- 
flowing from a luminous body in all manner of direc- 
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tiors. By a ray of meant the motion cif u .‘■ingle 

particle. 

The light of a candle, if there be nothing to obstnict the 
passage, will fill the whole space within a mile of the catulle 
every way with luminous particles, before it has lost the 
least sensible part of its substance. 

Light travels from the sun to the earth in about eight 
minutes, tliat ilPtit the rate of nearly two hundred thousand 
miles in a second of time. 

The particles of light must be incontprehensibly small, 
for its rays cross each other in all possible directions with- 
out the least disturbance. 

Take a piece of brown pa|)er and make a pin-hole in it, 
through this small aperture a great variety of oI»jects may 
be seen, as trees, houses, &c. The light proct’cding from 
all these objects must pass at the same instant through the 
hole, and cross each other before they reach the eye, yet 
the clearness of vision is not disturbed by it. 

The rays of light move always iu straight lines, therefore 
no object can be seen through the bore of a bended pipe. 

Parallel rays arc such as move always at the same dis- 
tance from each other. 

■ if rays continually recede from each other, they are said 
to diverge. If they continually approach each other, they 
arc said to converge. The *J)oint at which converging rays 
meet is called the focus. The point towards which they 
terid, but wliich they are pievented from reaching by some 
obstacle, is called the imaginary focus. 

While the rays of light continue in any medium of an 
uniform density, they are straight; but it they pass from 
one medium to another in a pcrpctitliculiir directiQU, they 
proceed through this medium in the same direction as before. 

, * REFRACTION. 

When rays of light pass obliquely out of one medium iujtp. 
another, which is either njore di-nse or more rare, they ara? 
bent out of their former course, and they are then said to 
be refracted. 

Rays of liglit are always refracted towards a perpendicular 
in a denser medium, and this refraction is more or less, in 
proportion as the rays of light fall more or less obliquely ou 
the refraeting surface. 

When light passes out of a denserjnto a rarer mediums 
It mo'.'es in a direction farther from the perpendicular. 

Take a glass goblet half full of water, utid put 9 
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iHto it, then | 3 »nt n-Siwcer or plate upon it, and Iwlding it 
tight on, turn pljjrfei^iwd glass together : a by-staudor, unac- 
quainted with tbfe laws of refraction, will suppose tliat he 
sees a shilling and half crown : the one is seen by rcfraclinn 
throat the water, the other by the rays after refractioti iic 
the surface. 

^ A lens is a glass ground into such a form as to collect r)r 
disperse the rays of light which pass through it. There arc 
▼arious kinds of lenses, named according to their forms. A 
planocontyx lens has one side flat, and the other convex. A 
planoconcave is flat on one side, and concave on the other, 

A double convex is convex on both sides. A double conrmr 
is concave on both sides. A meniscus is convex on one sitle 
and concave on the other. 

The axis of a lens is a line passing through the centre. 

If parallel rays falls upon a planoconvex lens, they will be 
so refracted as to unite in a point behind, called the princi- 
pal focus, or focus of parallel rays. • 

The distance from the middle of the glass to the focus is 
called the focal distance. 

All the rays of the sun which pass through a convex 
glass are collected in its focus. 

The force of the heat at the focus is to the common heat 
of the sun, as the area of tlic glas.s is to the area of the focus. 

If a lens four inches in diameter collect the sun’s rays 
into a focus at the distance of twelve inches, the image 
will not be more than onc-tenth of an inch in diameter : the 
surface of this little circle is 16(X) times less than the sur- 
face of the lens, and consequently the heat will be 1600 
times greater at the f<»cus than at the Icirs. Hence the 
construction of common bumiug-glasses, which aie all 
double convex lenses. Hence the reason why furniture has 
been set on fire by leaving a globular idecanter of water in- 
cautiously exposed to the rays of the sun, which acts as a 
double convex lens. 


REtCPXTION. 

When rays of light strike against a surface, and an' sent 
back from it, they arc said to be reflected. The ray that 
comes from any luminous body, and fails upon a reflecting 
Burftce, is called the incident ray. 

The angle of inddenct :s that which is contained between 
the incident ray, and a perpendiculw to the reflecting sur- 
fac'e point of reflection. 
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■ The augk uf reflection is that contained lictweeii the ner- 
pt-iidtcular and the reflected ray. 

The angle of refraction is that contuned between the re- 
fracted ray and the per|)etidicular. 

A mirror or speculum is amcKpaque body, whose surface is 
finely }>o!ishcd, so that it wiSLreflect the rays of light which 
full ijj)ot] H, and thus represeof the images of objects. 

Mirrors are made of meta], or glass polished on one aide 
and silverc(^on the other. There are three kinds of mirrors, 
namely, the plane, the convex, and tlie concave. Common 
looking-glasses are called plane mirrors; but the concave 
and convex are denominated mirrors. 

When a ray of light ■ reflected from any surface, the 
angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. 

When parallel rays fall upon a concave mirror, they will 
be reflected and meet in a point, at half the distance of the 
surface of the mirror from the centre of its concavity. . 

The rays of light that proceed from any celestim object 
may be esteemed parallel to the earth, therefore the image 
of that object will be found half way between the mirror 
and its centre of concavity. 

The rays which proceed from any remote terrestrial ob- 
ject will be converged at a little greater distance than half 
way lietween the mirror and the centre of concavity, and 
the image will be inverted with respect to the object. 

When the object is mole remote than the'centre of con- 
cavity, the image is less than the object, and is between the 
object and the miiTor. 

When the object is nearer than the centre of concavity, 
the image will be more remote and larger than the object 

If the object be in the centre of the mirror’s concavity, 
the image and object will be equal and coincide. 

If I stand before a large concave mirror, beyond its centre 
of concavity, I shall see an inverted image of myself in the 
air. And *if I hold out niy hand towards the mirror, the 
hand of the image will come out and coincide with it, as if 
the two were shaking hands. If 1 reach my hand farther, 
the baud of the image will |>ass by it, and if I move my 
hand to one side, the hand of the image will move to the 
other. A by-stander wdll see nothing of the image, because 
none of the reflected rays can enter his cye.s. 

THE DIFFERENT REFRANGIBILITY OP THE HAYS OP 
• LlGirr. 

Light is not a simple homogeneons bmly, but eomppuiKled 
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i>f j»evtn Jiflereot «p6eies, each of which, in passing from 
one niedium fo arR)ti^, suffifrs a diflerent degree of refrai}- 
Ifibility. 

To examine the different colours of a ray of light, a small 
bole must be made in the shuttM of a dark room, and the ray 
aiust fall npon a prism in an omique direction. 

If the whole spectrum be divided into 369 parts, the re(f 
will occupy 45 of them, the orange 2/, the yellow 48, the 
green and the bine 60 each, the indigo 40, and the violet 80. 

By mixing the seven primitive colours in these propor- 
tions, a du$ky white is obtained. 

Paint on a circular board the seven colours in their pro- 
per proportions, and then whirl the board with great velocity, 
it will appear of a dirtyish white. If the coloure were more 
perfect and accurately defined, the white would be more 
perfect also. 

The seven colours are reducible to three, namely, the i*cd, 
the blue, and the yellow. The most remarkable instance of 
the separation of the primaiy colours of light is that of 
the rainhow. 

The rainbow is formed by the reflection and refraction of 
‘he rays of the sun’s light from the drops of falling rain. 

The colours of the rainbow arc frequently visible among 
the waves of the sea, the tops of which are blown by the 
wind into stnall drops ; they aije sometimes seen on the 
ground, when the sun shines, on a thick dew. 

Cascades and fountains frequently exhibit the appear- 
ance of rainbows ; and water blown violently from the mouth 
of an observ'er, whose baek is turned to the sun, will produce 
the same phenomenon. 

THE EYE .AND VISION. 

The eye is of a globular form, and is composed of three 
emts^ covering otie another, and incld&ing different sub- 
stances called humours. * * 

The three coats are the sclerotica, the choroides, and the 
retina. 

The three humours are the aqueous, the crystalline, and the 
vitreous. 

Objects are seen by means of their images being painted 
on the retina of the eye. 

Though the images of objects arc painted on the retina 
in an inverted state, yet they are seen erect. 

Dimness of sight generally attends old people, which may 
ari»c citl p i ^b y the eyes growing flat and not uniting the 
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rays at the retioa, or by the humours losiog their trnnx* 
parency in some degree, which makes every object appear 
faint and indistinct. 

Spectacles are intended to assist the sight of those whose 
eyes are either too round or too flat. 

Concave glasses are necessary to those whose eyes are too 
round. When the eye is too round the rays proceeding 
from objects are converged to a focus before they get to 
the retina ;*to remedy this a concave glass is used, because 
the property of this is to disperse the rays, which prevents 
them from coining to a focus so soon as they otherwise 
* would. 

Convex glasses are necessary to those whose eyes are too 
fiat. When the eye is too flat the rays proceeding from 
objects do not converge to a focus so soon ns they reacli the 
retina : a convex glass has the property of cfinvei^ing the 
rays, and of course of bringing them^to a focus sooner than 
they otherwise would. 

Eyes that have their humours of a due convexity cannot 
sec an object distinctly at a less distance than about sc\'en 
inches. 

I'here are numberless objects too small to be seen at that 
distance. 

OPTIC AV INSTRUMENTS. 

Microscopes arc instruments for viewing small objects. 
They apparently magnify objects, because they enable us to 
see them nearer without affecting the distinctness of vision. 

Take a jiiece of brown paper and make a pin-hole in it, 
then bring the eye close to the hole, and the paper within 
two or three inciics of a small print, which will be appa- 
rently much magnitied, though without the paper the let- 
ters w’ould at that; distance be wholly illegible. 

There «re,threc kinds of microscopes, the single, the com- 
pound, and solar. 

The single microscope is only a small double convex 
lens, having the object placed in the focus, and the eye at 
till! same distance on the other side. 

I'hc con)|)ound microscope consists of an object-glass and 
an eye-glass. The magnifying power of the compound mi- 
croscope is in proportion us the image is laiger than the 
object, and also according as we are able to view it at a less 
distance. 'There are generally two eye-glasses, by which 
means the object is less magnified, but more of it is scf ii. 
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llie «olar mlca^dst^c depends on the sunshine, and is 
used in a darken^ ipt'ni. It is composed of a tube, a look* 
ing-glass, a convex lens, and a single micTOscofH?. Tlie 
sun’s rays are reflected by the looking-glass throngli the tube 
upon the object, the image of whiti is thrown upon a 
white skreen, sheet, &c. placed at a distance to receive it. 

Teiesco[)es are us?d for viewing objects at a great dis- 
tance : of these there are two kinds, the refracting and the 
reflecting. 

The common refracting telescope consists of an object- 
glass which is nearest the object, and an eye-glass next the* 
eye. This telescope inverts the image with respect to the 
object, and makes it unfit for viewing terrestrial objects. 
The magnifying power of this telescope is as the focal dis- 
tance of the object-glass is to the focal distance of the eye- 
glass. Therefore if the former be divided by the latter, the 
quotient will express its magnifying power. 

A telescope to shew objects in their natural posture has 
three cyc-glasses. The two additional lenses are to give the 
erect po'iition of objects. The. three eye-glasses have all 
their focal distances equal, and the magnifying power is 
found as before, by dividing the focal distance of the object- 
glass by the focal distance of one of the eye-glasses. 

The camera obsatra is made bj”^ fixing a convex glass in 
a hole of a window shutter, and if no light enters the room 
out through the glass, the picture of all objects on the out- 
side may be seen in an inverted position, on a white paper 
placed in the focus of the lens. 

The magic lantern is an instrument used for magnifying 
paintings on glass, and Uirowing their image upon a white 
skreen in a dark chamber. 

The multiplying glass is made by grinding down the side 
of a convex glass into several flat surfaces.' 


ELECTRICITY. 

Thh earth and all the bodies with which vec arc ac- 
quainted are supposed to contain a certain quantity of an 
exceedingly subtile fluid, called the electric fluid. 'I’hc cer- 
tain quantity belonging to all bodies is called their natural 
share, and produces no sensible effects. When any body 
liecomes possessed of more or less than its natural quantity. 
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it is said to be eb’ctrified, and is capabte of exhibit'ng cer- 
tain appearances which are ascribed to the power of elee- 
' tfieity. 

Take a stick of sealing wax, and rub it with your hand, 
or with a piece cf flannel, or on your coat sleeve, and it will 
have the power of attracting small bits of paper or other 
very light substances, when held near them. 

If a clean and dry glass tube be rubbed several times up- 
wards and*down wards, and then presented to any small light 
substances, it will immediately attract and repel them alter- 
nately for a considerable time. The tube is thpn said to be 
excited. 

If a glass tube be rubbed several times in the dark, and 
then brought within about half an inch of the finger, a lu- 
cid spark will be seen between the fijiger atyl the tube, ac- 
companied with a snapping noise, and the finger at the 
same time will perceive the sensation of a prick from a pin. 
The attraction, repulsion, sparkling, and noise, are the 
cfTects of electricity, and are denominated electrical appear- 
ances. 

If an oblong piece of metal, such as a poker, be suspended 
by means of a dry silk string, and the excited glass tube 
be presented to its upper end, then the lower end of the 
metallic body will exhibit the same phenomena as the tube 
itself, which shews that llie electric fluid passes through the 
metal. 

If, instead of the metallic body, a stick of glass or sealing 
wax be suspended, none of these phenomena w’ill be ex- 
hibited, which proves that the electric fluid does not pass 
through these substances. 

All those bodies which, like^the metallic substances, 
transmit electiicity, are called conductors of that fluid. 

Those substances that will not transmit the electric fluid, 
are called electrics, or non-coHductors. 

The metals, semi -metals, and metallic ores, arc conduc- 
tors of electricity; so also are charcoal, water and other 
fluids, excepting the aerial fluids and oil. Almost all saline 
and many earthy substances arc likewise conductors. 

The following substances are electrics or non-conductors 
of electricity ; namely, vitrified substances, precious stones, 
amber, sulphur, resinous substances, wax, silk, cotton, 
feathers, wool, hair, paper, elastic fluids, sugar oils, metallic 
oxide;}, animal and vegetable ashes, dry vegetable aob- 
stauces, as baked wood, Ike. 
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All substances become conductors wlicn I hey tire nmde 
hot. 

When a body lias more than its natural qiitmtiiy of this 
fluid, it is said to be positivefy electrified : wIk'ii it has less 
than its natural shtire, it is said to he ucsrutitrhf elect rified. 

When a conductor is so siiiroiindcd hv non-confincrors 
that the electric fluid cannot pass from it to the ctirtli, it is 
said to be hisiilated. 

The human Ixtdy is a good conductor of clccr’'icity ; but 
if a person stand on a cake of resin or on a stool supported 
by glass legs,, the electric fluid cannot pass from him to the 
earth. 

If a smooth glass tube be rubbed with the hand, the elec- 
tric fluid will leave the hand, and |iass upon the tube, which 
will have more than its natural (|uantity. 

Two substances, both positively or both negatii'cly elec- 
trified, repel each otlier. 

Two substances, of which one is positively and the other 
negatively electritied, attract each other. 

If the person who rubs a glass tube be insulated, both the 
person and the glass tube become electrified, and capable of 
attracting and repelling light bodies : but the eleclrieity of 
the person will differ from that of the tube, as the following 
experiments will sliew. 

Ejcpmment 1. Let two cork balls, connected by a linen 
thread, be held by a silk thread attached to the iniildle of 
the former at sojne distance from a wall ; then bring the 
excited tube near the balls, and it will first attract, and soon 
after repel them ; this repulsion will contiue for a consider- 
able time, though the tube be removed. 

2. Let another pair of, cork balls be bn)Ught in contact 
with the insulated person, and they also will ri pel caeli tither. 

3. But if the two pairs of balls be brought near, they 
will attract each other, and the electrical Virtue wjll disap- 
pear ; which show’s that there are two electricities, one be- 
ing the reverse of the other, and seeming to have what the 
othgr wants. 

4. If the insulated person rub a stick of sulphur, or resin, 
or scaling wax, that substance wfill aetjuire the electricity 
which in the preceding experiment was acejuired by the in- 
sulated man. 

Hence positive and negative clcclrir-ity have been called 
vitreous and resinous. * 

These electricities always accompany each other, for if 
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any a- the* one, ihe laalv W’ldi wlii ii it 

rnl)l»c(l iif fpiii '‘s 1 \\< otlii*!'. 

WIxMi one ''idc (4 a eondiKtor r('c‘('i\'C‘>. the ekrtric llaid. 
Its \vli()l(* sudslaiue i>. iinstanl ly p^Tvaded w illi it; \rij(*icas 
w'Ik'ii an (‘Icctric presented to an e!et t j itied hodv, ir de- 
conu's (‘li*el nli(‘d m a small ‘^pol (ad\. 

ll* to one side oi .an e!eU rie, iiainelv , a p iruw f wiiiduvv 
i^lass, }ou fanninmii/*al(‘ p<»sili\e eleclneit\, tlie op[KKi:e 
si(l(* will h(‘ ne::a*i\'ely (‘leelrilied, and that plate is -aid to }»e 
(liai^nd. • 

positive aiid nei;ati\(‘ eleet lieilies eannet cthiie lo- 
^(‘thca*, nnl(.‘ss a e<);nmnnieali()n ; means o( e^ ndneoas i-, 
made between their side". 

Wdien t!u‘ \\\n eleetrieitie" are i, tliew* virtue" are 

tl(‘str()\(‘d, and t!ie aet <d tla'ir ealk'd the ekacie 

shock. 

Maehin(*-> ha\(‘ hec n eontimad k»r rublnee (('cetlua* ( Ite’- 
trics and ( endiu’toi's, and tollet'line me t'iulrie tiiiiii 
from snj*j’( »ufKhn:.f bo(!ic‘". dls"'- aie tallen ihura d iis, 
ehiiic'-. 

l'h(i 5, jn liiv' last plate, rejne'-u > t" an ti.mii'eai n .aldmi' 
t)!* tli(‘ simple"! - f)rt . (ihiT is a s’roni:' board, whulj '•up- 
*poris all the parts ol ihiN maehine, inal h !,ia\ l-e ta". - 
(‘iK'd to a table |)y nii'aiis kH or more Iron clamp", 

as Q : llie eda"" e\ linder A I) "iipj)ortod by tin f e. > ^Jas" 

k^s Ci and \] \ I l( is (he ridobcr. an<l I li K i" .. ‘'llki n tlap. 
''riiis c ;i"liion or rublxa’ is la"rencd to a spring wliieli pro- 
cca’ds i’rom a "oeket eeinentt'd on the top cd' tin* elass pillar 
The lower part of this pillar is tixed into a small board 
M'hieli slide’s upon the bedtom boarilid' the niachimn ami bv 
means of a sert’W nut and a slit at li, niav be tixeil more’ i>r 
less forward, in orjer that the nibbc’r may rne"'> imne or 
le>s n|)on tiu' ^’yrinder. X is a idass pillar x'.Iuch i^ iixed 
in the bottom board, and supports the |>rinic‘ eoiuinetoi 
M L of hollow brass or tin })late, which lias the eol!eet<^r 
or pointc’il wires at 1^, and a knobbed wire at .M. Troin 
llu' brass knob () a loii<i:er spark may In' draun ilian iVoin 
any other jiart of the eoncluelor. W hen llu’ cNlimk r is 
turned swiftly, the frietioii of the ii^kiss aeaiiisi the rulheer 
causes t!u‘ ek’etrie fluid whieh was in llu' ru1>ber to pass n> 
tIu‘ ii'^iss, from whence it is conveyed to llic‘ [>rime conduv'- 
lor, the points of which a are presented to eveiy pail of (be 
cylinder in snceessiom If one end of a chain he put tlu' 
knob X, and the other end bani^ on the ground, there will be 
u (‘(uisliint su;);.)lv of tlu‘ electric’ fluid u^ the ffrime taaidne* 
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tor, which will be discharged in sparks to any body pre- 
sented to it. The rubber is supplied by means m the things 
in immediate contact, and these again are supplied by the 
general mass of the fluid that is lodged in the earth. 

ELECTRICAL ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 

Bodies that are charged with the same eleq^ricity repel 
each other ; but if one have more and the other less than 
its share, they will attract one another. 

Eaeperintent 1. If a tuft of feathers be hung on the prime 
conductor L M, Fig. 5, the moment they arc electrified, by 
turning the wheel of the machine, they will endeavour to 
avoid one another and stand erect ; because being all elec- 
trified by the same electricity, they repel each other. 

2. A laige feather will, if placed in the hole z, when the 
machine is worked, become beautifully turgid, expanding its 
fibres in all directions ; and they collapse when the electricity 
is taken off by presenting any conducting substance to them . 

3. Excite a glass tube 18 or 20 inches long, then present 
to it a small feather, which will first be attracted liy it, and 
afterwards jump upon it. If no other body happen to be in 
the way, it will tend towards the ground ; but if the tube be 
held under it, it will be still repelled, and may be driven 
about for a considerable time. 

4. Suspend a plate of metal from the conductor, and 

underneath it, at the distance of about three or four inches, 
put ittiothcr plate of the same size; upon the lower one, 
small feathers, pieces of paper, &c. may be placed, these 
will, as soon as the machine is worked, jump to the plate, 
from which they will be^bepelled, and fly to discharge them- 
selves upon the lower plate, after which they will be attracted 
and repelled again, and so continue till the electricity of the 
upper plate is completely discharged. . 

o. If two balls made of cork or of the pith of elder, about 
the size of large pease, be fastened to silk threads, they will 
hang parallel to each other, and be in contact ; but when 
brought near the electrified prime conductor, they will 
strongly repel each other. 

6. TTiese balls, in their electrified state, shew whether the 
electricity is positive or negative ; for if it be positive, by 
appl^ng an excited stick of scaling wax, the thread will 
collapse ; but if it be negative, the scaling wax will make 
them recede still further. 

A pair of code or pith balls is used to discover the orescnce 
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Fig. 0 represents a quadrant cJectroQ)eter, which n)ay be 
fixed in a hole z of the prime conductor, Fig. 5. It consists 
of a veiy light rod and pith ball A, turning on the centre of 
a semicircle B. According to the strength of the electricity 
the pith ball flies off, and the scale marks the degree in which 
the prime conductor is electrified. 

If a body containing only its natural share of electricity be 
brought nedi- a body that* is electrified, positively or na- 
tively, a part of the electricity, in the form of a spark, will 
force itself through the air, from the latter to tiie former. 
When two bodies, one electrified positively, the other nega- 
tively, approach each other, the superabundant electricity 
rushes violently from one to the other, to restore the equili- 
brium. • 

If an animal be placed so as to form part of this circuit, 
the electricity in passing through it produces a sudden and 
violent cflccl called the electric shock. The motion of elec- 
tricity in passing from a positive to a negative body is so ra- 
|»id, that it appears to be instunkmeous. 

AVhen any part of one side of glass is presented to a body 
( lectrified positively or negatively, that side of the glass be- 
comes possessed of tlie lontrnry kind of electricity to the 
\idc of the body it is presented to, and the other side of the 
glass is possessed of the safric kind of electricity as the other 
body. 

If the knob O of the prime conductor, Fig. 5, be electrified 
positively, and a pane of glass be presented to the side next 
to O, it will be negatively electrified, and the other side will 
be positively electrified. Electricity communicated to glass 
docs not spread beyond the spot vvUcre it is thrown, on ac- 
count of its non-conducting quality. Electricity may be com- 
municated to the wjiole surface of glavS.s or any part of it, if 
it be covered jvith a metallic substance, as tin-foil. This is 
called coating the glass. 

if a conducting communication be made between both 
sides of a glas, thus coated and charged with electricity, a 
riischarge takes place. Glass of any form, provided it be 
sound, will answer the purpose, but cylindrical jars are chiefly 
used. A glass bottle or jar properly coated for electrical 
purposes is called a Leyden phial, or jar, from the place 
wher^ this property was discovered. 

Fig. 7 represents a Leyden jar, coated with tin-foil on the 
inside and outside within about three inches of the top of its 
« y lindrical part } and having a wire, with a round brass knob 
or ball A. at its extremitv. Tbi«h wiiv ipiaeai** jtini-^MunrK niw.* 
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cork or Hoodcn stopple D : at its Jotver extremity is a piece 
of ebaiti that touches the inside coating in several parts. 'I'o 
charge this jar, a communication is made between the elec- 
trical machine and the brass knob A, while the outside of 
the jar communicates with the earth by the table or tlie 
hand. 

Experiment 1. Bring the knob A of the jamjar the prime 
conductor, and after a few turns of the machine, the jar will 
be charged ; that is, the inside of the jar will be positively 
and the outside negatively electrified ; or if the inside is 
negatively, the outside will be positively electrified. R is a 
<lischarging rod, wliieh is used to convey the superabundant 
electricity from one side to the other, where there is less than 
the natural share. Tlie discharging rod consists of two brass 
knobs a a, attached to wires, whicli move round a joint x 
fi.vcd to a glass handle R. 

2. When one of the knobs is applied to the ball A, and the 
other to the mitsidc coating, a communication is made be- 
tween the outside and the inside of the jar, by which the 
equilibrium is instantly restored by the superabundant elec- 
tricity passing from one side to the other, appearing in the 
form of a vivid flash, accompanied with a loud report. 

3. A shock may be taken by putting one hand to the out- 
side coaling, as at a, and briiiginjf the other to the knob A. 

4. Any number of persons may receive the shock together 
by laying hold of eacli other’s hands, the person at one end 
loiiching the oiiKide of^the jar. and the person at the other 
end brii:ging his hand near the knob A. If there were a 
hundred j)er.s«jiis so situate, they would every one feel the 
shock at the same instAiit. The electric fluid may be con- 
veyed many milts in a moment of time. 

Several liCyden jars, connected loge4her, by making a 
communication between all the outsides, and .ant/ther com- 
immicatioii between all their insides, form an electric battery. 

Electricilv , by means of the battery, is capable of |)roducing 
the most powerful etl’ccts. 

A very slender wire being made part of the circuit, will, 
by the discharire of the battery, instantly become red h(»t. 
It .sometimes melts int<‘ small globules of difl’erent sizes. 

If between two .slips of window-glass .some gold leaf Im: 
placed, and the slips of gla,ss be pressed firmly togelhen, and 
the shock front the battery be sent through them, the gold 
leaf will be forced into tht? pores of ihi! glass. 

If the trold leaf be put between cards, and a strong charge 
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Gu/i powder may be fired by the electrical buttery. 

Metallic Joints attract the electricity from bodies silently, 
which renders them useful in defending buildings from 
lightning. 

When electricity enters a point, it appears in the form of 
a star, when it goes out from a point, it puts on the appear- 
ance of a brush. 

Instruments may he put in motion by the electric fluid 
which issues from a point : hence we have electrical orreries, 
mills, Ike. • 

Lightning is the rapid motion of vast masses of the elec- 
tric matter. Thunder is the noise })roduced by the motion 
of lightning. When the electric fluid passes through highly 
rarefied air, it constitutes the aurora horcalis,K>r northern 
lights. 

Most of the great convulsions of nature, such as earth- 
(juakes, whirlwinds, hurricanes, See. are generally accompa- 
nied with and dependent upon electrical phenomena. 

GALVANISM. 

'I’hc science of galvanism appetirs to be another ni'jde of 
exciting electricity : it derives its name from Galvani, who 
first discovered it. 

Electricity, properly so called, is chiefly excitet by fric- 
tion ; but the etl'ccts of galvanism arc produced liy the 
chemical action of bodies upon each other. The nerve.s 
and muscles of animals arc most easily clfcctcd by the gai 
vanic fluid. 

In 1701 Galvani of Bologna discofered that a dead frog 
may have its muscles brought into action by very small 
(]uantities of elcctrigity. He also iliscovered that the same 
motions may Jje produced in the dead animal, merely by 
making a communication between the nerves and muscles 
by means of conducting substance.s. 

If a living frog, or a live fish, as a flounder, having a slip 
of tin-foil pasted upon its back, be placed upon a piece of 
zinc, whenever a communication is formed between the zinc 
and tin-foil the spasms of the muscles are excited. 

If a person place a piece of one metal, as a half-crown, 
abov(^ and a piece of some other metal, as zinc, l)clow his 
tongue, by bringing the outer edges of these pieces in con- 
tact, he will perceive a peculiar taste. 

If a person in a dark place put a slip of tin-foil mion the 

tmlK .»r ,A' V.lo ..iiil :i iiin'i'i'. i>! ^i'lt (I'lr r,iu tiSli imidiuKtri. 
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by causing the$c pieces to coiiiniuiiicate, a faint Hash of 
light will appear belbre his eyes. 

The conductors <if the galvanic fluid arc divided into the 
perfect and imperfect. 

The perfect conductors consist of metallic substances and 
charcoal. The imperfect ct)uductors are water and oxydat- 
ing fluids, as the acids and all the substances that contain 
these fluids. * 

The simplest galvanic combinations must consist of three 
dift'erent conductors, not wholly of one class. When two of 
the three bodies are of the first cla.ss, the combination is 
said to be of the first order; otherwise it is said to be of the 
second. It seems to be indispensably requisite that in sim- 
ple galvanie circles, the conductors of one class shall have 
some chemical action upon those of the other. 

If a piece of zinc be laid on a piece of copper, and a 
piece of card or flannel moistened with a solution of salt in 
water, and then three other layers in the same order, and .so 
u'peated several times, the whole will form a pile or battery 
of the order. 

When the three bodies which form a galvanic circle ot 
the first order are laid upon one other, the upper and under 
one not touching, then these two extremes are in opposite 
electric states. The galvanic effects may be increased to any 
«legrcc by a repetition of the same simple galvanic combina- 
tion. These repeated combinations are called galvanic piles 
or batteries, which may be constructed of various forms. 

By galvanism many facts are explained in common life, 
w'hich were unintelligible before. 

1. Porter is said to Aivc a peculiar taste when drank out 
of a pewter vessel : here is a complete galvanic circle, of 
the second order ; the moisture of the ander lip is one con- 
ductor of the second class, the porter is the other, and the 
pewter is the conductor of the first class. 

2. Another galvanic circle is seen by the discoloration of 
a silver spoon in eating eggs : the saliva and fluid egg iiri; 
conductors of the second class, and the silver of the first. 

3. Pure mercury retains its splendour a long time, but let 
it be amalgamated with tin, and it is quickly oxydated. 

4 Works in metal, the parts of which arc soldered 
together, soon tarnish in the places where the metals are 
joined. 

5. The nails and the copper in the sheathing of ships are 
soon corroded about the place of contact. .Thesis are the 
efl’ects of galvanism. * 
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MAGNETISM. 


Magnetism explains the j)ropertic.s of the loadstone or 
natural niagneT, u hich is a dark eoloured and hard mineral 
body, and is found to be an ore of iron. The magnetic pro- 
perties may be coinmiinicated to other ferruginous bodies, 
which arc thence called artificial magnets. These proper- 
ties, however, act upon no other substance but iron. Natu- 
ral and artificial magnets, as well as the bodies upon which 
they act, are either iron in its pure state, or such ooniponnds 
as contain it. 

.'Ml magnets attract iron. When a magnet is at liberty to 
move itself freely, it constantly turns the .same part toward# 
the north pole and the opposite part towards the south pole 
of the earth. 

'I'liose parts of the magnet’s surface which it turns towards 
(he poles of the earth are called the north and south poles of 
the magnet. The property of pointing to these poles is 
called its directive power : and when it places itself in that 
direction it is said to traversA 

The magnetic meridian is a plane perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon, and passing through the poles of the magnet when 
standing in their natural direction. 

The declination of the magnet or of the magnetic needle, 
is the angle which the magnetic meridian makes with the 
meridian of the place where the magnJt stands. 

The north or south poles of two magnets repel each 
t'ther ; but the north pole of one attracts the south pole of 
another. e , 

Tiie inclination or dipping of the magnetic needle ex- 
presses the property which the magnet possesses of inclining 
one of its poles towards the horizon, and elevating the •>ther 
pole above it. 

Any magnet may, by proper methods, be made to impart 
its projKsrties to iron or steel. When a piece of iron is 
brought within a certain distance of one of the poles of a 
magnet.it is attracted by it; the attraction is strongest at 
the poles. 

The magnetic attraction is not in the least diminished by 
the interposition of any bodies except iron. Soft iron i# 
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attracted by the magnet more forcibly than steel, but i? 
not capable of preserving the magnetic property so long. 
Heat weakens the magnetic power, and a great heat destroys 
it. 

The gradual addition of weight to a magnet kept in its 
proper situation increases the magnetic power. The north 
pole of a magnet is more powerful in the northern, and the 
south in the southern parts of the world. 

When u magnet with two poles is freely suspended or 
floats upon water with no iron near it, it places itself in the 
magnetic meridian, and it is this principle that makes it so 
useful to seamen. 

When a magnet is kept freely suspended, so that it may 
turn north and south, the pilot, by looking at its position, 
can steer his course in any given direction. 

An artificial magnet fitted up in a proper box is called the 
magnetic needle, and the whole together is called the mari- 
ner's compass. 

Though the north pole of the magnet always points toward 
the northern, and the south toward the southern parts, yci 
that direction is seldom in the exact dircctio!i of the poles 
of the earth ; that is, the magnetic and the real meridian sel- 
dom coincide, and the angle which they make is called liie 
angle of the declination of the magnetic needle. This decli- 
nation is said to be cast or west, according as the north pole 
of the needle is eastward or westward of the true meridian 
of the place. At jirescnt the declination of the magnetic 
needle is about 24 degrees westward. 

If a magnetic needle be accurately balanced and .sus|)cndcd 
so as to turn freely hi a vertical plane, the north pole will 
be depressed, and the south pole elevated above the hori/on, 
this is called the dip of the needle. 

A magnetic needle constnicted for the purpose of shew iiig 
this property is called a dipping needle. ' 

When a piece of iron is brought sufficiently near a magnet, 
it becomes itself a magnet. Bars of iron that have stood 
long in a perpendicular situation are generally found to be 
ro^netical. If a long piece of hard iron be matle red bot, 
and then suffered to cool in the direction of the magnciical 
line, it becomes m^etical. The electric shock will oltcn 
render iron magnetical ; so also will lightning. 

Artificial magnets are made by applying one tfr more 
powerful magnets to pieces of hard steel. The power of a 
magnet is not diminished by communicating its properties 
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td other bodies. Two or more magnets joined together 
ma^ commnnicate a greater power to a piece of steel than 
either of them possesses singly. 

A magnetic needle is made by fastening the steel on a 
piece of i>oard, and drawing magnets over it, from the 
centre outwards. 


• NATURAL HISTORY. 

While we contemplate the infinitely varied forms in the 
field of nature, and trace their gradations or connections, we 
possess the peculiar advantage of uniting amusement with 
instruction, and our minds are impressed with a train of tlie 
most pleasing ideas. It is no unimportant object, to be 
able to secure to ourselves some species of study, which, in 
its progress, may continue to afibrd a rational delight, and 
in the pursuit of which there can be no fear of soon ex- 
hausting the subject. The celebrated Ray, speaking of 
the study of natural history, says, " No knowledge can be 
more pleasant to the soul than this ; none so satisfying, or 
tbat doth so feed the mind ; in comparison of which the 
study of words and phrases seeineth insipid and jejune; for 
, words being but the images of things, to be given up wholly 
to their study, what is it but to verify the folly of Pygmalion, 
to fall in love with a statu%', and neglect the reality ! The 
treasures of nature are inexhaustible : there is enougli for 
the most indefatigable industry, the happiest opportunities, 
the most prolix and undisturbed vacancies.” 

The study of natural history consists in the collection, ar- 
rangement, and exhibition of the various productions of the 
earth. These are divided into thetbree grand kingdoms of 
nature, the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral. Animals 
inhabit the exterior parts of the earth, respire, and generate 
eggs ; are intpelled to action by hunger, affections, and pain; 
and by preying on other animals and vegetables, restrain 
within proper bounds and proportions the numbers of both. 
They have organized bodies, life, sensation, and the power 
of locomotion. Vegetables clothe the surface with verdure, 
imbibe nourishment through bibulous routs, breathe by 
leaves, and continue their kind by the dispersion of seed 
within prescribed limits. They are organized bodies, and 
ha\o life, but not sensation, ilftnerct/s inhabit the interior 
parts of the earth. They are concrete bodies, without life 
or sensation 
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JDnst and earth are the principle and matter of the com- 
position of all solid bodies ; therefore these are fonnd in 
all bodies decomposed by human art. From the union 
of earth with salts, oils, sulphurs, &c. result different kinds 
of earths, more or less compound, lig^ht, or compact. These 
lead us insensibly to (he mineral kingdom. There is a great 
variety of stones ; and their form, colour, size, and hardness 
are very different, in them we find all sorts of saline and 
metallic particles; whence minerals and precious stones 
proceed. In the latter class of stones some are fonnd w hich 
are fibrous, and have lamina?, or a kind of leaves, as slate, 
talc, lythophytes, or stony marine plants ; the amianthus, or 
stony flower of mines ; and these lead us from the mineral 
to the vegetable kingdom. The plant which appears to oc- 
cupy the lowest part of vegetable gradation is the truffle. 
Next come the numerous species of mushrooms and 7nosses, 
between which, mould on paste, &c. seems to form the con- 
necting medium. All these plants are imperfect, and pro- 
perly constitute only the limits of the vegetable kingdom. 

The polypus seems to unite the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. From its outward appearance, this singular produc- 
'jon might be taken for nothing more than a mere plant, 
were it is not seen to perform real animal functions. This 
zoophyte seems to form the connecting link between plants 
and animals. Worms, which ai'emt the commencement of 
the animal kingdom, lead ns to insects. Those worms whose 
bodies are enclosed in a stony or scaly shell, seem to unite 
insects and shell-fish. Between them, or rather next to them, 
are found reptiles ; these, by means of the water-snake, are 
united to fish. The fiying-fish leads us io fowls. The ostrich, 
whose feet very nearly ^.resemble those of the goat, and 
who runs rather than flies, seems to connect birds with quad- 
rupeds. And the joins hands with quadrupeds anu men. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Several scientific and ingenious classifications or arrange- 
ments of the animal kingdom into classes, orders, genera, 
and species, have been successively adopted ; among which 
that of M. Cuvier, the celebrated French anatomist, must 
be allowed to possess a very high degree of merit. Titongh 
the arrangement of M. Cuvier evinces great anatomical 
precision, and the highest philosophical knowledge of ani- 
mals, yet, upon the whole, it has a complicated and forbid- 
ding appearance to a general reader,* and is of course less 
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immediately attractive than the more simple arraugement 
of Liuomas : which will be adopted here with some slight 
variations. Linnaeas has divided the animal kingdom into 
six classes ; — mammalia, or snoh as suckle their yonng ; 
aves, birds ; amphibia, creatures living equally cu land or in 
water ; pisces, fishes ; insecta insects ; and vermts, or worms. 
Each of these classes is subdivided into orders, genera, 
species, and varieties of those species. 

W e shall enumerate the different classes and orders, and 
some of the principal genera. 

Class 1.— Mammalia. 

These are so named from their being provided with 
mamma;, or teats, for the purpose of suckling their yonng; 
which circumstance sufficiently distinguishes them from all 
other animals. They are also called viviparous quadrupeds^ 
as producing perfectly formed living young ; in opposition 
to what were formerly termed oviparous, or egg>prodncing 
duadrupeds, as tortoises, lizards, &c. The following are 
the general characters of the mamumlia. They have warm 
and red blood. Their skeleton, as well as their internal or- 
gans, resemble, in a great degree, those of man. Their 
outward covering coni^ts in general of hair, but in some 
few the animal matter ')ki«substance takes the form of dis* 
tinct spines or quills, as in the porcupine and hedgehog 
tribe. It otiier mammalia the same substance is expanded 
into the appearance of very strong and broad scales, as in 
the quadrupeds of the genus manis, or pangolin. In the 
armadillos, instead of hair, we meet with strong bony zones, 
or bands, forming a regular suit^of armour, and securing 
the animal from all common injuries. 

The feet, in the mammalia, are generally four in number, 
and furnished With separate toes or divisions, guarded by 
claws, il7ord nr less strong in the different tribes. In the 
monkeys the feet have the appearance of hands ; and the 
claws often bear a great resemblance to the human nails. 
In some tribes of mammalia the feet are armed or shod 
with strong hoofs, either quite entire, or cloven or divided. 
In the bat tribe, the fore feet are drawn out into slender 
fingers of an immoderate length, and united by a common 
membrane or web. In seals, both the hind and fore feet 
ai^.very strongly or widely webbed ; and in the whales, there 
are in reality only two feet, the bones of which are enclosed 
in what are commonly called the fins, while the lobes of the 
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tail, in kome degree, answer the purpose of a pair of hind 
feet, but consist merely of strong muscles and tendons, 
withont any internal joints or bones. The arms, or offen* 
sivc and defensive weapons of the mammalia, besides the 
claws and teeth, are principally the hortUy which are either 
perennial, or during the animal’s life, or annual. The- teeth 
are of three kinds : 1. Front or cutting teetb, of a broad 
compressed structure, designed for cutting their food. 
2. Sharp, lengthened, or canine teeth, situated Oil each side 
the cutting teetb, and calculated for tearing and dividing 
the food. 3. Grinders, with broad angular tops, for commi* 
nuting or grinding the food . They are sitnated, as in the ha> 
man subject, on each side the jaws. The teeth afford a prin- 
cipal character in forming the tribes and genera, or particu- 
lar sets of quadrupeds : for in some the canine teetb are 
wanting ; in others, the front teeth ; and some few are to- 
tally destitute of any teeth. The tail, in quadrupeds, is 
formed by a continuation of the vertebrae or joints of the 
bock-bone ; and is in some of great length, and covered 
with very long hair ; in others very short ; and in some few 
entirely vranting, as in the real or genuine apes. 

The senses of the mammalia consist, as in man, of the 
organs of sight, bearing, tasting, and smelling, and the 
power of feeling ; and in many of t^ese animals, the organs 
are of greater acuteness or sensijiility than in man. The 
egts, in some quadrupeds, are furnished with what is called a 
nictitating membrane, or semi-transparent guard, situated 
between the eyelids, and which can, at pleasure, be drawn 
over the ball of the eye, fur additional defence. The nose, 
or org^n of smelling, is more or less compressed and length- 
ened. In the elephant ^t is extended in a most wonderful 
manner into a long and tubular proboscis, or trunk, at the 
top of which are placed the nostrib. The tongue is usually 
of a flattened and lengthened shape ; sometimes, as in the 
cal or lion tribe, beset on its upper surface with small re- 
versed spines. In some few, as in the ant-eater, it is of a 
cylindric shape, and lengthened into the form of a worm, 
and can be extended at the pleasure of the animal. The 
teats or mammae are found in ail tiiese animals, and, as be- 
fore observed, gave rise to die Unnasan title of the whole 
class.* The mammalia arc divided into the seven fellow- 


^Befure we proceed to euumerate the different orders, we shall notke the dossil 
retnains of tliat immense antediluvian animal, the mammoth or mef^loiiyx, the 
- rare of which appears to l)e extinct. Tbo slnirturc of the teeth proves it 
to he a carnrvoroub' animal. Fruiii the couMdcrablr part of a bkr leton now re - 
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• inj; orders : primates, hrula, /era, glires, pecora, heVute, and 
cete- 

Order 1.— Primates. This is so entitled, as containing 
the chiefs of the creation. Its characters are, four front or 
cutting teeth above and below ; and one canine or sharpen- 
ed tooth on each side these. The feet are formed with a 
resemblance of hands, and the nails are more or less oval in 
shape. Most of the orders feed chiefly on vegetable sub- 
stances. To this order belong the following genera . ] . Si- 
miee, ouran-outang, apes, monkeys, baboons. 2. Lemur, 
macauco. 3. Vespertilio, bat. In a merely zoological point 
of view, the first genus in the order primates is tlmt of homo, 
or man, who is thus described : — erect ; two-handed ; pro- 
minent chin ; teeth of uniform height, in an unbroken series; 
the lower incisors or catting teeth perpelfdicular. The 
varieties of the human species, as arranged'by Blumenbaeh, 
are five in number : 

1. Caucasian variety, which inclndes the Europeans (ex- 
cepting the Laplanders, and the rest of the Finnish race), 
the western Asiatics, as far as the river Ob, the Caspian Sea, 
and the Ganges, and the northern Africans. 

2. MongoUtm variety, which includes the rest of the 
Asiatics (excepting tbjj^ Malays) ; tlie Finnish races of the 
colder parts of Europe, vj the Laplanders, &c. and the tribes 
of Esquimaux ; extending over Uie northern parts of Ame- 
rica from Bhering’s Strait to the extremity of Greenland. 

3. Ethiopian variety : contains the remaining Africans, 
besides those classed in the first variety. 

4. American variety : to this belong all tlie Americans, 

except the Esquimaux. . 

5. Malay variety includes the inhabitants of Malacca, of 
the South Sea, Ladron, Philippine, Molucca, and Sunda 
islands. Each variety is distinguished by the colour of the 
hair, and some striking peculiarities of feature. We shall 
now briefly describe the external and internal structure of 
the human body, and the five senses. 

External Structure of the human body. 

Among all the visible parts of the body, tlie head holds 
the most distinguished place ; both because of its beauty, 
and because it contains the principles of sense and motion. 

nuAiing^, it has been computed that the arimal to which it belonged must have 
been neariy tv'enty five feet high, and fdxtp in length. ' The bones of one toe 
are e uiire : and the toe is more than three feet in length. 
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AU the seDtiments and passions of the soul are painted on 
the /ace, which is the most beautiful part of man, and where 
the principal organs of sense are found, through the medium 
of which w'e receive impressions from external objects. The 
difierent motions of the lips, and those of the tongue, whe- 
ther it tonoh the palate or the teeth, serve for the articula- 
tion of words, and the ditfereiit inflexions of sound. By the 
teeth we can cut or grind our food ; and the saliva, so neces- 
sary to digestion, is furnished by a great number jf glands, 
which are contained in (he month. The bead is placed 
upon the neck, and turns, as on a pivot, to any side we 
please. After the neck come the shoulders, so formed that 
they are able to bear heavy loads. To the shoulders the 
arms are joined ; and to those tlie hands, which are so con- 
structed as to perform an infinity of motions ; to touch, 
take, raise up, draw back, repel, &c. the joints and bones 
serving to support and facilitate these motions. 

The breast includes and defends the heart and the 
lungs : and for this purpose, it is composed of strong and 
bard ribs and bones. The diaphragm separates the breast 
and belly, which contain the stomach, liver, spleen, and in- 
testines. All this mass rests upon the hips, thighs, and legs, 
which, like the arms, have difierent articulations, favour- 
able to motion and rest. The /eety^ustain the whole, and 
the toes also contribute to it, beca^^e they serve to fix the 
feet more firmly upon the ground. The skin and /esA cover 
the whole body. The hair and the down which are found in 
difierent parts, protect them from the injurious effects of 
cold. 

Internal Structure of the Human Body. 

The heart, placed' in ine thorax or bread, is the spring 
of motion to the whole machine. Thu substance of the 
heart appears to be a scries of fleshly fibrew, woven together 
with admirable art. This substance has two inward cavities, 
which are called ventricles ; and which are separated from 
each other by a fleshly partition. Here one vein is found 
which conducts the blood from the upper part of the body 
into the right ventricle ; another, which brings back the 
blood from the lower parts into that same cavity ; an ar- 
tery which sends it into the lungs ; and another vein, by 
which it returns from the lungs into the left ventricle ; 
whence it is distributed all over the body by tlie great ar- 
tery. On the side of the right ventricle is a sort of cavit}', 
or muscular bag, which is called the auricle ; and which re- 
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ceives the blood before it enters into the right ventricle. 
Another auricle, not less nscfnl, hangs at the left ventricle, 
that the blood may stop there, during a new contraction. 
All the blood passes through the heart ; some is continually 
going in and coming out : and by the contractions of the 
heart and arteries, it is propelled to every part of the body, 

' and circulates through all the veins. 

The lungs are a spongy body, which, like bellom, open 
and shut, to take in and expel the air. They extend on 
both sides, and nearly fill up the whole capacity of the 
breast, to cool it with the air which they inspire,’ and to pre- 
vent the blood from being too much attenuated, llie 
breast is cqyered on the inside with a line thin membrane, 
called the pfeura. Under the lungs the is placed, 

which receives and digests the food, and is Shaped like a 
purse. On the right side is the /ie«r, which covers one 
side of the stomach, and by its heat assists digestion. It 
separates the bile from the blood, which is collected in a 
particular vessel called the gall-bladder ; tbis liquid descends 
into the intestines ; and the irritation which it there occa*- 
sions helps to expel the excrements. 

Opposite to the liver is the spleen, which is a soft bag, 
and easily stretched, 'l^o blood is brought into it by the 
* arteries, and proceeds ^m it by the veins. Behind the 
liver and the spleen are the reins or kidnies. Of these tliere 
are two, one on the right and tlie other on the left ; tlieir 
use is to separate from the mass of blood the humours which 
empty themselve.s in the bladder. Under these parts are 
situated the intestines, which are attached to the mesentery ; 
they complete the separation of Uie digested food ; and 
what is unfit for nutriment they exj^l from the body. The 
mesentery is a great membrane, with a variety of foldings, 
to which the intestines are attached. In the mesentery are 
seen innumerable vessels as fine as hairs, which are termed 
the lacteals, because they contain a juice extracted from 
the food, similar to milk. In the middle of the mesentery 
is a large gland, where the lacteal veins unite as in a com- 
mon centre. A skin full of folds, glands, and muscles, 
covers all the intestines. All that part of the body called 
the abdomen, which begins at the stomach, is separated 
from the breast by the diaphragm or midriff. It has several 
openings, to give passage to the vessels which are to descend 
t<» the inferior parts. The liver and spleen are fastened to 
it. Laughter is occasioned by an agitation of tbis mem< 
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brMM: and tys, it is aupgpt^* be^ to diacngage the 
sphimi the bamoors wnieh inooBimoda it 
Sncb are the principal parti of tbe thorm and abdomtM/ 
bat besides these toere are sereral oUiers which comnoni- 
cate with them. At The banning of the neok are the 
otsophaguM (gullet) and m$tdpipe. Tbe assophagus is the 
canal, ^^ugn which the food passes into tlie stomach : b>' 
tbe windpipe, the air penetrates into tbe longs.. When the 
lungs send back the air through this channel, tM voice is 
lormed ; and at the same time tbe breast throws oflT its su- 
perfluous hhmours. At the top of tiie windpipe is a small 
valve or covering, which opens to give passage to whatever 
is to come out by this tube. Tbe lower orifice^of the sto- 
mach is provided with U'^similar valve, which opens when it 
is pressed by* the food, and shuts again to prevent it from 
returning. In tbe upper part of the bead the brain is 
placed ; which is capable of receiving impressions from ex- 
ternal objects. Its whole mass is covered with two fine 
transparent membranes; tbe outer of which is called the 
dura mater, the inner tbe pia mater. Tbe former has a 
multitude of arteries and veins interspersed over it ; tbe 
latter closely invests the substance of the brain. 

Besides these parts, each of which occupies a deter- 
minate place; there are others wh^are dispersed over the 
whole body, such as tbe bones, aReries, veins, lymphatics, 
and nerves. Tbe bones, united together, by joints, serve 
partly to support the body, and render it capable of motion ; 
and partly to preserve and protect its nobler parts. 'Ilie 
arteries and veins are diffused through the whole body, to 
nourish it by the blood which circulates in them. There 
are also many lymphatic vessels, which otdinarily join to 
certain glands, and receive a yellowish and transparent 
liquor, which they distribute afterwards jo the whole body. 

The nerves, of which teo principal pair are reckoned, 
are like little cords ; they proceed from the brain, and dis- 
tribute themselves over the whole body ; they include a kind 
of medullary substance like that of the brain, and are tbe 
organs of sense and motion to the whole machine. All these 
parts are pierced with boles, in order tliat the light and 
subtle matter which superabounds may transpire. These 
holes, which by their extreme Oneness are invisible to toe 
naked eye, are called pores. The same wisdom, so visible 
in the solid parts of our bodies, is found equally so id’ toe 
fluid. The blood, chyle, lymph, bile, marrow, nervous Juice^ 
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and the different kinds of viscous and glatinous humours, 
which innumerable glands furnish ; their several properties, 
ends, effects, the manner in which they are prepared, fil- 
trated, and separated from each other; their circulation, 
and reparation, all announce the most astonishing art, and 
the most profound wisdom. 

% 

Let us now recapitulate what we have said on the in- 
ternal strnqlure of the human body. The bones, by thuir 
joints and solidity, form the ground-work, or frame, of this 
beautiful edifice. The ligaments are the cords which fasten 
all together. The muscles are fleshy substances, 'which ex- 
ecute their functions as elastic springs. The nerves, which 
extend to all parts of the body, estal)lish between them the 
most intimate connection. The arteries and veins, like rivers, 
convey health and life to every part. • 

The heart, placed in the centre, is the focus, where 
the blood collects, and the primum mobile, from, and by 
means of which, it is circulated and preserved. The lungs 
by another power, take in the external air, and expel 
noxious vapours. The stomach and inlestinesoxe the maga- 
zines and laboratories where those matters are prepared 
which are necessary for daily supply. The brain, the seat 
of the soul, is formed in^uch manner as is suitable to the 
'dignity of its inhabitantV The senses, the servants of the 
soul, give it information m all that is necessary for it to 
know ; and minister to ail its pleasures and wants. 

The Senses. 

Vision. See Optics, the Eye and Vision, p. 305. 

Hearing. The undulations of the atmosphere, excited by 
the vibrations of sonorous bodies, ar^collected in the exter- 
nal ear and auditory passage, as in a hearing trumpet, and 
are conveyed to the membrana tympaui, or drum, which 
they cause to vjbrate. The effect is transmitted through the 
small bones to the watery fluid that fills the internal ear, in 
which the delicate filaments of the auditory nerve float, and 
by this nerve the sensation is conveyed to the brain. 

Smelling. The cavity of the nose is divided into two 
parts called the nostrils, by a partition, of which the upper 
part is bony, and the lower cartilaginous. The upper part 
of the cavity is covered with a tiuck glandulous membrane, 
above which the olfactory nerve is finely branched out and 
spread over the membrane of the spungy bones of the nose, 
and otlmr sinuous cavities of the no.striis. The odorous 
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effluvia of bodies being disseminated in the atmosphere, the 
latter fluid passes through the nose in respiration, and the 
odorous particles arc thus brought into contact with the 
fibres of the nerves, vrhich, by their communication with 
the brain, excite in the mind the sense of smell. 

Tasting. The tongue is covered with two membranes ; 
the external is thick and rugged, especially in quadrupeds ; 
the internal membrane is thin and soft ; upon it appear seye~ 
nXpapillai or small elevations, like the tops of the small horns 
of snails. These papillae are composed of the extremities of 
the nerves of the tongue, and piercing the external mem- 
brane, are constantly affected by those qualities in bodies 
which have their tastes excited in the mind by means of 
these nervous papillae, which are the immediate organ of 
tasting. This organ bears a considerable analogy to the 
sense of tonbh. 

Touching. The outside of the skin is covered by a thin 
pellicle, called the epidermis, cuticle, or scarf-skin. Under 
the cuticle is a substance called rete mucosnm. In negroes 
this substance is of a black colour, but in Europeans white, 
brown, or yellowish. The cutis vera, or the skin, is a sub- 
stance made op of fibres closely connected with each other, 
and running in various directions, being composed of the 
extremities of numerous vessels rad nerves. The papilla 
of the fingers or inside of the ^^^nd, may become erect or 
elevated, and being gently pressed against a tangible body, 
receive an impression which is conveyed to the brain, and 
is called touch. 

Order 2.— Bruta is characterized by a want of front 
or cutting teeth, both in the upper and lower jaw. The 
feet are armed with s^ong claws ; their pace is, in general, 
somewhat slow, aod their food is principally vegetable. 
The genera are, 1. Bradgpus^ sloth. 2.%Dasypus, armadillo. 
3. Manis, pangolin. 4. Myrmecophaga, ant-natcr. 5. Pla- 
typus, ornithorynchus, or duckbill.* All the animals belong- 
ing to these genera are totally destitute of front teeth, and 
some are destitute of all teeth. 


* This extraordinary animal exhibits the bill of a duck enpafted upon the 
head of a quadruped. The whole animal is thickly covered with a btronc but 
soft and ^ossy Aoir, an i has four webbed feet, furnished with sharp claws. 
This dubious quadruped is a native of Australasia, or New Holland, and is 
supposed to feed on worms, water insects, and weeds. It is obli^eh to nse 
every now and then to the surface, in order to breathe, and at this juncture it 
It principally taken, by transfixing it with a small harpoon. 
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Order 3.*~FKRiE contaios the predacioas qaadropeds, or 
animals of prey, and consists of several genera, all agreeing 
in having teeth evidently calculated for feeding on flesh. 
The front teeth, which are osnally six both above and be- 
low, approach to a conic or pointed figure; the canine 
teeth are long, and the grinders not flattened at the top, 
but are of a sharpened form ; the claws also, with which the 
feet are furnished are sharp, and more or less curved in the 
different species. The genera are, 1. Cards, dog, wolf, 
fajasna, fox, and jackal. 2. JPe/is, cat, lion, tiger, leopard, 
lynx, panther, See. 3. Viverra, weasel, ferret, polecat, 
civit. 4. Ursus, bear. 5. Didelphis, opossum.* 6. Ma- 
cropus, kangaroo. 7. Talpa, mole. 8. Sarex, shrew. 9. 
ErinaceuSf hedgehog. 

Order 4. — Glirbs, or sleepers, from the latin word fflis, 
signifying an animal of the dormouse tribe. The principal 
character of the animals composing this order consists in a 
pair of very conspicuous, strong, and lengthened teeth, 
placed close together in the front of both jaws. They have 
no canine teeth, but are furnished with grinders on each 
side. The genera are, 1. Hystrixy porcupine. 2. Castor^ 
beaver. 3. If us, mouse and rat. 4. Cavia, guinea-pig, 
5. Arctomys, marmot. & Lepus, bare. 7. Sciurusy squirrel. 

* 8. M^oxus, dormouse, ^^ipus, jerboa. 10. Hyrax, Cape 
and Syrian rabbit. ’ 

Order 5. — Pecora. The leading character in this order 
is the total want of front teeth in the upper jaw. In the 
lower jaw there are six or eight front teeth ; the grinders 
or side teeth are usually pretty numerous, and such of the 
pecora as are furnished with horns, thave no tusks or canine 
teeth ; which, on the contrary, are conspicuous in such as 
are not furnished with horns. The pecora have power 
of rumination, tbaf is, of throwing up into tba mou^ at in- 
tervals, a portion of the food which b*« Deeo hastily swal- 
lowed, during their feeding, in ordw ftat it may undergo 
a more complete grinding by tb^ teeth. This action is so 
conspicuous in cows, and rdrer cattle, that every one is 
perfectly acquainted with it. All the pecora, or ruminants, 
as they are often called, are hoofed ; and in ^e mqjor part 
the hoof is divided into two principal parts, with the addi- 
tion in many of two very small undivided hoofs or processes 
on ^ch side, or rather behind the principal ones. In the 
come/ the sole, or part beneath the noefs, is swelled into a 
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kind of elastic pad, covered with ao extremely strong, but 
flexible skin admirably adapted for enabling the animal to 
travel over the dry and sandy deserts, which it is chiefly des- 
tined to inhabit. The whole order pecora, without an excep- 
tion, feeds entirely on vegetable food. The genera are, I. 
Elephas, elephant. 2. Camelns,* camel, dromedary, lama, 
vicuna. 3. Giraffa, giraffe or cameleopardf . 4. Cervus, elk, 
deer kind. 5. Bos^ ox, buffalo. 6. Moschus, musk. 7. Anti- 
lope, antelope, chamois. 8. Ovis, sheep. 9. Cdpra, goat. 

Order 8.— Brllu.e consists in general, of animals either 
of large or moderate size, of an unshapely form, and having 
a tough and thick hide. It comprises the following genera: 
1. Equus, horse, ass, zebra. 2. Rhinoceros 3. Hippota- 
mus. 4. Tapir, 6. Sus, pig kind, pecari, bubirotissii. 

The pinnated mammalia are those in wliich the division.s 
or toes of the feet, are connected by webs ; enabling the 
animals, whose principal residence is in the waters, to swim 
with far greater facility than any other quadrupeds ; while, 
on the contrary, they walk with much greater difficulty. 
There are two genera : 1. Phoca, seals. 2. Trichecui, 
morse, or walrus, manati or sea-cow. 

Order 7.~CiiTE or Cetacea, Comprises the cetaceous 
niammalia, or whale tribe. Thesoxannot, in strict propriety, 


• The fluid drunk by the camel and the lama is deposited iii numerous cells, 
formed in the substance of their first and second stiunuchs, by strong; bands of 
muscular fibres crossing each other, and the animal has the ]K»\ver ol closing 
these cells by the contraction of those fibres uhich form the mouth of the ca- 
''•ties, or of expclliiig the contained fluid, by putting the other portions of fibrci 
in acuoiL As all the food whid/i the animal takes passes into the first stomach, 
the water of the cells in that part becomes turbid, but it remains perfectly pure 
in the second, travellers having, ^on the greatest euiergciicies, killed the 
camel for the qP the water. Tne muscular band^ are particularly strong, 
and drawing the stomach to the cesolfhagus or gullet, tjie ruminated 
food ii conveyed througn«t^e second without polluting the water ui its cells. 

f The gtraffe is by far the tatiwf^t of all known (juadrupeds, measuring ths 
extraordinary' height of levenieen tkrte inchesy from the hoof of the fore 
foot to the top of the head, while the W^dy scarcely exceeds that of a horses 
It is of a pale, yellowish, or whitish brown, >«ith numerous spots of a chesnu 
colour, and its whole aspect is at once simple <ui<l «*1egant. It is a harinlesi 
timid animal, living in small henls of six or seven together, in the plains thia 
border on ('affraria, in the vicinity of the Cape. 'Die giraffes are so exceed- 
ingly shy that it is with the greatest diflicultv they can he approached : they 
f^d on the fruit of the wild apricot, and on the tender branches of the several 
foeciet of the ntimoimy or sensitive plant. The only two spc^cimens in Kfigland 
fperhaps In Europe) are preserved in the M»r€uin ef »ht (College of Surgeons 
and in the if Utt tiotj of M: Holl 't k. 
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be called quadrupeds, since they are not only furnished with 
two feet which have the appearance of thick fins, while the 
tail is merely muscular and tendinous* But since the whole 
interior structure agrees with that of the mammalia j since 
they have longs and breathe — since they have ^varm blood, 
and a heart resembling in conformation that of quadrupeds— 
and, in particular, since they produce and nourish their 
young in the same manner — it follows very clearly that they 
can with piwpriety be ranked in no other class of animals 
than the Linnamn mammalia. The genera are, 1. Balccna, 
prosper whales.’**' 2. Physeter^ spermaceti whales. 3. Del- 
phinus^ dolphin, porpoise, grampus. 4. Monodon, 
sca-unicorn. 


Class 2.— Birds. 

• 

The skeleton or bony frame of the animal is, in general, 
of a lighter nature than in quadrupeds, and is calculated 
for the power of (light: the spine is immoveable, but the 
neck lengthened and flexible ; the breast-bone very large, 
with a prominent keel down the middle, and formed for the 
attachment of very strong muscles. The bones of the 
wings are similar to those of the four legs in quadrupeds, 
but the termination is m three joints or fingers only, of 
‘which the exterior one i^\ery short. What are commonly 
called the legs are analogous to th(‘ hind legs in quadrupeds, 
and they terminate in general in four toes, three of which 
are commonly directed forwards, and one backwards; but 
in some birds there arc only two toes, in some only three. 
All the hones in birds are much lighter, or with a larger 
cavity, than in quadrupeds. 

The feathers with wdiich birds aft covered resemble in 
their nature the hair of quadrupeds, being composed of a 
similar substance appearing in a diflerent form. Beneath^ 
or under the common feifthers or. general plumage, the skin 
in birds is immediately covered with a much finer or softer 
feathery substance, called down. The throat after passing 
down to a certain distance, dilates itself into a large mem- 
branaceous bag, answering to tlie stomach in quadrupeds : 
it is called the crop, and its great use is to soften the food 
taken into it, in order to prepare it for passing into another 


• The om-ta, or principal arterj', in thi« stupendous animal, measures alwut 

a foot in diameter, and il is computed that the quantity of blood thrown into 
w a; f NfM p\^l^rlt^on of the heart not less than from Uh fifffen 
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itronc receptacle, called the gizzard. This, wbicli may be 
considered as a more powerful stomach, consists of two very 
strong muscles, lined and covered with a strong tendinous 
coat, and furrowed on the inside.* In this receptacle the 
food is completely ground, and reduced to a pulp. The 
lungs of birds difler from those of quadrupeds in not being 
loose or free in the breast, but Axed to the bones, all the 
way down : they consist of a pair of large spungy bodies, 
covered witli a membrane, which is pierced in seyeral places, 
and communicates with several large vesicles or air bags, 
dispersed about the cavities of the body. 

The eyts of birds are more or less convex in the different 
tribes ; and in general it may be observed that the sense of 
sighi is more acute in birds than in most other animals. 
Birds have no outward ear, but the internal one is formed 
on the same 'general plan as in quadrupeds. Birds are ovi- 
parous animals, always producing eggs, from which the 
young are afterwards excluded. The Arst appearance of 
the young, as an organized body, begins to be visible in six 
hours after the egg has been placed in a proper degree of 
heat under tlie parent animal. The chick, or young bird, 
when arrived at its full size and ready for hatching, is by 
nature provided with a small and hard protuberance at the 
tip of the bill, by which it is enabled the more readily to 
break the shell, and which falls^if some hours after its 
hatching. Birds are divided by 'Xannacus into six orders : 
accipitres, pica, passeres, gallina, gralla, and anseres. 

Order 1.— Accipitres are birds of prey, and feed en- 
tirely on animal food. The bill is more or less curved, 
strong, and often covered round the base by a naked mem- 
brane called a cere ; anc on each side, towards the tip, is a 
projection forming a kind of tooth, and serving to tear the 
prey. The wings are large and strong, and the whole body 
stout and muscular ; the legs stro^ anil .vhort; the claws 
much curved, and .sharp pointed. The generU are, I. Yul- 
tur, vultures. 2. Falco, falcon, eagle, hawk, kite. 3. Strix, 
owl. 4. Lanius, shrike or butcher-bird. 

Order 'i. — PiCjE or PlES. The bill is commonly of a 
slightly compressed and convex form. They build* iheir 
nests or deposit their eggs in tree.s, and their food is prin- 


♦ Iti the liiFfU of prp> or avctpiiret iLii m wunlbig, the stomach .*llir.] 
t« that (pintlruj’cds 
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cipally of a vegetable nature, thongh some genera feed on 
insects. The genera are, 1. Buceros, rhinoceros bird. 
Ramphastos, toncan- 3. Psittacus, parrot kind. 4. Picusp 
woodpecker. 5. Paradisea, birds of paradise. 6. Alcedo^ 
kingfisher. 7. CuculuSy cuckoo. 8. Trochilus, humming- 
bird. 9. Corvus, crow, raven, jackdaw, magpie, jay. 10. 
CoraciaSf roller. 

Order 3T — Passerbs. The bill is formed so as to ope- 
rate in the manner of a forceps; their limbs are rather 
weak : their flight is quick, with a frequent repetition of the 
movement of the wings, and they chiefly build in trees or 
shrubs. They excel in the art of nidijicationy or construct- 
itig their nests. Their food is either animal or vegetable ; 
some live chiefly on insects, some on seeds, ^nd some on 
both. The genera are, 1. Columba, pigeons. 2. Turdusy 
thrush, blackbird, 3. Ampelisy chatterer. 4. Loxioy gross- 
beak. 5. EmbertzOy bunting. 6. MotacillOy nightingale, 
red-breast, wren, waterwagtail, tailor-bird. 7. Hirundoy 
swallows, martins. 8. Caprimulgus, goat-sucker. 9. Alaudoy 
lark. 10. Sturnus, starling. 11. Fringilla, finches, canary- 
bird, linnet, sparrow. 

Order 4.— GALLiNA^ncludes all those birds which are 
allied in habit or gener^ appearance, as well as in their 
mode of life, to the common domestic fowl. The birds of 
this tribe have, in general, heavy bodies, short wings, very 
convex, strong, and rather short bills: they have strong 
legs, and the toes are generally connected at the base by a 
strung membrane, reaching as far as the first joint. They 
are furnished with rather broad cla^s, formed for scratching 
up the ground in search of food and for other purposes. 
They feed chiefly on grain and seeds, and sometimes on in- 
sects. The genem are^ 1. Tetrao, grouse, quail, partridge, 
2. •guinea-fowl. 3. Meleagris, turkey. 4. Pha- 

sianus, pheasant. 5. PavOy peacock. 6. Otisy bustard. 7. 
Didus, dodo. 8. Struthioy ostrich. 9. Casuariusy cassowary 
or emu. 

Order 5. -Grall^e or Waders. The bill is generally 
rather long, the legs lengthened, and the thighs often bare 
of feathers above the knee. Their chief residence is in wa- 
tery situations, and their food consists of various kinds of 
aquatic animals, though some feed also on vegetable sub- 
stances! Tbeir nests are often on the ground, but sometimes 
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on (all trees. The genera, are, 1. Ardea, crane, storke, beron, 
bittern. 2. Mycteria, jabira. 3- Tantalus, ibis. A. Nume- 
nius, curlew. 5. Parra, jacnna. 6. Psophia, trumpeter. 
7. Plattdea, spoon-bill. 8, 9. Tringa and Charadriut, 
snipe and plover tribe. 10. Phcenicopterus, flamingo. 

Order 6. — Anseres consists of such birds as have very 
strongly or conspicuously webbed feet, and are, from their 
general structure, calculated for swimming. The feet in all 
are very widely webbed, the legs strong and short, and the 
whole body^ stout, fat, and muscular. Their food consists 
of fish and other water-animals, and frequently of water- 
plants. Their nests are generally on the ground, but some- 
times on lofty rocks. The genera are, 1, Colymbus, diver. 
2. Larus, gull. 3. Procellaria, petrel. 4. Diomedia, alba- 
tross. 5. Petecanus, pelican, cormorant. 6. Anas, swan, 
duck, goose. 7. Mergus, goosander. 8, Alca, awk, pufiln, 
9. Aptenodytes, penguin. 

Class 3. — Amphibia. 

This class includos all animals who live with equal faci- 
lity on land or in water, and some others which do not ex- 
actly conform to this description, y^^he amphibia, from the 
structure of their organs and tho ’ power they posse.ss of 
suspending respiration at pleasure, can siippoit a change of 
element uninjured, and endure a very long abstinence. The 
lungs difier widely in appearance from those of other ani- 
mals. Many of the amphibia are possessed of a higii degree 
of productive power, and will be furnished witli new I’eet, 
tails, &c. when by any accident those paits have been des- 
troyed. Their bodies are sometimes defended by a hard 
horny shield or covering : sometimes by a coriaceous, or 
leathery integument ; sometimes by jtcaloe, and sometimes 
have no particular coating. The amphibia, in general, are 
extremely tenacious of life, and will continue to move and 
exert many of the animal functions, even when deprived of 
the he;^ itself. By far the greater part are oviparous, some 
excluding eggs, covered with a hard or calcareous shell, 
like those of birds ; others such as are covered only with a 
tough skin, resembling parchment ; and in many, they are 
perfectly gelatinous, without any kind of external covering, 
as in the spawn of a common frog. The amphibia are, di- 
vided into Reptilia, containing the amphibia pedata, or 
footed amphibia; and the S’'UPHNTKS. or footless amphibia. 
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In the Reptilia there are (bur genera : 1. Teshulo, iov 
toise, turtle. 2. Rana, frog, toad. 3. Draco, dragofa, or 
flying lizard. 4. Laceria, lizards, crocodile, chamelion, 
newt, salamander, iguana. 

The Serpentes, or serpents, are generally distingnish- 
able from the rest of the amphibia, by their total want of 
feet. One of the most singular properties of the serpen! 
tribe is tha^ of casting their skin from lime to lime. When 
this takes place, so complete is the spoil or coat-skin, that 
even the external coat of the eyes themselves makes a part 
of it. Among the jjoisonous serpents, the fangs or poisonous 
teeth are always of a tubular structure, and furnished with 
a small hole or slit, near the tip ; they are routed int# a 
particular bone, so jointed to the remainder of the jaw on 
each side, as to permit the fangs or poisoning teeth to be 
raised u^ depressed at the pleasure of the animal. Above 
the root of each is a glandular reservoir of poison, which in 
the act of biting is pressed into the tube of the tooth, and 
discharged into the wound through the hole near the tip. 
The genera are, 1. rattlesnake. 2* 7ioa, immense 

serpents of India and Africa. 53. Coluber^ viper. 3.Jlnguis, 
blindworm. 5. Amphishmia. (>. Ca^cilia. 7. Acrochordus* 
8. Hydrus. 9. Lanya y(t 10. Siren, 

* ClA.^ 4.— FiSH ES. 

Like the amphibious animals, their heart is unilocular, 
or consists but of one chief cavity, and their blood is far 
less warm than that of quadrupeds and birds. The organs 
of breathing in fishes are called gillsj and consist of a vast 
number of blood-vessels. The generality of fishes are co- 
vered with scales, of various forms and size in the different 
tribes; which scales are analogous^lo the bair of quadru- 
peds, and the feathers of birds. The chief instruments of 
motion, the Jins, consist of a certain number of elastic rays 
or processes,^ either of^ne single piece, in the form of a 
spine, or of jointed pieces. ^ The strong or spiny rays are 
usually placed at tlie fore part of the fin, and the soft or 
jointed rays towards the hack part, fly the \ ariuus flexures 
of these organs, the movements of tishes nvr, concTucted ; 
the perpendicular fins, situated on the back or upper part 
of the animal, keeping the body in cquilibrio, while the 
tail operates as a rudder at the stern of a vessel, and the 
side^or hnnist-fins as oars. The stomach is large, and the 
intestines far shorter than in quadrupeds and birds: the li- 
ver is very large, and usually placed on the left side. 

I'hi' or swiiuiuiojr blacUler. which occurs in 

i 
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the majority of fishes, is a highly carious and important 
organ. It generally lies close beneath the back-bone, and 
is provided with a very strong muscnlar coat, which gives it 
the power of contracting at the pleasure of the fish, so as to 
condense the contained gas, or elastic air, with which it is 
filled, and thns enable the animal to descend to any depth, 
and again to ascend by being restored to its largest size. 
Some fishes are totally destitute of the air-bladder, and are 
observed to remain always at the bottom ; as< the whole 
tribe of what are termed flat-fish. The teeth are, in some 
tribes, very large and strong ; in •others very small ; in 
some sharp ; in others obtnse ; in some very numeroiis ; 
an4 in others very few. Sometimes they are piRced in 
the jaws ; sometimes in the palate or tongue ; or even at 
the entrance of the stomach. The eyes are, in general, 
large,, and very much flattened, or far less convex than 
in quadrupeds or birds ; this structure being better cal- 
culated for giving them an easy passage through the water. 
In return, the central part of the eye, or what is called 
the crystalline humour, is of a round or globular shape, in 
order to give the animal the necessary power of vision, and 
to compensate for the comparative flatness of the cornea. 

The organ of smelling, in fishes, is large ; and the animals 
have the power of contracting op dilating it at pleasure. 
This sense is supposed to be ex^temely acute. The organ 
of hearing differs, in some particulars, from that in other 
animals, and is modified according to the nature of the fish. 
They are entirely destitute of voice. The particular kind of 
sound which some tribes are observed to produce on being- 
first taken out of the waiter, is entirely owing to the sudden 
expulsion of air from [heir internal cavities. The greater 
number of fishes are oviparous, producing soft eggs, usually 
known by the name of spawn. There have been 2iM,000 ova 
or eggs found in a carp ; in a petif h, weighing one pound 
two ounces, 69,216 ; in a' carp of eighteen ineheS, 342,144 ; 
and in a sturgeon of one hundred and sixty pounds there 
was the enormous number ot 1,467,500. The age of fish 
is determinable by the number of concentric circles of the 
vertebras or joints of the back-bone. In the Linnaean ar- 
rangement of fishes, the under or belly-fins are termed 
ventral, and are considered analogous to the feet in quadru- 
peds ; and it is from the presence or absence of these fins 
that the divisions are instituted. < 

Order I. — Apodes, or footless fishes, are entirely destitufo 
of ventral fins. The genera are, I. Miiro’ria, ee! kind. 
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2. Gymnotus, electric eel. 3. Anarrhichas, sea-wolf. 4. Xi- 
p'hias, sword-fish. 5. Ammodites, lannce. 6. Ophidium. 
7. Stromateas, 8. Trichiurus. 

Order 2. — Jugulares, or jagnlar fishes, have the ventral 
or belly-fins placed more forward than the pectoral or 
breast., fins. The genera are, 1. Gadus, haddock, cod, 
whiting, ling. 2. Vranoscopus, stargazer. 3. Blennius, 
blenny. 4. Ca//io«y»»MS, dragonet. 5. Trachinus,ytbQyet. 

Order 3. — Thouacici, or thoracic fishes, have the ven- 
tral fins situated immediately below the pectoral ones. 
The genera are, 1 . Gymnetrus, comet-fish. 2. Echeneis, 
sucking-fish. S. Coryphoena, dorado. 4. Zeus, dory. 5. Pleu- 
ronectes, flounder, plaice, dab, hplibut, sole, turbot. 6. Cha- 
todon. 7. Spams. 8. Perea, perch. 9. Seomher, macke- 
rel, bunito, tunny. 10. Mullus, mullet. 11. Acanthums, 
thorn-tail. 12. Holocentrus. 13. Scieena. 14. Trigla, gurnards. 

Order 4.— Abdominalks, or abdominal fishes, have the 
ventral fins placed below the pectoral ones, and chiefly in- 
habit fresh water. The genera are, 1 Cobitis, loach. 2. Si- 
turns. 3. Exocoetus, flying-fish. 4. Salmo, salmon, trout, 
smelt, char, grayling. , 5. Esox, pike. 6. Clupea, herring, 
sprat, shad. 7. Cypruii^, carp, tench, gold-fish, minnow. 

Cartilaginous Fishes, improperly admitted into the 
amphibia by Linnaeus, difier from the rest of the fish tribe, 
in having a cartilaginous or sinewy, instead of a bony ske- 
leton, and in being destitute of ribs. They are divided into 
two orders, chondropterygii, and branebiostegi. 

Order 1. — Chondropterygii, or such as have no gill- 
cover. The genera are, 1. Petromyzon, lamprey. 2. Gas- 
trobranchuf. 3. Raia, skate, torpedo, stingray. 4. Squalus, 
shark, saw-fish. 5. Lophius, sea-devil, frog-fish. 6. Ca- 
listes, file-fish. 7. Chimeera. 

Order 2.— Bbanchiostegi, or having a gill-cover. The 
genera are, 1. Accipenser, sturgeon, beluga. 2. Ostracion, 
trunk-fish. 3. Tetrodon. 4. Diodon, porcupine-fish. 6. Cy- 
clopterus, lump-sucker. 6. Centriscus. 7. Syngnathus, pipe- 
fiiji. B.^Pegasut. 
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Class 5. — Insbcts. 

Insects are distinguished from other animals by their be- 
ing furnished with several feet ; never fewer than six, and 
sometimes with many more ; by their breathing, not through 
lungs, but by spiracles or breathing holes, situated at cer- 
tain distances along each side of the body ; and lastly, by 
the bead being furnished with a pair of antennce, or jointed 
horns, which are extremely various in the diiferdnt tribes. 
The first state in which the generality of insects appear is 
that of an egg. From this is hatched the animal in its se- 
cond state, in which it is often but improperly called the 
caterpillar. The insect, in this state, is the larva or larve, 
being a mask or disguise of tlie animal in its future form. 
The larve differs in its appbarance according to the tribe to 
which it belongs. When the time arrives for the larve to 
change into its next state of chrysalis, or pupa, it ceases to 
feed, and having placed itself in some quiet situation, for 
the purpose, lies still fur several hours ; and then, by a kind 
of laborious effort, frequently repeated, divests itself of its 
external skin, or larve-coat, and immediately appears in the 
very different form of a pupa.* The pupa emerges at 
length the complete insect, in its perfect or ultimame form, 
from which it can never after changy', nor can it receive any 
further increase of growth. Thi^'last or perfect state is 
termed themago. 

Some insects undergo a change of shape, but are hatched 
from the egg complete in all their parts, and only cast their 
skin from time to time during their growth, till they acquire 
the full size of their respective species. The mouth in some 
tribes is formed for gnawing or breaking the food, and 
operates by a pair of strong horny jaws, moving laterally, 
as in the beetle tribe ; while in others it is formed for suc- 
tion, and consists of a sort of tube. • In the bntterfly and 
moth tribe it consists of a double tube, which, w^ieii at rest, 
is rolled into a spiral form, and extended at full length 
when in use. The eyes differ in the different tribes, but by 
far the greater part of insects are furnished with eyes appa- 
rently two in number, and situated on each side the head. 
The outward surface of the coats of these eyes may be com- 


♦ T\ie Linnymi term jmpet >va«; piven from the ’mdistinct resemiilance nLirh 
w<mv iuse( ts ht ar in this slaK' \o a tloH, nr n ihihl >vhen swathed up accordiup 
to the old l.iHl»ir>n. 
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pared to so many convex lenses or glasses. The head of 
(lie libellulla, or common dragon-fly, is furnished with 
25,000 of these diminutive lenses ! In spiders the eyes are 
from six to eight in number, of a simple structure, and 
placed at a considerable distance from each other. 

The muscles, or organs constituting the several portions 
of the flesh in insects, are far more numerous than in the 
larger animals, and are extremely sensible or irritable. In 
the human^body the muscles scarcely exceed 500, but in a 
large caterpillar more than 4000 have been discovered ! The 
power of tlie muscles is also much greater than in animals. 
A flea is capable of springing at least 200 times its own 
length ; whereas the jerboa and kangaroo, in their most 
powerful springs, fall very short of the same proportional 
distance. Insects are divided into seven ordeft ; coleoptera, 
hemiptera, lepidoptera, neuropterajiymenopterm, diptera, and 
aptera. 

Order 1 . — Coleoptera, or insects which have a hollow 
iiorny case, under which the wings are folded, when not in 
use. The genera are, 1. Scarabceus, beetles. 2. Lucanus, 
stag-beetle. 3. Dermest'es. 4. Coccinella, lady-bird. 5. C’«r- 
culiOf weevil. 6. Lampyris, glow-worm. 7. Meloe, Spanish- 
fly. 8. Staphylinus. 9. Forficula, ear-wig. , 

Orrfcr 2 .— Hemiptera, or half-winged insects. In (his 
order the wing-sheaths are tough or leathery at* their upper 
part, and sou or ’membranaceous at the lower ; and the real 
or under wings are often of great size, and pleated longitu- 
dinally in the manner of a fan. The genera are, 1. Blatta, 
cock-roach. 2. Gryllus, locust, grasshopper. 3. Fulyora, 
lantern-fly. 4. Cimex, bug, &c. • 

Order 3. -^Lepidoptera, or scaly- winged insects. The 
powder or down on lift wings of these insects has been 
considered as composed of a kind of feathers ; but in reality 
it is composed of a kind of very minute scales, which differ 
in size and form in the different species, as well as on dif- 
Ibrent parts of the same species. The genera are, 1. Papilio, 
butterfly. 2,3. Sphinx and Phalrena, moths. 

Order 4. — !N EURoptera, or nerve-winged, or fibre- 
winded insects. This order consists of such as have four 
large wings, furnished wllli very cons|)inio(i.s nerves, fibres, 
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or ramifications dispersed over the whole wing. The genera 
are, 1. Libellula, dragon-fly. 2. Ephemera, niay-fly, or 
trout-fly, &c. 

Order 5. — Hymbnoptera, or insects liaving four wings, 
but not fibrous like the former order. Tliey generally pos- 
sess a sting or piercer, which in some is innocent ; hut in 
others it is calculated for a discharge of a highly acrimo- 
nious or poisonous juice, as in wasps and bees. ,The genera 
are, 1. Vespa, wasp, hornet. % Ains, bee. 3. Formica, ant. 
4. Termes, while ant. 5. Ichueunion, &c. 

Order G - — Diptera consists of insects with two wings 
only, as the whole race of flies strictly so called, as well as 
g^nats, and a great variety of other insects. The genera are 
L Oisirus, gad fly.* 2, Musca^ common flies. 3. Cukx, 
gnat, mosquito. 4. Hippobosca, horse-leech, &c. 

Orrf^r 7.— A FT ERA, or insects without wings. The ge - 
nera are, I. Podura, spring- tail. 2. Pediculus, louse. 3. Pukx, 
flea, chigger. 4. Acarus, tick, mite. 5. Armieciy spiders. 
6^ ScorjnOy scorpion. 7. Cancer ^ crab, lobster, craw-(ih, 
shrimp. 8. Monoculus^ water-flea.f t). Oniscus, wood-louse. 
l(f. Scolopendra^ centipede. 

Class G. —Worms and Zoophytes. 

This last class, vermes^ is divided by Linnmus into moUtis, 
ca, vermes, zoophyta, and animalcula infusoria: or, soft- 
bodied animals, plant-animals, worms, and animalcules of 
iniusions. Nearly all the animals of the class vermes have 
but slow locomotive powers. Many of them have arterial 
and venous vessels, in which the blood undergoes a real 
circulation : but these are by no, meaas common to the 
whole class. In sSma of them eyes and ears,, are very [)er- 


* lu thisgeuus the eggs are laid by the parent in the skin of the hacks of cal - 
lie, in one species ; in others, in thenostrils and other parts of deer and sheep ; 
the larvesy when arrived at their ftilisizc, creep out, and retiring beneath the sur- 
face of the grass, or under any convenient body, change into a clirysalis, from 
uhich in a certain space, springs the anhual in its ulliniatc form. 

t The two genera cauceraudmonoculus are c/i/.v/f/reow.v,orliavea hard shelly 
covering. The crabs and lobsters cast their skins annually, the body sbrinking 
latfore the change, and enabling them easily to draw out their limbs from lljy shell. 
'Ibe larger kind of crabs possess the extmordinary power of cmlin^ )dea- 
surc any /onb, which may be accidentally maimc<l or bruised, ami a mm limb 
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ceptible, whilst others seem to enjoy only the senses of taste 
and touchy which are never wanting*. Many have no dis- 
tinct head, and most of them are without feet. The whole 
of these creatures are very tenacious of life’ In most of them 
parts that have been destroyed will afterwards be reproduced. 

1. The Mollusca derive their name from the soft fleshy 
nature of their body. This class includes those pulpy ani- 
mals which^may either be destitute of an external covering, 
when they are called mollusca nuda, as the slug ; or may be 
inclosed in one or more shells, as the snail, oyster^ &c. when 
hey are termed testaced. 

Mollusca nuda are those soft bodied animals which are 
destitute of any truly shelly, or very hard integument ; 
though some particular genera have a coriaceous or leathery 
covering. Most of them are furnished with tentacula or 
feelers. The principal genera are, l.Xmajr,slug. 2.Aplysia, 
a marine worm. 3. Dorisy sea snail. 4. Nereis. 5. Tere- 
b^la. 6. jPyrosoma. 7. Nais. 8. Sepia, cuttlefish.* 9. Ca/a- 
mary, Longo, pen-fish or ink-fish. 10. Medusa^ sea-blub- 
ber, sea-nettles. 1 1. Uolothuria. 12. Actinia, sea-anemone. 
13. Asterias, star-fish. 14. Echinus, sea-urchin. 

Mollusca testacea, or soft-bodied animals furnished with 
shells, are divided into iliree assortments, called univalves, 
bivalves, and' inultivalve^* meaning that the shelly cover 
consists, either of one, two, or several parts or valves. A 
univalve shell may be exemplified by that of the common 
snail ;{oT the shell is simple or undivided. A oivalve shell 
may be exemplified by a muscle in which, as every one 
knows, the shell is composed of two pieces or valves ; and 
lastly a muUivalve shell may be exemplified by any species 
of lepas or bernacle, in which the shelly covering of the 
animal is formed of several pieces or divisions. The shell- 
animals are produ<?ed fxpm eggs, which in some species are 
gelatinous, or gluey ; and in others, covered with a hard or 
calcareous shell; and the young animal emerges from the 
with its shell on its back. The most familiar and con- 
vincing proof of this may be obtained by observing the 
evolution or batching of the eggs the common garden 


• The well known Chinese preparation called Indian-ink is supposed to be 
no oilier than the black liquor found in tbebody of this fish, carefully managed, 
perfumed, and formed into ornamental cakes. The epps of this fish, of the 
sife oi small filberts, and of a black colour, are frequency seen on the sea- 
shore, nud arc popularly termed rape.* 
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snail, as well as of several of the water snails, which depo- 
sit eggs so transparent, that the motions of the yuaag, with 
the shell on its baQk, may be very distinctly seen several days 
before the period of hatching. 

All the shell animals are of sach a constitation as per- 
petaally to secrete or exude from their bodies a viscid mois- 
ture, and it is with this, managed according to the exigen- 
cies of the animal, that the shell is, throughout life, increased 
in dimensions, and repaired when accidentally broken in 
any particular part. The growth of shells proceeds from the 
edges of the mouth or opening, and thus the spires or turns 
of the univalve shells, are gradually increased in number and 
si/e, till the animal has arrived at its full growth. The hi- 
valves are increased in a similar manner by the gradual en- 
largement of the outline of each valve. 

The principal genera in the Univalves are, 1, Argo- 
nauta.* 2. Nautilus, pearly-nautilus. S. Helix, snail. 
4. Dentalium, tooth fish. 5. Set pula. 6. Teredo, ship-worm. 
7. Sabella. 8. Patella, Umpet. » 

Bivalves. 1. Anomia. 2. Pinna. 3. Mytilus, muscle 
and mother-of-pearl shell. 4. My a, pearl-shell. 5. Upon- 
dylus. 6. Chama, clamp-shell. 7. Solen, razor-shell. 8. Os- 
trea, oyster.*!- 9. Cardium, cockle. 

Multivalves. Pholas. 2^ Chiton. Z. Lepas,her- 
nacle-sbell. ^ 

2. V BRMEs, or worms. Their forms are various and their 
natures extraordinary. The major part of them are the in- 
habitants of living amimal bodies, their introduction into 
which is one of those inscrutable mysteries which must for 
ever evade the power o^ human intellect. They exi|t in 
most animals ; some kinds in the intestines, and some in 
the other viscera. Tlie external worms possess an elongated 
body composed of rings ; have cire;:lating vessels, but no 


• This animal, known to shell-collectors by thename of the/M7/>er-nau<t/tw,is 
supposed to have given to man the first idea of navigation. When it means to 
sail, it discharges a quantity4f water from its shell, by which it is rendered 
lighter than the surrounding medium, and of course rises to the surface. Here it 
extends two of its arms upward, which are each furnished at their extremity with 
an oval membrane, that serves as a sail. The other six arms hang over the sides 
of the shell, and supply the place either of oars or rudder. It is an inhabitant oi 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic Seas. 

t (Wsters breathe by means of gills. Tlicy draw the water in at their mouth, 
a small opening in the upper part of their body, drive it down a long canal, that 
constitutes the base of the gills, and so out again, retaining the air for the ne- 
cessary functions of the boily. 
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heart. No nerves have been discovered in the inteAtinal 
worms. 

Order 1. — Intestini, or intestinal worms, inhabiting 
tlie bodies of animals. — ^The genera are, 1, Gordius^ guinea* 
worm 2. Ascaris^ thread-worm, round worm. 3. Tricoce^ 
phalus- 4, Fasciola^ fluke. 5. Teenia, tape«worm. 6. 
Hydatus^ hydatid. 

Order 2. — Externi, or external worms. The genera 
are, 1. Aphroditey sea-mouse. 2. Sipunculusl 3. Hirudoy 
leech. 4. Planaria* 5. Lumbricusy earth-worm. 6. Furia. 

3. ZooPHYTA, zoophytes, or plant animals, seem to hold 
a middle station between animals and vegelhbles. Most of 
them deprived of locomotion, are fixed by stems that take 
root in the crevices of rocks, among sand or in other situa- 
tions. The genus hydra or polype first deserves our notice. 
These curious animals are found adhering to the stems of 
aquatic plants, or to the under surfaces of the leaves. The 
sp<^cies are multiplied by vegetation, one or two, or even 
more young ones, emerging gradually from the sides of the 
parent animal ; and these young are frequently again pro- 
lific, so that it is not unwmmon to see two or three gene- 
rations at once in the same polype. But the most curious 
particular repecting this animal is its multiplication by dis- 
section. It may be cut in every direction, and even into 
very minute divisions, and not only the parent stock will 
remain uninjured, but every section will become a perfect 
animal. Even when turned insid^out, it suffers no material 
injury, for in this state it will soon begin to take food, and 
to perform all its other animal functions. When one po- 
lype is introduceffl h^the tail into another's body, the tw 
heads unites and form one individual. 

The hard or horny zoophytes are known by the name ot 
coralsy and are equally of an animal nature with the polype. 
The whole coral continuing to grow as an animal^ and to 
form by secretion the strong or stony part of the coral, 
which at once may be considered as its bone and its habitu- 
vm, and which it has no power of leaving.* Some of the 


• Jtowever insi^ificant the fabrications of these animals may appear to the 
inobserving part of inaiikintl, it should he remembered that it is to the 
accumidated myriads of them that we owe part of the island on which we live; 
eur hills ar#* in uianv plaeev tuU of them, and some rocks are entirely < f thrir 
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joral tribe have their animal part approaching more to that 
a medusa than of a polype. Of this kind are those 
bunierons corals known by the name of madrepores. The 
smaller cords are termed corallines^ or sea-mosses ; and are 
actually so many ramified sea-polypes, covered with a 
homey case, to defend them from the injuries which they 
would otherwise be liable to, in the boisterous elements in 
which they are destined to reside. The principal genera 
oi' the corallines ?Lre<i L Sertularia. 2. Tuhularia. 3. Flus^ 
tra. Tho^e of the corals are, 1. Gorgonia^ Venus’ fan- 
2. Isis. 3. Madrepora^ 4. MUlepora. 5. Tubipora. 

4. Animalcula infusoria, or animalcules found in 
(J liferent liquids. These minute beings are principally to be 
(observed by the aid of the microscope, in such fluids as have 
liad any animal or vegetable substance infused in them. 
The ancients were totally unacquainted with this class of 
beings. To them, the mite was made the ne plus ultroy or 
utmost bound of animal minuteness ; but the moderns, as- 
sisted by that powerful instrument the microscope, have 
discovered whole tribes of animals, compared with which 
even mites may be considered as a kind of elephants. The 
principal genera are, 

1. Voriicella. The vorticella oonvallaria, is a beautiful 
transparent animalcule, formed like a bell-shaped flower, and 
furnished with a long tail or stem, by which it generally 
affixes itself to the stems and under-surface of the common 
lemna minor ^ or duckweed. The vorticella racemosais still 
more elegant. It is found in clear stagnant waters during the 
summer months, attached to the stalks of the smaller water- 
plants. If submitted to the examination of the micro4^pe, 
several small ramifications will be perceived to issue from a 
single stem, each terminated by an apparent flower, like that 
of a convulvulus. The whole is in the highest degree tran- 
sparent, and the alternate expansion and contraction of the 
seeming flowers, forms a highly curious and interesting 
spectacle. The vorticella rotatoria^ or wheel animal, so 
named from the apparent rapid motion of the head, is 
remarkable for its strange power of restoration to life and 
motion, after being dried many months in a glass. 

2. Cercaria. The or changeable cercaria. 


formatipn. New islands have been formed within tlie memory of many now 
living ; and many seas are becoming every year more diihciilt to xuivigaie, 
beihij noarlv choked up by iUm hal''latious ivr aniiual>>> almost too gmall foi 

litUlSuli 'jJlu.H 
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is llie cause of that fine deep green scum which appears on 
the surface of stagnant waters during the summer months. 

3. Trichoda. The trichoda sol is a globe or ball beset on 

all sides with very long diverging rays, having the appearance 
of a sun. It is about the size of a small pin^s head, and is 
generally affixed to the stem of some small water-planU This 
animalcule may be pulled or torn in pieces, by means of a 
pair of ndfedles or other convenient instruments, and in the 
space of a single hour, each piece will be apparently com-j 
plete, and perfectly globular like the original. ^ \ 

4. Volvox. The volvox gldbator often equals the size of a 
pin’s head. In the advanced state of spring, and again in au- 
tumn, it appears in immense numbers in the clearer kinds of 
stagnant waters. Its motions are irregular, in all directions 
and at the same time rolling or spinning as if on an axis. 

6, The vibrio is the largest of all the animalcular tribe. 
One species of the vibrio anguillula, or eel-vibrio, inhabits 
acid paste; when full grown, it measures the tenth of an inch 
in length* It is viviparous, and frequently produces a tribe 
of young.* Its general appearance when magnified is tha^ 
of an eel.f The other species may be sometimes found ir 
vinegar. 

6, 7. Cyclidium and Monas are exceedingly small ; a 
species called the monos ^:ermo, when surveyed by the utmost 
powers of the microscope, still appears but as a kind of 
moving point, having merely a sensible diameter. 

A. countless swarm of animalcules will always appear in 
any vegetable infusion, after the space of a few days ; as in 
infusions of bay, beans, wheat, and other substances. The 
blughh appearance on the surface of plums, grapes, and 
mat ^ other fruits, is not “ a living world,” but a mere vege- 
table efflorescence, which regularly takes place on such kind 
of fruit. * ^ 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

Vegetables are organized, supported by air and food, 
endowed with life, and subject to death, as well as animals. 


• If one of them be cut through the middle, several young* ones coiled up 
and inclosed each in a membrane will be seen to proceed from the wound. 
Moie than 100 young have issued from a single parent, 

t Mr. Baker, the celebrated microscopic observer, with an instrument of 
lughiy magnifying powers, saw these eels an inch and a half in diameter, and 
of a proportionate length. They swam up and down very briskly; the mo- 
tion of their intestines was verv^ visible ; when the water d icd up, they died 
III apparent agonies, and tlicir mouths opened very wide. 
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t'h (7 have in some in>tances, spontaneous, though we know 
not that they have voluntary, motion. They are sensible to 
the action of nourishment, air, and light, and either thrive 
or languish, according to the wholesome or hurtful appli- 
cation of these stimulants. This is evident to all who have 
ever seen a plant growing in a climate, soil, or situation, 
tot suitable to it. Those who have ever gathered a rose. 
Know but too well how soon it withers ; and tUe familiar 
application of its fate to that of human life and beauty is 
not more striking to the imagination than philosophically 
and literally true. The history of the vegetable kingdom is 
termed Botany, a study which includes the practical dis- 
crimination, methodical arrangement, and systematic no- 
menclature of jregetables. 

The external covering of plants, the epidermis, or cuticle, 
is commonly transparent and smooth; sometimes it is 
hairy or downy, and sometimes of so hard a nature that 
even flint has been detected in its composition. The equi- 
setum hyemale, or Dutch rush, serves as a file to polish wood, 
ivory, and even brass. Under the cuticle is found the cel- 
lular integument, which is analagoiis to the rete mucosum of 
animals ; it is, like that, of a pulpy texture, aud the seat of 
colour. It is commonly green in the leaves and stems, and 
is dependent for its hue on the action of light. When the 
cellular integument is removed the hark presents itself, which 
in plants or branches only one year old consists of a simple 
layer. In the branches and stems of trees it consists of as 
many layers as tb^ are years old. The uses of bark are 
familiar to us. The Peruvian bark affords a cooling 
draught to the fevered Cip;” while that of the cinq||i|on 
yields a rich cordial ; and that which is stripped froi^^io 
oak is used for the purposes of tanning. Immediately under 
the bark is situated the wood, which fvtms the great bulk of 
trees aud shrubs. This also consists of numerous layers, as 
may be observed in tlie fir and many other trees, and from 
these concentric circles or rings, the age of the tree may be 
determined. Within the centre of the wood is the medulla 
or pith, which is a cellular substance, juicy when young, 
extending from the roots to the summits of the branches. In 
some plants, as in grasses, it is hollow, merely lining the 
stem. In describing the characters of plants we shall treat 
of their root, bud^, trunk, leaves, props, inflorescence, fmcti* 
fioation, and classification. 
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Roots. 

Roots are necessary to plants, to fix and hold them in the 
earth, from which they imbibe nourishment. Roots are 
either annual, or living for one season, as in barley; biennial, 
which snrvive one winter, and after perfecting their seed 
perish at the end of the following summer, as wheat ; or 
perennial, which remain and produce blossoms for an inde- 
finite nufttber of years, as those of trees and shrubs in 
general. The root consists of tw'o parts, the caudex and 
file radicula. The caudex, or stump, is the body or knob of 
the root, from which the trunk and branches ascend, and 
the fibrous roots descend. The radicula is the fibrous part 
of the root branching from the caudex. Roots are, 

1. Fibrous, or consisting entirely of fibres, as in loany 
grasses and herbaceous plants. 

2. Creeping, or having a subterraneous stem, .spreading 
horizontally in the ground, throwing out numerous fibres, 
as in mint and couch-grass. 

' 3. Spindle-shaped, as in the radish and carrot, which pro- 
duce numerous fibres for the absorption of nutriment. 

4. Stumped, or apparently bitten of, as in the primrose. 

5. Tuberous, or knobbed, as in the potatoe, which consists 
of fleshy knobs, connected by common stalks or fibres. 

6. Bulbous, as in the drocus. 

7. Granulated, or having a cluster of little bulbs or scales 
connected by a common fibre, as in the saxifrage. 

Buds. 

These are, in most instances, g'.^ded by scales, and fur 
nisAd with gum, or woolliness, as an additional defence 
Buds are various in their forms, but very uniform in tho 
same species, or eve(t,,genus. They enfold the embryo plant, 

• 

Trunk. 

The trunk of trees includes the stems or stalks, which are 
of seven kinds. The stem, as it advances in growth, is 
either able to support itself, or twines round other bodies. 
It is either simple, as in the lily, or branched, as in other 
plants. The parts are, 

1. Caulis, the stem, which bears both leaves and flowers, 
as\he trunks and branches of all trees and shrubs as well as 
of Diany herbaceous plants. 

2. Culmus, a straw or culm, the peculiar stem of grasses 
rushes, and similar plants. 
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3. Scopus, or stalk, springs immediately from the root, 
bearing flowers and fruit, but not leaves, as in the primrose 
or cowslip. 

4. Pedunculus, the flower-stalk, springs from the stem or 
branches, bearing flowers and fruit, but nut leaves. 

5. Peiiolus, (he foot-stalk, is applied exclusively to the 
stalk of a leaf. 

tr 

Lkaves. 

These are generally so formed as to present a large sur- 
face to the atmosphere. When they are of any other hue 
than green, they are said, in botanical language, to be 
coloured. The internal surface of a leaf is highly vascular 
and pulpy, anti is clothed with a cuticle very various in dif- 
ferent plants ; but its pores are always so constructed as to 
admit of the requisite evaporation or absorption of moisture, 
as well as to admit and give out air. Light abo acts 
through this cuticle, in a difierent manner. The effect of 
moisture must have been observed by every one. By ab- 
sorption from the atmosphere, the leaves are refreshed ; but, 
by evaporation, especially when separated from their stalks, 
they soon fade and wither. The nutritious juices, imbibed 
from the earth and become sap, afe carried by appropriate 
vessels into the substance of the leaves, and these juices are 
returned from each leaf, not into the wood again, but into 
the bark.* The sap is carried into Ibr leaves for the pur- 
pose of being acted upon by air and light, with the assis- 
tance of heat and moisture. By all these agents, a most 
material change is wrought in the component parts o(p the 
sap, according to the nature of the secretions which are ela- 
borated, whether resinous, oily, mucilaginous, saccharine, 
bitter, acrid, or alkaline. The green'’i£bloar of the leaves is 
almost entirely owing to the action of light, as ' was before 
observed. Leaves are subject to a sort of disease by which 
they become partially spotted or streaked, as with white or 
yellow, and in this state are termed variegated. The irrita- 
ble nature of leaves is very extraordinary. The mimosa pu- 
dica or sensitive plant, common in hot-houses, when 
touched by any extraneous bodv, folds up its loaves one 
after another, while their foot-slaiks droon. as if dvinsr. 


* I'll.- li ffTcttorl hs a double of vessrU, aiuilo;;oiis lo the artentfl UNd 
Ill , and is tlu rirculdtion of the veirciable bloof’ or Rap. 
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Props. 

These are, I . Stipula, a leafy appendage to the tme leaves 
or to their stalks, for the most part in pairs. 

2. Bractea, a leafy appendage to the flower or its stalk, 
very conspicuous in the lime-tree. 

3. Spina, a thorn, proceeds from the wood itself, as in the 
wild pear-tree, which loses its thorns by cultivation. 

4. Aculeus, a prickle, proceeds from the bark only, as in 
the rose and bramble. 

5. Cirrus, a tendril or clasper, is a support for weak stems, 
and enables them to climb rocks, or the trunks of lofty 
trees. 

6. Glandula, a gland, is a small tumour secreting a sweet, 
resinous, or fragrant liquor, as on the calyx , or cup of the 
moss-rose, and the loot-stalks of passion-flowers. 

7. Pilas, a hair, wliich includes all the various kinds of 
pubescence ; bristles, wool, &c. some of which discharge a 
poison, as in the nettle ; causing great irritation whenever 
they are so touched, that their points may wound the skin ■ 

Infloresubnce. 

Inflorescence, or the different kinds or modes of flower* 
ing are, 1. Verticillus, a, whorl, in which the flowers sur- 
round the stem in a garland or ring, as in the mints, dead 
nettle, &c. 

2. Racemus, a cluster, bears several flowers each on its 
own stalk, like a bunch of currants. 

3. Spica, a spike, is composed of numerous crowded flow- 
ers, ranged along an upright, common stalk, expanding 
progressively, as in wheat and barlJy. 

4. Corymbtis, a corymb, is a flat-topped spike as iu the 
cabbage and wall-flo we r. 

5. Fasciculus, a (^e bundle of flowers, as in the sweet- 
william 

6. CapitulurUy a head or toft, as in the globe amaranthos 
and thrift. 

7. Umbella, an umbel, consists of several stalks, called 
rays, spreading like an umbrella, as in parsley, carrot, and 
hemlock. 

8. Cyma, a cyme or stalks springing from a common cen- 
tref and afterwards irregularly subdivided, as in the lanros- 
tinm and elder. ■ ' 

9. Paniculus, panicle, a loose sobdiv i<l(><l bunch nf flow 
ers, as in the oat. 
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10. Thyrsus, a bunch, is a very dense particle inclining to 
an oval figure, as in the lilac. 

Fructification. 

Under this term are comprehended not only the parts of 
the fruit, but also those of the flower, which last are indis* . 
pensable for bringing the former to perfection. ^Tfae parts 
of fructification are, 

1. Calyx, a flower-cup, or external covering of the 
flower: to • which belong the periantliium ; involucrum ; 
amentum or cat-kin ; spatha, or sheath ; glunia, or busk : 
perichoetium or scaly sheath : and voivu the wrapper. 

2. Corolla, is situated within tlie calyx, and consists in 
general of the .coloured leaves of a flower; — the petalum, or 
petal, and the nectariuni, or nectary, belong to the coralla. 

3. Stamina, the stamens, are various in number, in diffe- 
rent flowers, and are situated within side of the corolla. The 
stamen consists of a filamentuin or filament, and the anthera 
or anther. The cells of the latter contain the pollen or fe- 
cundating dust. 

4. Pistilla, the pistils stand in the centre of the circle 
formed by the stamens, and consist of the germen or rudi- 
ments of the future fruit or seed ( the stile, wnicb elevates 
the stigma; and the stigma which is destined to receive the 
pollen. 

4. Pericarpium, the seed-vessel is formed from the ger- 
men enlarged, and is of the following kinds ; a capsula or 
capsule ; siliqua or pod ; legumen or legume, the fruit of 
the pea-kind ; drnpa, stone-fruit ; pomum, an apple ; baca, 
a berry : and strobilns, a cone. 

6. Semina, the seeds are composed of the embryo or germ, 
called by Linnaeus, corculum or little^beart ; the cotyledo- 
nes, or seed-lobes almost universally *two in number; albu- 
men, the white vitellus, the yolk ; testa, tlie skin ; and hilum, 
the scar. Seeds are often accompanied by appendages or 
accessory parts ; as, pellicula, the pellicle; arillns, the tunic; 
pappus, the seed-down; cauda, a tail; rostrum, a beak.* 

7. Receptaculum, the receptacle, is the base which re- 
ceives the other parts of the fructification. It is proper 
when it supports the parts of a single fructification only , 


* To these may be added various spiues, hooks, scales, and crests, geuc- 
nilly serving to attach such seeds as are furnished with tkeui to the RMifli 
»f animals, and thus promote their dispersion. 
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when it is a base to which only the parts of the flower are 
joined, and not the germen, it is called a receptacle of the 
flower, in which case the germen being place<' below tlie 
receptacle of the flower, has a base of its own, which is 
called the receptacle of the fruit; and it is called a recepta- 
cle of the seeds, when it is a base to which the seeds are 
fastened within the pericarpium. It is termed common when ! 
it support a head of flowers. 

^ASSIFICATION. 

The system of Linnsens, now generally acknowledged 
and adopted, is founded on the number, situation, and pro- 
portion of the stamens nnA pistils, whose nsos and structure 
have been just explained. The following twenty-four classes 
owe their distinctions principally to the stamens : 

1. Monandria, one st^en. 2. Diandria, two stamina. 3. 
Triandria, three. 4. Tetrandria,fojit. 5. Pentandria, five. 
G. Hexandrioy six. 7. Heptandria, seven. 8. Octandria, 
eight. 9. Enneandria^ nine. 10. Decandria^ ten. 11. 
Dodecandria^ twelve. 12. Icosandria., twenty or more sta- 
mina, inserted into the calyx. 13. Polyandria^ all above 
twenty inserted into the receptacle. 14. Didynamia, four 
stamina, two long and two short. 15. Tetradynainia^ six 
stamina, fourlongand fwoshorf. IG. Monadelpbia, tiiestamina 
united into one body by the tilaments. 17. DtadelphiOf the 
stamina united info two bodies by the tilaments. 18 . Polya- 
delphia, the stamina. united into three or more bodies by the 
filaments. 19. Synyenesia, anthers united into a tube. 20. 
dynandria, iitamens inserted eithef upon the stile or germen. 
21. Monoecia, stamens and pistils, in separate flowers, but on 
the same plant. •22. Dioccia, stamens and pistils, like the 
former in sfjparate d^ers, but on two separate plants. 23. 
Polygamia, stamens and pistils, separate in some flowers, 
united in others, either on one, two, or three distinct 
plants. 24. Cryptogamia, stamens and pistils, either not well 
ascertained, or not to be numbered with certainty. The 
orders, or subdivisions of the classes, are generally marked 
by the number of the pistils, or by some other circumstances 
equally intelligible. The names of these, as well as of the 
classes, are both of Greek derivation, and designate the 
functions of the respective organs. 

The student in botany has a rich scarce of innocent 
pleasure. He would iiiul himself, says Dr. Smith, neither 
solitary nor desolate, had he nv other companion than a 
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" mountain daisy,” that “ modest crimson-tipped flower, ” 
so sweetly sung^ by one of nature's own poets. The humblest 
weed or moss will ever aflbrd him somethings to examine 
or illustrate, and a great deal to admire. Introduce him to 
the magnificence of a tropical forest, the enamelled mea- 
dows of the Alps, or the wonders of New Holland, and his 
thoughts will not dwell much upon riches or literary honours. 
Whether (adds tiie same author) we scrutinize the damp 
recesses of woods in the wintry months, when tlie' numerous 
tribe of mosses are displaying their minute, but highly 
interesting s,trocture ; whether we walk forth in the early 
spring, when the ruby tips of the hawthorn bush give the 
first sign of its approaching vegetation, or a little after, when 
the violet welcomes us with its scent, and the /primrose with 
its beauty ; we shall alw'ays find something to study and 
admire in their characters. The yellow blossoms of the 
morning, that fold op their delicate leaves as the day advances 
— others that court and sustain the full blaze of noon — and 
the pale night-scented tribe, which expand and diffuse their 
sweet fragrance towards evening — all have peculiar charms. 
The more we study the works of the Creator, the more 
wisdom, beauty, and harmony, become manifest, even to our 
limited apprehensions, and whiie we admire, it is impossible 
not to adore. 

« 

MINERAL KINGDOM. 

The name of mineral^ in the strict sense of the word, 
denotes only such substances as are found in mines, but the 
term is generally applied in a more extended sense to cha- 
racterize that class of inoi^anic and inanimate bodies, which 
form the solid mass, or rather the external covering, of the 
globe we inhabit — so far at least as the labour of man has 
hitherto penetrated. To the whole cfiTlbese substances is 
gpven the appellation of mineral kingdom, in opposition to 
the two other grand divisions of nature already considered. 

Minerals, like organised bodies, have a certain origin, 
progressively increase, and are subject to dissolution or 
decomposition of parts. But they arise merely by an accu- 
mulation of homogeneous, or similar particles from without, 
either by substances combining in consequence of their 
attractive power, which is called cohesion, or by the solid 
particles being separated from the fluid ones, when the former 
attract each mother, according to certain laws, constituting 
toyellicr a solid bod\, and tliir i*> termed cryslallization, a 
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form of which only certa-n /unterals are susceptible. Most 
metals, however, are supi>.''.i‘d to derive their origin from 
the contact or accumulation of mineral or siibl erraneous 
fumes and vapours ; because the latter, which float in mines 
md metallic veins, at length penetrate into the particular 
fossil exposed to their action, and produce ore; or they com* 
bine, each sjccording to their peculiar species, and aflbrd 
native metal. Minerals increase in bulk only while they 
remain undisturbed in their natural situation ; but by expos- 
ing them to the air for a sufficient length of time) they we 
decomposed or crumble to pieces, without strictly decaying 
as in organized bodies. 

Mineralogy is that department of the science of nature 
which makes ns acquainted with the characters of minerals. 
It teaches the art of distinguishing them by accurate and 
well defined characters ; the mode of describing them with 
so much precision as is sufficient to recognise them with 
facility whenever they occur, and the art of arranging or 
classing them in a certain order or system: Minei^s are 
generally arranged under four classes : earthy, saline, in- 
flammable, and metallic. 

1. The earthy minerals compose the greater part of the 
crust of the earth, and generally form a covering to the rest. 
They are not remarkable for being heavy, brittle, or light 
coloured. They are little disposed to crystallize, are unin- 
flammable in a low temperature, insipid, and without much 
smell. 

2. The saline minerals are commonly moderately heavy, 
soft, sapid,and possess some degree ^f transparency. 

3. The inflammable class of minerals is light, brittle, 
mostly opaque, of a yellow, brown, or black colour, seldom 
crystallize, and never cold. 

4. Metalliok minerals are characterized by being heavy, 

generally opaque, torgh, malleable, cold, not easily inflamed, 
and by exhibiting a great variety of colours, of a peculiar 
lustre. Under each of these classes are various genem, 
species, sub-species, and kinds. * 

Mineralogy is chiefly employed in arranging similar 
bodies under the same, and dissimilar bodies under differen 
denominations, and it judges of them by external appear 
ancefe or internal composition. External characters are 
discovered by observing the figure, colour, texture, frac- 
ture, or other properties which the different bodies present 
to our senses, without undergoing any material alteration 
The knowledge of its interiMl compo.sition is a« <iunei) 
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chiefly by regardiog the changes produced in them by the 
chemical actions ot other bodies. And from this knowledge 
is derived the economical application of minerals in agricul* 
tare, metallurgy, and the arts. 

Analytical mineralogy^ or the analysis of minerals, is a 
branch of philosophical chemistry. It teaches the art of 
examining minerals, not by the help of external characters, 
but chiefly by chemical agencies, its views are directed 
to the developement of the constituent parts of minerals, 
the order in which they are present, their relative quantities, 
and the best modes of separating them. Mineral waters 
are found in those places where there is an abundance of 
iron, copper, sulphur, and pit-coal. Hence it is that their 
taste and efiects are so different in proportion as they are 
more or less impregnated with the above principles. They 
are bitter when* they spring through bitter roots, impure 
resin, nitre, or copper. They are cold when they proceed 
from rocks, or when they are impregnated with sal ammo* 
niac, nitre, alum, 8cc. Fatty and bituminous substances 
render them oily. Sulphur mixed with acids renders them 
ulphureous. Many of these waters have been successfully 
employed in medicine, and have been termed medicinal. 

The internal constitution of the earth is little known, but 
lie upper crust or surface is found to be composed of differ- 
ent strata, or beds placed one above the other, which are 
divided into seven classes : 1. Black earth is composed or 
putrificd vegetable and animal substances. 2. Clay is mure 
compact than black earth, and retains water longer on its 
surface. 3. Sandy earth is bard, light, and dry : it neither 
retains water, nor is dissolved in it. 4. Marie is more mealy, 
less hard, and attracts moifsture better. 5., Bog, or moss 
earth, contains a vitriolic salt, which is too acid fur plants. 
6. Chalk is dry, bard, and brittle; notwithstanding a few 
plants can thrive in it. 7. Scabrous, of^Stony ear,tb. The 
smoothest stones, however bare of earth, are at least covered 
with moss, which is a mere vegetable production ; and birch 
is known to grow between stones, and in clefts of rocks, and 
grows also to a considerable height. 
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HISTORY 


It is the design of HiSTORV to trace the progress of man 
from a savage state to a state of civilization, to mark the 
effect of laws and political regulations, and faitlifnlly to 
record the wondrous revolutions which have lieen produced 
in states and empires, by the avarice and ambition ot 
princes and rulers operating on the vices and follies oi 
mankind. 

Impartial history may properly be called the common 
school of mankind, equally open and useful both to high 
and low, to princes and subjects. It treats the greatest 
part of the most celebrated conquerors as the enemies of 
mankind, the robbers of nations ; who, horned on by a 
restless and blind ambition, carry desolation with them 
from country to country, and like an inundation or a fire, 
destroy every thing within the reach of their baleful influ- 
ence. The student of history will see a Caligula, a Nero, 
and a Domitian, who were praised to excess during their 
lives, become the horror and execration of mankind after 
their deaths; while Titus, Trajan, ^Antoninus, and Marcus 
Aurelius, are still regarded as the delights of the world, lur 
having used their power only to do good. History is to 
them u tribunal in their life-time, similar to that 

formerly erected among the Egyptians ; where princes, like 
private men, were tried and condemned after their death, 
tliut (he living might learn beforehand the sentence which 
would for ever he passed upon their reputation. It is 
history which fixes the seal of immortality upon actions 
truly great, and sets a mark of infamy on vices, which no 
after age can ever obliterate. By history mistaken merit 
and oppressed virtue appeal to the incorruptible tribunal of 
posterity, which renders them the justice their own age has 
somedmes refused them ; and without respect of persons 
or the fear of a power which no longer exists, condemns the 
unjust abuse of authority with iuexorahle rigour. 
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There is no age nor condition which may out derive 
some advantage from history ; and what has been said oi 
princes and conquerors, comprehends also, in some measure, 
all persons in power;— ministers of state — generals of armies 
—officers— magistrates— governors of provinces— prelates— 
ecclesiastical superiors both secular and regular— fathers and 
mothers — masters and mistresses — in a word, all those who 
have authority over others. For such persons have some- 
times more haughtiness, pride, and humour in a very limited 
station than .kings in theirs, and carry their despotic disposi- 
tion and arbitrary power to a greater length. History, 
therefore, is of great advantage, to lay down useful lessons 
for them all, and present them with a faithful mirror of their 
duties and obligations, by an unsuspected hand, and thus to 
render them sensible that they are all constituted for the sake 
of their inferiors, and not their inferiors for them. History 
condemns vice — tears off the mask from false virtues— lays 
open popular errors and prejudices — dispels the delusive 
charms of riches, and all the vain pomp which dazzles the 
imagination — and shews, by a thousand examples, that 
nothing is great and commendable but honour and probity. 
From the esteem and admiration, which the most corrupt can- 
not refuse to the great and good actions that history lays 
before them, may be deduced tuis important truth, that 
virtue is mans real good, and alone renders him truly great 
and happy. This virtue we are taught by history to revere, 
and to discern its beauty and brightness through the veils of 
poverty, adversity, obscurity, and sometimes also of disgrace 
and infamy : on the other band, history inspires us with 
contempt and horror of tice, though clothed in purple, sur- 
rounded with splendour, and placed on a throne. 

Though history may be considered as the^school for princes, 
and for those distinguished characters whom Providence 
has destined to be at the heads of nations, yei those who 
tread the private walks oF life, if they wish to be useful in 
their station, should not neglect to replenish their minds 
from this source. The pencil of history has not only 
delineated men in groups, but, selecting distinguished 
individuals, has drawn them in their just proportions ; and 
enlivening them with the colours of nature, has exhibited a 
selection of striking portraits for our entertainment (ind 
instruction. In contemplating the characters of nations or 
of eminent persons, we seem to walk in a large gallery of 
famil\ pictures, and take deligiit in comparing the various 
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IVom one anoUier ; and though long since carried down the 
tide of time, we find in them pleasing and instructive com- 
puiiious. 

History is commonly considered as being sacred or 
profane. 

Sacred history is the history of religion before the birth 
of Jesus Christ, and is to be found only in the Bible ; eccle- 
siastical history, which is certainly a branch of sacred, treats 
of the establishment of the Christian religion, and compre- 
hends the lives, characters, and conduct of those who have 
promoted or opposed the doctrines of our Saviodr. 

Profane history includes the histories of all nations which 
are not wriltou by inspired writers, and is subdivided into 
Uiicieut and modern. 


SACKED HISTORY. 


Tub knowledge of sacred history is deri\ed from the 
Scriptnres, which teach us, that there is but one God, wh«» 
is eternal, and that alt liiings are the work of his bands. 
The world was created about 4004 years before the birth ol 
Christ, and in the space of six days ; when God hallowed 
the seventh day, and made it a day of religious rest fur 
ever. The names of the first man and woman were Adam 
and Gve; who disobeying the positive command of tbeir 
Maker, entailed dealli and misei^ on all tbeir posterity. 
The lives of the first men were very wicked and depraved ; 
but God punished them for tbeir sins by a general deluge, 
which took place*t€5(> y ears after tlie creation, and 2^18 
before Christ; and which destroyed all mankind, except 
Noah and bis family, who were saved in an ark built by 
^God’s command, and with them two of every kind of living 
rreatures. Noah bad three sons, Sbem, Ham, and Japbet, 
'^imong whom all the earth was divided. From Shem the 
Hebrews were descended ; Ham was worshipped by the 
Egyptians ; and the posterity of Japhet peopled the greatest 
part of the West. 

The descendants of Noah began to disperse on the con- 
fusion of tongues, which took (dace at the building of tho 
tower of BabeJ, as a punishment fur the arrogance of men, 
who thought of making themselves equal with the Supreme! 
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Tbe next important ovent wiiicb happened waa the ealh 
iog of Abraliatn, who was ordered to leave bis Liodred ana 
country and go into tbe land of Canaan, in order (bat tbe 
worship of tbe one true God might be preserved among men, 
who had already become grossly corralled. Bat tbe poste- 
rity of Abraham did not continue long in tbe land of Canaan, 
for a famine prevailing in tbe land, Tbe patriarchs, tbe sons of 
Jacob, who was the grandson of Abraham, migrated with 
their families into Egypt, where their brother Joseph bad 
gone before, having been sold by them out of envy. After a 
time tbe descendants of Abraham became very numerous, 
and this exciting the jealousy of the rulers of the country, 
orders were given to destroy every male among them at its 
bird) ; but Moses being providentially saved by tbe daughter 
of Pharaoh, and brought up in ail the learning of Egypt, was 
commissioned by God to bring bis people out of bondage, 
and reinstate them in the land of Canaan. There with 
mighty power and with a s,tretcbed out arm” God delivered 
the Israelites by the hand of his servant Moses, who by tbe 
same divine authority gave them laws and ordinances ; and 
this, which was called the Mosaic dispensation, was to 
continue till it was set aside by tbe Christian, or tbe appear* 
ance of Christ in tbe flesh. 

Though the Jews frequently fe\l into idolatry, a portion 
among them always preserved tbe sublime truths that bad 
been delivered to their forefathers; and a magnificent temple 
was erected at Jerusalem by Solomon, one of tbe kings of 
the Jews, in which tbe holy ceremonies were performed, by 
a distinct order of priests, Ibe posterity of Aaron, who were 
set apart for the service of God. 

The Jews were indeed a favoured people, for though they 
often provoked God, be did not leave them without a wit- 
ness of himself, sending them a snccessvun of prophets, who 
foretold remote events, and announced in terins at first 
mysterious, but gradually more clear, the future birth of a 
Messiah, who was to give them a new and more perfect 
law, and to abolish tbe rites and ceremonies established by 
Muses. This was to take place after the tribe of Judah bad 
lost its antboritju and the nation bad become subject to tbe 
Homans ; and it accordingly di.d take place in the reign oi 
Augustus, i nd during a period of profound peace, a proper 
season for the Prince of Peace” to appear. But though 
every circamstance^|iending this Divine Personage, who 
was God and maD,^j(ipas truly miraculous — and though tbe 
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men in frenera! seeM tu have pikid little regurd t<> bis ap- 
pearance. 

The public life of Jesus Christ commenced about bis 
thirtieth year ; at this age he entered on his ministry, which 
lasted only to his thirty-third year. 

He first chose twelve disciples from among the most 
humble and ignorant of the people, who accompanied him 
in his lahburs of love, and imbibed the doctrines which be 
taught ; namely, that all JScriptore was given by inspiration 
of God ; that there were three persons in one God ; that he 
was the true Son of God ; that he came to call sinners to 
repenUmce ; that the dead most rise ag^in, and be judged 
according to the works done in the body ; and that they who 
believe in his Name, and obey his precep^ shall be everlast- 
ingly happy. In a word, the purity of bis life corresponded 
with the purity of his doctrine ; and at last be sealed his 
testimony with his blood. 

On the third day he rose again, and after a stay of forty 
days on earth, during which be several tines conversed with 
his apostles, instructing them how to act, he ascended into 
heaven, and now sitteth at the right hand of God, making 
intercession for us.” 

The apostles after his ascension having received the Holy 
Ghost, dispersed ubroati to spread the Gospel of Christ ; 
and by miracles confirmed the truth of their mission. The 
religion of Jesus thus rapidly spread over the world, and ten 
persecutions only served to establish it deeper in the hearts 
of mankind. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 

EGYPT. 

Thb first people tliat formed a regular government were 
the Egyptians, whose history goes back almost to the 
deluge. 'I'be first king of this country was Menes, pro- 
haldy the Misraim of Scripture, who is said to have been 
the inventor of arts, and tM eivHiner of a large portioa of 
tltc eastern worid. His first wife was Isis, long worshipped 
as a divinity. On bis death Egypt was divided into l^r 
dynasties, Thebes, Thin, Memphis, and Tanais. 

Egypt had obtained some degree of civilisation under a 
number of petty sovereigns, called shepherd kings, hut it 
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afterwards relapsed into barbarism, which continaed until 
the reign of Sesostris, who united the separate principalities 
into one kingdom; and by policy and conquest rendered 
himself respected at home and abroad. 

The princes of the house of Pharaoh were a long time 
kings of Egypt, and possessed the throne till Cambyses, 
King of Persia, conquered that country, about 535 years 
before Christ; and under them the Egyptians*^ were the 
most polished people in the world, and made the greatest 
proficiency in learning and science. 

Their respect for their ancestors induced tliem to embalm 
their dead ; hence the mummies still to be met with : and 
in order that their kings might govern wisely and justly, 
they sat in judgment on their lives after their death. They 
were great as&onomers, mathematicians, and n^clianics ; 
and their immense pyramids, probably the sepulchral monu- 
ments of their kings, are still the wonder of the world. 

Egypt continued under the power of Persia till the Per- 
sian empire was conquered by Alexander the Great ; after 
whose death it again became independent under the Ptolo- 
mys ; but was reduced to the state of a Roman province, 
on the death of Cleopatra, the wife and sister of Ptolemy 
Dionysius, the last king, about thirty years before the 
Christian era. 

The Ethiopians, whose country lies beyond Egypt, are 
supposed to nave been originally a colony of the Egyptians ; 
but their numbers, their strength, and their ferocity, soon 
made and kept them independent, and insulated from the 
rest of the world. 

ASSYRIA. 

At the bead of the Assyrian kings who i^eigned at 
Babylon is placed Belus, its reputed founder, and who is 
supposed to have been the Nimrod of the Bible. 

He was succeeded by Ninas, who built Nineveh, and 
removed thither the seat of empire. He was the first who 
made war solely for the purpose of dominion. Having 
reduced Asia, be conquered the Bactrians, with their king 
Zoroaster. After this he espoused Semiramis, by whom he 
nad a son, called Ninyas. « 

Semiramis was a queen of a heroic mind : disguising her 
sex, she took possession of the kingdom, instead of her son , 
enlarged Babylon, surrounded it with a wall, which was 
480 furlongs in extent. , 
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Ninytw having slain hii mother, took possession of the 
kingdom, which had been greatly improved by his parents. 
He was a very slotbfal sovereign, but rarely seen, and grew 
old in the company of his concubines. 

Sardanapalus, the lust of the Assyrian monarchs, was 
effeminate in the extreme. When Arbaces, governor oi 
Media, beheld him sitting in the midst of his women, twirl- 
ing the di^ff, and spinning the purple, he was moved with 
indignation. He waged war against him, and reduced him 
to such distresses, that he burnt bimself and his jriches in a 
fit of despair, and both perished together in the flames. 

After the death of Sardanapalus, the Assyrian empire was 
divided into three kingdoms; the Median, Assyrian, and 
Babylonian. The first king of the MediM, dynasty was 
Arbaces. This kingdom continued till the time of Astyage^ 
who was subdued by Cyrus. JBI^^flkatana was the metropolis 
of the Median, as Nineveh was of the Assyrian empire; the 
first king was Phnl, succeeded by Tiglathpileser, Salma- 
nassar, Sennacherib, and at last by Elsarhaddon, who took 
possession of the kingdom of Babylon ; but after bis death 
the Assyrian kingdom was subjected to the Medes and Ba* 
bylonians, who destroyed Nineveh. The principal city of 
the Babylonian kingdom Babylon. Here also the royal 
residence was fixed. The bidst celebrated of the kings of 
Babylon was Nebuchadnezzar, who subdued almost the whole 
of the east. The last king was Darios the Mede ; but be 
being conquered by Cyrus, King of Persia, the Babylonians 
submitted to the Persians. Thus, in the time of Cyrus, 
there arose a new monarchy called the Persian. 

Nineveh, the metropolis of Assyria, is said to have been 
built by Assur, or Ninus, on the banks of the Tigris. The 
height of its walls was 100 feet, the breadth sufiicient for 
three chariots to pass at the same time. It was 480 furlongs 
in compass,* and was destroyed under Sardanapalus, by 
Arbaces or Abactos. 

Babylon was built by Belus or Semiramis, but so much 
improved by Nebuchadnezzar, as to become one of the 
seven wonders of the world. It was built on both sides of 
the Euphrates, surrounded by a wall, on which were many 
towers, so extensive that six chariots might paw abreast*: 
the Ijeight was 350 feet. There were lOGrates, all of brass, 
with doors and binges, in the circuit, 'ne city was filled 
with houses of three and four stories. Near the citadel 
were v.he horti pensiles, or hanging gardens; vaulted arches 
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were raued from the ground, one above another, increasing 

in ^raodenr as in height, and thas sappogtiog the vast 

weight of the whole garden. 

PERSIA. 

This mmarcb^ eontinoed for more than 200 years, from 
Cyrus, whose reign beg^n A. M. 3468. to DarioS Codoman- 
nos ; who being conquered by Alexander, the empire was 
transferred to the Greeks, A. M. 3674. 

Cyrus, founder of the empire, was a prince who merited 
the bigb^t applause. He procured the return of the Jews 
into their own country. Having made war with the Massa- 
gets, a people of Scythia, he was defeated and slain. Others 
repoi^ that be died happily, and was buried with magnih* 
cence at Babylon. 

Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, subdued Egypt. He 8nc« 
ceeded to his father’s kingdom, but not to his virtues ; for 
be filled every place with blood and slaughter. He at length 
received accidentally a mortal wound from bis own swe^, 
which happened to be without the scabbard. Cambyses liad 
a brother of the name of Smerdis whom he killed a little 
oefore his own death. One of the magi pretended to be 
this person, and ruled in his name as successor to Cambyses; 
the fraud, however, being detected, seven of the Persian 
nobles entered into a confederacy, and slew him. 

The mi^s being slain, Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
and one of the seven conspirators, obtained the kingdoot by 
artifice. He destroyed the famous city of Babylon, and 
not hung after undertook an expedition into Soytl^, in 
which be was unvucoesstq^ In the battle of Marathon his 
whole army was cut off by the Atheni^s, under the com* 
mand of fillHiades. 

Xerxea, a son of Darius by Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, 
succeeded bis father. To revenge the slaughter made by 
the Atbeniam. be marched into Greece with a prodigious 
army, consisting 1,70^000 foot, and 80,000 horse ; but 
being vanqnubM Iby Themistocles, the Athenian general, 
at the batttb of Salamis, be was Wrified, and escaped in a 
small fishing boat, leaving 300,000 seddiers, under the com- 
mand of Blardomas, to subdoe Greece. This army was 
entirely destroyed by fee Spartan general Phusanias, at fee 
battle of Plats. Xerxes retarning from this unhappy 
expedition, was despised bv las own people, and at last slain 
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by Artabanus, one of his own guards. He was succeeded 
by bis son Xerxes Longianus, who is famed for protecting 
tbe Jews, and restoring them to tfaeir own conntiy. But 
during several succeeding reigns we find only tnrbulmice 
and murder, till at last Darias Codomannus was placed on 
tbe throne by the intrigues of fiagoas tbe eunuch. This 
emperor being defeated by Alexander the Great in three 
battle^ was deprived both of his kingdom and bis life. 
He was the last of the kings of Persia, tbe dominion of 
which after his death was transferred to tbe Greeks. The 
kingdom of Parthia, which was founded by Arsaces, aboujr 
300 years before Christ, and which after the death of 
Alexander had extended itself over Persia, was subdued by 
Trajan ; and afterwards relinquished b^ Adrian, who in 
the begiuning of the second century, made the Euphrates 
the eastern boundary of the empire. Tbe revolt of the 
Parthians to their dominion by Artaxares or Artaxmrxes, 
formed the second Persian empire, which continued from 
the year of Christ 226, to tbe year 652, when the whole 
country was overran by the Arabs. During this period there 
were twenty 'eight kings, none of whom are particularly 
celebrated in history. 


GREECE. 

The ancient inhabitants of Greece were extremely bar> 
barous. They are said to have been cannibals, mid ignmrant 
of the use of fire. Tbe first dawn of civilization aroee nnder 
the Titans, a Phenecian or Egyptian colony, who aetded 
in the country about the time of •Moses. These people 
gave the Greeks the first ideas of religion, and introdnoad 
the worship of their own g^s, Saturn, Jupiter, Ceres, and 
a host of others. ’^dPThen the Greeks recmvpd this new 
system of theology, they entertained very confused ideas 
of it, and naturally blended its doctrines and worship with 
their own religions. Hence arises that partial coinoidenoe 
between the wecian and Egyptian mythologies. Succeed- 
ing ages confounded the Titans themselves with tbe gods, 
whence may be traced the origin of all those countless 
fictions, which have at once embellished and obscured the 
history of Greece. Superstition was a predooilnnot cha 
racteristic of the Greeks, in the early periods. To tliis 
cause may be attributed the origin of the OtocIm, and tbe 
institution of the public games in honoor of the cods. 
The principal oracles were those of Dslpki and DoSbrnst, 
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T,ie resort of strangers to tijese places, on particular occa- 
sions, led to the celebration of their pu6/ic games. Of these 
(he four termed sacred were the Olympic^ the Pythian, the 
Nemean^ and the Isthmian. They consisted chiefly in con- 
tests of skill in all the athletic exercises, and the prizes were 
almost entirely honorary. The effect of these games was, 
to promote national union, diffuse a love of glory, and train 
the youth to martial exercises. ^ 

The earliest annals of Greece, which can at all be de- 
pended on, commence with Inachus, the last of the Titans, 
who founded the kingdom of Argos, and one of his sons, 
Egialtes, that of Sicyon, A. C. 1856. In the following 
century happened the deluge of Ogyges, A. C. 1796, after 
which followed a period of barbarism for more than 200 
years. 

Cecrops, the leader of another colony from Egypt, landed 
in Attica, in 1582 A. C. and connecting himself with the 
last king, succeeded on his death to the sovereignty. He 
built twelve cities, and was eminent as a lawgiver and 
politician, 

Cranaus succeeded Cecrops, in whose time happened two 
remarkable events, the judgment of the Areopagus between 
Mars and Neptune, two princes of Thessaly ; and the 
deluge of Deucalion, which w^a?^ probably a partial inun- 
dation, magnified and disguised by the poets. The Areopa- 
gus, or court of justice at Athens, was instituted by Cecrops. 

Amphictyon, the cotemporary of Cranaus, instituted the 
Ampbictyonic council. This was one general senate whose 
decrees all were obliged to observe and execute. From a 
league of twelve cities, this council became a re|)resentative 
assembly of the states of Greece, and had the most admira- 
ble political effects in uniting the nation, and giving it a 
common iterest. 

Cadmus, about 1519 A C. introduced alphabetic w riling 
into Greece, from Phenicia. The alphabet had then only 
sixteen letters, and tlie mode of writing was tlie very 
everse of that now in use, namely, from left to right, anJ 
Irom right to left alternately. From this period may be dated 
(he rapid advances towards civilization made by the Greeks. 

Erectheus, or Erecthonius, probably the leader of a new 
Egyptian colony, cultivated the plains of I^leusis, and 
instituted the Eleusinian mysteries, in imitation of tlie 
Egyptian games of Isis. These mysteries were of a moral 
ami religious nature, but the ceremonies connected with 
lliein were childish 
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TtiuseiM ].uii t!i« foaof^iitioa of the graodeor of Attii u, Ly 
unitii)g^it8 tweJve. mtie*,. and giving them a oonunon cou- 
jtitatioo, Ai C. « 

The Argpaaai^B expedition way tha first gi^at inilitary 
eot0rpriso,O^.^e j6Teek$, A. C, ISfiS. It wb« both militnr^ 
hod nmroaat^ Ityi^jeet was to opta the comnitjrce of the 
Eaxine iea, ahdto f^ure sozRe establishments on its coasts. 
A dispute l^tween' two brothe^ £teocles and Polynices, 

S ave fise to the Tfa^iao war, WRicfa was terminated by the 
oRtba ofibotb in single combat; bat both this and the Ar- 
gonantio esLpedition are involved in fable. Troy was takea 
iidtor a .bloctmde of ton years, either by storm or surprise, 
A^ C. 1184; and bein^ set on fire ia the night, was burnt tu 
the ground, not a ves^e of its ruins existing at the present 
day. In these times military tactics were i^pknown. The 
soldier had no pay but bis share of the booty, divided by 
he chiefs. The weapons of war were the sword, the bow. 
be javelin, the club, the batchet, and the sling. A helmet 
)f brass, an enormous shield, a cuirass, and buskins, w^s 
.he defensive weapons. 

Hercules, the son of Amphitrjron, sovereign of Ifycente, 
was banished from bis country, with all his family, while his 
throne was possessed by an usurper. His descendants, after 
the period of a century, returned to Peloponnesos, and after 
subduing teeir enemies, *took possession of the states of 
Myoenm, Argos, and Lacedaemon. This happened about 
eighty years after the taking of Troy. A tong period ef 
civil war and bloodshed snco^ded. 

Though Codrus, BUng of Athens, devoted himsdif to deaft 
for his country, yet his snbjects, weary of monarr^y, elected 
his son Medon chief magistrate, with the title of Arehmi. 
Thus commenced the Athenian republic, about 1008 A. C. 
At this time the Greeks beg^au to colonize. A large body 
ofiStolians, frum*^eloponne8as, founded twelve cities in 
the Lesser Asia, of which Smyrna was the most considera^ 
ble. A troop of Ionian exiles built Ephesus, Colophon, 
Clazomene, and other towns, giving to their new settlemenis 
.file name of Ionia. The Dorians sent off colonies to Iffilv 
and Sicily, founding in the former Tarentnm and Locr j, aRd 
in the latter, Syracuse and Argentum. 

After the return of the Heraolidte, Sj^ta wtb ^vidcd 
between the two sons of Ariitodemus, j&irystii|p||^ .aid 
Prdcics, who rdigped jointly ; and fiiis doidde 
transmitted to the descendants of each, cdiitSiroed ia the 
separate branches for liesrly 900 years. A radical prioeipJe 
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of idisaiuon and coosequent aosivhy made the waat uf 
coastitQtional laws to be severely felt, ^oivgbi, bMther of 
t*olydectes, one of the kings of Sparti^ a' tBab dtstinniidied 
alike by his abilities and virtaes^ was ittveitedt nr the 
ooncQiTiDg voice of the sovereiras and pemie, wia the 
important doty of reforming ana new modeiiteg tjhe oelf- 
stitadon of bis conotry, 884 A. C. ' 

r Lyoorgns institated a senate, elective, of tweal^<^dlg|it 
' members, whose office was to preserve a inkt Mmim 
between the power of the kings and that m die pem^. 
Nothing coold be proposed to the assembly of the pei^le 
which had not received the previous consent of the senate ; 
and, on the other hand, no judgpnent of die senate was 
effectual without the consent of the people. 

Lycurgus paid the most particular attentirm to the regu- 
lation of manners : one great principle pervaded his whole 
system, ** Luxury U^e pane of Society.' He divided the 
territory into 39,000 er d portions among the whole of its 
He citizens. He sul^ -i ted iron money for gold and silver 
prohibited the practice of commerce, abolished all useless 
arts, and allowed even those necessary to life to be ptac- 
tised only by slaves. The whole body of citizens made 
their principal repasts at public tables, at which the meals 
were coarse and parsimonious, but the conversation tended 
to improve the youth in virtue, and cnltivate a patriotic spirit. 

Hie Spartan education, while it rejected all embellishments 
of the understanding, nourished the severer virtues ; it 
taught the duties of religion — obedience to the laws— respect 
f<w parents— rerm-ence for old age— inflexible honour— un- 
daunted coarage— contempt of danger — bat above idl, the 
love of glory, and of their country. 

On the aHlition of the regid office, the change of the 
constitation of Athens was more nominal than real. The 
ardinnsbip was, daring three centuries, a perpetual and 
hereditary magistracy. In 754 A. C. this (ffiice became 
dbcenniaf. In-Q^the archons were annually elected, and 
wma-ttwWH authority. 

Draco^ ^vated to the archc^ahip in OSUi A. C. jprqjected 
a refmrm in me constitation of !>>> • country, and thought to 
repiess disorders by ffie extreme severity of his penal 'mws 
wniob, for this rmuon^are said to have been writtmi in blood. 

Sot^ an inustrim^Athenian, of the race of Codrus, 
wttaihed the djgajir tf^bon ^ Ai C. knd whs entriisted 
wiUi the care j^K|npsg for his counby a new form ul 
government, ainn^Pw sy^i)^ni of taws. . He divided the 
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ipl? jG»Qr .ac^prding to tha ^e§|ore of their 

% tbo |hr‘ee. Sr»trft>o licber. citizens, Sjiil^ged aU 
the The foorft, tibe poorer 

.(4a% jmbrpjDiUQeirgas than all (he other three, biid M oqoel 
sai^ge,with theih in ^e public asseohbly. To 
itaumoe the wei^t ,of popudar interest, Solon institqled 
n sepnte of ilIKH) members feiternrfn'ds enlarged to SOO and 
|ntfa»,whom it ires necessary (hat every measure should 
Or^iBato /before it was discussed in the assembly of die 
p^le. , 

To the court of Areopagus be committed die guanfian- 
^jp of tite laws, and the power of enforcing them, with the 
supreme administration of justice; the treuures of die 
etete, the care of religion, and a tutorial power over aH fte 
youth of .the republic. The particular lawstif the Athenian 
state deserve higher praise than its form of government. 
The laws relating to debtors were mild and eqoitatle, as 
were those which regulated the treatment of slaves; hot 
the absolute subjection of females to tbe control of their 
nearest relations, approached too nearly to a state of servi- 
tude. The practice of ostracism was iniquitous and absurd. 
It was a ballot of all tbe citizens^ in which each wrote down 
the name of the person in bis opinion most obnoxions to 
censure ; and be who was thus marked out by the greatest 
number of voices, though unimpeached of any crime, was 
banished for ten years from bis country : a practice which 
has stained the character of Athens with many flagrant 
instances of public ingratitude. 

The manners of tbe Athenians and the Lacedsemodiani 
formed a perfect contrast. Tbe qrts were with the former 
in the highest esteem ; the latter despised the artt, and til 
who cultivated them. Peace was tbe natural state of A^ens ; 
Sparta was entirciy a military establishment : luxury whs 
the ciiarsKier of tbe one ; frugality of the other ; bodi 
nations were equally jealous of their liberty, and eqna|[y 
brave in war : the courage of tbe Spartan sprang 
constituUonal ferocity; the courage of tbe Athenian ;l|ea 
tbe principle of honour. » 

. Athens, a pr^ to faction fuid civil disorder, suitml8dlid 
her liberties tq PisUtratns, 550 A. C. ; who eatabd^^ l ^. 
self finely in the .sevfreiguty, and tnmsmltted a 
crown to his sons Jd^pins end Hjjppnrohaa. . ' , 

Hermpdiaa eua Anstogiton suoqeeded in 
demoorfMw. Hippardius was pot to deaOk aod'lu^as 
being dethroned, solicited a foreign nid to hlaoe him » sr. <* 
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SMH'reigQtv. Darius, tfaa soo of Hjsfauifies, neditaled at 
this time me oooqaest of Greece. JHippuu took advfDlaga 
of tin's oircumstaoce, and Greaco was now involred ia a war 
with Persia. 

The Athooians bad assisted the peopla td* Ionia ia aa 
attempt to throw off the joke of Persia, and burat and 
ravaged Sardis, the capital of Lydia. Darias speedily 
reduced the lonians to submission, and then turned hi 
mrms against the Greeks, their allies ; the exile Hippies 
prompting the expedition. 

Darius began the attack both by sea and land. The first 
Persian fleet was wrecked iii doubling the promontory of 
Athos ; a second, of 600 sail, ravaged the Grecian islands ; 
while aa immense army, landing in Euboea, poured down 
with impetuosity on Attica. The Athenians met them on 
the plain of Marathon, and, headed by Miltiades, defeated 
them with great slaughter, 490 A . C. The Persians lost 
6300, the AUienians 1^, in this battle. The most shocking 
ingratitude was displayed towards Miltiades. Accused m 
treason for an unsuccessful attack on tlie Isle of Paros, his 
sentence of death was commuted into a fine of fifty talents, 
which being unable to pay, be was thrown into prison, and 
there died of bis wounds. 

Themistocles and Aristides yet ^a.stained nobly the gipry 
of ungrateful Athens. Darius dying, was succeeded by his 
son Xerxes, the heir of bis father's ambition, but not of bis 
abilities. He armed, it is said, five millions of men, for tfaa 
conquest of Greece ; 1200 ships of war, and 3000 ships of 
burden. Landing in Thessaly, be proceeded by rapid 
marches to Thermopylae, a narrow defile on the Sin$u 
Maliacus- The Athenians and Spartans, aided only by 
the Thespians, Platseans, and ^Eginetes, determined to 
withstand the invader. Leonidas, King of Sparta, was 
chosen to defend this important pass with 6000 met 
Xerxes, after a weak attempt to corrupt him, imperiously 
summcmed him to lay down his arms. Let him come, said 
Leonidas, u^ take them. For two days tlie Persians were 
repeatedly repulsed with great slaughter ; but an unguarded 
track being at length discovered, tiie defence of tbe pass 
beeame a fruitless attempt on tbe part of tbe Gredis. Leoni- 
das, foreseeing certain destruction, yet determining to give ' 
the Persians a just idea of tbe resolute spirit of their enemies, 
commanded ati |o retire but 800 of bis countrymen, He, 
with. bis brave were all cutoff to a man, 480 A. C. 
k monument erected on the spot, f<w which .Simonides 
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tfae poet wrote tiie foliowini^ noble inscription . O sirm^fer, 
tell Hot Ltuedasmon that we died here in ohed'unce to her laws. 

Tlie Persians poured down upon Attica. Tfae inhabitants 
of Athens, alter conveying their women and children kf the 
islands far secntity, betook themselves to their fleet, abao- 
doniog the ei^, which the Persians pilla^d and burnt. 
Tfae fleet of the Greeks, consisting of 31^ sail) was attacked 
in the Stfaits of Salamis by that of the Persians, amounting 
to 1200 ships. Xerxes himself beheld from an eminence 
the total discomfiture of his squadron, and then fled with 
precipitation across the Hellespont. A second overthrow 
awaited his forces by land ; for Mardonius, at the bead of 
300,000 Persians, was totally defeated at Plalsea by the 
combined army of the Athenians and Lacedmmonians, 479 
A. C. On the same day the Greeks engaged and destroyed 
the remains of the Persian fleet at Mycale ; at this time the 
national character of tlie Greeks was at its highest elevation. 

Ciinon, the son of Miltiades, after expelling the Persians 
from Thrace, attacked and destroyed their fleet on the coast 
of Pamph^lia; and on the same day landing his troops, 
gained a signal victory over their army. Supplanted in the 
public favour by the art of his rival Pericles, he suffered a 
temporary exile, to return only to signalize himself still 
farther in the service*' of his ungrateful country. He 
attacked and totally destroyed the Persian fleet of 900 
sail ; and landing in Silesia, completed bis triumph ^ 
defeating 300,000 Persians, under Megabyzui, 460 A. C. 
Artaxerxes, the Persian king, now sued for peace, which 
was granted on terms most honourable to the nation. 

An acquaintance with Asia, and an importation of her 
wealth, introduced a relish for Asiatic manners and luxuries. 
With the Athenians, however, this luxurious spirit was 
under the gnidan'ce of taste and genius; it led to the 
cultivation t>f the finer arts ; and the age of Pericles, though' 
the national glory was in its wane, is the era of the highest 
internal splendour and magnificence. Pericles ruled Athens 
with little less than arb'trary sway ; and Athens pretended* 
at this time to the command of Greece. She held the allied 
states in the most absolute subjection, and lavished their 
.subsidies, bestowed for the national defence, in magnifioent 
buildings, gamm, and festivals, for her own citizens 

A war waged by the Corinthians with the pet^Ie of 
Corcyra, in which the Athenians interfered, conwmed for 
twenty-eight years, with various and alternate success. 
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Pericles died before its terminatioa, a splendid omaineiit of 
bis coaatry, bat a corrupter of her jDannen. Alcibiades 
ran a similar career, with eqaal talents, equal ambition, but 
with still less parity of moral principle. Having been 
capitally condemned for treason, he sold his servicM first 
to Sparta and afterwards to Persia ; and finrily made bis 
peace with his country by betraying the power which pro> 
tected him ; retaming to Athens, the idol of a pdjpalaee as 
versatile as they were worthless. 

A fatal defeat of the Athenian fleet at ASgos Potamos, 
by Lysander, reduced Athens to the last extremity. The 
ikcedaemonians blockading the city by sea and land, the 
war was terminated by the nnconditional snbmission of the 
Athenians, 405), A. G. — Lysander, after the redaction of 
Athens, abolished the popular government, and substitated 
in its place thirty tyrants, whose power was absolute. The 
most eminent of the citizens fled from their country ; but a 
band of patriots, headed by Thrasybulns, attacked, van- 

S uisbed, and expelled the usurpers. The persecution and 
eath of Socrates, at this time, reflected more disgMil on 
the Athenian name than their national humiliation. 

On the death of Darius Nothus, his eldest son Mmketxes 
Mnemon succeeded to the empire pf Persia. Hfs younger 
brother, Cyrus, attempted to dethrone him, and with the 
aid of 13,OOk) Greeks, engaged him near Babylon, but was 
defeated and slain. The remainder of the Grecian army 
10,000 in number, under the command of the celebrated 
Xenophon, made a most masterly retreat, traversing a 
hostile country, in extent 1000 miles, from Babylon to the 
banks of the Buxine. The Greek cities of Asia had taken 
part with Cyras. Agesilaus, King of Sparta, won some 
important battles in Greece ; and a naval defeat near 
Cnidos utterly destroyed the Lacedaemonian fleet. The 
Spartans sued for peace, A. C. 387, and obtained it by 
sacrificing to Persia all their Asiatic colonies. 

While Atiiens and Sparta were tending to decline, the 
Theban republic rose to a degree of splendour, eclipsing all 
its coteraporary states. The republic was di*’ided by faction. 
Four hundred exilbd Thebans fled to Athens for protection. 
AHang these was Pelopidas, who disguising himself and 
friends as peasants, entered Thebes in tiie evening, and 
joining Ol patriotic party of the citirons, they surprised file 
beads of the usurpation amid the tumult of a feast, and put 
them all fl^ath. Epaminondas, tlie friend of Pelopidas, 
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shared with him the gtorjr of this eoterprise ; and attacking 
with the aid o#5000 Athenians the Lacedoemonian garrison, 
drove them entirely oat of the Theban territory. 

A war aeoeasarily ensaed between Thebes and Sparta, ii 
wbioii the latter was asaiated bjr Athens. Thebes aingij 
opposed the power of Sparta, and the league ( f Greece 
but Epaminondas and Pelopidaa were her generala; the 
latter amidst a career of glory, perished in an expedition 
against thh tyrant of Pberaea. Epaminondas, trinmpbant 
at Lenotra and Mantinea, fell in that last engagement, and 
with him expired the glory of his counlty, 863 A. C.-< 
Athens and Sparta were humbled at the battle of Mantinea 
Thebes was victorious, bot she was undone by the death of 
the brave Epaminondas. All parties were tired of the war ; 
a treaty was agreed to, in which it was stipulated that each 
power should retain what it possessed. * 

We cannot conclude this sketch of the Theban r^ublic, 
without giving the following admirable character of Epami- 
nondas, from Or. Leland’s History of Philip, King of Mace> 
don : Epaminondas was born and educated in mat honest 

poverty, which those less corrupted ages accounted the 
glorious mark of integrity and virtue. The ins true tions 
of a Pythagorean philosopher, to whom he was intrnsted in 
his earliest years, formed him to all the temperance and seve- 
rity peculiar to that sect,^nd were received with a docility 
and pleasure which . bespoke an ingenuous mind. Music, 
dancing, and all those arts which were accounted honour- 
able distinctions at Thebes, he received from the greatest 
masters. In the athletic exercises he became conspicoons, 
but soon learned to apply particularly to those which mi^t 
prepare him for the labours and oacasions of a military life. 
His modesty and gravity rendered him ready to hear and 
receive instruction ; and his genius enabled him to learn 
and improve. A rove of truth, a love of virtne. tenderness, 
and humanity, and an exalted patriotism be bad learned, 
and soon displayed. To these glorious qualities he added 
penetration and sagacity, a happiness in improving every 
incident, a consummale skill in war, an inconqueivtlde 
patience of toil and distress, a boldness in enterpr^, 
vigour, and magnanimity. Thus did be become peat ao^ 
terrible in war; nor was he less distinguishea by ^ 
gentler virtues of peace and retirement He h^ a smI 
capable of the most exalted and disinterested fir^hadidtip 
The warmth of his benevolence supplied the 
of his fortune ; hit credit and good omoes frequent^ Were 
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employed t9 gain tfaat relief for tbe necessities of others 
viiiofa bif own circamstaaces coaid not graat%bem ; within 
the narrow sphere of these were ‘bis desires regalarly 
confined ; no temptations conid corrupt him ; no prospects 
of advantage could shake bis integrity ; to the publio he 
appeared unalterably and sol^ devoted : nor could neglect 
or injuries abate bis zeal for 'l^bebes. All these illustrious 
qualities be adorned with that eloquence which was then 
in such repute, and appeared in council equally eminent, 
equally useful, to bis country, as in action. By him 
Tnebes first, rose to sovereign power, and with him she lost 
her greatness.” 

Greece was now in the most abject condition. Athens 
seemed to have lost all ambition ; luxury ruled without 
control ; poets, musicians, sculptors, and comedians, were 
now the only great men of Attica. Sparta, from a similar 
cause, was in no capacity to attempt a recovery of her 
former greatness. In this situation Philip, King of Mace- 
don, formed the project of subduing the whole o Greece. 
He ascended the throne by popular choice, in violation of 
the natural right of the next heirs to the crown ; and he 
secured bis power by the success of his arms against the 
Illyrians, Pteonians, and Athenians. Uniting to great mi- 
litary talents the most consummate artifice and address, 
be had his pensionaries in all i^e states of Greece, who 
directed to his advantage every public measure. 

A sacrilegious attempt of the Phocians to plunder the 
temple of Delphos excited the sacred war, in which almost 
all the republics took a part; and Philip’s aid being 
courted by the Tliebans and Thessalians, he commenced 
hostilities by invading Phocis, the key to the territory of 
Attica. JEschines the orator, bribed to bis interest, at* 
tempted to quiet the alarms of the Athenians, by ascribing 
to Philip a design only of punishing sacrilege, and vindi- 
cating the cause of Apollo. Demosthenes, with true 
patriotism, exposed the artful designs of the invader, and 
with the most animated eloquence roused his countrymen 
to a vigorous effort for the preservation of their natural 
liberties ; but the event was unsuccessful. 

The battle of Cheronsea, fought 337 A. C. decided the 
of Greece, and subjected all her states to the dominion 
OT King of Macedon. They retained their separate and 
independent governments, while be controled and directed 
idl the national measures. Philip was appointed comman- 
der in chief forces ; and projecting the conquest 
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of Persia* greeted each republic to famish its propoi (ion 
of subsidies- On the eve of this great enterprise PJiilip 
was assassinated by Pausanias, a ciyjtain of liis guards, lu 
reverse of a private injury, 33G A. C. 

“ 'fiius,” says an admired author, died Philip, whose 
virtues and vices were directed and proportioned to his 
ambition. His most shining and exalted qualities were 
kifluencod in a great measure by his love of power ; and 
even the most exceptionable parts of bis conduct were 
principally determined by their expediency and conveniency 
If he was unjust, he was, like Caesar, unjust for the sake d 
empire. If he gloried iti the success acquired by his virtues 
and his intellectual accomplishments, rather than that which 
the force of arms could gain, the reason which he himself 
assigned, points out the true principle In the former 
case,’ said he, ‘ the glory is entirely mine ; in the other, my 
generals and soldiers have their share.’ ” 

Alexander, the sou of Philip, succeeded at the age of 
twenty to the throne of Maced on, and, after a few success- 
ful battles with the revolted states, to the command of 
Greece. 

Alexander was determined to pursue his fatlier’s designsfor 
the conquest of Persia. With an army of 30,000 foot and 
5000 horse, th,e sum of talents, and provisions only for a 
single month, he crossed the Hellespont, and in traversing 
Phrygia visited the tomb of Achilles. Darius Codomannus 
resolved to crush at once this inconsiderate jouth, and met 
him on the banks of the Granicus with 100,000 foot and 

10.000 horse. The Greeks swam the river, their king lead- 
ing the van ; and attacking lha astonished Persians left 

20.000 dead upon the field, and put to flight their whole 
army. Alexander now sent home his fleet, leaving to his 
army the sole aliernative, that they mu.st subdue Asia ot 
perish. Prosecuting their course for some time without 
resistance, the Greeks were attacked by the Persians in 
narrow valley of Cilicia, near the town of Issus. The Per 
sian host amounted to 400,000, but their situation was such 
that only a small part could come into action, and they 
were defeated with prodigious slaughter. The loss of the 
Persians was, 1 10,000, that of tlie Greeks very inconsidersdde. 
The generosity of Alexander was displayed aftnr the byttle 
01 Issus, in his attention his noble prisoners, .the mother, 
the wife, and family of Darius. To the credit of Alekander 
it must be owned, that humanity, however overpowered, and 
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at times extinguished by lus passions, formed apart td'Ljs 
natural character. 

The submission of all Ssrm followed the battle o/'lssus 
Damascus, where Darius liad deposited liis cliieC treasure^ 
was betrayed and g:iven up by its governor. Alexander bent 
bis course towards T^-re, and desired admittance to perform 
a sacrifice to Hercules. The Tyrians shut their gates, and 
maintained for seven months a noble defence., The citju 
was at length taken by storm, and the victor glutted h^ 
revenge by the inhuman massacre of-8000 of the inhabitant.s.l 
The fate of Gaza, gloriously defended by Betis, was equally 
deplorable to its citizens, and more disgraceful to the con- 
queror; ten thousand of the former were sold into slavery, 
and its brave defender dragged at the wheels of the victor's 
chariot. 

The taking of Gaza opened Egypt to Alexander, and the 
whole country submitted without opposition. Amidst the 
most incredible fatigues, be led his army through the deserts 
ofLybia, to visit the temple of his pretended father, Jupi- 
ter Ammon. On his return he built A lexandria ut the moath 
of the Nile, afterwards the capital of Lower Egypt, and one 
of the most flourishing cities in the world. Twenty other 
cities of the same name were reared by him in the course 
of his conquest. » 

Returning from Egypt, Alexander traversed Assyria, and 
was met at Arbela by Darius, at the head of 700,000 men. 
Peace, on very advantageous terms, was offered by the 
Persians, but was haughtily rejected. The Persians were 
defeated at Arbela, with the loss of 300,000 men, and Darius 
fled from province to province. At length betrayed by 
Bessns, one of his own satraps, he was cruelly murdered ; 
and the Persian empire submitted to the conqueror, 330 A. C. 

Alexander, firmly persuaded that the sovereignty of the 
whole habitable globe had been decreed him, now projected 
the conquest of India. He penetrated to the Ganges, and 
would have proceeded to the Bastern Ocean had the spirit 
of his army kept pace with his ambition. But his truup.<, 
seeing no end to their toils, refused to proceed. Indignait 
that ne had found a limit to his conquests, be abandoned 
himself to every excess of luxury and debauchery. The 
arrogance of his nature, and the ardour of his passions 
oeigTitened by continual intemperance, broke out into ih 
most outi^geous excesses of cruelty. Having drunk immo- 
derately at a banquet, he sunk senseless upon the floor, and 
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died at Babylon, in the thirty third year of his age and tbe 
thirteenth of his reign, A. C. 324. 

By the death of Alexander were falfilled many of the 
prophecies of the sacred writers. One of them is singularly 
striking; “ The temple of Belus shall be broken down unto 
the ground never to rise from its ruins.” That the word of 
God might prevail, Alexander is cut off, at the very instant 
he is preparing to rebuild that temple, and to restore Babylon 
to its wonted splendour. 

In Alexander we shall find little to admire, and less to 
imitate. That courage for which he was celebrated was 
but a subordinate virtue -that fortune which still attended 
him was but an accidental advantage — that discipline which 
prevailed in his army was produced and cultivated by his 
father — but his intemperance, his cruelty, 'his vanity, his 
passion for useless conquests, were all his own. His vic- 
tories, however, served to crown the pyramid of Grecian 
glory, and to show to what a degree tbe arts of peace can 
promote those of war. 

Alexander, on his death-bed, gave his ring to Perdiccas, 
one of his officers, but named no successor ; and when be 
was asked to whom he wished the empire to devolve, be 
replied, “To the most worthy.” Perdiccas. sensible that 
his pretentions would ndi justify direct assumption of tbe 
government ot this vast empire, brought about a division of 
the whole among thirty-three of the principal officers ; and 
trusting to their inevitable dissensions, he proposed by that 
means to reduce all of tliem under his own authority. 

A series of civil wars and intrigues were the result of 
Perdiccas’s conduct. The consequence was, a total extir- 
pation of the family of Alexander, and a new partition of 
the empire into four great monarchies, the shares of Pto- 
hmy, Lysimachus, Casrandery and Seleuais : of these the 
most powesfut were tha^ of Syria under Seleucus and bis 
descendants, and that of Egypt under the Ptolemys. 

There is little of an interesting or pleasing nature itt 
Grecian history, from the period of the death of Alexan* 
der. Demosthenes once more made a noble attempt to 
vindicate the national freedom, and to excite his country- 
men, the Athenians, to shake off (he yoke of Macedon. Bet 
it was loo late. The pacific councils of Phocion suited 
better the languid spirit of this once illustrious people. tl»e 
history of the different republics presents from this time 
nothing but a disgusting senes of uninteresting revolutions , 
with the exception omIv of that last effort mole l)\ i!,.’ 
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Acbsan stales to revive the ojipirin^ liberty of their oomi- 
trv ; a design H'iiicii was rendered uhertive by the Jealousy 
of the greater states. 

The period bad now arrived when a foreign power was (e 
reduce all under its wide*spreading duuiinion. The people 
of Jbitelia, attacked by the Maceduuians, rashly beseugbl 
the aid ef the Romans, who were at this time the most 
powerful coteniporary nations. Eager to add tu their 
dominion this devoted country, the Romans cheerfully 
obeyed the summons, and speedily accomplished the reduc' 
tion of Macedonia. Perseus, its last sovereign, was led 
captive to Rome, and graced the triumph of Paulus vEmi- 
lius, 1G7 A. C. 

The Romans were advancing with rapid strides to the 
conquest of all . Greece : they gained their end by promot- 
ing dissensions between the states, which they directed to 
their own advantage. A pretext was only wanting to 
unsheath the sword ; this was furnished by the Aclneaii 
states, who insulted the deputies of Imperial Rome, which 
drew' on them at once the tiiundcr of the Roman arms ; 
Metulius marched his legions into Greece, gave them battle, 
and entirely defeated them. Mummius the consul termi- 
nated the work, and made an easy conquest of the whole of 
Greece, which became from that p.Yriud a Roman province, 
under the name of Achaeia, 14G A. C. 

ROME. 

After the fall and conquest of Greece the history of 
Rome becomes the leac^ng object of attention. The era 
when Italy was first peopled cannot be ascerlaiued with 
certainty. There is every reason to believe that it wa.s 
inhabited by the Etruscans, a refined and cultivated nation, 
many ages before the Roman name was known. , There nro 
monuments existing at this day, which prove them to have 
been a people familiar with splendour and Iti.vury. 'Fhe 
striking affinity between their alphabet and that of the 
Phenicians, confirms the supposition with respect tu their 
eastern origin. The rest of Italy was divided among the 
Umbrians, Ligurians, Sabines, Veientes, laitins, Aiajui, and 
Voisci ; each a rude and uncultivated people. 

Rome was governed by kings for 240 vears. from the 
building of the city until the tune vihen tlie regal power 
was abrogated. 

Ito'nuJv%, its foundci, first divided the cily into thirty 
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curiccy or courts, and the people into three tribes, and having 
tixovi the state of things, he took an opportunity of carry- 
ing off the Sabine women, while they attended some public 
games. This gave rise to a long and violent wa^ with the 
Sabines ; but, by the interposition of the females who ha f 
been made captive, it was agreed that Tatius, the Sabine 
general, should share with Romulus the government of 
Rome ; h^ being slain, the sole power was vested in Ro- 
mulus, A. C. 753. 

Numa PompUius succeeded llomnlus. He turned his 
thoughts to the cultivation of peace, instituted religious 
rites, and added two months more to the year, which till 
that time consisted of ten only. 

Tullus Ilostilius was impatient of peace, and born for 
arms ; he destroyed the old city Alba, transferring all its 
inhabitants and riches to Rome. 

Ancus Martius enlarged the city of Rome, by taking in 
the Aventine Mount, and the Janiculum; he also, ac-* 
cording to some historians, built Ostia, at the mouth of the 
Tiber. 

Tarquinius Priscus is said to have instituted the games 
of tlic Circus, to have laid the foundation of the Capitol, 
and made drains for carrying olf the filth of the city. He 
increased the number of senators, and subdued some of the 
neighbouring people, and at last was, in his old age, killed 
by the sons of his predecessor. 

Servius Tullius made several regulations fo; the public 
good. He first established the census, which he ordered to 
be made every fifth year. From the census, he divided the 
people into classes, and centuries, pr hundreds. Bat after 
he had reigned 44 years with the greatest applause, he was 
cut off by the execrable parricide of his daughter and his 
son-in-law, Tarquin, The former is said to have driven her 
chariot overjhe body of her father. 

Tarquin, surnamed the Proud, governed the kingdom 
with the same wicked cruelty and tyranny by which be 
came to it. He is said to have been the first who erected 
prisons, and practised tbrtures in Rome . While this tyrant 
was besieging Ardea, the citizens made use of the pretence 
given them by the attempt his son Sextus made upon the 
chastity of Lucretia to be freed from his tyranny. Tarqain 
lived 13 years after his banishment. Thus the regal power, 
hateful to the Romans, was abrogated in the 244th ywir 
from Ine building of the city, and .509 A. C. 
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After the'expalsion of the kiiigy,. a republican furni of 
government was established, under two magistrates, annu- 
ally' elected, called Consuls, whose o£Sce consisted in super- 
intending the rites of religion, in controling the finances, 
in levying and commanding armies, and in presiding at 
public assemblies. 

In periods of imminent danger, however, they chose a 
Dictator, whom they invested with a temporary 4espotism ; 
but the people being dissatisfied with their share in the 

f overnment, were allowed to choose five magistrates, called 
'ribunes, whose number was afterwards increased to ten, 
and whose office consisted in defending the oppressed, and 
in bringing the enemies of the people to justice. 

The Decemviri were ten persons elected for the institu- 
tion of new laws, and invested with absolute power fur one 
year. Appius Claudius, one of the number, attempted to 
render the office perpetual ; bnt the people punished the 
meditated usurpation, and restored the consular and tribu- 
nitian power, which had been set aside under the decemviri. 

In the year of the city 394 the Gauls, under their leader 
Brennus, invaded Italy, took and plundered Rome, and 
afterwards laid it in ashes. From this state the Homans 
had scarcely risen when they began to subdue many of the 
neighbouring nations ; and in lcs| than 500 years from its 
foundation by Romulus, they made themselves masters of 
all Italy. 

The Carthaginians were a powerful and very c«mercial 
people on the coast of Africa, where Tuois nov^ lie.s, and 
becoming the rivals of Rome, were regarded enemies. 
These people having granted assistance to the demies of 
Rome, war was declared against them ; and a peace having 
been twice made and broken between the rival states, in 
the third war Carthage was plundered and l"\elled with 
the ground, about 146 A. C. These wars are usually called 
the three Punic wars. 

Pompey and Caesar having both obtained the highest 
dignities, ami neither being willing to own a superior, 
Caesar, who had been victorious in GanI and Britain, being 
made dictator, set out in pursuit of his rival, Pompey, who 
was attended by the senate and consuls : and meeting him 
in the plains of Pharsalia, in Thessaly, the conflict began : 
when Cmsar proving victorious, became master of the liber- 
ties of Rome, 43 years before the birth of Christ. 

All opposition being incfleclual, Cmsar made himself 
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absolute ; till at last be WM assassinated in the henate-boiise 
by the machinations of firatus and Cassius. Bat the Romans 
did not recover their former liberties by the death of Ctesar ; 
for Octavios his nephew, having got rid of ever/ compe- 
titor, had the titles of Emperor and Augustus conferred or 
him by the senate, and became sole master of the Roman 
empire, 31 years before Christ. 

Before we enter upon the state of the Romans under the 
government of emperors, it may be proper to give some 
information respecting their immense empire. 

The empire of Rome received its chief acquisitions 
during the ages of the republic ; and it was the policy of 
Augustus and his successors rather to preserve than extend 
their dominion. Britain, however, was conquered by the 
emperors of the first century of the Christian 6ra, and Dacia 
by Trojan. 

The empire of Rome was about 2000 miles in breadth, 
from the wall of Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia, 
to mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer ; it extended in 
length more than 3000 miles, from the Western Ocean to 
the Euphrates, and was supposed to contain 16,000 square 
miles. The number of subjects who, either as citizens, pro- 
vincials, or slaves, observed the laws of Rome, is estimated 
at 120,000,000. • 

The trade of Rome was as extensive as avarice and 
luxury could make it. Amber was brought from the Baltic, 
and furs from Scylhia. Babylonian carpets and other 
manufactures of the east were in frequent use. Diamonds, 
aromatics and silks, of which a pound was esteemed equal 
to a pound of gold, were annually exchanged in India for 
the silver of Rome. The army upon the peace establish- 
ment consisted, in the time of Adrian, of 375,000 men. The 
annual pay of a Roman soldier was about eleven pounds of 
our money : and after twenty years’ service he was rewarded 
with a hundred pounds sterling, or an equivalent quantity 
of land. 

Every part of the Roman empire was made accessible by 
roads, on which it was easy to travel a hundred miles in a 
day. At the distance of i^ix miles from each other posla 
were established, each of them provided with forty horses, 
of which the use was seldom permitted to any other thaa 
the servants of the public. 

Augustus allayed all the discords with which tlie republic 
had been agitated lie reigned 44 years after tlie battle 
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of Actiam, aod died, A. 0. yearef his age. 
He was assisfed in his government^ ’by Mtedenas, who fa- 
voured the nobles ; and by Agiijprpa, who was friendly to 
the common people, and the commonwealth of Rome. By 
this means Augustus preserved the appearance of a pnpalar 
form of government, even while he was divesting the pe<^le 
of all real authority. Our blessed Redeemer I bsus Christ 
was born in the time of this pacific emperor. This ii the 
era of a new chronology, all Christians computing Events 
from the nativity of Christ. 

Tiberius, the son of Tiberius Nero and Livia Drusilla 
who was afterwards married to Augustus, was .suspicious, 
angry, cruel, and debauched. One of his vilest actions was 
the engagemept of Piso, governor of Syria, to poison bis 
nephew Germanicus, at Antioch, in the 34th year of his age, 
after he had adopted him as his successor. During the 
reign of this emperor Christ was crucified, died, and rose 
from the dead. Tiberius reigned 22 years, lived 78, and 
died A. D. 37. 

Caius Caligula was more a monster than a man ; of him 
Tiberias said, that he brought up a serpent for the Roman 
people. Such was the foll\ of this femperor, that arrogating 
to himself divine majesty, he \^'as sainted wilh^m title 
of Jupiter; and such his barbarity, as to wisHwH^Voman 
people had but one neck, lliat he might egt it^ff at one 
gtroke. He was killed by the tribunes Cassius abd Subitius, 
A. D. 40, having reigned three years, two fiontfas, and 
eight days. 

Claudius, on account of his folly and simplicity, may 
rather be said to have been governed by others than to have 
governed himself. His wife Messaliiia was so debauched 
as to marry Caius Silins during the life of her husband. 
Claudint had another wife called A^ippina, whose son 
H^ero be adopted, to the exclusion of Britannibus, whom be 
had by Messalina. Under this empefor Great Britain was 
redjDQM to the form of a province. He died A. D. 54, 
b^g more than 63 years old, of which he reigned not quite 

years. Tbo revenue which accrued to Rome the 
lildviooes formed an annual income of fifteen or twenty 
milliops, and the people were rxembted, before the time of 
Aagaptao, for a century and a half, from the paymdnt of 
tafll^ Angustus instituted the customs, and a geueraf ex* 
iaftjAone per cent. 

wK, the scourge of mankind, and most crnel of tyrants, 
fotfhe first five years reined with applause. His precep* 
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tors w#ni Bawfcai-fjp wlflop ei Niy tti« one reb««iMd f«r bis 
tmtl i» i«aiil^>fbe for 1^ irfinbm and learmBg- Pro- 
voM lo Yirtootyy fMrpdtaid ateiOnitioM of.MiBie mon, 
'ho ndod at first witfi «o «iaob detoenoj, that «b «0 be was 
to sigB an ordor for.tbe death of anjf peraan, 1 ie asetf to aay, 
1 oritk I eould not mtiU. Bttt aoab ebanging bbi naamrs, 
•bofnit his ^^reeeplors to deato, poisoned his brother Efrt- 
iabmoesf and killed his ittotber Aj|^p|)imi, and his trfses^ 
Oetaviw ■ and Popptea. Hi sanh iato so great barbwrity, 
and socb tooKsh hixarv, as to set fire to the city of Rome, 
to fidi with nets of gold, and never twice to WwaT file same 
otothos. At last, the provinces rising to assert their r%bto, 
be was torsayken by all, and pnt an end to his own Iffe, in 
the tbirty>seeead year of his om, after having reigned 
■rather more tbait thirteen years, A. 1 >. 66 . * 

Ootba was sainted emperor by the Spabi^ army, and 
ooon after slain by the prsetorHms, for exercising too great 
severity npon the soldiers. He reigned eight monthw, and 
was seventy-three years old. 

OtAo, being overcome by Vit^fins, died by bis own bsmd. 
He was reamrkabie only for his wick^ness, and the short- 
ness of his reign ; this being cmly three months and seven 

days. 

ViuSitu was a man d( ineontinent ghttony ; for during 
the short space of seven months, he eonsnmeo ia eafing at 
least six millions of our money. CnieHy was anofiier pro- 
mioond featnre in bis cbaraeter ; hot bis reign was short. 
Vespasian being declared emperor by the Syrian legtonik 
ViteUins, in the d7th year of his i^e^ was dri^ged haifniltod 
into the fteam by the Roman pctf)ple, s^d with ehqhisite 
tortures tom to pieces and thrown into tte^ber. 

VetpaoUM was emaloQS of the virtoes of AwQStas,iiad 
was evcm grieved at the infliction of pUftishmeWf n^ojasfiee 
demandeAit. That batefol propensity, athricr^, however, 
oonnteiiNdanoed these virtees. He reined ten veanii hwd 
died A. D. 76, aged fie. 

Tbus, on aoeoaot of bis stegnlhr humanity, wds* 
tb|.^Iight o# mankind ; be was so generons, that if Imiad 
pflwed a dny.vriteont exercising his nsoal go^ness, be wtod 
this memorable sayrng, « My Mends, 1 have lost a‘cN^^ 
He Aositeyed derasaienr fn file Utetime of hte fMj^; e 
teigned rather more than, two yeai^ and di^ A. 

41, He is topped to have been jpioisoildd 
who SBcoeeded him. * ' 

fiomUian, btofiier of Titos, was both era^tad iateioas- 
13 CO 
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and persecuted (i)e Christiaos witli tbn greatest rigour. At 
last, detested by al! on account of bis cruelty, be was put 
to death by his own guards. In tbe beginning of bis reign 
be entertained bimseif with killing flies. He was kilM 
A. 1). 90, aged 55, after a reign of 15 years. 

Cocceius Nerva, a man of prudence and moderation, 
acquired the dominion when be was advanced in liie. 

I Having found the burthen of government too heavy for 
» him, he adopted Ulpins Trajan for his successor. He reigned 
I one yesu* and four months, and died A. D. 98, aged 66. 
Vlpius Trajan, a valiant man, well skilled in military 
affairs, was so wise and moderate as to deserve the surname 
of Optimus, or the Best. He subdued all tbe east, and 
destroyed the empire of tbe Partfaians, which had hitherto 
remained uneenquered. Such was the justice of this 
emperor, that when he delivered, according to custom, the 
sword to the chief of the Praetorium, he added, “ Use this 
forme, if I rule with justice, and against me, if I rule 
otherwise.” He reigned nineteen years and six months, and 
died in Cilicia, as some relate, by poison, A. D. 117, aged 
64. He built tbe famous pillar called by his name in seven 
years. In hisreign flourished Plutarch, Lucian, the Younger 
Pliny, Suetonius, Florus, and Tacitus. 

A^ius Adrianus was equally distinguished for his vices 
and his virtues. He reduced to obedience, after great 
slaughter, the tumultuous Jews, who had revolted, and had 
Barchochebas for their leader. He had an excellent 
memory, and was skilled in the minutest art. He reigned 
20 years and 11 months, and died, aged 63, A. D. In 

his time lived Ptolemy^ of Alexandria the astronomer. 
Justin, and A ulus Gellius. He came into Britain, and di- 
vided Scotland from England by a wall of 80,000 paces. 
He was tbe author of those celebrated verses to hi&^nl, 

** Animula vagukt,” &c. which have been so sncct^niy 
paraphrased by Pope in his “ Vital apart' of heavenly flUSe.’' 

> Antoninus Pius, who was adopted by Aunan for hisvi^es, 

' his bnmanity, and the sweetness of his manners, acquired 
the distinctive appellation of the Pious. He never waged 
war, but governed tbe world by his authority alone. He 
died A. D. 161, ^ed 75, after a reign of 23 yeqrs In his 
time flourished Polycarp, Jostin the Christian martyr, 
Galen, and uElian. • 

Marcus AursUus was so devoted to philosophy, as to ac- 
duire the name of the Philosopher. He was in all things a 
prince of the d^utcat muderation, and was successful in tbe 
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war witfa the Marcomaoni and Qnadi, The memorable 
saying of Piato was constantly repeated by him ; Happy it 
thaiattaUwherephilosophersar* htngSy andHngsphilosophert. 
He died in Paaaonia, A. D. 180, aged 68, o.' which be 
reigned 19 years. 

During the reigns of Nerra, Trajan, ^Adrian, and the 
Antonines, the Roman world was governed with judgment, 
and protected with vigour. The happiness of the people 
expressed the virtue and the ability of their sovereign 
Succeeding ages of misery and oppression remembered with 
fond regret the mildness of Nerva, and A!ie genius of 
Adrian. The image of Marcus Antoninus was preserved by 
many among those of their household gods, and the justice 
of Trajan was recorded in the congratulatory addresses of 
the senate, when they wished, upon the acoession of a new 
emperor, That he might surpass the felicity of Augustus 
and the virtue of Trajan.” 

Lucius Commodus succeeded ; the unworthy son of a most 
worthy father. For in cruelty, lust, fool and base arts, he 
most resembled Nero. He was killed for bis barbarity ; and 
the senate pronounced him an enemy to men and gods. He 
ascended the throne A. D. 180, and died in the year 192 : 
be is supposed to have been nineteen years old at his 
accession. Commodus vwas remarkably dextrous in the 
manly exercise of destroying wild beasts by the spear and 
the bow : but his character was stained by the folly of 
exhibiting these qualifications to the public. He was 
detested for his enormity and infamous debauchery. 

Helvius Pertinax was 69 years old before he began to 
reign ; he was chosen by the prsejorian guard, and approved 
by the senate on account of bis experience. He was mur- 
dered by the soldiery, A. D. 193, before he had reigned three 
months. After his death the empire was put up to sale by 
his murderers, and was bought by Didius Julianas, a lawyer, 
who was soon put to death. He reigned only 66 days, and 
was succeeded by Severus. 

^ Septimus Severus was a man whose severity coincided with ! 
his name. He encountered and conquered Pescenniua Niger, . 
prefect in Syria, and Clodius Albinus, prefect in Britam] 
who were both competitors for the empire. He died at 
York, A. D. 211, after having reigned 17 years, aged 67. 

• Autoninus Caracalla and GetOy two sonsof Severos, reigned 
with equal authority after the death of their father. €cta 
was of a mild temper, the other rash, Bcrce, and crurf : betire 
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f iruceeded perpetual discord betweou tliu Jjiotbers. At last 
3araoalla killed Gcta in the arms of Itis utoUier. After « 
cruel and abominable reiffB of aix years, the career of this 
monster was terminated by assassination, A. D. 217. 

Tlie disorders in the empire, which beaao with Cotamo- 
dus, continued for about a century, tilt the accession of 
LKocletian. That interval was filled by the reigns of 
Heliogabalus, Alexander, Severus, Maximin, Go«liaO) De^ 
cios, Gallus, Valertanus, Gallianus, Claudius, Aurelianus, 
Tacitus, Probus, and Catos, a period the annals of wbiob 
fumisb neither information nor amusement. The reign of 
Alexander Severus should be excepted. The character of 
this mild, beneficent, and enlightened prince, seems the 
more amiable, when contrasted with those who preceded and 
followed him. 

ConsUtn/iutf ' tbe father of Constantine the Great, was 
created consul, A. D. 291. He and Gallerius were emperors 
in 304. by (he resignation of Maximilian and Diocletian. 
Coustanliiu; died at York, A. D. 306. With him ended the 
state of Hfkine under the pagan emperors. 

Constant ine the Great began to reign A. D- 306. Tfao 
first years ofhis « vernment were disturbed by the efforts 
of Maxentins m the west, and Maximin in the east, his 
citileagues in the empire, to root,, out Christianity. But 
.Maxentius perished miserably. afi<‘r he had been defeated 
111 a pitched battle by Coiisituutiac : ut Ibis time a cross is 
said to have appeared in the heavens, with this inscription, 
In hoc siyno vinces, Under this banner sbalt thou conquer : 
but the account of this supernatural appearance is generally 
disbelieved by those who are not influcuced by papal sapmr* 
htitiun. Some time after Maximin died. Licinius, who had 
married the sister of Con.stantine, yet survived, but not long 
after he also was slain. These tyrants being thus removed. 
GoDstanline openly professed the Christian religiuq. While 
be was jeta novice iu the faltbhe fluctuated between the sect 
or heresy of Arias and the orthodox opinion of Athanasius, 
although he professed to be a resolute defender of the degrees 
of the council of Nice. By him the seat of the empire was 
removed from Home to %zan6um, where a new city waa 
raised, aad from bis name called Cosutmitmople. He 
reigii^ 611 the year 337, when he died, leaving behind 1mi]| 
three sons, Constans, Constantine, a^ Coostantius. He 
was baptized a littio before his death. In his family be 
was uaforlunsS^. fie took off bis brother*iD*kw itieinius 
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for hu treacliery, put to dealb liis own son Crispus on lim 
complaints of liis wife Fansta, and condemned £er to die, 
i'or Laving falsely accused bis son. 

Constantinople was dedicated A. D. 580, oi 554, and 
contained, a century after its foundation, acapitol or school 
of learning, a circus, two tlieatres, eight public and 153 
private pa^s, 52 porticoes, five granaries, eight aqueducts, 
tour spaoieus halls, 14 churches, 14 palaces, and 322 streets. 
There were 583 permanent garrisons upon Oie frontiers of 
tlie eiupire, and the military establishment nnder the 
successor^ of Constantine consisted of 645, (h)0 soldiers. 
The new capital was characterized by eastern splendour, 
luxury, and voluptuousness,. ^d the cities of Greece were 
decoded for its embellishment. 

The empire was divided among the three'sons of Con* 
stantine, and, as is usual in such cases, an intestine war broke 
out with great fur\ . But Constantine, who began the war 
against Constans, w as slain near Aquiieia. Constans not 
long after met with the same fate. Italy, Africa, and lUy- 
ricum were apportioned to him, and upon the death of 
Constantine, in 340, he came to the possessiou of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain. He was the great patron of Athanasius ; 
and was killed by tlte treachery of Magnentius, whose lile 
be bad formerly saved. If o was 50 years old, of which be 
reigned 13. Constantius lived upwards of 40, and reigned 
25 years. He took the part of the Arians, and persecuted 
the orthodox party. He died A. D. 361. 

Julian was named the Apostate from having renounced 
the Christian faith, through the infinence of some pfailoso* 
pbers, under whom be bad studied al Athens. He abstained 
indeed from murder and bloodshed, but took another 
course ; he fomented divisions among the Christians, de- 
prived the youth of a learned education, and stripped them 
of their fortunes. Whenever the Christians complained of 
this injurious treatment, be only ridiculed, them, answering 
in the words of Christ himself, “ Blessed are the poor.” At 
length, that he might give the Christian religion a deadly 
vvdund, he attempted to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, 
hut this undertaking was frustrated, as Ammianus Murcel* 
linos, a heathen writer, testifies, by fiamea bursting aat(^ 
the ground. The church suffered much by the oandoct of 
this* emperor, who endeavoured to undermine tha very 
foundations of the Christian religion, lie was slain in bgt t fe 
with the Persians, in tlie thirty-first year of bis age, aftw a 
reign of three vears, A. D. .S63. 3 al'ian was the sUve of llov 
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most bigolod soperstitioD, .believing in omeiM and auguries, 
and fancying himself favoured with an actual intercourse 
with the gods and goddesses. 

Jovian, a cf^tain of the domestic guards, was declared 
emperor by the suffrages of the army, A. D. The short 

reign of Jovian (a period of seven months) was mild and 
equitable; ho favoured Christianity, and restored its votaries 
to all their privileges as subjects. He died suddenly, at the 
age of thirty-three. 

Valentinian, on the death of Jovian, was chosen emporur 
by the army. * He caused bis brother Valens to take the 
name of Augustus. He waged war with the Alemanni, the 
Saxons, the Quadi, and other northern nations, and died in 
Pannonia, A. D. 3G7. Valens, who bad a quarrel with the 
Goths, being wounded in a battle, retired to a small cottage 
for safety ; but was burnt alive by those barbarians. He 
was a constant protector of tlie Arians. In the reign of 
Valens the Goths took possession of Dacia, and were knowj 
by the distinct appellation of Ostrogoths and Visigoths, or 
Eastern and Western Goths. The irruptions of these bar- 
barians became frequent and extensive. In the battle of 
Adrianople two-thirds of the Roman army were cut to 
pieces, and the Goths often approached within sight of the 
walls of Constantinople. 

Gratian commenced his reign, A. D. S75. He was 
educated by Ansonius the poet, whom bo advanced to be 
consul, and associated Tiieodosius with hiniself in the 
government, who ruled with great ability the eastern and 
western empire. He defeated the Germans, and made a 
great slaughter of them, and was therefore called Aleman- 
nicus. He was a good friend to St. Ambrose, but fond of 
sports and bunting, and of foreign rather than his own 
soldiers. He was murdered by Andragathias, general to 
Maximus, governor of Gaul. , 

Theodosius, surnamed the Great, was adorned with all the 
virtues of a Christian emperor, and though an excellent 
general, never engaged in any unnecessary war. He was 
a prince of- singuhff goodness and humanity ; courteous to 
all. His character was worthy of the best ages of the 
Roman state. He successfully repelled the encroachments 
ot the barbarians, and secured the prosperity of bis people 
by salutary laws. He died after a reign of eighteen years, 
assigning to his sons, Arcadius and Honorius, the separate 
sovereignties of East and West, A. D. In this reign 

(he 'iimvMi, ol heathen dcito-.s, which had hitherto been 
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silently permitted, was abolished by the severest restrictions. 
The temples were destroyed, the images thrown down, and 
every opportunity of festal celebration careiully prevented. 
Ader the legal establishment ot Christianity, the sovereignt) 
became more safe, as well as more sacred ; and the murden 
and violent deaths of the emperors ceased with the abolition 
of idolatry. Constantine weakened the sinews of the empire 
by transferring the seat of it to Byzantiam, and drawing 
off to the east those veteran legions which defended the 
boundaries, by encamping on the banks of the Pannbe and 
the Rhine. The western provinces being depriv^ of their 
security, were exposed to the incursions of the northern 
nations. The emperors by associating too many colleagues 
with them in the government, caused the empire to be 
divided into factions ; endless divisions and fbtestine wars 
were the natural consequence. 

Arcadius and Honorius in their reigns suffered tne bar- 
barian nations to establish themselves on the frontier pro- 
vinces, both of the east and west. The Huns overspread 
Armenia, Cappadocia, and Syria. The Goths, under Alaric, 
ravaged to the borders of Italy, and laid waste Achaia 
to the Peloponnesus. Stilicho, an able general, made a 
noble stand against these invaders, but the weakness of 
Arcadius, and the machioStiuns of his rivals, frustrated all 
his plans. 

Alaric^ now styled King of the Visigoths, and already 
master of Greece, prepared to add Italy to his new dominions. 
After he had passed the Alps, he was met and defeated by 
Stilicho, who then commanded the armies of Honorius. In 
this interval, a torrent of the Goths* breaking down upon 
Germany, forced the nations whom they subdued (the Suevi. 
Alani, and Vandals) to precipitate themselves upon Italy. 
They joined their arms to those of Alaric, and thus reinforc^ 
determined tt) overwhelm Rome : the promise of 4000 
pounds weight of gold induced him to change his purpose; 
but this promise having been repeatedly broken, he revenged 
i6hnself by the sack and plunder of the city, A. D. 410. 
He was sparing of the lives of the vanquished, and evinced 
a singular liberality of spirit, by his anxiety to preserve 
from destruction every ancient edifice. Alaric died at the 
era of his highest glory, while he was preparing for the 
conquest of Sicily and Africa. Honoring, instead of pro- 
fiting by this event to recover his lost provinces, made a 
treaty with his successor Atuaipbus, and ceded \ > him a 
portion of Spain. 
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At a time like this, wlien the power of the state war 
Rambled, the weaiUi and authority of individuals was enor- 
mous. There were senators who received the annual 
stipend of JC 160,000. The public distributions of bread, 
oacon, oil, and wine, were supported at the expense of .several 
millions, and the lazy population might retire from the 
eUemosvnarygTiiti& cation of their appetites to the enjoyments 
of the theatre, the circus, and the bath. * 

In the east the mean and dissolute Arcadius died, in the 
year 40^ leaving that empire to his infant son, Theodosius 
the Second, whose sister Fulcheria swuyt'd Uie sceptre with 
much prudence and ability. Honurius died in the year 423. 
The laws of Arcadius and liouorius were, with some few 
exceptions, remorfcablo for their wisdom and equity. 

The Vandals^ under Genseric, subdued the Roroun pro- 
vince in Africa. The Huns, in the east, extended their con- 
ooests from the borders of China to the Baltic Sea. Undei 
Attila they laid waste Moesia and Thrace ; and Theodosius, 
^ter a vain attempt to murder the barbarian geijerul, 
inglorionsiy submitted to pay him annual tribute. Aliila, 
wth an army of 500,000 men, threatened the total destriu - 
lion of the empire. He was opposed by ..iEtius, general ui 
Valentinian III. then emperor of toe west, who was shut 
up in Rome by the arms of the bhrbarian, and compelled to 
parcba.se a peace. After V'alentinian, there was a succession 
of princes or rather of names, for the events o.' their 
reigns do not deserve a detail. Tlie empire of the w est 
come to a final period in the reign of Romulus, the sou uf 
Orestes, who had the surname of Augustulus bestowed on 
him. c 

Odoacer, Prince uf the Ileruii, subdued Italy, and spared 
the life of Augustulus, on condition that he resigned the 
throne, A. D. 476. There is a period of 1224 years from 
the building of Rome to the extinction of. the western 
empire. Its min was the inevitable conseijucnce of its 
greatness. The extension of its dominion relaxed the vigour 
of its frame— the victorious legions were infected by the 
vices uf the nations which they had subdued— their com- 
manders were corrupted by foreign lu.vuries— patriotic 
ardour was supplanted by selfish interest — the martial spirit 
'vas debased purposely by the emperors, who dreaded it.s 
ftfect on themselves— and the whoW mass, thus enervatei^ 
tell an easy prey to a torrent of barbarians. 

Theodoric, I’rincc of the Ostrogoths, afterwards deservedly 
named the‘dt tat at1<-irirUvt the rccii\eiv of Italy. 2k‘im, 
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eni|)er.)i v{ [hr va f, leaving promised him the sove eiguty as 
the reward of lus success. The standard of Thei doric was 
attended by the whole nation of Ostrogoths. After repeated 
con(juests, ht' compelled Odoacer to surrender all Italy. The 
Runuius, wdio had but tasted of happiness under Odoacer, 
were peculiarly fortunate in having Theodoric for their 
ruler. Ho pos. ossed every talent and virtue of a sovereign; 
his equity.and chunoncy rendered him a blessing to his sub- 
jects : he made alliances with the Franks, Visigoths, Bur- 
gundians, and V^andals; ami he left a peaceabh sceptre to 
his grandson Athalaric. The mother ot this infant ruled 
with wisdom and moderation. 

On the decline of the Roie-.n ( mpirc an almost total 
ignorance of the useful arts had *aken possession of the 
western world. A barbarous, iliiierate people, who in 
hostile troops then poured themselves into the western pro- 
vinces, gave the hrsf blow to learning, Academies were 
ruined, libraries burnt, and the learned compelled to shut up 
their schools, and relinquish their studies* Nor were the 
Christian priests less (oacerned in the destruction oi letter^, 
When paganism prevailed, they received continual injuries 
from the great philusophi'rs ; and even now' found them 
very troublesome enemies. They not only armed themselveb 
against those teachers, ^ut* endeavoured to foibid then 
writings of whafeviu* s(»rt, as dangerous and pernicious. 
Both hastened (ho (ie.struction of letters; yet tl is age pro- 
duced some learned men. x\moiig the Christians, Sulpicins 
Severus, Cyril of xMexandria, Socrates, Sozomon, Theodo- 
ret, Isidore, Sidonius Apollinaris, &c. were of the first class. 
The most celebrated among the pa^^ans were Zusimus and 
Olympiodorus, 

Justinian, the ruler of the eastern empire, was a prince ot 
mean ability, vain, capricious, and Ixrannical. The Roman 
name, however, arose for a time from its abasement by th^ 
merits of its generals, the most renowned of whom was 
Eelisarius, the support of his throne. He was one of the 
greatest and most successful generals tlmt ever lived ; he 
subdued the Vandals and restored Africa t(» the Roman em- 
pire, after it had been separated for more than one hundrei 
years ; he refused the kingdom of the Goths ; and his arms 
and policy composed the disputes of the performers in the 
cirgus and amphitheatre. These were the factions of the 
green and light blue (colours worn by the performers) which 
had assumed a serious appearance, and threatened to hurl 
lustinian from the thrune. Belisarius wresttMl ilalv from 
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its Gothic sovereign, and once more restored it for a shor 
space to the dominion of its ancient masters. The heroic 
Totila, the leader of the Goths, besieged and took the city 
of Rome, bat forbore to destroy it, at the request of Belisa- 
rius. This great man was compelled to evacuate Italy; and 
on his return to Constantinople, the emperor ordered his 
eyes to be put out ; and he lay at the foot of a bridge, soli- 
citing alms in these words. Date oholum Jielisario. 

He was superseded in the command of the armies by the 
eunuch Narses, who defeated Totila in a decisive engage- 
ment, in which the Gothic prince was slain. He invited 
the Lombards to avenge his injuries, who overrun and 
conquered the country, A. D. 568. 

The eastern empire was particularly flourishing in the 
teigu of JnstiQian. The emperors themselves accelerated 
the rum of the empire by their luxury and indolence. The 
Bulgarians claimed part of the empire, as did the Saracens, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Cilicia, and the neighbouring re- 
gions and afterwards overrunning the rest of the Roman 
world, they laid siege to Constantinople itself. These were 
followers of Mahomet; who, a(tuat('d by fanatic rage, 
believed the whole world was destined for them, and tliere- 
ore uttaekud the ueiglihounng nations witli irresistible fury. 
When the empire could scarcely defend itself against these 
.Saracens, Constantinople w as taken liy Raid win, Earl of 
Flanders. There ap|K'<tred also another emperor at Trehi- 
sond, that city and the regions roniid it being torn tfom the 
rest of the Roman empire, which was at last totally de- 
stroyed by the Turks. They fust, in the reign of llcraclins, 
passing through the Caspian Straits, wandered far and wide 
over the east, embraced the Mahometan religion, ami 
were divided into several principalities. But the rest being 
broken and evlinct, the posltrity of Othoman, or Othmau, 
alone look tlie lead, and ever siiieo tlie Turkish sovereigns 
liavv' ashumvd vlif name nt Othomans. The'c Olhonian 
prinee.>, commoidy railed Turks, having subdued the greatest 
part of the provinces possessed by the Saracens, swallowed 

ujj the rest of the Itoaiau empire, and Coastantinoph was 
tukea by them in the year 14dS, which has ever since been 
the imperial seat of the Turkish emperors. 
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MODERN HISTORY 


It is impossible to enumerate the kingdoms or states 
which weg3 formed on the extinction of the Roman power 
in the west ; amidst dark ages and barbarous nations, history 
records only ignorance and crimes; it is suflicient to remark, 
that from its rums arose all the principal states et iiurupe. 


GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Germany, whose eldest son or heir was 
usually elected King of the Romans, as a prdiminary step to 
his succession to the empire, affect(‘d (v be the representative 
of the ancient Romans; and hefore (he late subversion, 
Germany conlaiiu'cl not fewer than soreroign princes, 
jndependenf in llieir own (hmiinions, but forming* orio 
politnal which roc'ogni^ed the emperor as its head* 

The imjMTial familj derive tlieir origin from 

llodulpli, ('UiUit (d llapslmrg, who by his bravery and 
iiiklress addctl jseviTal extim^jive roiinlries to the empire, and 
lonned a plan of aggraifdizeraent, which his family long 
pursued. 

The llrsl enijwror, after the dignity heennie eh^ tive, w'a.s 
( oiirade, Count of IVanconia, who died in f)lf), and w^as 
succeeded l>\ IIeur\, surnamed tlui Fowler, a prince of c©n- 
sidcualde talents : and wli(> again was siu’ceeded bv his son 
Dlho I, lli<‘ must powciful priiuv of his agCj and justly 
named the Great. 

lli'nry IW railed the (ueat, ascmidcd the thiore* i/i J056’, 
when enl\ an infant, and had to maintain a pmpetnal strug- 
gle w’itii tliC4 popes, at that time the terroi and the scrairgc 
"I pnnees, and to whom his son 11 eu»'y \ . dasgruia fulU 
su; rendered \V\e right o\ invehliVviTe. 

Henry V . was succeeded by luolbatiOjHube cd 
lembourg; but \n the re\gn o? bis successor.^ CuumVAXV. 
lV\e soNerei'gwVy vj‘0is 

\v\vnse ^aiuWy G\ie\pb, ^bWe V\\e 

was a native of Heighibclin; and this cireumstanee gave 
rise to the Guclphs and Ghibellines the former of which 
espoused llu^ interest of the pope, the latter of the emperor* 
FrediM’ic Farliaros.s.i followed Fonrade III whom lie 
wa:> nephew, and j'astilied the choice thar C .d, ! o .-j nude ot 
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biiUrf His SOD, Henry VI. imitated his glorious example, 
but Frederic II. the next emperor, lost all the acquisitions 
of bis predecessors, and submitted to the influence of the 
pope. In 1338, however, the Pragmatic Sanction was 
established, which declared that the pope had no right to 
interfere in the election of an emperor. 

In the reign of Maximilian I. the Netherlands became a 
part of the empire, about which time also Gcimany was 
divided into circles. 

Maximilian was succeeded by Charles V. the most illus* 
trious of all* the emperors of Germany, and whose power 
extended over both hemispheres; but becoming disgusted 
with the world, he resigned the empire to his brother Fer- 
dinand, and the kingdom of Spain to his son Philip IT. 

Leopold I. « during his reign concluded the peace of 
Westphalia, and saw his capital, Vienna, which had been 
besieged by the rebellious Hungarians, aided by the Turks, 
relieved by the valour of Sobeiski, King of Poland. His 
son and successor Joseph I. who mounted the imperial 
throne in 1705, in conjunction with the allies, carried on a 
successful war against France. 

Charles VI. at his death leaving no male issue, the Aus- 
trian dominions devolved to Maria Theresa, whose husband 
Francis I. Grand Duke of Tuscan^, was finally raised to the 
imperial dignity, after the death of Charles VII. Elector of 
Bavaria, who bad intermediately swayed the sceptre. 

Joseph II. who succeeded Francis I. was a wise and be- 
nevolent prince, on whose death, without issue, his l)rotber 
Leopold II. Duke of Tuscany, was elevated to the imperial 
dignity in 1790; and in jess than two years left the throne 
to his son Francis II. whose reign was eventful beyond any 
thing that can be named in the annals of Germany. Em- 
barking early in the confederacy against France, and being 
unsuccessful, by the treaty of Campo Formdo he was 
obliged to cede the Netherlands to that power. The war 
being again renewed with no belter success, was terminated 
by the peace of Luneville. Another coalition was formed 
to resist the insatiate ambition of Buonaparte, and fortune 
being still in the favour of that usurper, the emperor was 
obliged to conclude the treaty of Presbiirg, and to make 
many fresh sacrifices ; among which was that of renouncing 
the dignity of Emperor of Germany, and to assume otily 
that of Emperor of Austria. At length however by tbe late 
change in the politics of Europe, in which this prince took 
tio decided a part, he has recovered most of his dominions. 
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FRANCE. 

The ancient name of France was Gaul; it received the 
/brraer name from the Franks, a German tribe, who nndei 
Clovis established the French monarchy. 

On the death of Clovis, a civil war arose between ins 
sons and their successors, who could not agree in theji 
divisions «f the kingdom. At length Pepin, nja}or (d the 
palace, assumed the sovereignty, and transmitted it to his 
posterity. 

Flis successor was Charlemagne, who, on tlie demise of 
his brother Carioman, became sole monarch of France ; 
and during a lung and glorious reign of 45 years, extended 
his dominion over the greatest part of Europe, and was 
crowned at Rome in 800. The. posterity cf Charlemagne 
filled the throne till 987 ; when Jlegh Capet, a potent chief 
obtained possession of sovereign power ; and thus founded 
the third dynasty of kings in this country. 

The most memorable events which took place in the 
succeeding reigns were the Crusades, which commenced 
in the reign of Philip I, at the persuasion of Peter the 
11 ermit, and with the approbation ol‘ Pope Urban ; the 
institution of parliaments, under the icif^n of Philip IV. 
surnamed the Fair, who fell an onl} daughter, and in whom, 
in consequence of the Salic law, which excludes females, 
the direct line of Capet ended, and Philip de A alois, the 
next male iieir, was raised to tlio throne in J3i^8 ; tlie claim' 
made to lh(3 French crown by Edward HI. of England ; and 
the battle of Cressy, gained by that monarch. 

Henry V. of England having giiined the battle of Agin- 
court, in 1420, a treaty was concluded, by which his son, 
tlio uiilbi lunate Henry VI. was crowned King of France at 
Paris ; bnt towards the dose of that century the French 
recovered /rom the English all their possessions in that 
country, much to the happiness of both nations. 

Joan of Arc, the pretended prophetess, who was after 
wards inliumanly burnt for sorcery, distinguished herself in 
the reign of Charles VII. and was principally instrumental 
in delivering her country from the English. 

For thirty years, however, France was harassed by civil 
wars, which began in the reign of Francis 11. and which 
were occasioned by attempts to extirpate the protestants, 
or Huguenots, as they were called. At length, in the reign 
of Charles IX. religious furv broke out in all its violence. 
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and on the e\e ut' Saint Bartholomew, 1572, about 70,00(1 
protestants were murdered by the order of that execrable 
monarch. 

In Henry III. ended the line of Valois, when Henry IV 
of the house of Bourbon, ascended the throne ; and prov- 
ing one of the best and most amiable of princes, justly^ 
obtained the title of Great ; but fell by the hand of a fanati(;C. 
in 1610. ^ I 

In the reign of Louis XIII. his minister Richelieu, ii 
order to put an end to the disorders which prevailed, had' 
recourse to the bold measure of establishing an absolute 
government; and the fetters which had been forged were 
rivetted under Louis XIV. a man of the most restless spirit 
and unbounded ambition ; but who, after a series of de- 
feats by the English and their confederates, was obliged 
to conclude the peace of Rhyswick. This prince, who 
notwithstanding his ambition, had some great and splendid 
qualities, was succeeded by his great-grandson, Louis XV. 
a weak and debauched monarch : and upon his demise, in 
1774, his grandson, Louis XVI, mounted the throne, and 
expiated the political crimes and follies of his predecessors, 
by falling under the stroke of the guillotine, Jan. 21, 1793; 
while, a few months after, his queen, Maria Antionetta of 
Austria, shared the same fate, in consequence of one of the 
most tremendous revolutions that had over agitated and 
afflicted the human race. Royalty being abolished, a 
republic was established, which waged a successful war with 
the principal powers of Europe, at the same time that it 
was torn with intestine divisions, and disgraced by atrocities 
that make the heart shudder to contemplate. 

The republic, however, was not of long duration, for 
after various modifn ations, in which the name of liberty 
had been prostituted to the most unworthy purposes of fac- 
tion, and deluges of blood had been spilt, it wasd’ouiid that 
die theories of government which had been lornied were 
incompatible with practice ; and Buonaparte, a successful 
and enterprising general of the revolution, seized on the 
executive power, under the title of First Consul, and asso- 
ciated two others with him, in name, but without authority. 

Soon after he assumed the title of Emperor of the French, 
and King of Italy ; established a military government ; 
restored the profession of Christianity in France, and "a 
variety of civil instilulions, which the frenzy of the ic- 
volution had ahohshcl. Eoi some tune ho rarried his 
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victorJoas arms from one side of Europe to the otl)er; l.y 
force or fraud, annexed JIo//and, as well as many of the 
smaller states, to France, and <lictatcd terms of peace to 
every country except Great Britain, But the ambition 
which had prompted these excesses became his ruin : altei 
repeated defeats in Spain, Porhi<,^aI, Russia, Gern.any, arn 
France, he was compelled to yield the sovereignty of the 
latter to one of its native princes, who had long found an 
asylum in England. Buonaparte, however, whose ambition 
is ever restless, has recently made an attempt to regain his 
usurped dominion, but without any permanent success ; and 
Louis XVIII. has a second time ascended the throne of his 
ancestors, amidst the acclamations of (he French people 

SPAI.X 

On the decline of tlie Roman powe r Spain became a prey 
to the Suevi, the Vandals, and (he Alani. Adolphus, King 
of the Gotlis, subdued them, and founded the kingdom of 
the*Visigoths, in 411, which continued till 712, when Spain 
was conquered by the Saracens. At length, in the 15th 
century, an union of the diflerent states or kingdoms took 
jdace under Ferdinand and Isabella, in whose reign, and 
under whose auspices, Columbus discovered America. 

Ferdinand was succeecled bj bis grandson, Charles V. 
who, after filling Europe with his fame, resigned the crown 
to his son, Philip II. a gloomy and vindictive Urant, who 
united Portugal to his dominions, but who lost the Seven 
Provinces of the Netherlands, in 1579. 

Under Philip IV. Portugal rebelled, and established its 
independence. Under his successor, Philip V. the first of 
the house of Bourbon, extensive wars involved Europe, 
which were concluded by the treaty of Utrecht. Charles 
111. entered into the famous family-compact, and waged 
an unequal •war with England. Charles IV. at first made 
a demonstration against the French re\olulionists ; but 
changing sides, he became a vassal to PVance, and Buona- 
parte, taking advantage of his weakness, carried both him 
and his son, now styled Ferdinand VII. prisoners into France. 
He then endeavoured to place his brother Joseph on the 
throne of Spain- But the opposition he met with from the 
Spaniards, and the powerful support they for several years 
received from England, conspired finally to defeat his 
project and lo deliver this unhappy country from so gallinr 
a tyranny. 
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.SWEDEN, DENMARK, AND NORWAY. 

The history of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, at an 
early period, is necessarily obscure; and, as is usual uinon^ 
uncivilized nations, we lind little except revolutions and 
massacres. At length they were united under Margaret 
Waldemar, by the treaty of Calmar, 1387. But Gustavus 
Vassa, a descendant of the ancient kings of Sweden, re- 
covered the liberty of his country in 1544, and the states 
made the crown hereditary in his family. 

The most remarkable events during the reigns of his suc- 
cessors are the following: Gustavus Adolphus, a most illus- 
trious prince, was killed at the battle of Liiizen, in 1532 ; 
his daughter Christina resigned the crown in favour of his 
cousin, Charles' Gustavus ; Charles XIF. one of the most 
extraordinary men that the world ever saw, closed his mor- 
tal career at the siege of Fredrickshall, in 1718 Gustavus 
III. though he had sworn to preserve the liberties of the 
Swedes, in violation of his oath rendered himself absolute, 
and was assassinated at a masked ball, in 1792. On his death 
his son, Gustavus IV. ascended the throne, but has recently 
been deposed, and his uncle called to reign in his stead ; 
while one of the principal generals of the French empire, 
Bernadolte, is invested with the tifle of Crown Prince. 

POLAND. 

Poland was partitioned, in 1795, under the reign of 
Stanislaus Au^nslus, by the c ourts of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria ; and since that time has undergone farther changes 
by the victories of the French over the Austrians and the 
Prussians. 

The form of its government was elective monarchy ; and 
under John Soheiski, the greatest of its sovereign's, it made a 
distinguished figure among the European powers. 

PRUSSIA. 

Prussia, formerly a marquisate, and then an electoratt 
was raised to a regal government, in 1701, by Frederick, 
son of Frederick William, surnamed the Great, who had 
paved the way to the attainment of this dignity, and wjio 
was succeeded by his son of the same name, a wise and 
politic prince. 

Frederick William was ‘lof-ct'cde 


is son (Hlerick 1 1 
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a great and warlike king, who filled Europe with the terror 
of his arms, while he cultivated the arts of peace occasion- 
ally with no Jess success. He left the throne to his nephew, 
Frederick William IL a weak and unprincipled prince, who 
dving in 1797, was succeeded by Frederick Willian Ilf. 

RUSSIA. 

t 

Russia^ formerly known by the old name of Muscovy, is 
comparatively a new country, and did not reach any con- 
siderable degree of civilization till about a century ago ; 
though, when properly governed, its power anJ resources 
entitle it to a high rank among the European nations. 

The title of Czar of this country was first assumed by 
John Basilowitz, in 1486, after having liberated Russia 
from the dominion of the Tartars. 

From this period we read only of tyrannical governors 
and barbarous subjects, during a succession of reigns ; for 
it was not till the time of Peter the Great that Russia began 
to assume its consequence. 

That he might improve his people, and instruct them in 
the knowledge and arts of other nations, this prince travelled 
into different countries of Europe, and worked as a com- 
mon ship-carpenter both^ in Holland and England. He 
was the first that assumed the title of Emperor ; he built 
Petersburg, which he made the capital instead of Moscow ; 
extended his dominions by various conquests ; and, in a 
word, was one of the most extraordinary men that ever 
appeared on the theatre of the world. 

His successor was his widow, Catharine, whom he had 
promoted to his throne and his bed, though a poor peasant, 
on account of the talents she displayed ; and she proved 
worthy of his choice. 

Catharin# was succeeded by Peter II. grandson of Petei 
the Great, who performed nothing very remarkable ; but 
who was followed by Anne, Duchess of Courland, an em- 
press of considerable energy of character, and whose reign 
was successful. 

The successor to Anne was John, son to her niece Ca- 
tharine ; but who being deposed and murdered in 1740 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Peter the Great, was elevated 
to the throne, and swayed (?he sceptre with glory. 

Elizabeth was succeeded by her nephew, the Duke of 
Holstein, who took the title of Peter IH. but was soon 
deposed by his consent Catharine, and put to death. 
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A faction, which slio had takni care to form, then raised 
Catharine, the sccmnl eJ' that name, to the throne, which 
she tilled \wth ^h>n, as far as ton(|uest and naliojial 
improvements warrant the e\j)ressii)U ; hut her vices as a 
w'omaiMvere degrading’ to her sex, and the policy by which 
her relation with foreign powers was regulated w^as often 
detestable. 1 etit must be observed, that Russia has gene- 
rally been most fortunate under female n‘igns. 

The successor to Catharine II. was her son, i^ujI Reint- 
witz, who, from natural weakness, or depravity of heart, 
acting the part of a capricious tyrant, w as deposed and mur- 
dered in 1801. 

His son, Alexander Paulowitz, succeeded him, and has 
since made a conspicuous figure in the politics of Europe, 

TURKEY 

The Turks and Huns, who were descendants of the 
ancient Scythians, having established themselves in a tract 
of Asia, called Georgia, or Tiircomania, Othnian, one jf 
their princes, to whom the Ottoman empire owes its name 
and establishment, seized on liythinia; and fixing the seal 
of his government at Prussia, assumed the title of Sultan, 
in 1300. 

The religion of the Turks is Mahometism, so called 
from Mahomet, an impostor, born at Mecca, in Arabia, and 
who, about the year of Christ 022, declared himself the 
greatest and last of the prophets that God would send : and 
by promising his followers the speedy conquest and pos- 
session of t/iis world, and paradise of delight in the 7iexf, 
but more particularly b , the sword, he extended his inihe 
ence; and his tenets are now prole^srd, not onl\ in Turke>, 
but in Arabia, Persia, India, Barbary, Egjpt, and in short 
over the fairest portion of the old world. 

The Janizaries, who are so often mentioned in Turkish 
history, are the guards of the sultan’s person, and wero 
established by Amurath, grandson of Othman. 

Amurath was succeeded by his son Bajazet, surnamei 
Ilderiiiij or the Thunderbolt, who, after gaining many splen 
did victories, was at last defeated and taken prisoner b 
Timur Bee, or Tamerlane, a prince of the Tartars. 

Tlu^ Sultan Mahomet II. justly named the Great, be- 
.•lieged and took Constantinople, which has since been the 
seat of the Turkish empire : and thus put an end to the 
eastern em|)ire of the Romans 
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Selim I. was a warlike prince, who extended the limits of 
the empire by the conquest of Egypt and several conntrios 
of the east. 

Solyman If. celebrated in history, and who rece ved the 
appellation of tlic Magnificent, was unquestionably one ot 
the greatest and most accomplished of all the sultans. He 
conquered the island of Rhodes, and added Hungary to bis 
dominions, thoagh not permanently^ Selim II. his son and 
successor, distinguished himself likewise by besieging and 
taking Cyprus ami Tunis, 

Amurath II. extended his dominions in various quarters ; 
>ut with him the general good fortune and power of the 
Turks seem to have declined, for since that time, in the 
reigns of Mahomet V. and Mustapha III. the Russians 
have prevailed, and considerabl- sacrifices qf territory have 
been made. 

There have alsct been many recent revolutions in Turkey. 
Selim III. who had filled the throne from 1780, was 
deposed by Mustapha IV. in 1807 ; who, by another revolu- 
tion in 1808, was put to death, the Sultan Selim killed, and 
Mahomet raised to the dignify of sultan. 


HISTORY* OF ENGLAND 

The origin of the early inhabitants of Great Britain is not 
to be traced with any degree of certainty; the early history 
of this country being extremely vague and romantic. The 
most general, and indeed only probable opinion respecting 
it is, that Britain was peopled af various times from dif- 
ferent parts of the continent of Europe ; but the precise 
time when the first settlement commenced is totally un- 
known. The earliest aulhentic account is, that a colony of 
the subjects of Teutar, King of the Celtie, embarking from 
their own coasts in France, landed and settled without 
opposition on the coast of Great Britain. Their object was 
that of increasing and extending their commerce, to which 
they were induced and encouraged by their sovereign, who, 
on account of his attachment to (he commercial interests of 
the people, was styled mer-cur, or merchant ; and hence we 
ha^e the name of merchant. 

The next people that established themselves in Britain 
wore the Belgse, a colony from the province of Bretagne, 
m the north ot France : the Celtic and the Belgw were tw'o 
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branches of the Gauls, who were supposed to have been 
descended from Gomer, the son of Ja])[iet, young:est sou of 
Noah. 

The ancient Britons were, in general, tall, well propor- 
tioned, and robust; they stained their bodies with a sea- 
weed, called woad, which not only defended in winter the 
pores of the skin from the inclemency of the weather, but 
gave them also a formidable and tremendous aspect ; in 
their manners they were considered a brave, waVlike, and 
generous people, and particularly remarked for their honesty 
and sincerity . 

The dress of the nobility was a kind of party-coloured 
plaid, which descended from the waist to the middle of the 
log ; but this they must have imported, for it does not appear 
they had the least notion of manufacturing their wool. 

Those who held any office of dignity, such as that of 
chieftain, prince, &c. wore, beside the plaid above described, 
chains of gold round their necks, and the women wore 
bracelets of the same metal ; but the generality of the an- 
cient Britons had no other covering than the skins of wild 
beasts, nor any other ornament than a coarse painting of 
flowers, and figures of animals, on different parts of their 
bodies. 

Their habitations were a sort of huts, or cottages, some- 
times formed of boughs, in the nature of arbours, and some- 
times of mud and clay, according to the season of the year, 
and were generally covered with turf. Their towns and vil- 
lages consisted of a number of these huts, irregularly placed 
at small distances from ea^h other, and commonly situate 
in woodis for the conveniency of pursuing their favourite 
diversion of hunting. ’ Like the Tartars, they roamed about 
from place to place, and formed a kind of encampment in 
different parts of the country, according to the different 
seasons of the year ; in summer they generally inhabited 
the most fertile vales, which afforded the greatest plenty of 
pasture and water for their cattle ; in winter they removed 
to the hilly countries, as being drier and more healthy. 

The usual diet of the inhabitants of Britain before the 
Belgm settled in this country was milk, and the flesh of 
such animals as they killed in hunting; their common drink 
was water; but when the Belgje came over from Gaul, 
they brought with them some knowledge of agriculture, 
and soon taught the inland inhabitants the art of cultivating 
their land, so as to produce the grain necessary for making 
jrrad 
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The government of the early Britons was patriarchal, the 
head of each family being answerable to the neighbouring 
tribes for the conduct of the whole family. 

The several orders of the people were divided into three 
classes, answering to our nobility, clergy, and commonalty ; 
the last of whom were little better than slaves, being depend- 
ent upon the other two. 

The nubility were considered, in their several states, as 
princes, or chif'fs, each being the governor of a certain 
district. 

The clergy of the ancient Britons were divided into three 
orders ; namely, the Druids, Bards, and Ubater ; these bad 
the whole care of the religion, laws, and learning. 

The chief of these orders A/as the Druids, who had the 
inspection of all public affairs ; but they \jere subject to a 
higher power, the high-priest, suled the Arch-druid, who 
had the power of calling the others to account, and even of 
deposing them. 

To the Bards was assigned the office of making verses in 
praise of their heroes, and other eminent persons, which 
verses they set to music, and sung to their harps. 

The Ubates were occupied in the study of philosophy, 
and the works of nature, and, indeed, every art and science 
that could contribute to oKcite the astonishment and fix the 
veneration of the people, who regarded them as demi-godg, 
endowed with more than mortal wisdom, and illuminated 
by celestial inspiration. 

The religion of the ancient Britons was idolatry of the 
worst kind, for they sometimes offered human sacrifices 
to their false gods. They reverenced the misletoe, and 
worshipped rocks, stones, and fountains. The greater part 
of the Druids were put to death by the command of the 
Roman emperor Nero, when Britain became a Roman 
province. ^ 

The Romans first invadea Britain under Julius Ccesar, 55 
years before Christ. At first the Britons opposed them, 
and several battles ensued, but tlie Britons being defeated 
were compelled to sue for peace ; yet, after a short cam- 
paign, Ctesar was obliged to withdraw into Gaul, whence 
he came. 

In the following summer he returned with a great increase 
ot force; an army of 20,000 foot, a considerable body of 
Corse, and a fleet of 800 ships. 

TIk! Briton.s, under Cassibelaunus, opposed the second 
lauding of Ca’sar. but the eontesl was vain ; for Cnpsar 
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advanced into the country, burnt Vornlamium, the capital 
of Cassibelniinus; and after tbic ing- tlio Dritons to submit 
to a yearly tribute, he withdrew his forces to the coutinent, 
and the Britons remained in quiet tor nearly a century. 

The next Roman emperor that iindertoofc to conquer 
Britain was Claudius CH?sar, the fourth emperor of Home, 
but he did not complete his |)urpose. Tlie British king 
Caractacus made a noble stand against him, though he was 
at last taken captive, and carried a prisoner to Home : and 
when led in triumph through it, he exclaimed, “ How is it 
possible that people possessed of such magnificence at home ’ 
should envy me a humble cottage in Britain 

Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni (the inhabitants ol‘ Norfolk 
and Suffolk) also opposed the Romans with great personal 
yalonr, but she w^s at last defeated ; and in one great battle, 
A. I). Gl, lost 80,000 of her men. To avoid the insults of 
the Romans, she afterwards poisoned herself. 

Britain was not completely conquered till 30 \ears after- 
wards, in the reign of Titus, by Julius Agricola, \dio intro- 
duced the Roman arts and most of the improvements of 
that nation ; and soon after, the famous wall from Carlisle 
to Newcastle, and from the Forth to the Clyde, was built, 
to prevent the incursions of the Fids from Scotland. 

Two hundred and forty years aflerwards, A. 1). 448. the 
Roman empire being much on the decline, they were not 
able to preserve so distant a province, hut completely aban- 
doned it, after having kept possession of it for 400 years. 

When the Romans withdrew their forces the Piets and 
Caledonians, the ancient inhabitants of Scotland, ravaged 
and desolated the country, merely for a supply of their tem- 
porary wants. 

The Britons first applied for aid to the Romans, but 
without success ; they afterwards solicited succour and pro- 
tection from the Saxons, who complied with tfie request 
by sending an army, A. 1). 450, commanded by Hengist and 
Horsa, two brothers who were highly renowned for their 
valour, and were said to have been descended from Wodin, 
their chiefidol. 

The Saxons were successful against the Scots, and they 
had no sooner driven them out, than they turned their 
thoughts to the entire reduction of the Britons; and receiv- 
ing large reinforcements of their countrymen, they reduced 
England under their power, and founded the Anglo-Saxon 
heptarchy ; but many of the Bt ifoir.. rather than submit 
to the ('omjuerors, retired theu called Cambria, 
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where they were sheltered by the inaccessible mountains ul 

(hat country. 

The Saxon heptarchy included that part of Great Britain 
called England ; the several kingdoms of the heptarchv 
and their founders were as follow : — 

Kent» founded by Hengist 
Sussex^ « - ^ Ella 

W essex, - - Cerdick 

Ls>ex, - - - Erehenwin 

N orthum ber lain! , Ida 
East Anglia, - Ufla 
Mercia, - - • Crida. 

The most renowned defender'^ of the Britons against the 
Saxons were the celebrated Ambr* .iius, and Jhe famous King 
Arthur; the latter was killed in batlle, about the year 54(i. 
The Saxon kingdoms did not continue long united : in a 
short time the chiefs disputed about their several rights, 
and after a series of wars, which continued more than two 
Jiundred years, the whole of the heptarchy fell, and became 
a conquest to the power of Egbert, King of Wessex, who 
caused himself to be crowned at Winchester, by the title oi 
King of England, A. D. 827, nearly 400 years after the first 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain ; and thus was laid the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of England. 

The Danes often ravaged the coast of Britain during the 
reign of Egbert, but were as often defeated, till his sun 
Ethelwolf succeeded him, in 830, during whose feeble reign 
the Danes returned, and continued their depredations with 
but little interruption. In this reign th^ Piets, so formidable 
heretofore to the southern Britons, Vere entirely extirpated 
by their neighbours the Scots, after a long and terrible war 
between them. 

Ethelwolf left his dominions and royal power to his second 
son, ElhellTerl ; after him to his third son, Ethelred. 

During both these reigns the Danes continued their in- 
cursions, made themselves masters of Jsortliumberland, and 
several other parts of England, but were strongly opposed 
by Ethelred, who unturtunately received a mortal wound in 
a battle he fought with them near Wittingham, A. D. 872, 
in the sixth year of his reign. 

Alfred the Great succeeded to tlio crown of England in 
the year 872, when the Danes were in the very heart of his 
dominions, and all the seaports were filled with their fleets ; 
after several ''m’'agements, with various success, be was 
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obliged to dismiss his very attendants, and having com- 
mitted bis wife and children to tJie care of some of his 
trasty subjects^ disguised himself, ami lived concealed in 
the little island of Albelnay, in Somersetshire. At length 
the Danes, finding they had no enemy to oppose (liein, 
seemed to grow negligent. Alfred, on this occasion, rc~ 
solving to be satisfied of it, boldly entered the Danish camp 
in the disguise of a musician, and even staid theje several 
days ; then returning to his friends, his troops were secretly 
assembled, attacked the Danes, and routed them with great 
slaughter* Those who escaped fled to a castle, but were 
► soon compelled to surrender to Alfred, who permitted them 
to depart, on condition that their leader, Guthnim, should 
embrace Christiauity, to which they complied, and Alfred 
gave Gutbrum t|ie government of East Anglia, in Essex. 

Allred, once more seated on the throne, proved Jiimself. 
with scarcely any exception, the best king that ever reigned. 
He founded the university of Oxford ; divided England into 
shires and counties; established a national militia; en- 
couraged learning and learned men; invented a way of 
measuring time by candles, which were made to burn eight 
hours each, having in his time no clocks or watches ; and 
made the navy very respectable. He reigned twenty-nine 
years and a half, and died October 901. 

He was succeeded by his son, called Edward the Elder, 
who fought several battles with the Danes, and completely 
routed them; he afterwards marched against the Welsh, 
over whom he gained a decisive victory, and compelled the 
Welsh king, Rees ap Madoc, to sue for peace, and pro- 
mise to pay an annual tribute for the future. He reigned 
24 years, died in 925, anh was interred at Winchester. He 
was succeeded by his son Athelstan, who obtained a great 
victory over the Danes in Northumberland, after which he 
reigned in tranquillity. He died in the year 941, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Edmund I. Soon after Edmund 
began his reign the Danes prepared for a revolt, and re- 
covered Northumberland, Cumberland, and Mercia, but 
these places were again retaken by Edmund. He was 
stabbed at a feast in Gloucester, by Leolf, a robber, whom 
he had caused to be banished : he was succeeded by bis 
brother Edred, in 948. 

The Danes, according to their usual custom upon the 
accession of a new king, revolted, and gained over to their 
side Malcolm, King of Scotland ; but Edred marching againsl 
them, obliged Malcolm to sue for peact*, and to pay him 
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ami was succeeded l>y Jidw v, tlic sou of Edmund. 

in the re/;>n ol’ Edwy, Dunstun, a proud abbot, who pre- 
tended to bo a saint, raised a iaetjou against him, which 
became so powerliil tliat Edwy was obliged to civide the 
kingdom with his brolhor Edga*. He died after a reign of 
aboul four years, and was Imried at Winchester, 

Ed wy ^as succcicdetl by his brother Edgar, in 959, whose 
reign was one ( ' ntinued calm, without any wars or com- 
motions; this was owing to Ids vast preparations both by. 
sea and land, so that none dared to attack bin); and with- 
out striking a blow, he obliged the kings of Wa’ss, Ireland, 
and the Jsle of Man, to acknowledge him for their sove 
reign. 

In tho time of Edgar, England was infested by wolves; 
and in order to extirpate them, changed the tribute 

which the Welsh people used to pay in money into 300 
wolves' heads, tube paid every year : this expedient, in a 
few years, eflectually cleared the couulry, and thcje have 
been no wolves in England since, excepting those brought 
from abroad. lie reigm'fl 1(5 years, died in 975, aged 31, 
and was interred at (il.i^itonbury. He was succeeded by 
his son Edward, who was murdered at the instigation of his 
mother-in-law. 

Edward was succeeded by his brother Ethelred If. son ot 
Edgar and Elfrida. 

In hi s reign the Danes again invaded England ; tiu’\ at 
first landed at Soutliamplon, in 981, and for ton jears alter- 
wards there was nothing but plunderings, conflagrations, 
murders, and every misery imaginable. At first be pur* 
chased their absence by a great^ium of inone\, but soon 
after, all the Danes w ho resided in England, excepting those 
in East Anglia and Mercia, were by his orders massacred 
in one day, namely Nov. 13, 1002. Swejn, King of Den- 
mark, wheft ho heard of this bloody act, declared he would 
never rest till he liad revenged so monstrous an onliage,* 
He therefore equi|)ped a fleet of 200 ships, and came not 
for plunder as before, but to destroy the country w itli fire 
and sword. ,lle soon arrived in England, made gr^ at havoc 
among the Britons, obliged them to pay him a large sum of 
money, and compelled Ethelred to take refuge in the 
court of Ins brother-in-law, Richard, Duke of Norniandy, 
l0l3. 

Sliorlly after, Sweyn dying, the nobility iiivitedEtbelred 
13 ■ 2d* 
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to return ; but he did oot Jong enjoy the throne, fur Cunute, 
the successor of Swevu, proved to be as povverlul an enemy 
as his predecessor. 

Etbelred reigned thirty-seven years, died in lOW, and 
was succeeded by his son Edmund, soniefimes called Ed- 
mund Ironside, on account of bis hardy valour. A umerous 
contentions happened in this reign between the English | 
and the Danes under Canute, who, with Edmund^ agreed to 
a participation of the kingdom. Edmund, during bis short 
reign, exhibited proofs of the most undaunted courage, 
invincible fortitude, consummate prudence, and sublime 
generosity. He was murdered in 1017, at Oxford, by two of 
his chamberlains, and was interred at Glastonbury, and thus 
made way for the succession of Canute the Dane to the 
crown of England; and with Edmund the Saxon monarchy 
in a manner ended, having lasted 190 years from Egbert’s 
establishment, 432 from the foundation of the heptarchy 
and 568 from the arrival of Hengist. 

Canute the Great succeeded Edmund Ironside, and was 
proclaimed King of England in 1017 ; he divided England 
into four parts; namely, Mercia, Northumberland, East 
Anglia, and Wessex, and made the government of Engand 
such, that every person should be treated alike. 

It is said of him, that he-wps walking one day by the 
sea-side at Southampton, ancWiis, flatterers were extolling 
him to the skies, and even comparing him with God himself, 
be, to convince them of their folly and impiety, caused a 
chair to be brought to him, and seating himself where the 
tide was about to flow, he turned himself to the sea, and 
said* “ O sea, thou art under my jurisdiction, and the land 
where I sit is mine ; I fcoramai\d thee to come no farther, 
nor to presume to wet thy sovereign’s feet.” The tide 
coming as usual, he from thence took occasion to let his 
base followers know, that none but the King of Heaven, 
whom the sea and land obey, deserved the titles they im- 
piously bestowed on him. After which, it is said, he would 
never wear a crown, but caused it to be put on the head of 
a crucifix at Winchester. He reigned eight years, died in 
the year 1036, and left three sons ; Sweyn, w|jo had Nor* 
way ; Harold, England ; and Hardicanute. Denmark. 

Harold died in 1039, without issue, in the fourth year of 
his reign, and was succeeded by his brother Hardicanute, 
who brought with him to England forty Danish ships ; dnd 
soon after he was crowned he laid a heavy tax upon the 
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nation to pay his fleet, which he sent back to Denmark, 
This occasioned great murmuring and discontent among 
the people. 

Nor did the whole nation quietly submit to this tax, for 
the people of Worcester opposed it with great violence 
and two of the persons employed to collect it were killed 
which so incensed the king, that ho sent the dukes or 
Wessex and Mercia, and the Earl of Northumberland, with 
their forces, against Worcester, who, after plundering that’ 
city for four days, burnt it to the ground. I 

He was brutally cruel and vindictive, and infamous for 
gluttony and drunkenness; he died suddenly, June 8, 1041, 
in the third year of his reign, as be was carousing at the 
wedding of a Danish lord at Lambeth. 

The English rejoiced, and kept the day uf his death as a 
holiday, for several centuries alter, by the name of Hoctide, 
or Hog’s tide. With him ended the monarchy of the 
Danes in England, after it had lasted about 26 years, but 
bad harassed the kingdom 240 years. 

Hardicanute was succeeded by Edward the Confessor, 
son of Ethelred and Emma, June 8, 1041, who had spent 
great part of his life in Normandy. During his reign he 
abolished for ever the tax called Danegelt, which amounted 
to £40,000 a year, and hud been paid for 38 years ; he built 
Westminster Abbey ; and collected the Saxon laws and 
customs into one body, which were thence called by bis 
name. 

Edward was succeeded by Harold II. son of Earl Godwin, 
who had all the qualifications requisite for forming a great 
prince, but fell in his country’s ^cause, at the battle of 
Hastings, after a turbulent reign of nine months and nine 
days; and with him totally ended the empire of the Anglo- 
Saxons, in England, which had begun in the person of 
llengist, above 600 years before. 

William I. 

William I, King of England and Duke of Normandy, 
was one of the greatest generals the eleventh century. 
He was born at Falaise, and was the natural son of Hobert, 
Duke of Normandy, by Arlotte, a furrier’s daughter After 
the death of Robert, which happened in 1035, William, 
wly> was his only son, succeeded him. His relations, how- 
ever, disputed the succession, but being favoured by Henry 
I. King of France, he triumphed over them, defeated Count 
D’Arques, took Maine, and eairied the war into Anjou. 
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Some time after iie paid a visit tu Edwonl the Confessor, 
who treated him with great respect, and took a tour with 
him through England. 

Edward the Confessor dying without issue, in lOtJS, 
appointed him his heir ; on which William sent to demand 
the crown ; and soon after landed at Pevensey, in Sussex-, 
with a powerful army, and thence proceeding to Hastings, 
built a strong fort. Harold, the reigning prince*, inarched 
to oppose him, and a bloody battle ensued, the 14th of 
October, 1066, in which William obtained a complete 
victory, though he had three horses killed under him, and 
lost a great number of his troops ; and Harold was slain, 
with many of the nobility, and about 60,000 soldiers. Yet, 
notwithstanding this victory, William could have little hopes 
of gaining the .fhrone by right of conquest; he therefore 
pretended that he came to revenge the death of Prince 
Alfred, brother to King Edward ; to restore Robert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to his see ; and to obtain the crown 
as his right, on account of its being bequeathed to him by 
Edward the Confessor. He cannot, therefore, be properly 
said to have obtained the crown by conquest, since these 
motives engaged many of the English in his favour. 

William’s passions were violent, but he had much wisdom 
and an equal share of dissimulatioci. He marched directly 
to London but on the way was met by a large body of 
Kentish men, each with a bough or branch of a tree in his 
band. This army was headed by Stigand, tlie archbishop, 
who made a speech to the conqueror, in which he boldly 
demanded the preservation of their liberties ; and let him 
know, that they were resolved rather to die than tu part 
with their laws, and live in bondage. 

William thought proper to grant their demands ; he 
agreed to govern them by the laws of Edward the Confessor, 
and to suffer them to retain their ancient custoips. Upon 
his coronation at Westminster, he was sworn to govern by 
the laws of the realm ; and though he afterwards introduced 
some new forms, be preserved trials by juries and the 
borough laws. 

The first act of sovereignty he exercised after his corona- 
ion was the seizure of Harold’s treasure, which he found 
amassed at Wuichester. Part of this he distributed among 
the principal officers of his army ; part was given to tke 
churches and monasteries ; and a large share was sent to 
the pope. 

He began his reign with such moderation as afforded a 
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happy omen to his subjects, lie exhorted his principal 
officers to treat the English with humanity, and respect them 
as brothers. He issued orders throughout his arr iy, for- 
bidding his soldiers to attempt the chastity of the women, 
or commit the least outrage against the inhabitants^ under 
the severest penalties. This specimen of his equity had a 
wonderful effect upon the English, who vied with each other 
in testifying their loyalty and esteem, by presenting him 
with large sums of money, which helped to defray the 
expense of the conquest; nor could they blame his conduct, 
when he divided among bis followers the lands of all the 
noblemen who bad appeared in arms against him. 

He instituted the courts of chancery and exchequer; bat 
at the same time disarmed his English subjects, and forbade 
their having any light in their hon.^es after eight o’clock at 
night, when a bell was rung, called Curfew, or Coverjire, at 
the sound of which all persons were obliged to put out their 
fires and candles. He repulsed several invasions ; obliged 
the Scots to preserve the peace they had broken; compelled 
the Welsh to pay him tribute; refused to pay homage to 
the pope ; built the tower of London ; and caused all public 
acts to be made in the Norman tongue. He likewise caused 
all England to be surveyed and rated, and had the men 
numbered in a work called Doomsday-book, which is still 
extant. 

He resolved to chastise the French, who invaded Nor- 
mandy, and after that to reduce his son Robert: but Robert 
no sooner found that he was engaged with his father, than 
he dutifully submitted to him, notwithstanding his being 
victorious. Some time after, William declared war against 
Philip I. King of France ; burift Mantes, and ravaged 
the country with fire and sword to the very gates ol Paris ; 
but approaching too near the flames of Mantes, the heal 
of the fire, together with the warmth of the season, threw 
him into fever which being increased by a fall from 
his horse in his rclurn to Roan, he died at a village near 
that city, the 9th of Sepicmber, 1087, in the 64th year 
of his age, after a reign of fifty-two years in Normandy, 
and twenty-one in England. He was interred at Caen in 
Normandy. 

William was a princo of great courage, capacity, and 
anjbition; he was politic, cruel, vindictive, and rapacious; 
stern and haughty in his deportment ; reserved and jealous 
in his disposition. He was fond of glory, and, though par- 
simonious in domestic alfairs, delighted in pomp and osten- 
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tatioQ. His aspect was noble; severe, and imperious, bis 
statare tall and portly, his constitution robust, and his 
strength so great, that few men of that age could bend bis 
bow or handle bis arms. 

William II. 

William II. surnamed Rufus, or Red, from the colour o, 
his hair, and his florid complexion, was the second surviving 
son of William the Conqueror, and succeeded his father the 
27th of September, 1087. He was then 30 years of age ; 
and at the ^ame time Robert, his elder brother, succeeded, 
by his father’s will, to the duchy of Normandy ; but he 
resolved to assert his right of primogeniture to the crown of 
England ; and several of the Norman nobility espoused his 
cause. William, however, defeated a body of his troops in 
Kent, and soon after prevailed on him to conclude a peace. 

The two brothers then made war on Henry, their young- 
est brother, whom they besieged in Mount St. Michael, 
where the king riding one morning unattended, fell in with 
a party of Henry’s soldiers, and endeavoured to force his 
way through them : but was dismounted, and a soldier was 
going to dispatch him, when he saved his life by exclaim- 
ing, “ Hold, fellow, I am the King of England.” Upon 
this the man dropped his sword, vaised the monarch from 
the ground, and received from him the honour of knight- 
hood. 

The brothers being soon rec(mciled, William turned his 
arms against Scotland, and defeated the army of King 
Malcolm, who with his son, had been killed just before in 
an ambush laid by Mow\>ray, governor of Northumberland. 
But Mowbray, finding, soon after, that the king neglected 
to reward his services, joined with other noblemen to set 
the crown on the head of Stephen, grandson to William the 
Conqueror. The king marched into Yorkshiijs, reduced 
Bamborough, took Mowbray prisoner, and put an end to 
the rebellion. But while he was hunting in the New Forest, 
he was accidently wounded by an arrow, shot by Walter 
Tyrrel, his particular favourite, and immediately expired, 
on the 2nd of August, 1100, aged 44, after a reign of 
thirteen years. It is said, so little respect was paid to his 
body, that it was conveyed in a coal-cart to Winchester, 
and was soon after interred, in a very private manner, ain 
the church of St. Switliin. 

William was equally \oid of learning, principle, apd 
hcMjauitv ; haughty, passionalc bnital, urofligate. and nn- 
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j^ratefal ; a scoffer at religion, a scourge to tbe clergy ; 
vain-glorious, talkative, rapacious, lavish, and dissolute; and 
an inveterate enemy to tbe Englisb, though he owed his 
crown to their valour and fidelity, when the Norman lords 
intended to expel him from the throne. He lived in a 
scandalous commerce witli prostitutes, professing his con> 
tempt for marriage. Having no legitimate issue, the crown 
devolved te his brother Henry. 

William at the time of his death, had the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, the bishoprics of Winchester and Salisbury, 
and twelve abbeys, in bis bands ; and in bis reign he dis- 
posed of tbe bishoprics and monasteries to those who bid- 
most for them. 

Henry I 

• 

Henry I. surnamed Beauclercy on account of bis great 
learning, was the son of William tbe Conqueror, and the 
youngest brother of William Rufus and Robert. His 
engaging person and address, bis courage, learning and 
eloquence, have been highly celebrated. Robert being in 
Palestine when William Rufus was killed, in 1100, Henry 
took advantage of his absence, and caused himself to be 
crowned King of England, on August 5, 1 100; but Robert, 
at bis return, was acknowledged Duke of Normandy, and 
landed at Portsmouth to make good bis right to the crown 
of England. However, Henry came to an agreement with 
him, by consenting to pay him an annual tribute of 3000 
tnarks. 

This tribute, however, being but*ill paid, they rekindled the 
war in a short tim after; when Henry landed in Normandy, 
rendered himself master of that duchy, after the battle of 
Tinchebray, fought on tbe 27th of September, 1106, in 
which Robert was defeated and taken prisoner. After which 
Henry had tbe cruelty to cause his eyes to be put out, and 
confined him twenty years in Cardiff Castle, in Glamorgan- 
shire. He died the I st of December, 1135, aged 68, leaving 
his crown to Maud, or Matilda, his daughter, but was 
succeeded by Stephen, his nephew. 

Henry was of a middle stature, and robust make, with 
dark brown hair, and blue serene eyes. He was facetious, 
fluent, and affable to his fuvouriles. He had naturally a 
gogd capacity, which was so much improved and cultivated 
that he acquired the surname of Beauclerc, by his lear nin g 
had great courage and fortitude, but was vindictive 
crael, rigid, and implacable. He was temperate in his diet 
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but a voluptuary in his amours, which produced a numerous 
family of illegitimate children. His Norman descent inspired 
him with a contempt for the English, whom he oppressed 
by extravagant exactions, which not only enabled him to 
maintain expensive wars upon the continent, but he died 
the richest prince in £)arope. 

Stephen. 

i 

Stephen^ suruamed Blois, was the son of Stephen^ Earl of 
Blois, by Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, and 
succeeded bis uncle, Henry I. the 22nd of December, 1135, 
in the 31st year of his age, though the Empress Maud, 
daughter of Henry L was then living. He endeavoured to 
strengthen himself against her, by taking a foreign army 
into pay, and Ijy signing a charter, in which he acknow- 
ledged his being elected king by the clergy and people. 
He also confirmed the rights of the church, abolished the 
forest laws, and revived the favourite laws of Edward the 
Confessor; but not being able to reward the nobles accorl- 
ing to their expectations, a war was soon raised against hini) 
and he was obliged to conclude a disadvantageous peace 
with the inhabitants of Wales and Scotland. He then foil 
ill of a lethargy, and the Normans, imagining that he was 
dead, invited Theobald, his elder J>rother, to seize his duchy; 
however, Stephen recovering, went over into Normandy, 
expelled his brother, and then returned to England, where 
the friends of Maud were ready to declare in her favour, 
assisted by the king of Scotland ; but after the Scots had ^ 
ravaged Northumberland^ and the barons had fortified 
themselves in the southern counties, Stephen reduced the 
castles of the latter, invaded Scotland, and compelled King 
David to conclude another peace with him. 

He now wore the crown with great tranquillity for some 
time; but being jealous of the power of the clergy, he seized 
the castles belonging to the bishops of Salisbuiy, Lincoln, 
and Ely ; upon which the Bishop of Winchester, legate oi 
England, and the king’s own brother, became his most in- 
veterate enemy. The clergy, who wanted not only castles, 
but garrisons, also made their ambition the cause of the 
people : and the Empress Maud took this opportunity ot 
personally asserting her right to the throne. 

England was now torn by all the rage of civil war, while 
the people were plundered by both parties. The Ifing 
faced the storm with a noble fortitude, he besieged the 
empress in Wallingford, pursued her to Lincoln, and gtvc 
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battle to the J'’arl of Gloucester bel'ore that oil)', when, 
after a great effusion of blood, the earl was victorious ; 
and the king, having broken his battle-axe and swo/d in 
pieces by the force of bis blows, was knocked down on his 
knees with a stone before he conld be taken; after which 
he was confined in Bristol Castle, and ignominiously loaded 
with irons. 

While •Stephen was in prison the legate excommunicated 
his adherents ; the Duke of Anjou seized upon Normandy ; 
and the sovereignty of Maud was every where acknowledged ; 
but on her behaving with great haughtiness, '^and refusing 
to mitigate the severity of the Norman laws, a revolt en- 
sued, and she was obliged to quit London. The legate, 
whom she had disobliged, now turning sides again, excom- 
municated her party ; and Stephen being spt at liberty, was 
every where successful, till the empress and her son Henry 
were obliged to retire to Normand 3 \ 

The young prince soon after landed an army in England, 
in order to obtain the crown, but in 1153 Stephen concluded 
a peace with him ; and upon condition of enjoying the 
crown daring his life, consented that Henry should succeed 
to it at his death. Stephen died the 25th of October, 1154, 
in the 50th year of his age, and the 19th of his reign. 

Stephen was a prince of great courage, fortitude, and 
activity ; and would have been beloved by his people, had he 
not been harassed by the efforts of a powerful competitor, 
which obliged him to take such measures for b!s safety as 
were inconsistent with the dictates of honour. His neces- 
sities compelled him to infringb the charter of privileges 
which he granted at his accessiojp. His vices as a king 
seem to have been the effect of the troubles in which be was 
involved ; for as a man he was brave, open, and liberal ; 
and during the short calm that succeeded the tempest orbi.s 
reign, he gravelled through the kingdom, published an edict 
to restrain all rapine and violence, and disbanded the foreign 
mercenaries who had preyed so long upon bis people. 

Hknry II. 

Henry II. son of GeoflFrey Plantagenet, and the Empress 
Maud, or Matilda, the daughter of Henry I. suboeeded 
Stephen, the 20lh of December, 1154, in the 23rd year of his 
age. As the son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, he inherited the 
French provinces of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine ; and 
afterwards, by his marringe with Eleanor, obtained Poitou, 
Saintonge, Giiienn!?, and Gascony. In bis person the Nor 
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man and Saxon blood were united, and in him be^au the 
race of tlie Plantagenets, which ended with Richard ill. 

In 1172 Henry sailed with a numeroas fleet to Ireland, 
and landed at Waterford ; all the Irish princes voluntarily 
swore allegiance to him, so that he became master of tha 
kingdom without bloodshed, and divided great part of the 
country among the English nobles who attended him in thic ' 
expedition ; and from them sprung some of the ^principal 
families now in Ireland. The king had for some years 
before met with continual disturbance from the arrogance of 
Thomas Beoket, whom he had raised from a mean station 
to the see of Canterbury ; but at last four knights, thinking 
to please his majesty, murdered that insolent prelate. What 
is more extraordinary, the pope’s legate prevailed on the 
king to do penance, by going barefoot to Becket’s shrine, 
and to be scourged there by the Augustine monks, who gave 
him eighty lashes on his naked back. 

Henry was brave, learned, prudent, polite, generous, and 
of a mild disposition ; but these virtues could not exempt 
bim from suffering tbe greatest vexations even in his own 
family . Lust was his predominant passion ; and Eleanor 
bis queen, being jealous of Rosamond (Lord Clifford’s 
daughter) who was bis mistress, and whom he kept at 
Woodstock, in a labyrinth, built |o secure her from the 
queen’s rage, is said to have found means to dispatch her 
by poison ; and the young princes his sons, being joined 
by several of the nobility and assisted by the kings of 
France and Scotland, raised a great rebellion. 

King Henry, however, took the King of of Scotland pri- 
soner, and afterwards not only restored the young princes to 
favour, but pardoned all the revolters ; however, be obliged 
the King of Scotland to pay him homage for his kingdom. 
Henry was so mortified at the disobedience of his sons, that 
through grief he became ill at Chinon, in Touraine ; and 
perceiving bis end draw near, gave ^orders foi' bis being 
carried into the church, where he expired before the altar, 
on the 6th of july, 11^, in the 57th year of his age, and 
the 35lh of his reign. His ungrateful attendants stripped 
his body, and left it naked in the chnrch ; but it was after- 
wards interred at Fontevrand, in Anjou. 

Richard T. 

Sicbard L sarnataed Caur de Lion, or Lion's heart, suc- 
ceeded his father, Jjinry If, the 6lb of July, 1189, at which 
time he was CountJ^lBoitou, and Duke of Normandy. He 
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commenced his rei^fn by st lling the crown lands, and ex- 
acting money on various pretences, in order to go to the 
holy war. He undertook his expedition in 1190, when he 
embarked with his whole army for France, wbelto he joined 
the forces of the French kili|||^ and tl4^ having ratified their 
alliances, marched together with their combined force», 
which consisted of 100,000 men, as far as Lyons, where they 
separated ; and Richard continuing his march to Marseilles, 
reimbarked there for Sicily, where the two kings spent the 
winter. Aj|^the next spring, continuing their voyage, 
Richard withms fleet was driven on shore ih the island of 
Cyprus ; where Isaac, the king of the island, ■ tfeatiug the 
English with inhumanity, Richard took him and his daagh- 
ters prisoners; loaded the Cyprian monarch with silver 
chains ; and having thus conquered the dsland of Cvpms, 
exchanged it with Guy Lusignan fur the titular kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 

Richard afterwards gained a complete victory over Sala- 
din, took the city of Acre, and made himself master of 
Ajcalon, Joppa, and Caesarea : but being deserted by Philip 
Augustus, King of France, and the dukes of Bargaody and 
Austria, he could not continue his conquests; therefore, on 
hearing that bis brother John was aspiring to the throne of 
England, he concluded a truce of three years with Saladin, 
and embarked in order to return to his dominions; bat 
having the misfortune to be shipwrecked near Aquileia, he 
resolved to pursue; his journey in disguise through Ger- 
many. After severf^ difficulties, he was taken, when asleep, 
in a mean lodging near Vienna, 'by order of Leopold, Duke 
of Austria, whom be had disobliged at the siege of Acre ; 
and that duke delivered him,Cp the following year to the 
Emperor Henry VI. who, after treating him with great in- 
dignities, obliged him to pay 150,000 marks for his ransom, 
which his [oyal subjects cheerfully raised by a voluotary tax. 

He then returned to England, after an absence of four 
years, of which be bad passed fifteen months in prison. He 
soon suppressed the party raised by his brother John, con- 
fiscated his lands, and then raising a numerous army, io 
vaded France, and afterwards, at the battle of Blois, toot 
all the archives of the kingdom, and continued the war 
against Philip, with various success, for five years, alter 
which a truce was concluded. But a gentletnan of limoava 
having discovered a treasure upon his estate, RVehavd \a\«x 
claim to it, as sovereign of Guienne*, and hesieging the 
genttemau in the CastV of ChaVue, was wounded \>y att 
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irrow in tbe shoulder, of which he died eleven dajs uiter, 

on tke 6th of April, 1199> 

Richard bad a tall, graceful, fair, and well proportiooed 
person. Hu eyes were blue and sparkling, and bis hair of 
a bright yellow, inoU|ing to Tt^*. 

He had prodigions strength of body, and amazing cou- 
rage and intrepidity; bis penetration was uncommon; he 
possessed a fund of manly eloquence ; and was admired for 
his talent at rapartee. He was an illnstrions warrior, but 
exceedingly ambitious, proud, choleric, cruej, vindictive, 
debauched, and avaricious ; and his love of glory made him 
neglect the happiness of his people. The Reverend Mr. 
Grainger observes, that tbe saint-errantry of Richard, who 
sacrificed all other views for tbe glory of the crusade, is an 
instance among ^a thousand others that offensive and en- 
terprising valour may be a worse quality than cowardice 
itself; and that he was but eight months in his kingdom 
during a reign of ten years. He has been aptly compared 
to a lion, a species of animal which he resembled not only in 
bis courage, but likewise in his ferocity. 

In his time tbe city of London began to assume a new 
form with respect to its government ; to have a mayor, and 
to be divided into several corporations or societies, now 
termed companies. 

John. 

John, surnamed Sans Terre, or Lackland, was the fourth 
son of King Henry II. and was born at Oxford, in 116(1. 
He ascended tbe throne in 1199, after the death of his bro- 
ther Richard I. though Arthur, Duke of Brittany, to whom 
it lawfully belonged, as being tbe son of Geoflrey, his 
eldest brother, disputed it with him ; but the young prince, 
being taken by surprise ht Mirabeau, in Brittany, in 1202, 
was murdered in prison. Upon this, Constance, tbe mother 
of Arthur, implored the assistance of Philip*^ Augustus, 
King of France, who promised to strip him of all the lands 
be possessed in France ; and Pope Innocent 111. not only 
excommunicated him, but absolved all bis subjects from their 
oath of aHegianoe. 

At length tbe Pope sent Pandnlph bis nuncio into Bng- 
land, who offi^red the king the pope’s protection, on condi- 
tion of bis swearing to obey the pontiff, and to resign his 
crown to him. To this John consenled, and repaiicd to 
Dover church, in the presence of the priests and people, 
took off bis crowi^ disrobed himself, and laid all bis ensigns 
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of royalty at the feet of tbe nuncio, who was seated un a 
throne. After tbia, he signed a paper, by which he re- 
signed tbe kingdom of Eagtiuid, with tbe lordship of Ire- 
land, to the holy see ; and bound himself as a vassal, to pay 
700 marks annnaliy for England, 300 for Ireland; and 
then did homage to the pope in tbe person of bis noacio, 
who kept the crown and sceptre five days in his possession. 

The l^ons of England^ bred with indignation at this 
meanness, and oppressed by the heavy taxes with which he 
loaded them, bad recourse to arms, and demanded a re- 
establishment of tbe laws of EdwaH the Cdtafessor, and a 
renewal of the charter of Henry 1. which being refused by 
the king, they chose Robert FiUswalter for their general, 
marched to l^ndon, and besieged him in the Tower. The 
king complied when be could no longer ^sist, and agreed 
to meet the barons in Rnnnymede, or the Mead of Conn 
sel, between Staines and Windsor : and there, being unabir' 
to obtain supplies from his people, and finding himself too 
weak to withstand his enemies, granted whatever they desired, 
thence rose that famous charter of liberties, called Magna 
Charta, which he was obliged to sign, and also the charter 
of the liberties of tbe forest, charters that have since been 
esteemed the foundation of the English liberties. 

The king, however, tisough he had ratified these charters 
with a most solemn oath, brought over an army from Flan- 
ders, and ravaged tbe whole kingdom. Upon this the barons 
applied for assistance to the King of France, promising 
the crown to bis son Louis if he would come with a forve 
sufficient to rescue them from the tyranny of John. 

Louis soon came to their assistj^nce, landed at Sandwich, 
and took Rochester, while John retired to Winchester, 
having prevailed on tbe pope to excommunicate both the 
French king and tbe English barons ; but being deserted 
by some of bis mercenaries, the dauphin besieged Dover, 
while tbe1»arons invested Windsor ; after which the 'coun- 
try was ravaged by both parties, who came to no engage- 
ment. At length grief and fatigue threw tbe king into » 
fever, which is said to have been heightened by his eating 
of peaches pnd drinking new ale. He died at Newark, Oc- 
tober 18, 1^6, in the filst year of his age, and the I7th of 
bis reign. Others say that he was poisoned by a monk, 
u John was in his person taller than the middle size, of a 
good shape, and agreeable countenance. With rei^ect to 
his disposition, it was strongly delineated in tbe transactions 
of bis reign. If bis understanding wa^ conteorptible, his 
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hoart was the object of detestation: we find him slothful, 
shallow, proud, imperious, rash, cruel, vindictive, perfidious, 
cowardly, libidinous, and inconstant; abject in adversity, 
and oveiirearing in snccess ; contemned and hated by his 
subjects, over whom he tyrannized to the utmost of his 
power ; abhorred by the clergy, whom he oppressed with 
exactions ; and despised by all the neighbouring princes of 
Europe. . r 

llioagb he might have passed through life without 
incurring such‘a load of odinm and contempt, bad not his 
reign .been perplexed by tbe turbulence of his barons, tlie 
rapaeionsness of the pope, and the ambition of such a mo> 
narcb as Philip Augustus, yet his character would never have 
afforded one quality that would have exempted him from 
the disgust and scorn of bis people. However, it must be 
acknowledged that bis reign was not altogether barren of 
laudable transactions. He regulated the form of the civil 
government in tbe city of London, and several other places 
in tbe kingdom ; he was tbe first who coined sterling 
money ; introduced tbe laws of England into Ireland, and 
granted to the Cinque-ports those privileges of which they 
are still possessed. 

Henry lllj, 

Henry 111. King of England, commonly called Henry oj 
Winchester, was born October 1, 1207, and succeeded ins 
father, King John, tbe 28th of October, 1216, when be was 
only nine years of age. Louis, the dauphin of France, 
afterwards Louis -Vll. who was called in by tbe barons 
against King John, was then in England; but having le- 
ceived a large sum of money, returned into France. When 
Henry came of age, be began by exacting large sums of 
money, and annulling tbe two sacred charters grafted by 
his fatlier. He landed in Brittany with a numerous army, 
in order to recover the British dominions in France ; but, 
spending bis time in diversions, be shamefully returned, 
after having spent all bis treasure. Afterwards renewing 
tbe war, he tost all Poitou, and then concluded a peace with 
Louis for five years, to purchase which Henry agreed to pay 
him 5000 pounds annually. 

The king paid no regard to (he constitution of England ; 
hut he met with, many mortifications from bis parliament 
and people, who at length obliged biro to renew tbe two 
charters ; which vras done in Westminster Hall in the fol- 
lowing manner'' VjMkfpeors being assemlted in tbe presence 
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of the king, each holding a lighted taper, the ArcbbisJiop 
of Caaterbary denounced a terrible curse against those wbo 
should violate the laws, or alter the constitutions of the 
kingdom : then the charters were read aloud, and confirmed 
by the king, who ail this time kept his hand upon his 
breast ; after which every one threw his taper on the 
ground ; to raise a great smoke, and wished that those who 
violated tiso charters might smoke in bell. After this, the 
parliament granted him a subsidy for suppressing an insur- 
rection in Guienne. He soon reduced that province, and 
returned to England, where be renewed his exactions. 

The people being still oppressed, and the barons finding 
that Henry could not be bound by the most solemn oaths, 
undertook to reform the government; accordingly, com- 
missioners were chosen by the king and the barons, and 
articles agreed on, which the king again 'broke. At last 
they came to an open war, when the decisive battle was 
fought near Lewes, in Sussex, in which the king’s army 
was defeated, and himself, Prince Edward, and the King of 
the Romans, taken prisoners. But afterwards the earls of 
Liecester and Gloucester quarrelling, the latter joined 
Prince Edward, who had escaped from his keepers, and 
uniting their forces, marched against the Earl of Leicester, 
whom they defeated and slew. The king was then set at 
liberty ; but peace was not restored till some time after, 
when Prince Edward engaged in a crusade, and went to the 
Holy Land. His father. King Henry, did not live to see 
him return, but died at London, on the 16th of Novmnber, 
1272, aged 65, in the 56tb year of bis reign, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. He bad nine children, of whom 
only two sons, Edward and Edmfind, and two daughtere, 
Margaret and Beatrix, survived him. 

Henr)! was of a middle size, and robust make, and his 
countenance had a peculiar cast from bis lelt eyelid, which 
hung down so far as to cover part of his eye. He was a 
prince of very. mean talents ; irresolute, inconstant, and ca- 
pricious ; proud, insolent, end arbitrary ; arrogant in pros- 
perity, and abject in adversity; profuse, rapacious, and 
choleric, though destitute in libendity, economy, and cMi-' 
rage. Yet his continence was praiseworthy, as well as his 
aversion to cruelty ; for he contented himself with punish- 
ing the rebels in their efibcts, when be might have glutted 
bis revenge with their blood. He was prodigal evmi to 
excess, and therefore always in necessity. Notwithstanding 
the great sums be levied from his 8ubj‘'ots^ and though bis 
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oocasioaa were extremely pressing, be coalJ not help 
't^lptaaderiag away bis money upon worthless favourites, 
vrithoot considering the diffioaity he always found in obtain- 
ing sapplies from parliament, 

Edward T. 

Edward I. King of Endand, sumamed Long-shanks, was 
the son of Henry III. and bom at Winchester,* June 16, 
1230. He carried on a crasade against the Saracens, where, 
with only 10,000 Englishmen, he struck a general panic 
into the infidels. He there narrowly escaped destruction, 
being wounded by an assassin in the arm with a poisoned 
dagger ; and it is said that be owed his life to the affection 
of his queen Eleanor, who sucked the venom out of 
the wound. While be was on his return from Palestine be 
heard of the death of bis father, which happened in 1272 ; 
and arriving in England with his queen, they were both 
crowned on the 9th of August, 1274. He began his reign 
by confirming Magna Cbarta, and by making a strict en- 
quiry into the affairs of the kingdom. He then defeated 
and slew Llewellin, Prince of Wales, who had revolted ; and 
afterwards summoning a parliament at Riithen, it was there 
resolved that Wales should be nnited to England : when 
some of the Welsh nobles telling* the king that he would 
never peaceably enjoy their country till they were governed 
by a prince of their own nation, he sent for (he queen to 
lie in at Carnarvon ; where being delivered of a prince, the 
states acknowledged him , for their sovereign ; and since 
that time the eldest sons of the kings of England have 
borne the title of Prince of Wales. Soon after Queen 
Heanor dying at Grantham, in Lincolnshire, Edward erected 
a cross at every place where the corpse rested in the way to 
Westminster. 

Edward then carrying his arms into Scotland, took Ber- 
wi^, Dunbar, and Edinburgh ; and John Baliol, their king, 
repairing to Edward, renewed bis oath of fidelity, aud put 
the whole kingdom in bis power. But while Edward was 
eodeaTouring to recover some dominions which he had lost 
in l^wce by treachery, the brave William Wallace rose up 
in defence of bis country ; and having suddenly dispos- 
sessed the English of all the strong places they held, was 
declared regent of the kingdom ; on which Edward hastily 
returned from France, advanced into Scotland, at the head 
of a powerful arj)|y,^ and defeated Wallace, who several years 
after was betrayed into the bauds of the English, and sent 
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to London, where that great hero attffered the death oi « 
traitor. Edward was seized with a dysentery, and died at a 
place called Bargh on the Saadi, in Cnmbcriand, on Jufv 7 
1307, in the 6Stb year of his age and the 35th of bis reign 
and was interred in Westminster Abbey. He waj a princ 
of a very dignified appearance, tall in stature, regular and 
comely in his features, with deep piercing black eyes, and 
of an aspect that commanded reverence and esteem. His 
constitution was robust ; his strength and dexterity perhaps 
unequalled in his kingdom ; and his shape was unblemished 
in all other respects but that of bis legs, which are said to 
have been too long In proportion to bis body, whence ho 
derived the epithet of ]^ng*shanks. In the qualities of the 
head he equalled the greatest monarchs who had sat on the 
English throne ; he was cool, penetrating, sagacious, and 
circumspect. The remotest corners of the earth resounded 
with the fame of his courage ; and all over Europe he was 
considered as the flower of chivalry. Nor was he less con- 
summate in his legislative capacity than eminent for liis 
military prowess. He new modelled the administration of 
justice, so as to render it more sure and summary ; he fixed 
proper bounds to the different courts of jurisdiction ; settled 
a new and easy method of collecting the revenue ; and esta- 
blished wise and effectual regulations for preserving peace 
and order among his subjects. Yet, with all these good 
qualities, be cherished a dangerous ambition, to which he 
did not scruple to sacrifice the good of his cocntry. That 
he was arbitrary in his disposition, appears in many in- 
stances of his reign, particularly that of seizing for his own 
use the merchandise of his subjects. The cruelty of his 
nature was manifested in every expedition he undertook, 
either in Wales or Scotland. Though he is celebrated for 
his chastity and regular deportment, there is not, in the 
whole course of his reign, one instance of liberality or mu- 
uificence. He had great abilities, bat no genius ; and was 
an accomplished warrior, without the least spark of heroism. 

Edward II. 

Edward II. King of England, was born at Carnarvon, 
April 25, 1284, and succeeded his father, Edward I. in 1307, 
at 23 years of age. He recalled Piers Gaveston, Oie <ta> 
bancber of his youth, whom bis father had banished. TU«& 
marrying Isabella ofFraoce, the daughter of Philip the Fair, 
they wore both crowned at Westminster on tlie 34fh of 
Febraarv, 1308. His ridiculous fondness for Gaveston 

2k* 
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occasioaed ionumerable disputes, till atleogtb the barons bad 
reooorse to arms, aad Gaveston was befaeaided. An accom* 
modation was afterwards ejBfected between the king and tiie 
barons, apd peace restored in 1312. The same year the 
queen was delivered of a son, who was named Edward, In 
the mean time the Scots obtained three victories over the 
English, and made themselves masters of every plaoe in 
Scotland. This weak prince raised the twu Spencers, father 
and son, to the summit of power ; who being bdnished by 
the parliament, the king levied an army, took some castles 
from the barpns, and recalled bis two favourites. 

Some time after Edward invaded Scotland ; but wanting 

£ rovisioo8, he returned without striking a blow ; on which 
Iruce, King of Scotland, pursued him to York; and after 
having destroyed 200,0(M of the English, consented to a 
peace for thirteen years. The two Spencers soon incurred 
the general hatred, and Queen Isabella flying to France 
with her son, the nobility sent for her ; when landing, and 
proceeding toward London with a numerous army, the king 
fled into the west ; she still pursued ]him, and he set sail for 
Ireland, but was driven back into Wales, and being taken, 
was sent prisoner to the queen. Hngh Spencer, the father, 
was hanged and quartered without a trial, and the young 
Spencer was hanged on a gibbet fifty feet high. 

The queen was entirely governed by Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March, whom she took to her bed : and the king 
being obliged to resign the crown in 1327, his son Edward 
was proclaimed king. After these transactions, the lata 
sovereign was treated with the greatest indignities, and at 
lut inhumanly murdered in Berkley Castle ; for some assas- 
sins having covered him Vith a feather bed, held him down, 
while others conveyed a horn pipe up bis body, through 
which they thrust a red hot iron, and thus burnt bis bowels. 
His body was buried in a.private meaner in the abbey church 
at Gloucester, and it was given out that he died a natural 
death. 

Thus perished Edward II. after having atoned. Iiy his 
snflTerings for the errors of his conduct. He resembled 
his father in the accomplishments of his person, as well as 
in bis countenance ; but in other respects be seems to have 
inherited only the defects of ,bi8 character, for he was 
crud and illiberal, without his valour or capng|ty. He bjid 
levity, indolence,' and irresolution, in enflimon with other 
weak pfiaflMjybnt the distinguishable foible of his character 
was that ^|||p|nant(d>le passion for the reigning favomdte. 
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tQ which he aacrifioed ev«i^ otfadr cbnsidenitioB of policy 
•ad eoBTeoienee) «od at last fell a miserable victim, Tet 
his bitterest enemies sever alleged that any thisg nnnatn- 
ral entered into the ooi^osition of that singular attachment 
which be expressed for Gav^ton and the yonnger Spencer. 
In this reign there was the Aost terrible earthqnake that 
bad ever been* felt in EngjKd ; and a dreadful famine, 
which lalted three years, anfl destroyed a vast number of 
people. 

Edward 111. 

Edward III. was borti at Windsor, Nov^ber 15, 1312; 
and was placed on the throne the 26tb day of January, 1827, 
at fourteen years of age, while bis father^ Edward II. was 
living. Though a regency was appointed by the parliament, 
the queen and Rogor Mortimer had the sole authority ; and, 
influenced by them, the young king not only renounced all 
pretensions to Scotland, but gave his sister in marriage to 
David Brace, King of the Scots ; yet afterwards becoming 
sensinle of the queen’s ill conduct, be confined her for life, 
and caused Mortimer, Earl of March, to be banged at 
Tyburn. He then broke the truce with Scoland, invaded 
that kingdom, and oblige^ King David to fly with his queen 
into France, when he set up Inward Baliol, son of John 
Baliol, in bis room. The King of England marched an 
army to lay siege to Berwick, which was still in King David’s 
hands. The Regent of Scotland advanced with a great 
army to its relief ; but Edward met him at Hallidown bill, 
and in a bloody battle, A. D. 183^ entirely rooted hipi ; 
after which Berwick surrendered, and was annexed for ever 
to the crown of England. However, the Scots drove Baliol 
out of the kingdom ; upon which Edward marched with a 
numerous army in 1335, and attacked Scotland by sea and 
land, wherehpon they submitted. Edward now laid claim 
to France ; for Charles, bis mother's brother, dying, Philip 
of Valois had possessed himself of the kingdom, alleging 
the Salic law : but Edward asserted that the Salic law, in 
excluding females from the succession, did not exclude their 
male issue ; on which be grounded his title. His first cam* ' 
paign pass^ without bloodshed, but be took the fltle of ffing ' 
of France, and quartered his arms with the ffeors de lii^ 
admng the motto, Dieu et mon Droit, or. Go'’ ^md my Kight. 
However, in his next attempt, he defeate'’ ae French fleet. 
He then-, besieged Tournay,bnt being Cdiied home to oppose 
the Scots, conchuled a truce for one year with Philip, King 
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of France, lo the next caaij:>aigo he ravaged all the coun* 
try up to the vaHs of Paris, aad bis soOf the Black Prince of 
Wales, at sixteen years of age, won the glorious battle of 
Cressy. Six weeks after this, Queen Philippa defeated the 
Scots, and took King David prisoner. These memorable 
victories were obtained in 134G. Edward then laid siege tt 
Calais, and having reduced M by famine, returned lo Eng 
land. He soon. after sent tbe Black Prince, who afjcr taking 
several towns, totally routed the French array, commanded 
by King John, who had succeeded Philip ; and [in this me- 
morable battfe, which was fought near Poictiers, took the 
king, many nobles, and a multitude of private men, prison- 
ers, though the French army was six times as numerous 
as the English. Thus Edward bad the honour of having two 
kings his prisoners at the same time, John of France, and 
David Bruce, King of Scotland. The King of Scotland, 
who resided at Odiham, in Hampshire, was afterwards 
ransomed for 100,000 marks ; and tbe French king, who 
lived* at the Savoy, agreed to give for his ransom 500,000 
pounds, and a considerable extent of country. 

Charles, King of France, afterwards carried on a war with 
Edward, when the English were driven from all the places 
they had conquered, except Calais, However a truce was 
concluded between the two crown^'in 1374. 

On June 8. 1376, died Edward, Prince of Wales, Iho de- 
light of the nation, in the 46tb year of his age. He was 
called the Black Prince from wearing black armour. The 
parliament attended his corpse to Canterbury, where he was 
interred. 

King Edward distinguished himself by instituting the 
Order of tbe Garter ; and died at Richmond in Surry, June 
21 . 1377, to the 65th year of his age, and the Olsl of his 
reign, and was interred in Westminster Abbey. 

Edward III. was doubtless one of tbe greatest princes 
that ever swayed tbe sceptre of England, whether we consider 
him as a wairior or a lawgiver, a monarch or a man. He 
was tall, mqiestic, and nnely shaped, with a piercing eye, 
and aquiline visage. He excelled all bis contemporaries in 
feats of arms, or personal address. He was courteous, 
affable, and eloquent; of a free deportment, and agreeable 
conversation, and bad the art of commanding tbe affection 
«f has subjects, without seeming to solicit popularity. He 
was a constitutional knight-errant, and bis example dijPTused 
tbe spirit of cbivalrv through the whole nation. The luVs 
of glory wa^ j^e^tainiy Ihe predominant passion of Edward, 
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to the gratiiication of which he did not scruple to sacrifice 
the feelings of humanity, tiie lives of bis subjects, and the 
interest of his country. And nothing could have induced 
or enabled bis people to bear the load of taxes with which 
they were encumbered in bis reign, but the love and admi- 
ration of bis person, the fame of bis victorief, and the ex- 
cellent laws and regulations which the parliaments enacted 
with his^advice and concurrence^ 

Richard 11. 

Richard II. King of England, was the son cf Edward the 
Black Prince, and was born at Bourdeaux, January 6, 1366. 
He succeeded his grandfather, Edward III. the 21st of June, 
1377, at eleven years of age ; when the parliament appointed 
several go\ernors to the king, and ordered that his three 
uncles, with some of the nobility, should be regents ot the 
kingdom. A truce which had been agreed to with France 
being now expired, the French sent a fleet to ravage the 
coasts of England, and the regents ordered out a fleet to 
oppose them. The King of France also prevailed on 
Robert II. King of Scotland, to invade England ; bat the 
French King dying, the military preparations were sus- 
pended. In 1380, a poll tax being raised on all persons 
above fifteen years of age, for the assistance of Ferdinand, 
Kingof Portugal, against John, King of Castile, it was levied 
with the greatest rigour and brutality by the Collectors ; on 
which a rebellion was raised, and 100,000 men appeared in 
arms, headed by Wat Tyler, a tiler of Deptford, and Jack 
Straw, who committed innumerable disorders, and entered 
London without opposition ; but William Walworth, the 
mayor, killed Wat Tyler with a Blow of his sword, and this 
gre'at army was easily dispersed. The kingdom soon after 
becoming (greatly exasperated at the ridiculous fondness 
shewn by the king for ois new favourites, Robert de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, and Michael de la Pole, a merchant’s son, 
whom he had created Earl of Suflblk, the parliament re- 
fused to grant the supplies, unless he dismissed them from 
his service. But though the king said, tiiat to please the 

E arliament he would not turn out the meanest scullion in 
is kitchen," and sent his chancellor to order them to grant 
the desired subsidy, he was obliged to part with hm fa- 
vourites, and to admit of fourteen commissioners to take 
care of Ae public affairs jointly with himself. The parlia- 
ment were, however, no sooner dissolved, than they were 
recalled, and the king sent orders t'- the sheriffs, to let no 
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NpliieBfatives be ebosen but what ««*e ia ^ Uat. -He 
am ttdearonred to raise an aniy to efaastise bu-oiie{e»^ tbe 
Duke of Gloucester, and the earls of Arundel, Warwiek, 
Derby, and Nottiogfaam, who wore eaemies to his fevorakes, 
and were coosidei^ as the protectors of the people t but 
these lords speedily levying- forces, defeated the Eari oi 
Oxford, who had been made Dnke of Ireland ; when the 
king took refuge in the Tower, where the next year he 
answered the complaints of the lords with a shower of tears ; 
consented to the banishment of his favourites, who were 
accordingly Sent into exile; and repeated bis coronation 
oaUi. In 1392, the Londoners refusing to lend the king a 
sum of money, be took away their charter, and removed the 
court of justice to York. Anne of Luxemburgh, the em- 

E eror’s daughter, „and the king’s first wife, dying ia 1304, 
e, in 1396, married Isabella, the daughter of Charles VI. 
King of France, who was only seven years of age, when a 
truce was concluded for twenty-eight years. Richard, how* 
ever, extorted money from his subjects, and for inconsider- 
able sums yielded Cherbourg to the King of Navarre, and 
Brest to the Duke of Britanny. Ho ordered the Duke of 
Gloucester to be seized and conveyed to Calais, where he 
was privately strangled ; and some of the nobility were be- 
headed, and others banished. The- Scots ravaged the bor- 
ders of England, the Irish revolted, and the merchant ships 
were plundered with impunity by the corsairs of Holland. 
Seventeen counties were condemned as guilty of treason, 
and the estates of all the inhabitants were adjudged to the 
king, for granting assistance to the Duke of Gloucester ; - 
but whilst he was employed against the malecontents in 
Ireland, a rebellion was raised in bis absence, and at bis 
return he was obliged to shut himself up in Conway Castle 
in Wales. He soon after submitted to Henry, Dnke of Lan- 
caster, and was sent to the Tower ; when a parliament being 
called, he was solemnly deposed, and Henry proclaimed 
king on the SOth of September, 1399 ; after which Richard 
was removed to Pontefract Castle in Yorkshire; but on 
the 14th of February, 1400, Sir Pierce Exton, with eight 
ruffians, undertook to murder him, hoping thereby to please 
King Heo|^IV. and rushed into the room where he was, 
when RienSra bravely wrested a pole-axe from one of the 
assassins with which be slew lour of them; but ExloiP, 
mounting on a chair behind him, struck him on the head 
with such violence, that he dropped down dead, in the 83rd 
vear of bis age^|||||||^a reign of *wenty-iwo year«. and wa' 
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interred lU King’s Langley, in Hertfordshire ; bnt fats body 
was afterwards removed to Wesbninster Abbey by order of 
Henry V. 

fiiobard II. had a very graoefnl person, and was of a 
sprightly disposition. He was, however, a weak, vain, fri- 
voloas, and inconstant prince ; a dupe to flattery, and a 
slave to ostentation. He was idle, profuse, and profligate ; 
and though brave by starts, naturally pusillanimous and 
irreaolute. His pride and resentment prompted him to 
cruelty and breach of faith, while bia necessities obliged him 
to fleece his people, and degrade the dignity of bis charac- 
ter and station. He had no issue by either of bia two 
marriages. 

Henry IV. 

Henry IV. Duke of Lancaster and Hereford, was born in . 
1367, and proclaimed king after tiie deposition of Richard 

II. on the 30th of September, 1399. He was the eldest son 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, third son of Edward 

III. He had not a just claim to the crown, which of right 
belonged to Edward Mortimer, Earl of March, then Duke 
of York, the descendant of laonel, Duke of Clarence, the 
second son of Edward 111.; which occasioned the wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, under the de- 
viee of the white and red rose. The next vear the dukes 
of Exeter, Sorry, and Albemarle, the earls of Salisbury 
and Gloucester, the Bishop of Carlisle, and Sir Thomas 
Blount, the friends of Rchard, formed a conspiracy, in 
order to assassinate Henry, a^ restore Richard to tiie 
throne: but being discovered, apd their whole scheme 
frustrated, they assembled an army of 40, 000 men, and set 
up Maudlin, a priest, whose person resembled Richard, to 
pretend that be was Richard himself; but in this they 
also failed : most of their leaders being taken and beheaded, 
and Maudlin being hanged at London. This conspiracy 
hastened the death of the unfortunate King Richard, who 
was soon after basely murdered at Pontefract. In 1402 
Henry caused Sir Roger Clarendon, the natural son of 
Edward the Black Prince, and several others, to be put to 
death for maintaining that Richard was alive. The s^me 
year he married Joanna of Navarre, widow of the Duke of 
Brittany. 

About this time the Scots invaded England, under the 
Earl of Douglas, but were defeated at Haludown-hill by the 
Earl of Northumb^rlano, and his son Ilenty Hotspur, with 
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th© loss of above 10,000 mett ; and in this victory several earls, 
and many other persons of consequence were made prison- 
ers ; but the king ordering Northumberland to deliver op 
the prisoners into his liands, the earl was so exasperated 
that he, with Henry Percy, snrnaraed Hotspnr, his son, and 
otiier lords, agpreed to crown Edmond IMortimer, Earl of 
March, wimm Owen Glendower kept prisoner in Wales. 
l!1ie rebel army was encamped near Shrewsbury, Iveaded by 
Henry Hotspur, the Earl of Worcester, and the Scotch 
Earl of Douglas; and the king marched directly thither 
with 44,000 choice troops, headed by himself, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Earl of Dunbar ; and on the 22nd of July, 
1403, at a place afterwards called Battlefield, he obtained 
so complete a victory, that about 10,000 of the rebels were 
killed, among whom was the brave Hotspur, who fell by 
the hands of the Prince of Wales. In 1405 another con- 
spiracy was raised, headed by the Archbishop of York, the 
Earl of Northumberland, Thomas Mowbray, Earl Marshal, 
and other noblemen, who assembled a large body of troops 
at York, and published a manifesto, declaring the king a 
traitor, and that they were resolved to place Mortimer, the 
lawful heir, on the throne. But this rebellion was soon 
suppressed by the policy of Ralph Nevil, Earl of West- 
morland. ' 

Henry died in the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster 
on the 20tb of March, 1413, in the 46th year of his age and 
the 14th of his reign, and was interred in the cathedral at 
Canterbury. 

He was of a middle stature, well proportioned, and perfect 
in aU the exercises of arms and chivalry. His countenance 
was severe rather than serene; and his disposition sour, 
sullen, and reserved. He possessed a great share of courage, 
fortitude aUd penetration : was Uaturally imperious, thongli 
he bridled his temper with caution ; superstitioias, though 
without the least tincture of virtue and true religion ; and 
meanly parsimonious, though justly censored for want of 
economy, and for his ill judged profusion. He rose to the 
throne by perfidy and treason ; established his authority in the 
blood of his sublets ; and died a penitent for his sins, be- 
cause fab could no longer enjoy the fruits of them. 

Hb' l^pns had very little worth or eminence in them ; 
one thin^at least, has fixed an indelible stain on his mo- 
mory; and his being the first burner of heretics. 

^5 
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Henry V. 

Heury V. the eldest sue of King Heniy iV. was born in 
1388, and succeeded his father in 1413. Though wild and 
unruly in his youth, he no sooner obtained the crown than 
he proved himself a wise and a warlike prince. He chose 
a council of state composed of men of distinguished wisdon^ 
and commanded those who had been the companions of bis 
irregularities, either to change Jtj^e ir manners or never to 
approach his person. He revivlw the English title to the 
crown of France, and in 1415 eiqjhbrked his army, amount- 
ing to 15,000 men, and having Imided at Havre de Grace, 
laid siege to Harflenr, which surrended in fire weeks. 
Soon after the Frends^ing, having assembled an army six 
times as numerous as^ftt of Henry, challenged him to^fight, 
and Henry consented, though the French army consisted of 
150,000 men, and the English were reduced by sickness to 
9000. Th&French, therefore, made rejoicings in their camp, 
as if the English were already defeated, and even sent to Henry 
to know what he would give for bis ransom ; to which he re- 
plied, “ A few hours would shew whose care it would be to 
make that provision.” The English, though fatigued with 
their march, sick of a flux, and almost starved for want of 
food, were inspired by the example of (heir brave king, and 
resolved to conquer or die. On the 25tb of October, 1415, 
the king, being encamped near Agincourt, drew up his 
small army into two lines, the first commanded by tlie Duke 
of York, and the second by himself; he disposed bis few 
men to such advantage, and behaved with such extraordi- 
nary conduct and courage, tb|^ be gained a complete 
victory, alter having been several times knocked down, and 
in the must imminent danger of losing bis life. The Eng- 
lish killed upwards of 10,000 men, and took more prisoners 
than they^ hud men in their army. The English lost only 
the Duke* of York, the Earl of Suffolk, a few knights, and 
400 private men. In 1417 the king, to enable himself to 
carry on the war, pledged his crown fur 100,000 marks, and 
part of his jewels tor 10,000 pounds; then landing at 6e- 
ville in. Normaudy, he reduced Caen, and the next year 
subdued all Normandy. On May 21, 1420, a treaty, was 
concluded at Troyes, which was ratified by tlie states of 
Fruucd. fiy this treaty the Dauphin was disinherited, and 
Henry V. married Catharine of France, and was declared 
regent of that kingdom till the death of Charles VI. when 
he was to take possession of that crown. But notwitbstand 
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ing this treaty the war was continued by the Dauphin, an I 
the next year Henry advanced into France with 30,000 
men; but while he was marching towards the river Loire 
He was seized with a plenretic fever, and was carried to 
Vincennes, where he expired on the 31st of August, 1432, 
in the 34th year of bis age, after a glorious reign of niue 
years, four months, and eleven days. His body was con- 
ve^d to England, and interred in Westminister Abbey. 

The Queen Dowager, some time after, marned Owen 
Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, by whom she bad Edmund, the 
father of Henry, Earl of Richmond, wbo became King ol 
England under the name of Henry VII 

King Henry V. was tall and slender, with a long neck, 
engaging aspect, and limbs of the most elegant turn. He 
excelled all the youth of that age i»> agility and the exercise 
of arms ; was hafdy, patient and laborious. His valour w-as 
such as BO danger could startle, and no difficulty oppose ; 
nor was his policy inferior to his courage. He managed 
the dissensions among his enemies with such' address, as 
proved him consummate in the arts of the cabinet. >le 
was chaste, temperate, modest and devout; scrupulously 
just in his administration, and severely exact in the dicipline 
of bis army, upon which he knew bis glory and success in a 
great measure depended. In a wor^, it must be owned he was 
without an equal in the arts of war, policy, and government. 
His great qualities, ■ however, were somewhat obscured by 
bis ambition, and his natural propensity to cruelty. 

Hrnry VI. 

Henry VI. was born at^ Windsor, December 6, 1421, and 
succeeded his father Henry V.. 1422, when but nine montiis 
old, and reigned in England under the tutelage of his uncle 
Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, and in France under that 
of bis uncle the Duke oi Bedford. This unhappy prince 
was unsuccessfal both at home and abroad. His misfortunes 
began in France, by the death of his grandfather, Charles 
VI. not quite two months after the death of his father; King 
Hennr, which gave great advantage to the Dauphin, who was 
called Charles yll. and being crowned at Poictiers, disputeil 
with Henry the crown of France: yet fur some time thi 
English Jki^naed to have great snccoss in that kingdom, 
and gained xbe famous battles of Crevent, VemeuHle, aqd 
Rouvroi ; agi every thing seemed to promise the entire 
possession j[J|||mnce. when it was prevented by an nnfurc-w 
seen hlowi^HIPrl known by the name of Joan of Arc, or” 
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the Maid of Orleani, saddenly appeared at the lieud ul' the 
French army, and in 1429 made the English raise the siege 
of Orleans. From that moment Henry’s interest in France 
declined. However, he was carried to Paris, and crowned 
there with a double crown, in the cathedral church, on the 
17th of December, 1444 : a truce of eighteen months was 
concluded between the two crowns, after which King Henry 
married Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Renatus, King of 
Naples. This was the source of many of his misfortunes ; 
fur the king being of a mild and easy temper, and the 
queen a high-spirited woman, she undertook, with her 
favourites, to govern the kingdom. The English were now 
every where defeated, and soon after we bad no places left in 
France but Calais, and the earldom of Gnines. These losses 
were principally occasioned by the cival wars which broke 
out in England. Richard, Duke of York, who descended 
oil the mother’s side from Lionel, the second son of Edward 
III. claimed a better right to the crown than Henry, who 
was descended from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the 
third son of the same Edward. Henry was defeated, and 
made prisoner, at St. Alban’s, by Richard Plantagent, 
Duke of York, on the 31st of May, 1455 ; and a second 
time at the battle of Northampton, on the 19tb of July, 14G0. 
The parliament then deteftnined that Henry should keep the 
crown, and be succeeded by the Duke of York ; but Queen 
Margaret afterwards raised an army in the north, and 
gained the battle of Wakeheld, December 30, 1460, in 
which the Duke of York was killed, and her husband deli- 
vered. This turned the scale, and sunk the interest of the 
house of York. However, Edward, Earl of March, the ton 
of Richard, Duke of York, revived the quarrel, and gained 
a bloody battle at Mortimer's Cross, near Ludlow. In 
short, the Earl of March, alter several engagements, was 
proclaimed, king, by the name of Edward IV. by means of 
the Earl of Warwick, called the settor-up and puller-down 
of kings. 

Henry VI. was of a bale constitution, naturally insensible 
of affliction, and hackneyed in the vicissitudes of fortune. 
He was totally free from cruelty and revenge j on the con- 
trary, he frequently sustained personal indignities of 
grossest nature, without discovering the least mark of i;e* 
sentment. He was chaste. piou.s, compassionate, and 
charitable ; and m iuoifensive, that the bishop, who was his 
confessor for te» ' ears, declared lliat in all that time he had 
never committee any siu that required penance or rebuke. 
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Id a word, be would bave adorned a cloister, Utoug^ he 

disgraced a crown ; and was ratber respectable for those 
» vices be wanted than for the virtues be possessed. He 
foaoded tlio College of Eton, oear Windsor ; and King’s 
College, in Ckmbridge, for the reception of those scholars 
who bad began their studies at Eton. 

Edward IV. * 

Edward IV. Earl of March, was tbe son of Richard, Dake 
of York, and disputed tbe crown with Henry VX. who was 
of tbe bouse of i^ncaster. Between these two families a 
great number of battles were fought, with different success ; 
but at length Edward obtained tbe crown, March 6, 1461, 
by gaining a signal victory over Henry VI. whom he forced 
to flee into Scotland, with Margaret of Anjou, bis consort. 
He afterwards gained another victory over tbe same an- 
happy prince; who after bis defeat came into England' in 
disguise, hoping to conceal bimself there till be should have 
an opportunity of escaping by sea. Bnt unfortunately befog 
discovered, and seized at Waddington Hall, in Lancashire, 
whilst he was at dinner, he was conducted to London, with 
bis legs tied under a horse’s belly, and then confined in tbe 
Tower. The Earl of Warwick, who bad chiefly contributed 
to raise Edward to the throne, wali employed by that prince 
to negotiate a marriage for him in France. In the mean 
time Edward marrying Elizabeth, tbe widow of Sir John 
Grey, with whom tbe earl was in love, that nobleman was 
so exasperated, that be raised a rebellion, in which he twice 
defeated tbe king’s forces, and afterwards took his majesty 
prisoner, whom he confined in Middlebam Castle ; from 
whence be escaped, and joining Lord Hastings, in Lancu* 
shire, returned to London, when another battle ensued, and 
Warwick being defeated, was obliged to flee into France : 
bat shortly after landing at Dartmouth with a few- troops, he 
soon increased them to 60,000 men; upon which Edward 
also raised a numerous army at Nottingham ; but as his 
enemies were advancing, tbe cry of King Henry being 
raised in his camp, Edward fled, and escaped into Flanders. 
Warwick then took Henry out of the Tower, and caused him 
to be ackjiowledged King of England. But Edward after- 
wards retoming with a small force, was received at London 
with acclamations of joy ; and Henry, after seven months’ 
phantom of sovereignly, was again confined in tbe Tower. 
EdwardJji^D marched against tbe Earl of Warwick, and 
routetjp^army in a great battle near Barnet, where the 
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earl liiolself waa alain, with faia brother the Marquis of 
Montacate, and 17,000 of bia men. 

Some time after, Queen Mergaret having aaaeinbled an 
arm/. King Edward defeated her, ead toon her priaooer, 
with her soo Prince Edward, who waa soon after maaaacred, 
in the 18th year of his age. Hia father, King Henry, was 
also murdered in the Tower, or as others say, died with 
grief, in the 60th year of bis age. Queen Margaret, after 
being four years confined, was ransomed by her father for 
60,000 crowns. . Edward caused bis brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, to be drowned in a butt of sack. Edward being 
DOW at peace, spent bis time in indolence and debauchery. 
Ilia favourite mistress was Jane Shore, wife to a citizen of 
London. He died at Westminister, on April 9. 1463, in the 
dSnd year of his age, and the 33rd of his reign. 

Edward IV. was a prince of the most elegant person and 
insinuating address ; endowed with the utmost fortitude and 
intrepidity ; possessed of uncommon sagacity and pene- 
tration : but like all his ancestors, he was brutally cruel * 
and vindictive, perfidious, lewd, peijured, and rapacious, 
without one liberal thought, and without one sentiment of 
humanity. 

He was interred at Windsor, in the new chapel, the 
foundation of which he hidiseif bad laid. 

Edward V. 

Edward V. eldest son of Edward IV. was born in 1470, 
and succeeded his father in 1483, at twelve years of age. 
He was at Ludlow when bis father died, but being sent lor 
to London, be, on tlie 4tb of Ma^*ireceived the oaths of the 
principal nobility ; and bis uncle Kichard, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, was made protector ef the king and kingdom. He 
obliged the queen to deliver up to him the Duke of York, 
the king’s iirother, and sent them both to the Towm*, under 
pretence of tbeh- waiting there till every thing was prepared 
for the coronation. Meanwhile the Duke of Gloucester, by 
the assistance of the Duke of Buckingham, Sir John Shaw, 
Lord Mayor of London, and Dr. Shaw, his brother, had the 
two young princes declared illegitimate, and then caused 
himself to be acknowledged King of England, nretandiDg 
to accept of the crown with reluctance, though he had put 
to* death Lord Hastings for no other crime than his being 
warmly attached to the yobng king ; for as that nehteman 
was greatly beloved by the people, Gloucester pretended 
that his ambition and sorceries endangered the kingdom. 
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The queen and Jane Shore were accused as his colleagues^ 
and the latter was taken into custody, but soon after re* 
leased, on doing penance. Sir Roger Brackenbnry, lieute- 
nant of the Tower, refusing to comply with Richard’s cruef 
designs, he for one night only gave the command of that 
fortress to Sir James Tyrrell ; and he procured two villains, 
who in the dead of the night entered the chamber where 
the princes lay, and smothered them in bed. Thnt died Ed- 
ward V. having reigned only two months and twelve days. 

' Richard 111. 

Richard 111. King of England, surnamed Crook-hack^ 
was the brother of Edward IV. and raised himself to the 
throne by a series of the most inhuman murders. Henry 
yi. and the yom^ prince his son, with several noblemen 
of the first rank, died while be was Duke of Gloucester, to 
prepare the way for bis usurping the throne from Edward 
V. He was proclaimed king on the 20th of June, 1483, in 
the 32nd year of his age, but delayed the ceremony of his 
coronation till the Oth of July; and soon after he caused 
Edward V. and bis brother, whom he had before declared 
to be bastards, to be smothered in the Tower. The same 
year, having broken bis promise ^o the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who bad been greatly instrumental in placing him on 
the throne, that nobleman took up arms against him, in 
order to assist Henry, Earl of Richmond, the last branch of 
the bouse of Lancaster, to obtain the crown ; but the duke 
being betrayed by a fellow who had been bis servant, for 
the sake of a very great reward oflered for apprehending 
him, he was beheaded dl Salisbury, without any legal pro- 
cess. However, the Earl of Richmond, obtaining assist- 
ance from the Duke of Brittany, sailed from St. Maiues on 
the 12th of October, with 5000 men and 40 ships ; but his 
fleet being dispersed, he returned to Brittany, <and after- 
wards to France. Richard, in the mean time, sacrificed 
many persons to bis revenge, and sent Sir Ralph Ashton 
into the western counties, with power to execute npcni the 
spot all such persons whom he even 'suspected to be guilty 
o| bigh treason; and finding that the Earl of Richmoud 
(bunded his projects on the hopes of marrying Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV. he resolved to marry that princess 
himself, jbormh he was already married to the widow'tif 

son of Henry VI. whom he 
him8e}1^11||^K4|«d : and therefore now, in orddr to obtain 
Elizabe^^^e Ms said to have poisoned his queen. The 
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Earl of JUcbmoad, boweyer, landed in Wales, witli 3000 
men, wiiicli increased to ^000 ; and^witii this small army 
enraged the kings forces^ which consisted uf 18,000 men, 
at Bos worth, in Leicestershire. Bat the Earl being joined 
by Lord Stanley and bis brother with fresh troops, be 
gained a complete victory : when Richard seemg ^ tne day 
was lost, rasbed into the midst of his enemies, and died .with 
his swordWn his hand. The crown being found after the 
battle, was placed on the head of the £arl of Richmond ; 
and Richard’s body was taken up entirely naked, and covered 
with blood and dirt, in which condition it was thrown across 
a horse, carried to Leicester, and interred without the least 
ceremony. Thus fell Richard, on the 22od of August, 1465, 
in the 34th year of his age, after an infamous reign of two 
years. He was buried in the Grey-friars church at Leicester. 

Richard HI. was, through the whole coarse of his life, 
restrained by no principle of justice or humanity ; and it 
appears that he endeavoured to maintain the crown by 
the same fraud and violence by which he obtained it. He 
certainly possessed an uncommon solidity of judgment, a 
natural land of eloquence, the most acute penetration, and 
such courage as no danger could dismay. He was dark, 
silent, and reserved ; and so much master of dissimulation, 
that it was almost impossible to dive into his real sentiments 
when he wanted to conceal his designs. His stature was 
small, his aspect cloudy, severe, and forbidding ; one of bis 
arms was withered, and one shoulder higher than the other, 
from which circumstance of defurmiW be acquired the epithet 
of Crook-back. He was the lasf King of the Plantagenet 
race, who^had swayed the sceptre e^er since Henry II. 

Henry ¥II. 

Henry VIL King of England, was the son of Edmund 
Tudor, Easl of Richmond, and of Margaret of the house of 
Lancaster. He was crowned on the 30tb of October, 1485, 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. by which the 
claims of the houses of York and Lancaster were united. ' 
However, fresh troubles broke out, and the enemies to Henry 
attempted twice to dethrone him, by setting up two preten- 
dm-s T^he first was one Lambert Simnel, a baker’s son, who 
assumed the title of Earl of Warwick, and pretended to be 
the son of the Duke of Clarence, brother to Ed )vard LV. ; 
but being defeated and taken prisoner, was tpade King 
Henry’s turnspit. Tlie other was an adventurer, named 
Perkin Warbeck, who personated Richard, Duke of York, 
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Edward the FiAii’s brother, who was murdered in the 
Tower; and being at length takea pmoner, was hanged at 
Tyburo. Henry assisted the Emperor Maximilian against 
Charles Vill. of France ; he made war on the Scots ; insti* 
tuted the band of' gentlemen pensioners; built the obapel 
a<yoiniog to Westminister Abbey, which still bears his 
name ; and founded several colleges ; by which he obtained 
the character of a pious prince, and a friend to learning, 
though he was remarkable for his avarice, and grievonsl; 
oppressing the people by numberless exactions. He died 
at Richmond Palace, which be bad caused to be erected, 
the 22nd of April, 1509, aged 52, in the 24th year o'f his 
reign, and was succeeded by bis second son, Henry VIII. 
He ai«> leA two daughters ; Margaret, who was married to 
James IV. King of Scotland ; and Mary, who married the 
French king Louis XII. 

Henry VII. was tall, straight, and well shaped, though 
slender ; of a grave aspect, and saturnine complexion. He 
inherited a natural fund of sagacity, which was improved 
by study and experience ; nor was he dehcient in personal 
bravery, or political courage. He was cool, close, cunning, 
dark, distrustful, and designing ; and of all the princes who 
bad sat upon the English throne, the most sordid, selfish, 
and ignoble. At the same time.rit must be owned he was 
a wise legislator, chaste, temperate, assiduous in the exer- 
cise of religions duties ; decent in bis deportment, and exact 
in the administration of justice, when bis own private in- 
terest was not concerned ; though be frequently used reli- 
gi<m and justice as cloaks* of perfidy and oppression. His 
soul was continually actij^ted by two ruling passion^ equally 
base and unkingly, namely, the fear of losing bis crown, 
and the desire of amassing riches ; and these motives influ- 
enced bis whole conduct. 

He left behind him, 1,800,000 pounds, whiob^he bad ex- 
torted from bis subjects ; but to make some amends, he 
converted the palace of the Savoy into an hospital, and built 
mma religions bouses. 

Henry VIII. 

Hem^ Vlll. King of England, was bom June 28, 1491, 
and succeeded his lather, Henry VII. on April 22, 1509. 
His marriage with Catharine of Arragon, relkvt pf jiis 
brother Artiinr, was solemniaed the beginning of J une, as 
was the cwronation of both king and queen, an the 24(b of 
|fae same month. He joined the Emperor Maximilian againit 
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Loais XII. Wog of Fitnee^' Seated dio fln^ch at the 
battfo of tie Span, ia took TeroaemoOf Oiid Tour- 

nay. On Ilia retarn to Ki'gfagd be marcbed "ttewbat ^ 
Soaii/ and defeated tbeni dt^odden, Swfetaber 9, 
obcfibato aatl bloody bafttSf ito'wbiob James IV, of Scot- 
lihd was daia. In 1614 Heniy Vffl. ceoctodecl a-irei^ 
df peace tritfa Lotus Xlt. 'Md^ve bis sister Mmy ia auH^ 
riage. Be wrote a book against Lvtber, Of the Seem 8i^ 
craments; Sfc. It was presented to Pope Leo X. 
oonsistory, ' who, for his service done the cbnipfa, bestoived 
on Heni^ and bis sncoessors the title of Defender Of lAs 
Faith. This title being tdimrwmrds conihrmed byi|}arlkuto^ 
the kings of England have borne it ever sinoor ' ' 

A war breaking ont between the Emperor dltarles^^. 
and the French king Francis I. Henry «t first ^took-4be 
part of the emperor, bat afterwards, at the ssiioitatioa^-t^ 
Cardinal Wolsey, contracted a strict friendship with Rciicii, 
and in 1528 laboared to procare the deKveranee of Pope 
Clement Vfl. By the assistance of Wolsey,’< he, id 156& 
divorced Catharine of Arragon, and married Anne Bole«' 
<m which he was excommonicated by the popew Bbenr^ 
enraged at this excommanication, abolished the papal aotho* 
ritv in England, refnsed to pay the see of Borne his annoal 
trroate, ordered the dissdlotion of monasteries, obliged the 
clergy to acknowledge him bead of the ebnr^,' and tbo^ 
who refused were either banished or put-to death.' Ann^ 
the latter were the loomed Sir Thomas More, Lord Cbmp^ 
cellor of Eogtadd, and Fisher. Bishop of Boobester.- 
reformation thus begun ia this kingdom, was eoinpleteA% 
the reign of Elizabeth. Some time after, bring chui|iri 
with the beaatv of Jane Seymonr, be can^ Anne Bol^ 
to be bebeadea ; bat Jane dying in childbed of Prince ni> 
ward, be muried Anne of Cleves, whom he afterwardad^ 
Toro^. ]Je then married Catharine Howard, the Dnke of 
Norfc^’s danghter, w.bom he ceased to be beheaded, mubsr 
pretence that he had not foond her a virgin ; hot his aaal 
motive was that of having conceived a violent .pasrioRivfisr 
Catharine Parr, a yonng widow of great beauty. A;tisip' 
breaktog oat between him and the Soots, who were aasisfe^ 
by the Freuoht’^-Henry, 'in’ 154A took .Briegeo 4E9pMi^ 
tatler,'^aad burnt Lritii and Edinbargh. 
naWbisboprios^hiamely, WesVmmImt Oxford, Pdtafbq|dfii&. 
Brisioh Chegtor, and Giojaoesiwi aUof 
mittiatmr, are stiH episcopal aariht?- 
iandt and (bod Janf^ary 22. HNi9^.jM>gad< 

.14 a®*. 
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9$ yean, and was interred at Wlnd^ior wi^ idle processions 
and childish pageantry, vliicti in those days passed for r^al 
state and Inagnificence. ,■ 

Henry Ylll. before he became corpulent, arasa prince of 
goodly personage and commanding aspect, rather imporious 
than dignified. He excelled in all the exercises of youth, 
and possessed a good understanding, which was not muoh 
improred by the nature of bis education. In the first year 
I of bis reign his pride and vanity seemed to domineer over 
all his otbof passions ; though from the beg^ning be was 
impetuous, headstrong, impatient of contradiction and 
advice. He was rasn, arrogant, prodigal, vain^glorions, 
pedantic, and superstitious; He delighted in pomp and 
pageantry, the baubles of a weak mind. His passions, 
soothed by adulation, rejected all restraint ; and as he was 
an utter stranger to the finer feelings of the soul, he grati- 
fied them at the expense of justice and humanity, without 
ranorse or compunction, ^om the abject compliance of 
his subjects be acquired the most despotic authority over 
'^em, and became rapacious, arbitrary, froward, fretful, and 
90 oruel, that he seemed to delight in their blood. 

Edward VI. 

' Edward VI. King of England, bad the only son of Henry 
Vlll. byJane Seymour, was born October 12, 1537, and 
ascended the throne at nine years of age ; at which time he 
was well skilled in the Latin and French tongues, and had 
obtained some knowledge of the Greek, Italian, and Spa- 
aisb. His person was veryb^itifnl ; he bad great sweet- 
aass of temjper, and was j|||||fllable for bis piety and hu- 
manity. He was proclid|||HPlnuary 81 . 1547, and crowned 
February 20. He w||H^^itted to the care of sixteen 
persoitt, whom Hengpowd nominated regents of the king- 
djpm : the principal di whom was the Earl of Hertford, the 
nnole by the mother’s side, who was soon after 
created Doke of Somerset. The young Queen of Scotland 
was demanded in marriage for King Edward, but the same 
proposal beii^ made by France, in behalf of the Dauphin, 
she was sent into that kingdom ; on which the Duke of 
Somerset invaded Scotland, end rimted the Scots’ army at 
Itassleburg. The great power of the Duke of Somerset 
laiiad him many enemies, the chief of whom was his bvo- 
thmL Hmmas, Lord Seymour; and artieieft\id aconsation 
htMktthihited against him, he was attainted in perlia' 
mi^Bifllemned and beheaded, without being brongdit to 
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an open trial, i^o^ever^/the Dake of Somerset biiaself 
was, aoaao time after, impeaclied, aod cb<uy^ wiili a 
desiga to seize tbe ktdg smd to imprison Iw iWi of 
Warwick : for this be was condemned, and t|w yoong king 
being in a manner foined to sign <be sentence, he was exe- 
ented on the 22nd of Jannarv, 1551. Tbe Eanof Warwjnk, 
now Dnke of Nortbombenand, succeeded to Ibn Dtdce of 
Someraej's power ; and at length, on the king’s being tabc^n 
ill of the measles, married Lord Guildford Dudley, bis 
fourth son, to tbe Lady Jane Grey, eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Suffolk, and persuaded Edward to settle tbe crown 
on her, his sisters Mary and Elizabeth having been both 
declared illegitimate daring the life of their faffier; and the 
prince, hoping to forward the reformation, appointed her 
as his successor, and soon after died of a consumption, 
July 6, 1553, in the IGtli year of his age, having reigned 
six years, five months, and nine days. He conthined 
firmly attached to those principles of the reformation which 
be had imbibed while young, and which made great pro* 
gross in bis reign. He confirmed bis father’s ..grant of 
Christ’s and St. Bartholomew’s hospitals, and founded 
Bridewell and St. Thomas’s hospitals. He also founded 
several scbool.s, which were mostly endowed out of the 
church lands. • 


Mary. 

Mary, Queen of England, daughter of Henr) Vlli. and 
Catharine of Arragon, was born, the 18tb of Februaiyr; 1515. 
On her father’s marrying Anne Boleyn she was dedss^ad 
illegitimate. After the death of Edward VI. in lod5, Lady 
Jane Grey was proclaimed Queen of England ; but Mdiy, 
promising that no change should be made in religion, ob- 
tained the crown, and some time after Lady Jane, with the 
Lord Dudley, and other persons of quality, were beheaded. 
^Boon after Mary’s accessiou to tbe throne, she mthnfad 
^Philip 11. afterwards King of Spain, son of the Empeinr 
. Charles V. who was then living; and in violation or ^e 
. mostt sacred promises, began a dreadfnl persecntion of file 

E retestants, which was carried on by Bonner, Bisfaop'M 
loodon, mid Chirdiner, Bishop of Wincliester. Great Anih- 
bars of, persmis suffered martyrdom at tbe stake ; ipwiilig 
whom ware Oahmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and Finlwr; 
attd all tfaepirisons in the kingdom were crowded wi& pSdus 
sufferers, .who chose to. snbmil'to persecottoa rather 
violate their oonscienees. Even tbe PrieceM Elizabeth wa 
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doaely watched, ud wu obliged to cenccd •her reiigioai 
eefitiments. 

Amidst these dreadful pj^eedingSjMi^ was far from 
being happy ; a continual disagreement with her husband, 
who was younger than she, and of whom she was pas8ioB> 
ately fond, srith the loss of Cdais, which was tdcea by the 
French, t^w her into a complicatitm of disorders, of v^oh 
she died without issue, the l/tfa of November, 15^ in the 
43rd year of her age, after a bloody reign of five years, four 
months, and eleven days. 

In fotir years which the persecution lasted, nearly 
800 persons were pot to death ; namely, one archbishop, four 
bishops, tweoty>ooe divines, eight gentlemen, eighty>foar 
wtificers, one hundred husbandmen, servants, and labourers ; 
twenty>six wives, twenty widows, nine vii^ins, two bo)^, 
and two infants ; 'besides wbicb, several died in prison, and 
many were whipped or otherwise cruelly treated. 

The characteristics of Mary were bigotry and revmige : 
added to this, she was proud, imperious, froward, avaricious : 
and wholly destitute of every a^eeable qualification. She 
was buried at Westminster, in the chapel of her grandfather 
<«enry VII. 

Elizabbth. 

Sizabetb, daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 
was bom September 8, 1533, and ascended the throne No- 
vember 17, 1558. This princess was crowned with great 
solemnity on the 15th of January, 1559. 

- As there were many troubles then in foreign states, ofaiefly 
on account religion, she assisted the protestants in Scot- 
land, France, and the Loaf Countries, against their respective 
aovereigns, or the governing parties, by whom they were 
cruelly oppressed and persecuted. The Queen of Scots, and 
the lirapnio, her bc^and, bad, by mrdcr of Henry IL of 
taken the arms of England, with the titles of sove- 
of that kingdom. • This made Elizifoeth cpns^i^rt 
Mary as a dangerous rival, whereupon, in 1560, she enterto 
into a treaty Wito the Scotch mdecontents, and sent an 
array into Scotland, to break the measures of her enemies, 
which bad the desii^ success. Some time after, she assisted 
the Huguenots iu France, By these means Elizabeth kept 
IplllhFrBOce and Scotland so employed, that they ccMild find 
^o pportunity to pot their schemes In execution of di^ 
throning her. She always kept a good fleet in readinesa 
against any invasmn } and efi^tosUy secured the love Of het 
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•atyeete, -^liom iIm . I<x4«d upon a« h«r vnly iiwport. The 
Queen oi Scots beii^ defeated in 1568, by the fefces raised 
^.the mideGooteBts in that hifi^doiii, was otdifed to flee 
SBte Unhand, where the .^Mon kept her priaeW laaiiy 
yma. . ■ ; - . 

vin .1568 a eebelhun bMflie.oot in the RorUi, nader.tfae 
earts iof Westmorland, and Northumberland, and Dacrea^^a 
nortbenvgentlemanf .who intetided tohave set Mary Qaean 
of Soots on the throne, and to have restored the popish 
eeli^n. This rebellion however was suppressed, and the 
Sarlof Nordtomberland was beheaded ; as waeialso the Puke 
ad Norfolk, in 1572, wbo bad beenreleased ootef the Tower, 
and engaged again in a conspiracy against the queen.: 

: .Tbe year 1571 passed chiefly in a negotiation for a OMW- 
riage between Elizabeth and the Dnke of Aiyon, second sea 
to Catharine de Medicis, and brother to Charles of 
France. Both Charles and Eiiaabeth found their accfnmt 
in ibis negotiation, though neither of tiiem intended it 
shoald take efifoct. Charles’s design was to amose the pko- 
testants, particularly the Huunmiots, with whom he had 
made a perfidious peace, till be had drawo them into the 
snare, in order to destroy them by treachery, when he lound 
it difficult to dojit by ojpeu foroe. Queeu Elizabeth entered 
into the negotiation of»the match to please her ministers, 
who were oontinually pressing her to marry, in order to cat 
eff all hopes from the qneen of Soots, and to dishearten her 
enemies. However, a defensive alliance was concluded be* 
IwecD the two crowns* Charles died, and was succeeded ^ 
the Poke of Aiyou, by the nauie of Henry Ilf. with whom 
Qneen Elizabefli itenewed the le^ue between the. two 
^owns, bat secretly supplied the Frince of Cmide w^ 
money for the Hnguenots. 

Some time after another negotiation was carried on ibr 
a manii^ between ber and me Puke of Alencim, ' now 
Pnke of^njou, Henrv’s brodier, evmi to tbe signing of the 
mijgrfage articles, and tbe dnke came over in person:; but 
it wtui all broken off on a sadden. 

Ip 1577 she assisted the people of the Low Countries, 
who were grievously oppressed by tbe Puke of Alva, 6w 
Ippg. of Spain’s general, and who was endeavouring In 
pkti^ate the protestants ; she lent them £ 100,000 ^erlk^, 
jfo enable them to carry on the war. Tbe next year leveekl 
otwpanies of volunteers were formed in England, who vreat 
over to serve tbe States, with the queen’s appi^lMiOoa. 
Some years after she sent a ^'considerable body of forces, 
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aoder tbe Earl of Leicester ; but be not being agreeable to 
4fas recbll^^ bad Lot^ WlRott|llby aroi appirinled 
^ ^|Ii^ forbiib in his rbott. . This war terfflif- 
abted itt 4'^ leul nfirott df ievea of those {miviaces frMii 
the doialnlinl of &paio, which aftereards made the most 
oOpiidM^le i^fmhlic hi the world. The pope eXOdmmani* 
dated qabOo ; and tfaib King of Spma and the Duke of 
Gaise fmla^ a league with the Romatt pontiff tp invade 
Euglai^, deffiirdnei 'Susabe^ and set np the Queen tff Boots 
uS'heri^m, In die meantime several plots %ere set on 
fcSdt' by the Impish emissaries to take away her life, for 
Which several priests, Jesuits, and others. Were execn^. In 
1585 the queen sent Sir Francis Drake to America, who 
toob -several places in the Spanish West Indids. In 16% 
she made an alliance with the King ot Scotland, for their 
nmfuid defence, and the security of the protestant religion. 
This' year died the learned and ingenious Sir Philip Sidney, 
of a wound he received in a battle in the Low Countries. 

BabihgtoWs conspiracy, in which were engaged sevetit' 
pcmish priests from the seminaries abroad, was discovered t 
aim tiiey were to the number of fourteen amugoed, con* 
dt^hed, and executed. It was laid for an invasion, to kill 
Efiimbetb, free the Queen of Scotland, and set her on the 
throne. As the Queen of Soots appeared^ by letters and 
otherwise, to have been concerned in this conspiracy, it 
was resolved now to prosecute her on an act of parliament 
made ^e preceding year, whereby the person for whom, or 
hg v^m, any thing should be attempted against the queen, 
wSiftiabie to death. Commissioners were accordingly sent 
to tiy her at Fotberingay Castle in Northamptonshire' 
(v^hre she was then in custody) who passed sentence upon 
heV% October 25. Four days after it was approved imd 
cotifirined by parliament; on December 6 it wm pro* 
claimed through the whole kingdom ; and on' Febrnuy B 
foHjM^^ the sentence was executed upon her in’the hall 
ofti^bbsti^ by severing her bead from her body, whkdi ^ 
sl^ snffbred with equal cmmness and resolution. 

the King of Spain, encouraged by Pope SWttqs 
yS sent a gjieaf fleeti to' which tb^ bad given the title ^ 
the 'iuvii^i|e l^inada, to invade England. It consisted m 
caravels, and IQ stdves, baVing above, 
2O|90Q sbQie^' bn bo^d,, wiQi seamen, ammbuition, aa4 
provv^ in pfoWtibh. ,Tb bppoM this ^i^aent 2O,00Q 
tndh'were drspcra||I along the souCbdrd.t^piuts, and an anpj^.. 
of 22,000 foot, aMjllpOO horse Wbre ehramped at Tilbury,' 
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wWre.j^e ^a«ea reyipu^ tk^f «Bd made) <l>Mugiog 
spfaolk tb^ra. AlLOitfacr ^jr, ©jf 84,000 ^JOO 

ho/i©, was appbioM to g|}iur4 tli« qoeeo's ao4,a 

fitted oai under the oonuiiiMid pf 
Lord Howard, a» adipiral, and Drake, Haw.k||u» tad^Mpii 
bisher, vice^djrirals v white. Sejteoor was sent wltii toi:^ 
CngUsh and Duk a ships to fi^e coast of Flanders, to hiad^ 
the. Pirined of Parma from jmniog ii*® Spanish, fleet 

On tbelOth of JuIt the Spanish flMt, eommimdoo h; 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, entered the Channel, iHtea 
the Engtish fleet fc^t close, to them, and foof ,took some, 
of their ships. On July 84 there wasabrisk .eng^^wt 
Ou the 87tn the Spanish fleet came to an andioir op C^dw, 
expeotiog in vain the Prince of Parma to put to sea wit|, 
bis amy, and make a descent on England, as it had 
agreed. The English fleet, now consistiog of 1.40 >hi|^ 
followed them ; and the English admiral, in flie night, seht . 
eight fire*ship8 among them, which so terrified them, that 
they ent their cables, and pat to sea in the utmost otmfumbhf 
the English admiral took the Galeass, and the commander 
of it was stain. In short the whole fleet was dispersed,' and 
the Spaniards resolved to make the best of their way home. 
Of thu prodigious armament only fifty-three ships returned 
to Spain, and those in a shattered condition. Queen EUaa- 
both went in state to St. Paol’s, lo return thanks to God for 
this decisive victory. 

In 1594 Roderio Lopez, a Jew, who was toe 
physician, two Portuguese, and Patrick Cullen, an Irishbiuui, 
were bribed by the Spanish governors of the Netheidwlls 
to take her off by poison ; but the plot being discover!^ 
the conspirators were seized and executed ; as were Edmiiaia 
York and Richard 'Wiiliama, the next year, for undertaki^ 
to cdm.mit a similar crime on the promise of 40,000 crowns 
from the Spanish governors. ' . ^ 

Ip 1596 the qneen sent a fleet and army under Howirdr 
the ^l of Essex, and Sir Walter Raleigh, to the coas^ of 
SpaiiK which plundered Cadiz, burnt the merchant ^ips id 
Pert l^al, took and destroyed thirteen Spanish men of w|tr,„ 
and did other considerable damage. In 1568 Heprjjf V 
of Fnmcd, havi^ made a separate peace with the Kiiig 
S]ph,'^Qaemi Kizabeth and the States entered mte 
tnmv to carry bn the war agmnst that monarch by 
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4^ on Mu^ 9^ '1008» In 9!i$^ 
I'm of b« ngot «id me 46tii of btir rei|^ tftor bovisf 
Ramed tho Se«Um ponrob for het mooewvr. S^e vu 
iaterred witii frcipiliqipifioeBceitt th« chapti oflfamT^ Vllo 
at We»lauaSst»« 

Tbe ppHiti repreieot EUeabetli ai a nonatar of 0100 %, 
avalrioo. aad UiaoiirfoosoeMt irbiob ii not to bo iroodarod 
at, ooiuidering ber sertfity to ihein. It it iudood dfflfealt 
toezease berbebeadii^ Mary Qaeen of Sootl, abd* ^ 
tovoiify sbe oometimes mado ate of both against the fnpiiCt 
and die protestant dissenters : but sbe oortaiitly'indiyitoo# 
tbe «rt of goToming in an eminent degree; aM'bOr Nfi|gii 
vat the scb^ of able ministers, great stetoMMn, and dm-’ 
tiognished warriors. She nnderstood tfao Greek, Latin, 
Fremsb, Spanish; and Dntcb langnages, aad posseMOda 
deep, penetrating, and elevated mind. Her eonveibatiiMi 
was sprightly and agreeable, ber jndgment solid, ber appro* 
hensien acute, her application indefatigable, and hereenragO’ 
UHtineible. YH ber glo|joas reign, on- which Provideneo 
for a long time ponred innamerable blessings, ended in a 
aiott dismal melancholy, which some are of omnion was 
oeoasibaed by die death of the Earl of Essex, ^is qoeen 
laidies a considerable figare among the learned ladies. BO' 
iideta -variety of other things, she wrote a Comment on 
Plato, and translated into Latin two of tbe Orations of 
Isocrates, and a play of Euripides. 

James I. 

James the Sixth of Scotland and First of England, son of 
Henry Stuart and Marf Queen of Scots, was bom June 
19. 1666 , and ascended the English throne in 1608, after 
Pe death of Qoeen Elizabeth, who bad nominated him for 
ber sacoessor, as being ber nearest relation ; for he wai 
desppnded from the eldest son of King Henry Vll. He 
iniM Scotiand to England, and took the title of King of 
Great Britidn. In 16M he ordered all popish priests tn 
leave Endaad on pain of death. 

■ In 16G^a plot was discovered of a desigwtu blow np the 
pmliament home, thirty-six barrels of gunpowdssr bc^g 

£ it in a cellar wider the lords' bonse^'-wlrira had been Inrea 
r that pnrpos^ and covered over with coals, biltsta, and 
fagots. Gi^ Fauxi who was to have set fire to the train, 
WR8 disotpdMlii- in a cloak aad boots; with a -dark lantern, 
tiiKierbot, and matches in bis pocket. Himself and his 
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V'^Ib 1#^ SAj^fMi<^i6eiilld tkiiMtofb ^ slk^pie^ tjj»^ i»e 
antf 1n'ten'g(rti tt i a fliftd B pa^Httee^ ^4tl Iti^Mdii 
wen fonned the two parties called Whigs and 'fid 

lilldted 4hei Odtofi 4o4(dte'#Mb<^it; and to oMidlacre tibe 
EiS|[KA ^haltHants; tsdtbont iheirtiig an; resentment', and 
dnu^ tiiie brave Sir Walter ^EtUei^ te be pat to death for 
his sncoessfnl expeditions dgaittst the Spaniards, fie was 
ednoated by the fhmons Bn^anan, and {M^ded* hitose^f <Mt 
his skid in Latin and school divinity ; thoogb ^e ws^s he 
jrabUshed prove that he was bntan indifll^ent writer, ’llmee 
works principally consist of several tracts, which are pthitot 
in one volnme rolio, and contain an attei^t te prove tiiM 
monarchs have a right to be absolate, ana independeid' bf 
thew subjects ; ‘ also treadaes on (be heinons sin of takfag 
tobacco; on witchcraft, &c. Mr. Walpole observes, "Thetd 
is not the least snspioion that the folio nnder the name of 
James I. is not of nis own composition ; for diongh Boger 
Ascham,” says he, ** may have corrected or assisteo pert^ 
of his illnstrions pupil, nobody can imagine that Bnobanatl 
^ctated a word of the Demonologia, or of the polite ttwa^ 
tise entitled * A Count^blast to Tobacco.’ Qmdatkhs^ 
puns, witticisms, superstition, oaths, vanity, prerogative, 
rad pedantry, the ineredients of all his sacred majeity'l 
performances, were the pure produce of his own capadty, 
and deserving all the incense offered to such imiUeneS 
erudition by the divines of his age, and the flatterers of hll 
court.” He died at Theobald’s, March S7. 1635, aged 6& 
after having reigned S8 years in ]&|^and, and was succeedsii 
by Ms Son Chanes 1. 

James 1. was of a middle stature, inclining to oorpulenoyi 
his, forehead was high, bis beard scanty, his a^^t meati^ 
hiS address awkward, and his appearance slovenW* Ibere 
waf hithing dignified either in the oompesitioB of his niM 
ok periHm* In the eontse of bis reign be exhibited rspeated 
Instmtces of his ridiculous vanity, prejudices, protuman^ 
flHIy, nad'Jitlleness of soul. All that we era wld In bib 
i^viKirii^'^flinat he was averse to cruelty aiM iidnsttoe^ .tf(si|» 
tttfle addicted to exoess,itompc»«te in tis meals, kind to lab 
sinrantov and even desboas of aequiritg Me love Uf hia^S(iii6 
jcim^ by gtanlioff thto as a fttvour ubiob they 
privUege^ .flis reign, tho 0 (|d>^^td)le to biae^ MMuali j pp y 
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lii|i^(^ Wfte; e»ri|5llH.5lMf:!?9l|i»«^ 

Mif iaterrapted. .i^ 


/. w«a ir9m§tlkaaiiirliag 

h S0o^md, IfoirwflM^ Id, ISOO.. He Aimeeded 
-md ^ erne year Bi«rrie4 
fWnpa, llw 4iu^<ar of Henry V. Two ywe after 
fMbUliiaee to tba French Calvioiefe, to prevent thd tohipf.^ 

' Boidieilo; hat on the radocUon of that place a treaty ot 
‘ fNHlo0 wae xmcladed betwew the Jwo orowiai. In jliv 
laign there were continoal atrqggles between the kin^ who 
fnuited to assume to himself tlra abs<d.ate power^of disposi|tg 
of his subjects’ property, leaving their ^evances uare* 
dressed, the {nurliaiheot, who were willing to grant the 
aeoessary sappUeM, provided their nievances were rMre«Mf 
■lad. the rights and privileges of the snlgects secured, 
it last piMoced a civil war, August 1642, the hiijtgjn 
a adesnn manner set up bk standard at Nottingham. , ^ 
fane A F645, was foqght the famous battle of Naseby,, which 
^ided the quarrel between the king and the parliament 
ii^mma the forces of the latter gained a complete viptory. 
Ppon the approach of Lord Fairfax to lay siege to Oxftwo* 
Iw mi^sty threw bimself into the bands of the Scots’ firmy. 
adictiaard inrrendered Jane 22. iSftl, and the few remaining 
gmEnsMmaoon sd'ter. The parliament then consulted how |p 
§ep^ king out of the baud of the Soots, and to send thejn 
JlMlIinto t^ir own country. After sevend debates abont the 
dikpqsal of his person, the Scots, having received 
Augut S, 1646, delivered him np to the conunissionerp of 
iba parUswent .of England, who were sent dowp ^ ^pw* 
eastle to receive him. The same day their aimy hes^ to 


nuureh for Scotland, and the^kioK vvas conveyed to J^d|i 9 by 
fiaosa in Nortfaamptobshire. me was afterwards topioveq 
to Ebmisdm Court, whence he made his escape. Ppd je 
<hi»lw6^ Wight, He had not been ^ere, loqg 
Mrto.«iy&pomwtir8 soldiers seized him, 0^1 ccmve; 
mwti to Hursf '.Casde, then to Wimfser, Ami, at ^ _ 

fitt JantotW^i^tciii, .The next d^y he was to<to6at 
hdid«aiid;seatofeto:M death was parsed: cpdd 
totohioh he wto hi^MedLheltoAd^Jlm^6pg Housfat 
WtotobaO^ oBtoe80toidJanaavyi,||43,, ‘ ‘ 

and. toe 34th ef his feigh} ...jlpg 
ood pttoatoiy <iotorrmL|o;l[t» 
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^ tkr ttoftrtmiittlid' if Cbirief t; Klfi|; of 
land. He waf a pfibice of « middio ttatun^^fOlHiifi «ad 
propwtiofied. Stk p^ir iraa, of a dark bk 

forehead high, Ida oopmkfxidd bia vuttgo lotig, aad 
kig.a^teot imdiufdbofyi ' Zikj(MsnM|»ffoa wag oUmt aad^eiede, 
Ma soluf add dv^md. la bia prirate mxtftda^ iKg 

wetdoiminjsbed and /^BewaamerciM/model^ 

ohiate, tdp^ente, rebgiotmf -MdperaoaaUf brare; bet be 
loflfered boliseff to be gafded b; cottosellorf, i^o wkW «ol ’ 
oadf defective in knetrioi^ Md jadgtaentf bat gmendlj^ ‘ 
prood, partial, and inflexible'; and be paid too tnneb defor* 
enoe to tbe advice and the defiret of bis ocnuort, who wai 
sopenfitioiuly attached to the erron of popery. 

' , V, I ■ • 

The CuMMOHWBajum 


Oliver Cromwell was the son a ^vdte gentleBM%''ef 
Hdntingdon, and was bom the 24th of April, IflOO. Bebm 
t^ion of a second brother, he inherited a very smi^ ]^tera«r 
flhrtene. FVom accident or intri|;ne he was dtosen^aaeasbev 
for Cambridge in the Long Pmiiammit i bnt he a*eaied>afl 
fint to ptmsess no talents for orafot^, his person bemg 
immceful, his dress slovenly, and his eloootion bomefy^ 
tedions, obsonre, and embamu^. He made np, bowever, 
by zeal and perseverance, jvbat he wabted in natural powers ; 
and being endowed with unshaken intrepidity and mneh 
dissimulation, he rose through the gradations of preferment 
to the post of lieotenant'general under Fairftx; b at fa 
reality possessing the supreme command of tbe whole arn#. 
Aftmr several victories, he gained*tbe battle of Naseby fwiil 
this,, with other successes soon put an end to tbe war. 

In 1649 Cromwell was sent as ^aeral into Imbn^ isi 
ia abont nine months he subdued almost the whole of that 
kiilgdnm, and left his son*in>law, Ireton, to oomplete the 
conquest. ' On June 26. 1650, be was appmotedgeneml aad 
eeaimaBdar*in*cfaief of all the forces of the eomasoBwanitli; 
apd.aM out on his march against tbe Soots, who hadTeh. 
tot^d the royal cause, and placed young Charles^ ^ 
amt' UT flieir late monarch, on the throne. On SeptembenC 
be tobdly defeated tbe royalists at Woroertar,' trhiii 
tife kh|g hifes^ wan tfeliged to fly. Gbaaies, havings 
deigotee an aUiasfoi^^isiiety dangiwtj nnd’ dish^^ 
.telsdl ^lakiy. at Peak^ in I^im^dy, no < lesa thhaNk^ 
^arfog at difiemnt times been prhqr ter hit.nfoi|ili; 

Sue Cromwell, erewnefl wUh soeoesin^lfeidHfei 
to l#ndon, where be was met by the speaker of ^ Rense 
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m^Soi^ons. 9cooppA«iail by Um nagistrate^of 

IB their lormalidaaw He begae bow to eomptaiw 
of the liOBf ]|?airl)a(DeBt, which, on tbb 20tli of April, 16SB^ 
he dissofvea hy force.; ^aad two. da^ alter be pabliahed « 
iecliaira^on of ^^roafone, signed by hine^ aBAhis ooMcri 
•f oiilcere* Ilieeendier 16 be waa invested with tb# 
6tle of iierd I^oteeter of the Coaunonwealtb of Epgtahdy 
l^daod, and Iretant^. He now applied himse^ to tbn 
management of the several parties, and supplied the bencbee 
of the courts- of Westminster with the ablest lawyers, bat 
acted in the*^ most arbitrary and cmpressive manner where 
hly^ own interest was conoerned. He gave the command of 
n the forces in Seodand to General Mtmk, and sent his- 
own son Henry to govern Ireland. In 1655 he sent a 
powerfol fleet, under the command of Admiral Penn, and 
50dD land forces, «commanded by General VenaUes, to at*- 
tack the hdand of Hispaniela. Failing, however, in tbia, 
and being driven otf the place by the Spaniards, they steered 
to I'amaica, which was surrendered to them witheat a blow. 
In the mean time Admiral JBlake periermed great aotions in 
the Itediterranean ; so that the Protector’s reputation was 
via^ high abroad. 

In 1^7 the parliament agreed to eifer Cromwell the title 
of: Idng ; bat as be found this prqposition disagreeidfle to 
his best friends, be declined it, and resolved^ npon a new ' 
in'aagvation, which was accordingly performed in Westmi^* 
ster Hall, June 26, with all the splendour of a coronation^ 
The^ext year Dunkirk surrendered to the French, and was 
d4|t^eired into the hands of the English. 

^is favourite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, died on August 6, 
1656, of a languishing disorder, during which she is said to 
have awakened the horrors of his guilty conscience. He 
was from that time wholly altered, grew more reserved, 
and snspipioas ; not indeed without reason, for he found a 
genmsl disppptWt prevail throughout the nation. 'Ha wore 
his clathes, and always kept a pistol in hie 
podkbk slfteys trav^ed witli haste, and attended by 
a iramerodi gam’d! , He never returned from any place hj 
the road be wen^. Imd seldom slept above three nights to* 
getber in. the stel|a, «hamber. A ^ftiao ague cane aSlast 
to dtobved him fii>t|'lliis life of 1«^^ and Mxjwty. fie t 
died.'on ihe'dra of ^ptomber, the att^ersary of tlto vivterieti^; 
be had obtained {rtJ^nbar aud Wercester ; aad hiS dea^l 
was lendered femaM|||to by one of the most yi^ent, tempofto 
wUkh had blown w^e o>«inoiy of nsut. He was then 
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yean oM» aiid bad tisai^cd fbe gnTemment niae 

yaar*. 

Bicbard, bis son, wtas tbe neat day proctibnad Iiord 
PxQtMior { bat as he waated iesolatioQ to defbn# 
be soon signed bis abdication in form, and retired 

ftrst on the continent, and afterwards on his psftern^ 
fectnoe at Cbeshsn^ in Bmrtfordsbfke, where he died in oie 
rear 1712., 

Charles U. 

CbarlM II. was bom on the 29tb of May, 1^830. After 
an exile of twelve years, in France mM) HoHand, be was 
restored by General Monk, who bad rendered himself ab- 
iolote master of tbe parliament. On May 29, 1660, be 
made his triomphal entry into London, and was crowned 
tbe following year. In 1662 tbe maryiUge between ^e 
king and Catbarina, Infanta of Portugal, was solemnized.. 
In 1665 war was declared against the Dntch, and on the 
3rd of Juno a great victory was obtained over them at sea. 
The next year Uie French king declared war against Eng- 
land. Tbe EngUsb fleet, under tbe command of Prince 
Ropert and the Ouke of Albemarle, pat to sea about the 
middle of Mi^ ; and there was soon a most bloody fight 
with Admiral Royter, in which tbe English were worsted. 
There was another furious engagement in Jnly, when tbe 
Bi^ltsli gained a complete victory, destroying above twenty 
Datcb men of war, and driving tbe rest into their harbours. 
In this action tbe Dutch lost four of their admirals, besit^ 
1000 other officers and seamen ; Imd the loss on the side’ 
tbe English is said to have been inconsiderable. In Angust 
Sir Roi^rt Holmes burnt two men of war, and 150 sail of 
merdusnt ships, belonging to the Dutch. 

On September 3 a terrible fire broke out in London, 
vdonh, oeotmuing tbree days, destroyed 600 streets, in- 
chnling SST chnrcbes, many hospitals and public edifices, 
and IRjl^ dwellteg bouses. The ruins, comprehending 436 
acres of ground, extended from tbe Tower, along tbe riv^, 
to tbe Temple Church ; and north-easterly, along tbe city 
walls as far as Holbora Bridge. 

On Jane II. K67, ffie Ontob sailed up |he river Medwf^, 
a* fils as Chatham ; sSi^'ffiemsetves masters of Sbe^n<p^ 
ah^jbasaft several war, together with a inagi^||e 

fidt-ef jtoNft. Bat king Charles, notwithstanding thtf ,pi^ 
of treachery, conchidea a treaty at Breda, by whl^ tbe 
coWay of New York, in North America, was ceded by tbe 
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SNttteb to the Eo^Iubr This peace was however of a abort 
<^tioaanoe; for ia the year 1672 King Charlea joioed 
with ^Pfeaob, a^o attacked tbe iDatoh by land, wbUe 
the Eagliab engaged their 0eets at aea ; bat peace was eon-, 
idaded alter two years. Ibe year 16^ was almost whoify 
taken with proseoatioas of petrsons for speaking ill o£ 
the kingy.tbe Duke of Tcnrk, and the government; some 
were fined in large sums, and others pillored. In 1685 the 
king was seized with an apoplectic fit ; and though he was 
recovered hi bleeding, yet be languished only a few 
days, rad expired on me 6th of February, in the 55th year 
of his age, after a reign of nearly 25 years. He was buried in 
Henry Uie Seventh’s Chapel, in Westminster Abbey. He 
had no children by his queen, but several by his mistresses. 

Charles II. was in bis person tail and swarthy, and his 
dountenanoe marked with strong harsh lineaments. His 
penetration was keen, his judgment clear, his understand* 
ing extensive, bis conversation lively and entertaining, and 
he possessed the talent of wit and ridicule. He was easy 
of access, polite, and affable. Had he been limited to a 
pmate station be would have passed for the most agreeable 
Wad best natored man of the age in which he lived. f£s 
greatest enemies allow him to have been a civil husband, 
an obliging lover, an affectionate fetber, and an indulgent 
master ; even as a prince, he manifested an aversion to 
cruelty and iqjustice. Yet these good qualities were more 
-overbalanced by ffis weakness and defects. He was a 
solder at religion, and a libertine in his morals ; careless 
indolent, profuse, abandoned to effeminate pleasure, inea* 
pable of any noble entefprize, a stranger to manly friend- 
ibip and gratitude, deaf to the voice of honour, blind to 
the allurements of glory, and in a word, wholly destitute 
every active virtue. 

Trade and manufacturers flourished more in this reiga 
than at ai^- other era of the English monarchy.” Industry 
was alto dmwned with success, and the people ia general 
lived in ease and affluence. 

James II. 

: James II. the'^i^nd son of i^Rrles 1. King of Qreat 
BrStain, and* Henrietta, the daugili^e^ Henry IV. King of 
France, was b<mi at London, the idth of October, 16%, ai^ 
had the 6tiwg|iJ)ake.of Ymrk. After the taking of Oxford, 
in 1646,^ ifiHHbliament committed him fo the care of the 
Earl NojjUpberlrad ; but he made >ii esoiq>e, dressed 
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like a girl ; and into Holland, songht protection from 
his sister, the Princess of Orange. He afterwards went 
into France, served under the Viscount de Turenne, and 
rave proofs of a courage worthy of his birth. He also 
distinguished himself in the Spanish army, under Don 
Jnah of Austria. In 1660 be returned to England with 
bis eldest brother, King Charles 11. ; was made lord high, 
admiral of the kingdom, and beat the Dutch fleets in 
1666, and in 1673. However, as be openly professed bis 
adherence to the popish religion, and prevailed upon bis 
brother to take several arbitrary and unpopular measures, 
the parliament attempted to exclude him from the succes* 
sion ; but Charles II. dying on the 6th of February, 1685, 
the Onke of York was proclaimed king the same day, under 
the title of James II. and a short time after in Scotland, 
under that of James VII. On bis ascension be made a 


speech to the privy council, promising to preserve the 
government both of the church and slate, yet two days after 
ne went publicly to mass. * 

On the 11th of June the Duke of Monmouth, natural 
son of King Charles II. landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire; 
with only eighty>tbree followers, and immediately published 
a declaration that his sole motive for taking arms, wav to 
preserve the protestant rdligion, and to deliver the nation 
from the usurpation and tyranny of James, Duke of York; 
and that his mother was actually married to King Charles II. 
He thus raised an army in the west of England ; but being 
delated and taken prisoner, was beheaded on Tower BtlL 
Jaly 15. 1685, aged 35 years ; and those who bad espoused 
his cause were butchered by military execution under Ge- 
neral Kirk, or barbarously executed by form of law under 
Judge Jefi^ies, who caused about 600 persons to be banged ; 
and the steeples, town gates, and roads, were stock with the 
beads and limbs of the sufferers. 

James II. shewed great zeal for the restoit^on of the 
popish religion in England, and in 1687 published a procla- 
mation, granting liberty of conscience, by which he gave 
great pleasure to the dissenters, who had been severely per- 
secuted in the preceding reigns ; but on its being disco- 
vered that this was an a^ce intended t»fhvuur the popish 
{^ty, who were soon ptjlFinto places of honouf and profit; 
tli^ joined with those of the established church in opposing 
it. The popish priests now appearing pnbliclv in their 
habits in the streets, and a nnncio arriving from Kmne, the 
wfiole natien was alarmed, and applied to Wiltiam Henry 
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of Nassau, Prince of Orange, who bad married Mary, King 
James’s eldest daughter, and was bimseif the son of that 
king’s eldest sister. This prince arrived ia England in I688f 
when the dissatisfaction against the king was so greats that 
a considerable part of his army forsook him ; and without 
venturing an engagement. King James privately tetired to 
France t on which ^e Prince of Orange was crowned King 
of Knglaudy by the rane of William III. Thus wus formed 
the famous period in English history called the Revolution. 

In 1689 James 11. landed with an army in Ireland, in 
order to render himself master of that kii^dom ; but having 
lost the battle of the fioyne, in which King William com- 
manded in person, he was obliged to return to St. Germains, 
where he died. Sept. 16. 1701, aged 68. He was buried in 
the church of tho monastery of the Benedictines, in Paris. 
James II. wrote memoirs of bis own life and campaigns, to 
the Restoration ; and memoirs of the English affairs, chiefly 
naval, from the year 1660 to 1673. 

fames II. was a prince in whom some good qualities were 
rendered ineflectual, by mistaken notions of the prerogative, 
excessive bigotry to the religion of Rome, and an inflexible 
severity of temper. He was brave, steady, resolute, diligent, 
upright, and sincere, except when warped by religions con- 
siderations ; yet even where religibn was not concerned, be 
appears to have been proud, haughty, vindictive, cruel, and 
unrelenting ; and though he approved himself an obedient 
wdv dutiful sulyect, be certaiily became one of the most 
intolerable sovereigns that ever reigned over a free people. 

William III. 

t) 

William 111 of Nassau, Prince of Orange, Stadtholder 
of the United Provinces, Kng of England, &c. was the son 
of William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, by Mary, the 
eldest daughter of Charles I. King of England, and was 
bom at thfifiague, the 14th of November, 1650* He was 
about 29 ylmrs of age when be was elected Stadtholder, and 
declared general of the Hutch troops, in order to put a stop 
to the rapidity of the conquests made by Louis ]&1V, In 
1673 he took the strong town of Nareden, and obliged the 
French to qoi|.Ptt«cht,aod several tmnsiderable places where 
they bad garri^ips. He soon afteqinirds engaged the French 
at Senef, wh^H|^ gained great honour by bis courage ai)4 
conduct, andx||ppij)ed a victory, after a most obstinate 
engagement. 17th of October, 1677, he embarked 

for England oo the 4th of November be was married 
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fo tlio Princess Marv, eldest daugLter of the Duke of Ycrh. 
On the tiiHU of the same month ho depart od fro n London 
with his princess, and landed at Terbeyde. In A n^ust, lOTt', 
be attacked and defeated the Duke oj‘ Luxcjiihcr^h, in his 
quarters, near the Ahbe^y of St Dennis ; in (he J'ual of the 
action Ijc advanced so far, that he was Jii great danger of 
being- killed. On June 21). lGb4, a treaty was signed at the 
Hague, which put an end to the war. 

James, Duke of \ ork, Imving* ascended the throne of Eng- 
land after the death of Jiis brotlier Charles II. endeavouring 
to restore the popish religion, and also to destroy the ri\d 
and religious liberty of the peojile, they naturally cast their 
eyes on the Prince of Orange, and applied to him lor deli 
verance ; on which he landed at Torbay, N-ovember 5. 1088, 
and was joyfully received by almost the whole nation. 

James now made his escape to France, and alter his de- 
parture the lords and commons agreed, after much dispute, 
that he had abdicated his throne; upon which the Piinc#ol 
Orange, and the Princess Mar), v.tne pruclaiined king aiul 
(|u<‘oii, the 13th ol February, lt58^^ and crowned the llth of 
April lollowing. An attempt was then made by the oppo- 
site party to secure Scotland for James 11. ; hut on theSOtli 
of May, 1089, the two armies meeting at Killycrankie, in 
the sliire of Perth, Lieutenant-general Mackay, who com- 
manded fur King \\ illiam, obtained a compile victory; 
after which the whole island of Great IJritain submitted to 
him. In the mean time, Tyreonqel had disarmed great part 
of the protestaiits of Ireland, and formed an army of papists, 
amounting to SOjOOO foot and 80001 horse ; while the pro- 
teislants in the north took up arms, and seizing on Kilmore, 
Coleraine, Inniskilling, and Londonderry, declared for King 
M illiain and Qiicrn Mary. Things were in this silualion 
when Jarnys landed at Kinsale, March 12. lf)88, and made 
Iiis public- cnti) into Dublin. He soon after put himself at 
the head of 26,()(K) men, and was twice reinrorced by the 
French, who each time joined him with 5<XK) men. He 
took Coleraine and Kilmore, and laid si^ge to Londonderry, 
but soon after returned to meet his parliament in Dublin, 
wIitMO he passed an act to attaint 2 or JlOUt) protestant lords, 
ladies, clmgymen, and gentlemen, of high treason, in 
tlf^) moan lime the siege of Londonderry w^as vigorously 
carried on. 'J1ie garrison of Inniskilling, at the same time, 
performed wonders ; pa^icularly tlie day before the siegi* ol 
Derry was raised, tluyv advanced nearly 20 mnes to meet 
about GOOO Irisli, and itefealeo yiem, killing neailv HOOU 
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ihongh tliC) themselves were not above 2000, and had not 
above 20 killed and 50 wounded. In Au^;usl the Duke of 
Schomberg arrived in Ireland with 10,000 men, took Car- 
rickfergns in four days, and performed several other gallant 
actions. In June, 1090, William landed in Ireland with a 
gallant army, and, on July 1. fought the memorable battle 
of the Boyne, in which, though he had the misfortune to 
lose the brave Duke of Schomberg, he gained a complete 
victory ove;* the French and Irish, and obliged Janies to 
retire first to Dublin, and afterwards to France. The next 
year the English, under the brave General Gincle, and 
other valiant commanders, made themselves masters of 
Baltimore; passed the Shannon amidst the fire of the enemy, 
and took Athlope ; and, on July 12. fought the glorious 
battle of Ahgrim, wherein 4000 Irish, and their general Si. 
Ruth, were slain, and all their tents, arms, &c. were taken. 
After this entire defeat Galway surrendered, and Limerick 
cfpitulated, by which an end was put to the Irish war, and 
all Ireland was reduced to the obedience of King William 
and Queen Mary. In the mean time the French king was 
pushing bis conquests in the Netherlands, and other parts, 
which made it necessary for King William to go over to 
the famous congress at the Hagite, in the beginning of the 
year 1691, in order to animate the confederate princes and 
states. The French were so far belbrehand with the allies 
that they took the strong city of Mons this year, and Namur 
in the jear following ; after which was fought the famous 
battle of Steenkirk, wherein, though the French remained 
masters of the field of battle, yet King William so bravely 
disputed the victory, that they had scarcely any thing else 
to boast of, the loss being nearly equal on both sides. The 
king was no sooner gone abroad, in 1691, than the Jacobites 
resumed their favourite scheme, in concert with France, for 
restoring the late king. But the vigilance of Queen Mary 
and the government again disconcerted their measures, in 
July 1694, was fought the famous battle of Landen, between 
the allied army, commanded by King William, and the 
French under the Duke of Luxemburgh : and though the 
latter were very much superior in numbers, the former Ibught 
with such obstinate bravery, under their prudent and va- 
liant leader, that for some time they manifestly had tlie 
advantage ; and it was only the superiority ol‘ numbers that 
at last WTested the victory out of their hands. Alter Ihii 
action the French made themselves masters of Charleroy. 
On December 23 16t)4, Queen Mary died of the smallpo^: 
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in the 33rd year of her age, having reigned nearly six years 
jointly with her royal consort. On March 5 she was so- 
lemnly interred in the chapel of Henry VI L The ye.' r 
was glorious to King William and the allies, by the reduc- 
tion of Namur. Marshal Boufllers having thrown himselt 
into it, with a strong reinforcement, the garrison tlien 
consisted df 15,000 men, and they were furnished with pro- 
visions for several months ; yet King William having laid 
siege to it in the beginning of July, carried it on with such 
Nigour and good conduct, even in the sight of a numerous 
French army under Marshal Villeroy, who had advanced to 
relieve it, that the town surrendered on August C. N. S. 
and the castle in less than a nionlh after. The English fleet, 
under Lord Berkley, spread terror this sijmmer along the 
coasts of France, bombarded St, Maloes, and some other 
towns ; and, in return, Villeroy, by the French king s orders, 
bombarded Brussels. On the 12th of January a double 
plot was discovered to assassinate the king, and invade the 
kingdom. Many of the late king’s emisssaries came over 
from France and held consultations with papists and Jaco- 
bites here, how to murder William ; and after several de- 
bates on the time, place, and manner of putting their horrid 
design in execution, the'( at last agreed to assassinate his 
majesty in his coach, on some day in February, lt)95, in a 
lane between Brentford and Turnham-green as he returned 
from hunting. But happily the whole plot was discovered 
on the very night before it was Ip have been executed. At 
the same time there was to be an invasion from France ; 
for which purpose King James was to come to Calais, and 
the troops, artillery, and stores, w^ere immediately ordered 
to be embarked ; but, by the news of the assassination plot 
having miscarried, and the .speedily sending a formidable 
fleet uude,r Admiral Russel, this other part of the design 
was frustrated and Calais was soon after bombarded by the 
English. A treat) of peace was at last happily concluded, 
and signed at Ryswick, by the English, Spanish, French, 
and Dutch plenipotentiaries, on September 20. 1697, and 
by the ministers of (lie emperor, who stood out for some 
tune, on October 20. with as much advantage to the allies 
as could reasonably be expected. On the 29th of July, 1700, 
the young Duke of Gloucester, the only remaining child of 
seventeen, whom the Princess Anne had borne, died of a 
malignant fever, in the lllh year of his age. The King of 
Spain dying towards the end of this year, the Duke of Anjou 
was declared King of Spain h\ the Fven. Ji kiug, his grand-^ 
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father. The Freiieh at the jjame time overninningf the 
tipaiiish Xellierlands, both King William and the States 
were obliged to acknowledge the Duke of Anjou's title, in 
order to gain lime. On February 21. 1701, the king, who 
had been declining in his health for some time, fell from his 
horse as he was hunting, and dislocated his right collar bone; 
which, joined to his former indisposition, held *^1010 in a 
languishing state till llie 8th of March, when he expired, 
in the 52nd .year of his age, after having reigned thirteen 
years, three weeks, and two days. On the 12(h of April 
following he was interred in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
near the remains of liis queen. He left no issue. 

Wiliam III. was of a middle stature, a thin body, and 
delicate constitution, subject to an asthma and continual 
cough from his infancy. He had an aquiline nose, spark 
ling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave solemn aspect. He 
was very sparing of speech ; his conversation was dry, and 
his manner disgusting, except in battle, when his deport- 
ment was free, spirited, and animating. In courage, forti- 
tude, and equanimity, he rivalled the most eminent warriors 
of antiquity ; and his natural sagacity made amends fur the 
defects of his education, which had not been properly su- 
perintended. He was religious, temperate, generally just 
and sincere ; a stranger to violent transports of passion, 
and might have passed for one of the best princes of the 
age in which he lived, had he never ascended the throne 
of Great Britain. But thp distinguishing criterion of his 
character was ambition : to this he sacrificed the punctilios 
of honour and decorum, on deposing his father-in-law and 
uncle ; and this he gratified at the expense ef the nation 
that raised him to sovereign authority. He aspired to the 
honour of acting as umpire in all the contests of Europe: 
and the second object of his attention was the prosperity of 
that country to which he owed his birth and extraction. To 
sum up his character in a few words, William was a fatalist 
in religion, indefatigable in war, enterprising in politics, 
dead to all the generous emotions of the human heart, a 
cold relation, an indifferent husband, a disagreeable man, 
an ungracious prince, and an imperious sovereign. 

Anne. c 

This amiable and illustrious princess was descended from 
a race of kings the most ancient of any in Europe. She 
was the second daughter of James, Duke of York, after- 
wards King James 11. by Mrs. Aauc ll\de, eldci-t daughter 
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of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, The Duke was privately 
married to this lady, during bis first exile, in l(f69. In 
mao, she was, by an order of council, declared Duciiess of 
York, and to Ivave the precedency of the Princess# of 
Orange and the Queen of Bohemia. The Duchess died at 
tlie palace of St. James’s, March 31. IG71. She had issue 
by the duke four sons and four daughters; Charles, born 
October 22. IGIJO; Mary, born April 30. 1062; James, born 
July 12. 1GC3 ; Anne, born February 6. 1G64 ; Charles, born 
July 4. 1G65; Edgar, born September 14. 1607 ; Henrietta, 
born January 13. 1669; and Catharine, born February 9. 
1670: of whom Charles, James, Charles, and Henrietta, 
died in her lifetime, and Edgar and Catharine did not 
survive her a year; but Mary and Anne liaed to he queens 
of England. The Princess Alary was about nine jears old, 
and Anne about seven, at the death of Ibeir mother. 

On the death ol William 111. which happened on Sun- 
day, March 8. 1702, the Princess Anne was proclaimed 
Queen of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, in the cities 
ol’ London and Westminster, and was crowned on the 23rd 
of April following. During her reign the honour of the 
British arms was carried to an amazing height, particularly 
by the Duke of AlarlboriAigh, who humbled tlie pride or 
France by a number of the most glorious victories. The 
nation being at the same time at war with Spain, t'lo Duke 
of Ormond and Sir George Rooke took Vigo, when eleven 
French men of war were burnt, and leu taken; six galleons 
were sunk, and eleven taken. On the 24th of July, 1704, 
Sir George Hooke took Gibraltar, alter a siege of two days. 
The next year the Earl of Peterborough took the city of 
Barcelona, and several other places in Spain; and in 1706 
the Earl of Galway, at tlie head of 1 0,000 men, took Alcan- 
tara, a city of Portugal. In 1708 Major-general Stanliope 
landed witR 3000 men on the iNlaiul of Minorca, and at- 
tacked fort St. Philip, where the gairison, which consisted 
of 1000 Spaniards and 600 French, suru ndered in three 
days ; the men were made prisunei ;* of war, and the whole 
island was conquered in three weeks. 

These wars were conclutled by the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, by which Spain and Spanish America were confirmed 
to^lving Philip; hut the JNetherlands, and the Spanish 
dominicms in Italy, were separated from that monarchy. 
Their Italian dmniniims consisted of the kingdoms of 
Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the duchy of Alilan; of which 
Naples, Sardinia, and Alilan^ were^ ed on the empe- 
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101 ; and Sicily, witli flie title of king-, was given to the 
Duke of Savoy. The Dutch had a barrier given them 
against France in the Netherlands; while Harley and Bo- 
lingbroke, the new ministry, in compliance to France, only 
insisted on the demolition pf Dunkirk, and the possession 
of Gibralter, Minorca, and Novia Scotia, though much bet- 
ter terms had been before offered by the French, Queen 
Anne procured a law for the rebuilding fifty new chmches 
within the hills of mortality, with an augmentation of the 
livings of the poor clergy ; and in 1706 the union of the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland took place. I’he 
queen died at Kensington, on the 1st of August, 1714, in 
the 50th year of her age, and the I3th year of her reign. 
She had been mar/:ied to his Royal Highness Prince George 
of Denmark, July 28. 1683, by whom she had several chil- 
dren, who died young. 

Anne Stuart, Queen of Great Britain, was in her person 
of a middle size, majestic, and well proportioned. Her hair 
was of a dark brown colour, her complexion ruddy, her 
features regular, and her countenance round and handsome. 
Her voice was clear and melodious, and her presence en- 
gaging. She was indeed deficient in that vigour of mind 
by which a prince ought to preserve his independence, and 
avoid Ihe snares of sycophants and favourites ; but, what- 
ever her weakness in this particular might havu been, the 
virtues of her heart were never called in question. She 
was a pattern of conjugal affection and fidelity, a tender 
mother, a warm friend, an indulgent mistress, a muni^ 
ficent patroness, and a merciful princess, during whose 
reign no subject’s blood was shed for treason. In a word, 
if she was not the greatest, she was certainly one of the 
best and most unblemished sovereigns that ever sat upon 
the throne of England. ^ 

George L 

George I. was created Duke of Cambridge, October 6. 
1706, and on the death Queen Anne succeeded to the 
crown of Great Britain. He w as the eldest son of Eniestus 
Augustus, Duke, afterwards Elector, of Brunswick Lunen- 
burgh (or Hanover) by tlie Princess Sophia, daughter of 
Frederic, Elector-palatine, and King of Tiohemia, and of 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James I. He was born May 
28. 1660, and succeeded his father as Elector of Brunswick 
Lunenburgh in 1698- The regency met and gave orders 
immediately for his proclamation. On September 58 he 
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landed, with the prince Ins son, at Grocnwichy and on tbn 
20th they made their public entrj through the city to .Vt. 
James's, attended by above 200 coaches and six of the no- 
bility and gentry. The prince royal was declared Prince of 
Wales ; the king was crowned October 20; and a new par-* 
liament met on March 17. 1715. In July the king gave 
the rojal absent to an act for preventing tumults and riotous 
assemblies, commonly called the Riot Act^ which is still in 
force. 

This year a rebellion broke out, which was headed by the 
Earl of Mar, in Scotland, who set up the Pretender’s stan- 
dard, in September, in the Highlands, and caused him to be 
proclaimed in several places ; when the Earl of Derwent- 
water and others appeared in arms in Ihs north of Eng- 
land, and proclaimed the Prelender in several places. On 
November 12 they were attacked by the king’s troops, 
commanded by the generals Wills and Carpenter, in 
Preston, where, alter a smart firing from the windows, 
finding all the avenues to the town blocked up by the 
king’s troops, on the 13th they desired to capitulate ; hut, 
no other terms being allowed them than submitting to the 
king’s ineicy, on the I4th, at seven in the morning, they 
submitted. On the very day the rebels were subdued at 
Preston, the Duke of Argyle defeated the rebel army, un- 
der the Earl of Mar, consisting of about 8 or 9000 men, at 
Sherid-muir, about four miles from Aberdeen ; and the 
Earl of Mar retreated to Perth, ajler an obstinate lit ht, in 
which both sides claimed the victory, though the earl being 
frustrated in his design of crossing the Forth, showed that 
the king’s forces liad the advantage. On December 22 
the Pretender arrived in a Dunkirk privateer in Scotland, 
where he was met and complimented by the Earl of Mar, 
and others (;f his adherents ; but, being closely pursued by 
tlie king’s troops, on Febu ry 14. the Pretender, with the 
Earl of Mar, and some rhiefs, found means to make their 
escape to a French ship which lay ther.e : soon after which 
the rebels were conducled into the mountains by Gordon, 
their general, where they dispersed. Some submitted, and 
some were taken prisoners. Among (hem was their gene- 
ral Foster, as also the earls of Derwent- water, Nilhisdale, 
Dtunwarth, Winlouii, and other noblemen, ’riie lords 
Derwent-water and Keninuir were beheaded on Tower Hill, 
Fehruarv 21. 1715-1(1; Nithisdale and Wintonn made their 
escape out of the Tow'er ; and after the execution of some 
l>f the rebels an act of grace passed. Robert Walpole, Es(j. 
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was some before niiule first roniniissioner of tlio frea* 
8urv, and eliancellor of (he exchequer; and about (be same 
time, file parliament attainted James Rutler, Duke (»f Or- 
mond of hij^h treason, and confiscated Ins esiafc. A few 
weeks after the king* gave (he royal assent to an act for 
enlarging the lime of continuance of parliament for seven, 
instead of three years, as b\ (he triennial act passed in (lie 
reign of King Willi nii. 

A quadruple alliance was signed at London, July 22. 
1/18, between tlie emperor, (ireat Britain, and Holland. 
On July 3f. Sir ( leorge Byng entirely defeated the Spanish 
fleet in tlie Jlediterranean, the Spaniards having attacked 
the citadel of Messina, in Sicily, which was agreed to be 
given up to the (^Inperor. War was dcclarcal against Spain 
in December following, both InGreat Mritaiii and Franc(‘. 

On the 15th of April, 1721, (he Princess of Whales w as 
delivered of William Augustus, the famous Duke ('f Cum- 
berland. A new parliament met on October 2, 1722. when 
the king acqnaint(*d them with a conspiracy for overturning 
the established goveinment, and setting up the Pretender. 
Christopher LayciV a counsellor of the Temple, was exe- 
cuted atT)burn, May 17. 1723, and his head fixed upon 
Temple-bar, for being concerned in it. The parliauieni 
passed bills for inflicting pains and penalties on bishops 
Atterbury, Kelley, and PInnket, on the same account, 
whereby the first was banished, and the two last imprisoned 
for life. In 1725 the Earl of Macclesfield, lord high chan- 
cellor, resigned the seals ; he was fined £30,000 and com- 
mitted to the Tower till he paid it. He wa.^ succeeded by 
Sir Peter King, lord chief justice of the common pleas. 

On September 3. 1725, a treaty was concluded between 
Great Britain, France, and Prussia; though the last, in 
efiect, soon deserted this alliance ; but the States Gencnal 
afterwards acceded to it. This treaty was designed as a 
balance to one which had been concluded between tlie 
courts of Vienna and Madrid. These counter-alliances 
put Europe again in a flame, and three British squadrons 
wore fitted out; one sent to the West Indies, another Ir 
the coast of Spain, and a third to the Baltic. In the be- 
ginning of the ‘year 1727 the Spaniards laid siege to Gi- 
braltar; which though it was suspended upon prelimimiry 
articles for a general pacification being signed, was not ra- 
tified till some time after the king’s death. On June 3 liifl 
majesty embarked on board the Carolina yacht, and landed 
on the 7th atVaert, in Holland, where be lay that iiiglit* 
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Oil the Dili he arrived at l><d<leii, between eleven and twelve 
at iiif'ht, seemingly in good health, lie set out the next 
morning about three o’clock, was taken ill on the road, and 
died at his brother’s (>alace, at Osnaburgli, June II. 1727, 
in the 08lh year of his age, and the 13th of his reign, 

G’eorge J. was plain and simple in his person and dress; 
grave and •(composed in his deportment, though easy, fami- 
liar, and lacetious, in his hours of relaxation. Defure be 
a.s(‘emb'd the throne of Great Britain he bad accpiired the 
character of a circumspect general, a just and merciful 
prince, and a wise |)oIitician, who perfectly understood and 
steadily pursued his own interest. With these qualities it 
cuiiiiot he doubted hut that he came to Bug land extremely 
well disposed to go\ ern his new subj( i ts at cording to the 
maxims of the British constitution, and tlie genius of the 
people; and if e\er he seemed to deviaU^ fr<jm these prin- 
ciples, we may take it fur granted that he was misled hy 
the venal suggestions of a ministry, whose power and in 
fiuence were t'ouuded on corruption. 

Gkurge ir> 

George II. then in the 44tli year of his age, was pro- 
claimed King of Great Bfitain on the 15lh of June, J727, 
i)eing the day alter the express arrived with the account of 
the death of his father. On the 11th of October the coro- 
nation of (he king and (|ueen was performed at W estminister 
Abrey, with the usual solemnity. ^ 

In the bt ., inning of December, his majesty’s eldest son, 
Prince Frederic, arrived in England, from Hanover, where 
lie had liitherto resided : he was introduced into the privy 
council, and created Prince of Whales. 

The Spaniards still continued their depredations with 
imj>unily qn the commerce of Great Britain. The court 
o(' Spain indet'd, at this juncture, seemed cold and indifio- 
rent with regard to a pacilication with England. In Sep- 
tember, 1720, \ iclor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, resigned 
his cn>Nvn to his son, Fharles Emmanuel, Prince of l^iedmont. 
’riie father reservcMl to himselfu revenue of 100,000 pistoles 
per annum, retired to the I’astlo of Chamberry, and es 
poused tin* Countess Dowager (d' S(. Sebastian. 

•On tln^ 1st of Fek'ruarv, 1733, died Augustus II. King Ov 
Poland, which gave rise to a dreadful war in Furope. Three 
parties were formed on (his occasion. 

In 1734 King Stanislaus was obliged to llee secretly 
i:> II u . 
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from Dantzic, and leave the crown of Poland to Aiignstiis. 
Elector of Saxony. England during tliese traiihactions 
preserved a neutrality. At length a quarrel breaking out 
between the courts of Madrid and Lisbon, llie latter applied 
for assistance to the King* of (ireat Britain, who sent Sir 
John Norris with a powerful squadron to Lisbon. 

On the 27lh of April, 17;jG, the Prince of Wales was 
married to the Princess of Saxe-Gotha. 

The beginning of the year 1737 was distinguished by a 
rupture in the royal family, occasioned by tlic Prince of 
Wales carrying away the Princess of Wales, then near her 
time, from Hampton Court, where their majesties resided, 
to St. James’s, where she was that night delivered of Au- 
gusta, now^ Princess of Brunswick. On the 20th of Novem- 
ber died Queen Caroline, in the o5lh vear of her age. The 
dissension still subsisted between the Prince of Wales and 
his father, who ordered the lord chamberlain to signify 
publicly, that no person who visited the prince should be 
admitted to the court at St. James’s. In 1739 war was 
declared against Spain, and Admiral Vernon sent in July, 
with a squadron of ships, to annoy their commerce and set- 
tlements in America; where, in November, he took the 
town of Porto Bello, with only''six shi[)s. The next year 
advice was received from Admiral \ ernon, that he had 
bombarded Cartliagena, and taken Fort Cbagro. On the 
20th of October, Cliarles VI. Emperor of Germany, the 
last prince of the house of Austria, died at Vienna, and was 
succeeded in his hereditary dominions by bis oldest (laugh- 
ter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa. The young King of 
Piussia was no sooner informed of the emperor’s death 
than he entered Silesia at the head of 20,000 men, and 
seized certain fiefs to which his family laid claim. The 
Elector of Bavaria refused to acknowledge the archduchess 
as Queen of Hungary and Bohemia. 

The year 1741 was remarkable Ibr General Wentworth 
and Admiral Vernon’s unsuccesslid expedition against Car- 
thagena, owing to a disagreement which arose between 
them. 

By the happy influence of Ins Britannic majesty a treaty 
was concluded between Austria and Prussia, whereby Silesia 
was given up to the latter; to which treaty Saxony also 
aocfMled, and peace was proclaimed at Dresden on the 
17l!i of September, 1742. 'i’Ins obliged the French to 
Tviiiic with great precinitation and loss to I^rague, which 
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Prince diaries besieg*ed with 60,000 men, there heing^, 
26,000 men in that city. Negotiations were carried nn 
between the generals on the respective sides. 

The Queen of’ Hungary now began to triumpli over all 
lier enemies ; the French were driven out of Bolieir ia, and 
Prince Charles, her general, at the head of a large army, 
invaded the dominions of Bavaria. The elector was obliged 
to fly before her; and abandoned by his allies and stripped 
of all his dominions, he repaired to Frankfort, where he 
lived in indigence and obscurity. He now mi?de advances 
towards an accommodation with the Queen of Hungar\ ; 
and agreed to continue neuter during the remainder of the 
war, while the French, who first began it as allies, sup- 
ported the burden. In the Netherlands the English and 
French armies came to an engagement* at the village of 
Dettingen, June 2(5, 1743. The ordfu- of battle, as directed 
by Ins Britannic majesty, was very masterly. The king 
advancing to the front of his army, gave fresh spirits to the 
soldiers. The British troops fired too soon upon the march- 
ing up of the enemy ; when the French black musquelaires, 
detaching themselves from their lines, and galU»ping be- 
tween the allied foot, were all cut to pieces. The firing 
now became general ; ayl the presence of his Britannic 
majesty, who was in the posts of the greatest danger, and 
behaved with the noblest intrepidity, fixed the fate of the 
day. Marshal Noailles showed great bravery in this battle, 
The Duke of Cumberland, being in the lK»ttest ol the en- 
gagement, was wounded in tliexalf of his leg. Hereupon 
Marshal Noailles, after losing the flower of his army, or- 
dered a retreat. In this battle the French lost (5000 men, 
and a mnltitiide of ollii crs, with some trophies ; and the 
English men. 

In 174 1 Commodore Ans(»n returned from his expedi- 
tion roun([ the world. The French went on wiili v igour in 
every cpiarter ; they opposed Piin(*e Charles of Lorraine; 
inl(‘rrupied his progress in his attempt to pass the Rhine, 
and gained some success in Italy; but their chief expecta- 
tions were placed in a projected invasion of England. The 
troops designed for this expedition amounted to 15,(X)0. 
The Duke de Iloquefeuille, with twenty ships of the line, 
was to see them landed safely in England ; and Count Saxe 
vras to command them when put ashore. The whole pro- 
ject, however, was disconcerted by the appearance of Sir 
John Norris, with a superior fleet, making up against 
them; the French fleet was obliged to put back; a very 
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Lard gale of wind damaged iheir Iransporfs hevon<I redress. 
All liopes of invasion were innv frustrated ; and nl U nj^fh 
the French thought fit openly to declare war. The? com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain for some time fon^ht the 
British armament under the admirals Matthews and Les- 
tock, though with inferior force, and came off nearly upon 
equal terms. Such a parity of success in Enoland was re- 
garded as a defeat. Both the English admirals were' fr/t'd 
by a court-martial; Matthews, who had fought the cuvniy 
with intrepidity, was declared incapable of serving for the 
future in his majesU’s navy; Lestock, who had kept idoof, 
Avas acquitted with honour, as Jie had intrenched himself 
within the punctilios of discipline: he barely did his duty; 
a man of honour, when his country is at stake, should do 
more. The proce'edings in the Netherlands were still more 
unfavourable. The Fr(‘nch besieged and took Friberg, be- 
fore they went into winter quarters; and early the next 
campaign invested the cit\ of lournay. The allies were 
resolved to prevent the loss of this city by a battle. Their 
army was inferior k) the French ; notwithstanding this dis- 
advantage, on the 30th of April, 1745, the Duke of Cum- 
berland inarcla't. to the attack at two in the morning. I'he 
British infantry pressed forward,' bore down all oj)position, 
and for nearly an hour were victorious. Marshal Saxe was at 
that time sick of the same disorder of which he aftc'i wards 
died. IJe visited all the posts in a litter; and saw, notwith- 
standing all appearances, that the day was his own. The 
English column, without command, hy a mere mechanical 
courage, had advanced upon the enemy s lines, which formed 
an avenue on each side 1^) receive them. The French 
artillery began to play ujion this forlorn body , aud though 
they continued a long time unshaken, they were obliged to 
retreat about three o’clock in the afternoon. The allies left 
nearly 12,000 men upon the field of battle, and fue Freucli 
bought their victory with almost an equal number. "J’his 
blow, by which Tuurnay was taken, gave the French a ma- 
nifest superiority during the lontiuiunce of the war. 

The son of the old l^retendcr now resolved to make an 
efJbrt at gaining the British crown. Being furnished with 
some money, and still larger promises from France, he em- 
barked for Scotland on board a small frigate, accompani|^d 
by the Marquis Tullliardine, and a few other desperate ad- 
\enlurers. For the conquest of the whole British em|)ire 
he brciught with him seven oflicers, and arms for 2(;()0 men. 
landed on the coast of Loebabar, Jul\ 27, aud was in a 
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little time joined by some Highland chielii and their vassals. 
He soon saw himself at the head of IbOflmcn, and invited 
others to join him by manifestoes, which were dispersed 
throughout all the Highlands. The ministry was no sooner 
informed of the truth of his arrival than Sir John Cope was 
ordered to oppose his progress. In the mean lime the 
young adventurer marched to Perth, where bis lather, the 
Chevalier de St. George, was proclaimed King of Great 
JJrituin. The rebel unity advanced towards iidiohurgh, 
which they entered without opposition. Here, too, the 
pageantry of proclamation was performed. JJut though he 
was master of the capital, yet the citadel, or castle, with a 
good garrison under the command ol* General Guest, braved 
all his attempts. Sir John Cope, wlio was now reinforced 
by two regiments of dragoons, res(il\od to march towards 
Pdinhurgh and give him battle. Tlic jonng advenfnrer 
attacked him near Preston Pans, and in a few minutes 
totally routed him and his troo[)s. In this victory the king 
•ost about 500 iinm, and the rebels not above SO. 

In the mean time the Pretender went forwaid wilh vigour; 
and having advanced to Pennlh, ('ontinued his irruption 
till he came to Manchestof, where he established his head- 
:juarters; from thence h/ prosecuted his ri>ute to l)erl)y; 
but he determined once more to return to Scotland. lie 
ell’ccted his retreat to Carlisle without any loss ; and having 
reinforced the garrison of the place, crossed the rivers Kdeii 
and Solway into Scotland. 

After many attacks and skirmishes the Duke of Cum- 
berland put himself at the head of the troops at Edinburgh, 
which consisted of about 14,000 men. He resolved to come 
to a battle as soon as possible, and marched forward, while 
the >oung adventurer retired at his approach. The duke 
advanced fo Aberdeen, where be was joined by the Duke ot 
(lordon, and some other lords. Tlic Highlanders were 
draw^i up in order of battle on the plain of* Culluden, to the 
number of 8000 men. Tlie duke marched tintlier, and the 
battle began about one o’clock in I lie afternoon, April IG. 
In less than thirty minutes the rebels were totally routed, 
and the field was covered with their dead bodies. The dnke, 
immediately after the battle, ordered thirtv-six deserters to 
\w exec uted. At length a general peace was proclaimed in 
London, on February 2, 1749. 

On the 7th of May, 175G, his Britannic majesty declared 
war against France, and sent Admiral B\ng, with a strong 
fleet to the relied of Min«)ica : Uut a> he uv^i^lectcc lo fulfil 
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his instructions, the place was lost, and he was tried and shot 
at Portsmouth. During- these transactions Mr. Clive, one 
of the clerks of the East Indian Company, distinguished 
himself in the East Indies, obtaining the rank of colonel, 
and had such amazing success, that all the towns and facto- 
ries of the French on the coasts of Coromandel, except Pon- 
dicherry, were in a few years taken by the Englisln On 
the other hand, in 1758, the Duke of Marlborough landed 
near St. Maloes, in France, and burnt many ships, with a 
great quantity of naval stores. Lieutenant-general Bligh 
and Captain Howe took Cherburg, and demolished the 
fortifications. Soon after Captain Marsh took Senegal, 
and Commodore Keppel the inland of Goree, on the coast 
of Africa. On the 2f)lh of July Cape Breton was retaken 
by General Amherst and Admiral Boscawen. Soon after 
Fort Froutenac surrendered to Lieutenant-general Brad- 
street, and Fort Du Quesne to General Forbes. On the 1st 
of May, 1759, the island of Guadaloupe surrendered to the 
English. In the same month, Marigalante, Santos, and 
Deseada, became subject to Great Britain. 

On August 1 was fought the glorioiis battle of Minden, 
in which about 7000 English defeated 80,000 of the French 
regular troops. b 

The command of the expedition against Quebec, the 
capital of French Canada, was given to General Wolfe, a 
young oflScer of a true military genius. Wolfe’s courage 
and perseverance surmounted incredible difficulties ; he 
gained the heights of Abraham, near Quebec, where he 
fought and defeated the French army, but he was himself 
killed. General Amherst, who was the first English general 
on command in America, conducted another expedition ; 
and Canada shortly became subject to Great Britain. 

The affairs of the French being now desperate, and their 
credit ruined, they resedved upon an attempt to retrieve all 
by an invasion of Great Britain; but ou the IHtli of Au- 
gust, 1759, Admiral Boscawen attacked the Toulon squadron 
commanded by M. De la Clue, near the Straits of Gibraltar, 
took three ships, and burnt two. 

On the 20th of November Sir Edward Hawke defeated 
the Bii^st fleet, commanded by Admiral Conflans, off the 
island of Diirnet, in the Bay of Biscay. After this engage- 
ment the French gave over all thouglihs of their intended 
invasion of Great Britain. 

In February, 1700, Captain Thurot, a French nuuine ad- 
venturer, who, with three sloops of had a'uunud the 
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coasts of Scotland, and actually made a descent at Carrick- 
fergus in Ireland, was, on liis return from flience, defeated 
and killed by Captain Elliot, who was llie Commodore oi 
three ships inferior in force to the Frenchman’s squad /on. 

On the 2Gth of October, 1760, George II. died suddenly, 
full of years and glory, in the 77th year of his age, and the 
33rd of liis^reign. He was interred on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, at Winchester. 

George II. was rather low of stature, well shaped and 
erect, with eyes remarkably prominent, a high nose, and fair 
complexion. In his disposition he is said to have been 
liasty, prone to anger, especially in his youth, yet soon ap- 
peased ; otherwise mild, moderate, and humane; in his way 
of living, temperate and regular. He wau fond of military 
pomp and parade, and personally brave. He loved war as 
a soldier, studied it as a science, and corresponded on the 
subject with some of the greatest military characters in 
Germany. The circumstances that chiefly mark his public 
character were a predilection for his native country, and a 
close attention to the political interests of the Germanic 
body. 

Gk/rge 111. 

George 111. the eldest son of Frederic, Prince of 'V\’’ales, 
was born on the 4th of June, 17^8, and proclaimed King of 
Great Brii.iin on the 26(h of October, 1760. The brighter 
the national glory was at the tinu) of George the Second’s 
death, the more arduous was the province of his successor. 
This prince chose for his first minister tlie Earl of Bute, with 
whom he had been acquainted from his earliest youth ; and 
the first acts of his reign convinced the public that the 
death of his predecessor would not relax the operations of 
the war. Acc'osdingly, in 1761, Iho island of Bclleisle, on 
the coast of France, surrendered to his majesty’s ships and 
forces under Commodore Keppel and General Hodgson ; 
as did the im|)ortant fortress of Pondicherry, in the East 
Indies, to General Coote and Admiral Stevens. The ope- 
rations against the French West Indies still continued, un- 
der General Monckton, Lord Rollo, and Sir James Douglas; 
and in 1762 the island of Martinico, hitherto deemed 
im^irognahle, with the island^ of Grenada, Grenadillas, St. 
Vincent, and others of less note, were subdued by the British 
arms, with inconcoivahle rapidity. By this time the famous 
4'amily compact among all the branches of llie Bourbon 
.family bud been concluded ; and ii was found necessar) to 
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declare war ag^ainst the Spaniards, who having been hitherto 
no principal in the quarrel, had scandalously abused their 
neutrality in favour of the French. A respectable armament 
was fitted out under Admiral Pocock, having the Earl of 
Albemarle on board, to command the land forces ; and the 
vitals of the Spanish monarchy were struck at by the reduc- 
tion of the Havannah, the strongest and mosf important 
fort which his catholic majesty held in the West Indies. 
The captu;e of the Hermione, a large Spanish register ship, 
bound from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued 
at a million sterling, preceded the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, and the treasure passed in triumph through VVest- 
minster to the Bank the very hour he was born. The loss 
of the Havannah, with the ships and treasures there taken 
from the Spaniards, was succeeded by the reduction of 
Manilla, in the East Indies, by Ceneral Draper and Admiral 
Cornish, with the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth 
tliree millions of dollars. To counteract these dreadful 
blows given to the family compact, the French and Spaniards 
opened their last resource, which was to quarrel with and 
invade Portugal, which had been always under the peculiar 
protection of the British arms.*" Whether this quarrel was 
real or pretended, is not for us\o determine, it certainly 
embarrassed his Britannic majesty, who w as obliged to send 
thither armaments both by sea and land ; hut (hese found 
no great difliculty in checking the progress of the Spaniards. 
The enemy, at last, granted such terms as the British mi- 
nistry thought admissible, and adequate to fhe occasion. A 
cessation of arms took place in Germany, and in all other 
quarters; and on the 10th of February, 1703, tlie definitive 
treaty of peace between bis Britannic majesty, the King ot 
France, and the King of Spain, was concluded at Paris, and 
acceded to by the King of Portugal. The ratifications were 
exchanged at Paris on the lOlli of March ; on fhe 22nd of 
the same month peace was solemnly proclaimed at the 
usual places in Westminster and London ; and the treaty 
having been laid befoie the parliainant, met with the ap[>ro- 
balion of a majority of both bouses. 

In the East Indies, in 1704, the nabob set up by Lord 
Clive was deposed ; and the factory not agreeing with the 
nabob's successor, 4000 of the garrison and inhabitants of 
Patna \^erc put to the sword, and the town plundered, be- 
sides se\eral of the English being surprised and cut to pieces. 
Upon these and other acts of liostilily war was declared 
against the naboK Co^siip Ali Cavvn ; and the former nabob, 
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M eer Jaffier, was soon restored, who thereupon entered into 
ii more advantageous treaty with the company. Soon after 
an action took place, in which the English were victorious. 
After this success the cily of Moorsheabad liecj me an 
easy concpiest; and, not Jong afler, (he restored nabob, 
Meer Jaffier, was proclaimed. Jn the mean time the 
French topk possession of Turk’s Island, and of nine sail of 
English ships; they then destroyed every house ami se-* 
cured all the slaves they could find. Major Adams, however, 
the English commander, again routed the enemy, and car- 
ried Rajamoul by assault, when Patna soon surrendered. 

In 17G0 peace was established in the East Indies by 
Lord Clive, who returned the following jear: but a new 
enemy now started up; llyder, Allv, who from a common 
soldier had become a prince of a large tract of territory 
on the Malabar coast, in confederacy with the viceroy of 
the Decan, declared war against the English. The council 
of Madras sent a body of troops, under Colonel Smith who 
obtained a complete victory over them, when the viceroy 
immediately made peace with the English. Hyder Ally 
took refuge among the mountains, from whence he made 
freciuenl irjcursiuns. In 17^ a small fleet forced into Man- 
galore*, one of IJyder s p’/ncipal sea-|)urt3, and carried off 
his fleet. Tliis w'ar continued till the next \ear, when peace 
was proposed to Hyder, and accepted. Having thus finished 
the all’airs of the east, we must return to the transactions 
at Ijoine. 

During the administration of •Mr. Grenville, in 17G5, 
billi passed for la\ing a stamp duty on the Eritisli colonies 
in Anun ica, which first laid the foundation of those (juarrels 
between the colonies and the mother coiintry w hich ended 
in a total separation. This measure was no sooner known 
in America than insurrections commenced there, and great 
murmurin^s at liome. In conse(jiience of which the minis^ 
try retired, and the act was repealed. 

The next jear several changes in the ministry took place ; 
the Duke of Grafton was appointed First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and Mr. Pitt, who had been created Earl of Chatham, 
was made Lord Privy Seal; but Lord North was soon after 
placc'd at the head of administration. 

While matters were in this situation at home, they were 
getting much worse in America, where the joy which the 
re|)eal of the stamp act had occasioned was of short dura- 
tion. New duties were laid ou paper, glass, tea, and other 
l^rticlcs ; but as a general combinatior. seemed fonving iwi 
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!o take any of those commodities from the mother country, 
the acts were repealed, except the duties on tea. Laws 
>^ere also passed, which gave great umbrage, (or (juartering 
troops in America, for suspending the legislative power at 
New York, and for appointing governors in the colonies, 
who were to be paid by the crown. Some vessels, laden 
with tea, attempted to land in America ; but at .Boston and 
South Carolina the teas were thrown into the sea, and from 
other places the ships returned with their cargoes untouched. 
These proceeding enraged the government of England, 
which passed acts for shutting up the part of Boston, and 
for altering the constitution of Massachusetts’ Bay and 
Quebec, so that the magistrates might be appointed by the 
King of England. 

In this situation of affairs the Americans entered into an 
agreement not to trade with Great Brikiin till these acts 
were repealed. At the same time the delegates appointed 
from the English colonies avowed their l(»yalty to his 
majesty, but supplicated him to order a change ol’ measures. 
This petition of the congress was rejected, and the applica- 
tion of their agents to be heard at the bar of the House of 
Commons was refused ; and firally a bill of the Earl of 
Chatham’s, to accomodate the Vroubles of America, was 
rejected in the House of Lords. 

The Americans, finding themselves thus treated, began 
to train their militia with great industry. They erected 
powder-mills in Philadelphia and Virginia, and began to 
prepare arms in all the provinces ; nor were these prepara- 
tions fruitless, as will evidently appear from what followed. 
On the l!)lh of April, 1775, General Gage detached a party 
to seize some military stores at Concord, in New England. 
Several skirmislies ensued, many were killed on both sides, 
and the troo[)s wtiuld probably Lave been all cut off, if a 
fresh body had not arrived to their relief. Arms were now 
taken up in every quarter, and they assumed the title of 
The United Colonics of America, The first resolutions were 
for raising an army, (or establishing an extensive paper cur- 
rency, and for stopping all exportations to those places which 
still retained their obedience. About 240 provincials next 
took the garrisons of Ticonderago and Crown Point with- 
out any loss of men ; and here they found plenty of military 
•tores. Great Britain increased her army, and sent over the 
generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, 

These inimical proceedings did not terrify the congress, 
who encouraged the people of Massachusetts’ Bay to resume 
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their chartered rights, ordered the blockade of Boston to be 
discontinued ; and, that they might secure Charlestown, in 
one night itliey raised very considerable works on Bunker’s 
Hill. As soon as they were discovered in the mo/ning a 
heavy fire ensued from the ships, the floating batteries, and 
from Cop’s Hill, in Boston. This they sustained, and were 
with diflicblty driven from their entrenchments in the even- 
ing l)y a large party, under the conduct of the generals 
Howe and Pigot. The contest was severe, Charlestown 
was burnt, of the English officers and men were killed. 
The Americans then threw up works on the other side of 
Charlestown Neck ; so that the troops were as closely in- 
vested as they had been at Boston. 

George Washington, Esq. was about t^is time appointed 
to the command of the American armj ; the congress pub- 
lished spirited memorials o( their reasons for taking up arms, 
and offered a second fruitless petitiem to the king. Their 
generals were then ordered to endeavour to subjugate those 
colonies that espoused the cause of Great Britain. Two 
parties were sent against Canada, under (General Mont- 
gomery and Colonel B. Arnold, who boldly undertook to 
march by an untried route# from Boston to Quebec. After 
innumerable difficulties ti^y reached the town, which they 
first attempted to take by storm, and then to block up. Jn 
this attempt Montgomery fell, and Arnold, who w^as dan- 
gerously wounded, was ibreed to make a hasty retieat. In 
the mean time General Carleton, the governor of Canada, 
received fresh supplies from England. 

In 177G Boston was bombarded and evacuated ; when 
General Washington took possession of it, and General 
Howe removed Ins troops to ilalilax. While the breach 
was thus widening in America, several members of the 
British senate weie at home endeavouring to bring matters 
to a reconciliation ; but it was not the disposition of the 
reigning ministry to give up any thing that they appre- 
hended could promote their wild and chimerical schemes. 

In July a tfuitless attack was made upon Charlestown, in 
which the English suffered considerably. About this time, 
General II owe landed, and drove the Americans out of 
Long Island, who abandoned New York to the British 
forces. Offers of reconciliation were now made by Howe, 
and rejected. Sir Peter Parker and General Clinton took 
Rhode Island, and the English also made some incursions 
into the Jerseys. General Washington soon after surprised 
and took prisoners above 900 of^the Hessiar> trooos in our 
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service, with several stands of arms. Privateers were also 
titled out from England and America, who continually made 
prizes of each other, and matters were carried on with great 
animosity on bath sides. 

The next year there were two actions between the gene- 
rals Howe and Washington, and Philadelphia surrendered 
to the king’s troops. A plan was now formed (or invading 
the revolted colonies by way of Canada, and General Bur- 
goyne undejrtook the expedition ; but after many difliculties, 
and some desperate actions, this army was obliged to sur- 
render themselves prisoners of war to Gates and Arnold. 
Our expedition up the North river was more successful, 
under Clinton and Vaughan; the former of whom, sfujii 
after, succeeded ^General Howe as commander in chief; 
and after evacuating Philadelphia, he retreated with his 
army to New York. 

In 1778 the French entered into an alliance with the 
Thirteen United Colonies : and as affairs wore so gloomy 
an aspect the Earl of Carlisle, William Eden, and George 
Johnstone, Esqrs. were sent as commissioners to ireat of 
peace ; but the hour was past, and the terms were rejected 
with disdain. The war was theA carried on with mutual 
animosity, and the whole of GeoVgia was reduced by the 
British forces. Hostilities next commenced with France ; 
and the English Admiral Keppel engaged the French fleet, 
under Count D’Orvilliers. Not a ship was taken on cither 
side; and upon some censure being passed on Vice-admiral 
Sir Hugh Palliser’s conduct, he applied to Keppel for re- 
dress, which was denied. He then exhibited articles of 
accusation against Keppel, who was tried, and honourably 
acquitted. Palliser was next tried, and acquitted ; and there 
the farce ended. 

In the mean time Sir Edward Vernon, in the East Indies, 
drove off the French under Ue Tronjully ; and soon after 
Pondicherry surrendered to the arms of England, as did St. 
Lucia, in the West Indies. Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Grenada, however, were taken by the French, who, in 1779, 
assisted the Americans with a fleet under Count D’Estaing. 
But General Prevost repulsed the Americans and their allies 
at Savannah, and the latter were soon obliged to abandon 
the enterprise. In lliis year the French made an unsui* 
cessful alien) pt on the island of Jersey ; and, some time 
after, Sir Hyde Parker took several of tiicir ships. Spain 
now joined Frai^ "against ns, look New Orleans on the 
Mississippi, ani laid sic^yc to GibralUu’ with great ardour. 
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The combinrd fleefs of France and Spain rode (riunipbant 
in theChimnoI, but separated without effecting^ any thing*. 

Sir G. li. Rodney, in the beginning of 1780, with a large 
fleet, captured seven vessels, and a few days afterwards 
captured five Spanish ships of the line, one was lost by 
being driven on shore, and another was blown up. In 
April aiK> May, the same admiral, after throwing supplies 
into Gibraltar, had three undecisive cugagemenls with the 
French fleet in the West Indies, where several of our ships 
sutfered dreadfully in a hurricane, and some were lost. In 
July Admiral Geary took twelve French merchant ships: 
but the combined fleets, in August, took five English East 
Indiamen, and fifty merchant ships bound for the West 
Indies. ^ 

In America General Clinton took possession of Charles- 
town ; Earl Cornwallis obtained a victory over General 
(iales; and Colonel Tarleton acquired fame by bis conduct 
in several skirmishes. In July a fleet and a large body of 
troops from France arrived at Rhode Island. 

At this time a rupture was expected with the Dutch, who 
bad for some time past privately assisted the Americans. 
In January Commodore Fielding took several ships with 
naval stores on board, w^uch were under convoy ot the 
Dutch admiral; and, in September, Keppel captured a 
congress packet boat, on board of which was Mr. Lawrens, 
late president of the congress, among w hose paj ers was 
iound the plan of a treaty between America and ilolland, 
Mr. Lawrens was committed to the Tower, and fresh ap- 
plications were made to the Stales General : but as no 
satisfactory answer could be obtained, hostilities were de- 
clared by the English, on December 20. 1780. 

In 1781 the war with Holland began vigorously. Admiral 
Rodney and General Vaughan look the islands of St. Eusta- 
tius, St. Afartin, Seba, and St. Bartholomew, with a Dutch 
flag ship of (JO guns, a irigate of 38, and above 2u0 smaller 
vessels. However, we did not long enjoy the former part of 
this victory ; for before the close of the year, St. Euslatius, 
by some unaccountable im>conduct, was taken by the French ; 
and the Dutch colonies o4‘ Deinerara and Issequibo surren- 
dered to Admiral Rodney. Commodore Johnstone took 
fqjir Dutch East Indiamen in the Bay of Saldannali, where 
a fifth was burned ; and Admiral Barker had a very severe 
engagement with the Dutch fleet otf the Dogger Bank. 
,One of the enemy’s ships sunk in the night, but nope were 
taken. 
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OuL’ army in America still continued their operations with 
different success. Fort Anne and Fort George surrendered 
to General Carleton. Great expectations were now formed 
from the discontent of some rebel troops on the Pennsyl- 
vania line ; but all attempts on our pa t to induce them to 
join the royal army proved fruitless. Admiral Arbuthnot 
engaged the French fleet in America, and assisted^'the gene- 
rals Phipps and Arnold in raviging Virginia. Skirmishes 
were frequent; but Earl Cornwallis, by rapid marches, 
prevented the junction of the rebel armies. On the other 
hand, a party under Colonel Tarleton suffered much in an 
engagement with General Morgan. In the mean time 
Wilmington surrendered to the royal arms, and some batte- 
ries were destroyed. Earl Cornwallis gained a victory over 
General Green, near Guildford, in ^iorth Carolina; and a 
second engagement with Lord Rawdon followed. However, 
the day was now hastily arriving, in which Britain was to 
give up all hopes of ever conquering America ; for soon after 
De Grasse reached the Chesapeak ; and, before Admiral 
Greaves could attack him. General Washington, with bis 
assistance, surrounded Earl Cornwallis’s troops, who were 
obliged to surrender themselve^ prisoners of war to the 
combined forces of France and America. 

In 1782, after the surrender of Earl Conwallis, our war 
with America appeared desperate, and every one seemed 
desirous of bringing it to a conclusion, except those whose 
ambition or ignorance had. been the cause of it. Sir James 
Lowther (the late Earl of Lonsdale) therefore moved, in 
the House of Commons, that all further attempts to reduce 
the Americans by force would be injurif)us to the true 
interests of Great Britain. After a long and vigorous 
debate the motion was rejected. The mode of exchanging 
prisoners was next canvassed; and Mr. Lawreqs was or- 
dered to be released from the Tower. A motion was next 
made for addressing his majesty to put a stop to the Ameri- 
can war ; and the motion was lost by one vote only. A 
second motion was then made and agreed to. Addresses 
were presented to the king, a complete change of adminis- 
tration followed, and the negotiations for a general peace 
commenced. The independency of America was allowed. 
Some little skirmishes, however, took place ; and tte 
refugees, in British pay, after taking a fort on Tom’s river, 
hanged the command^ of it, to revenge some cecities 
with which he wal cb&rged. This violently enra^d the^ 
\mericans, and General AVashington uNnnanded the ofliccr . 
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who had condemned him, as a murderer. This was refused ; 
on which Captain Asgill, of the guards, was, by lot, ordered 
into confinement, and doomed to suffer in his stead How- 
ever, after a most painful suspense, he was released. His 
mother. Lady Asgill, applied to the French minister, Count 
de Vergennes, whose intercession with General Washing- 
ton, strengthened by the generous interference of the Queen 
of France, procured life and liberty to the unfortunate 
victim. 

Sir Guy Carleton afterwards succeeded Sir Henry Clin- 
ton in the command. He immediately acquainted General 
Washington that Admiral Digby and himself were empow- 
ered to treat of peace with the people of America ; and 
alter the king’s troops had evacuated Save^nnah, the province 
of Georgia, and Charlestown, the provisional articles were 
signed at Paris, on the 30tli of November. Thus termi- 
nated this inglorious war, in which so many valuable lives 
had beeu lost, and so many millions of money had been 
squandered away, to gratify the ambition of a few indivi- 
duals, and to enrich some unprincipled contractors, who 
now bask in the sunshine of allluence, at the expense of 
their country. I 

While matters were tnus drawing to a crisis at home, 
Taujour and Trichinopoly were delivered from the depre- 
dations of Ilyder Ally. Intelligence also arrived, that 
General Coote had laid siege to IVipassore, and gained a 
second complete victory over Hyder’s army. Sir Hector 
Monro, and Sir Edward Hughes, possessed themselves of 
the Dutch settlement of Negapatam and Fort Ostenburg ; 
Hyder’s troops evacuated all their posts in the Tanjour ; 
and several petty princes wdio had revolted returned to 
their obedience. Sir Edward Hughes next took Trinco- 
malee in the island of Ceylon, with two Dutch ships, and 
several smill vessels. Major Abington relieved Tellicherry, 
which Hyder had besieged, and routed the enemy, taking 
from them 1500 prisoners, military stores, and treasure to a 
great amount. The French, however, with Hyder’s son, 
Tippoo Saib, defeated the company’s troops soon alter, and 
either captured or destroyed the whole detachment. Cud- 
dalore also capitulated to the French. Hostilities after- 
w^ds ceased between the Muhrattas and the company’s 
forces ; but M. Sufirein, with the French fleet, coming to 
the assistance of Hyder, took PermacoU. Several engage- 
ments followed between Admiral Hughes and SuflVein, some 
which were desperate, but uone%decisive. 
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Though we took a vast number of prizes from the 
French, yet they made themselves masters of Minorca, as 
they did of Nevis and St. Christopher, in the West Indies ; 
and Demerara and Issequibo soon shared the same (ate. 
Soon after Admiral Rodney had a partial engagement with 
the Count de Grasse, w ho retired to Gnadaloupe to refit ; 
but not long after the two fleets met, and a general eitgage- 
ment commenced, which lasted twelve hours, when lv>nr 
French ships were taken, and one sunk ; a filth was taken, 
but blew up. Admirel Hood captured four, and Admiral 
Barrington two ships of war, and ten sail under their 
convoy. The Count de Grasse was taken, and brought to 
England ; but most of Ihe prizes, with some of our own 
ships, were lost iq their passage. 

The Spaniards took from us the Bahama Islands, and con- 
tinued the siege of Gibraltar with a vigorous perseverance ; 
but all their efforts were rendered ineflfecUial by the bravery 
and conduct o(* General Elliot. He again permitted them 
almost to complete their works, when he began such a heavy 
fire of carcasses, hot shot, and shells^ that several of their 
batteries were damaged, and some destroyed. The liluglish 
also forced seven Spanish and tvyo French shij^s ol the line, 
with several smaller ones, to retreat. Soon ailer another 
attack was made by ten floating balleiies, built by the 
Spaniards at an enormcms expense ; but by an incessant fire 
(d‘ red-hot balls from the besieged, most of tliein were set 
in flames ; w hen Captain Cprtis, with two English gun-boats, 
advanced, and prevented their receiving any assistance from 
the Spanish fleet. The humanity of Captain Curtis saved 
357 of the enemy. Great numbers, how'ever, must have been 
killed and blown up. Fresh supplies were so(ui after thrown 
into Gibraltar by Lord Howe, who had a partial engage- 
ment with the combined fleets, off’ the mouth of the Straits. 

A complete change now took place in the ministry, at 
the head of which the Marquis of Itockingharn was placed ; 
overtures were made for a general pacification ; some in- 
dulgences were granted to Ireland ; several useless [)laces 
were abolished ; and some fruitless attempts were nmd*^ for 
a more equal representation in parliament. On the death 
of the Marquis of Rockingham, Lt)rd Shelburne (new 
Marquis of Lansdown) took the lead in administration, ai^ i 
eeveral resignations followed. This year the Royal George, 
of 100 guns, was unfortunately overset, when the bravo 
Admiral Kempenfift, tod nearly (fOO other persons, were 
drov/'ned in her. t 
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In 1783 ibe provisional articles between England and 
America were made public. ^ By these it appeared^ that his 
Britannic majesty acknowledged the independence of the 
United States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, the Caroiinas, and Georgia. He also relinquished 
all claims to the government of them, and consented to treat 
with those people as free and independent states, who but 
a little time before were despised as unpardonable rebels. 
Their boundaries were also settled, and they were allowed the 
liberty of fishing, and drying fish as usual. It was agreed 
that the creditors on both sides should meet with no impe- 
diment in the prosecution of their claims.^ The restoration 
of confiscated property was also recommended ; all prisoners 
were to be set at liberty ; the English troops were be 
immediately withdrawn from America; and a firm and per^ 
petual peace was concluded between the contracting parties. 

In our treaty with the French, after settling the fisheries, 
the islands of St Pierre, St. Lucia, Tobago, and Goree, 
were surrendered to France, with the river Senegal and its 
dependencies, and the Ibrj^ St Louis and others. The 
islands of Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, Dominica, 
St. Kitt’s, Nevis, and Montserrat, were left to the English; 
the islands which the English had taken from the French in 
the East Indies were restored ; and the prisoners on both 
sides were to be surrendered without ransom. 

With the Dutch our negotiations were not so easily 
settled. However, after much deliberation, and several 
memorials, it was stipulated by treaty, that the King of 
Great Britain should restore Trincomalee, and all the pos- 
sessions that had been taken during the war, to the Dutch ; 
and that the States General should guarantee Negapatam, 
with its dependencies, to his Britannic majesty ; and that 
mutual conquests were to be given up without compensation. 

Our treaty with the Spaniards determined, that his Ca- 
tholic Majesty should maintain Minorca and West Florida, 
and to have East Florida ceded to him ; and that Spain 
should surrender the island of Providence and the Bahamas 
to the English. All other conquests of territories were 
mi^lually to be restored without compensation. 

At home the preliminary articles of peace were canvassed 
vith great freedom in both houses of parliament. 

Some important motions were carried against the ministry 
. u the House of Commons ; and after various and ineflectual 
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struggles, the Earl of Shelburne and his party resigned, 
and the Duke of Portland was placed at the head ol the 
new administration, while Mr. Fox took the lead in the 
lower house. Air. Pitt, the son of the great Earl of 
Chatham, made a motion lor a parliamentary reform, which 
did not succeed ; and soon after the ministry were sud- 
denly dismissed, and Air. Pitt was announced Fivst Lord of 
the Treasury. 

In the ypar 1778 the Empress of Russia, who wished to 
obtain a port in the Black sea, made very heavy claims 
on the Turks, and prevailed on the Emperor of Germany to 
join in her views ; but the war did no honour to the emperor, 
as the Turks cut some thousands of his troops to pieces, 
and many more fjerished by fatigue, want, and disease. 

The Empress of Russia, however, was more fortunate ; 
she defeated the Turks in every battle, and took from them 
several places, particularly the forts Ockzacow and Ismael. 
These successes alarmed the British court, who fitted out a 
large fleet, in order to prevent Russia's obtaining the navi- 
gation of the Black Sea; but the empress seemed to ridicule 
the preparations England was making, and insisted on 
maintaining the advantages she \\id acquired. Negotiations 
commenced ; but the court of London, finding the empress 
was not to be intimidated, at last consented to disarm their 
navy, which had occasioned the nation an enormous expense, 
and leave the Russians in possession of their conquests, in 
or about the month of August, 1791, the preliminaries of 
peace were signed between the Russians and the Turks, by 
which the empress obtained the free navigation of the 
Black Sea, with the full possession of Ockzacow, and all its 
appendages, from the Neister to the Bog. 

1h 1788 the King of England was seized with a violent 
disorder, and continued ill a long lime, with very little hopes 
of recovery. 

In December the parliament met, but could not proceed 
to business, as they consisted only of two branches of the 
legislature, the third, the king, being incapable of acting. 
The IMiice of Wales was proposed as regent during bis 
majesty’s indisposition; but the power with which he was 
to be invested occasioned very violent debates in botli 
bouses. ^ 

This contest continued till Alarch 10, 1789, when his 
majesty sent a message to the house, to acquaint them with 
his sudden recovery, and bis ability to attend to the pubiio. 
business of the nation 
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In the month of July one of the most unexpected 
revolutions took place in France that ever happened in the 
political hemisphere of Europe. The French king was 
divested of all his absolute authority, and reduced to one of 
the mo.st limited monarchs in Europe. The Bastile. that 
den of slavery and cruelty, was so effectually demolished 
by the populace, as literally not to leave one stone upon 
another. The national assembly, who were chosen by the 
people, took from the king the power of malting war and 
peace, and abolished all titles of peerages, it being their 
opinion, that no distinctions should be known but such a.s 
arise from virtue, genius, and merit. 

On the 14th of July, 1790, a solemn festival was held at 
Paris, when the French monarch made»a formal surrender 
of that powfer which is dangerous in the hands of any single 
man. On the same day, in the Field of Mars, he took a 
solemn oath to abide by the new constitution, as prescribed 
by a decree of the national assembly. However, he soon 
afterwards endeavoured to make his escape to the German 
dominions, but was stopped cn the borders of Flanders, 
brought back to Paris, and closely guarded in one of the 
royal palaces. In the /lean time the national assembly 
drew up a new code of laws, and presented them to the 
king to sign, which he did on September 14, 1791, and by 
that means allayed the popular tumult<. 

In the East Indies, Lord Cornwallis, having in a war 
with Tippoo Saib reduced him to extreme distress, con- 
cluded a peace upon his own terms, and received Tippoo’s 
two sons as hostages for his fultilment of them. 

Mr. Fox introduced a bill for ascertaining the rights of 
juries in matters of libel, by the passing of which it was 
decided, contrary to the opinion of the law lords, that juries 
are judggs both of the law and the fact. 

The spirit of discussion, excited by the revolutionary 
proceedings in France, having produced various publications 
of seditious tendency, a royal proclamation was issued to 
suppress it, and prosecutions were insfitulcd against the 
authors of several books. On this occasion his majesty 
received addresses of loyally from both houses of parliament, 
as well as from the public bodies throughout the kingdom. 
• Associations were funned f<»r opposing the principles of 
“ republicans and levellers lo\al addresses were presentee, 
and writings continually dispersed against tlie French and 
their abettors. In pailiament, too, an a>”t passed to enable 
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his majesty to force foreigners out of the kingdom, and 
another to prevent the exportation of com into France. 

The French complained of these two measures loudly, as 
infractions of the commercial treaty subsisting between the 
two nations, not choosing to consider them as had recourse 
to in consequence of their own recent offensive conduct. 
In particular, they had publicly resolved to exiend their 
^ratemily and assistance to the revolting subjects of all 
monarchical, or, as the convention chose to call them, 
tyrannical governments: and they had determined to open 
the navigation of the Scheldt, notwithstanding they knew 
this country was bound to oppose it. These were points 
of which the British ministry could not but demand the 
disavowal ; but tins not being complied with to their 
satisfaction, M. Chauvelin, ambassador from the late king, 
bnt not acknowledged in that light from the republic, was 
ordered to quit the kingdom, by virtue of the alien act. 

The 10th of August was rendered famous to the utmost 
verge of the politically intelligent world, as the epoch of the 
dowufal of the ancient monarchy of France, by a furious 
attack made on the palace of the Thuilleries at Paris, wherein 
the few who loyally maintained ^heir stations in defence 
of the royal family, chiefly the Swiss guards, were overcome 
and murdered, and the royal family forced to take refuge 
in the national assembly. The king was soon afterwards 
formally deposed, and imprisoned with his family in the 
Temple. 

The 9nd of September was rendered, if possible, still more 
notorious than the 10th of August, by a frantic mob’s 
breaking open the prisons in Paris, and murdering such 
unhappy persons confined therein as had, by their avowed 
or imputed loyal sentiments, exposed themselves to the 
effbets of their malice. The innocent Princess de Lamballe 
was one who fell under their infernal vengeance. Her 
head was carried about the streets upon a pole. 

In the beginning of the year 1793 the world was awfully 
impressed by one of those events which are not often 
found in the annals of civili7.ed nations, the putting a 
sovereign to death. Louis XVI. of France, after a trial 
which terminated in sentencing him to lose his life, was 
guillotined on the 21st of January. 

Again, in October, the public feelings were most sensibly 
affected by the trial of the Queen of France on the 14th, 
and her exeenUon on the J.6th of that month. 
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On the 0th of November was also executed the Duke of 
Orleans, cousin to the lute King of France ; but his con* 
duct when living had left nothing in remembrance to 
cause any one to regret his death. The famous Countess 
dll Barre, formerly mistress of Louis XV. made another 
of the multitude of sufferers. 

A declatation of war on the part of the French republic 
bad taken place against the King of Great Britain, and the 
Stadibolder of the United Provinces. 

Great Britain, without making any formal declaration of 
war, soon entered into the active scenes of it, joining a 
confederacy formed between Germany and Prussia, and 
sending troops to the continent under the command of the 
Duke of York. The combined armies defeated the French 
generals Valence, Miranda, and Dumourier, and took the 
cities of Valenciennes and Cnnde. The Duke of York 
proceeded to attack Dunkirk, but this design be was com- 
pelled to abandon with loss. 

Spain having also joined the coalition, a fleet of ships 
from that country, and an English fleet under Lord Hood, 
proceeded to Toulon, which, by consent of the inhabitants, 
they took possession of injtbe name of Louis XVII. and 
garrisoned with eighteen thousand men of different nations. 
Not long afterwards, however, that city being powerfully 
attacked on the land side, and the allies being unable to 
maintain their station, set fire to the stores and shipping of 
the enemy which could not be carried off, and retired with 
a considerable number of royalistL 

In 1794, an alarm having been spread in the nation from 
the apprehension of an invasion with which it was menaced 
by the French, great exertions were made by government 
to put the kingdom into a due state of defence, and mili- 
tary associations were lawfully organized in all parts for 
that purpose. These associations became very popular, 
and doubtless, from the readiness of young men to enter 
into them, had a sensible effect on the enemy, whose 
mighty preparations soon afterwards began to slacken, and 
at last were entirely dropped. 

By virtue of warrants from the secretary of state, several 
seditious societies were suppressed, and their papers seized ; 
t|^ese affording strong grounds to charge some leading and 
active men amongst them with high treason, they were 
accordingly apprehended and brought to ^e bar, but 
eventually acquitted. Amongst them were Mr. Horne 
Tooke, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Tlielwall. 
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At this lime the war on the continent proved very disas- 
trous to the combined armies ; nevertheless, the spirits of 
the English were superlatively elated by a glorious naval 
victory, obtained by the gallant veteran Lord Howe, over 
a French fleet, which had ventured out of Brest harbour for 
the purpose of sheltering a convoy of expected merchant- 
men, A partial action took place on the 28tL of May ; 
but a general one ensued on the 1st of June. After very 
hard fightipg on both sides, the French fleet was totally 
defeated, with the loss of six ships of the line taken and 
three sunk. From the crippled state of the English fleet, 
however, the merchantmen got safe into port. The French 
fleet consisted of twenty-six, the English of twenty-five 
ships of the line. 

In the West Indies, too, we were successful, taking Mar- 
tinico, St. Lucia, and Guadaloupe ; and no less in the East, 
where the capture of Pondicherry, Chandinagore, and 
Mahie, added fresh luslure to the British arms. 

After the evacuation of Toulon, Lord Hood besieged and 
took the island of Corsica, the crown of which was after- 
wards presented to bis majesty, who for some time governed 
the island by a viceroy; but botl^ that and the crown have 
been since relinquished. 

The innocent Madame Elizabeth, sister to the late King 
of France, was guillotined at Paris on the JOth of May ; 
and on the 28th of July the tyranny of Robespierre met its 
deserved fate at Paris, by his being overthrown and guillo- 
tined with twenty of his infamous adherents. 

In 1795, Ifom the misfortunes which had attended the 
allied armies in the preceding campaign, and during the 
uncommonly severe winter which followed, and which 
aflbrded singular advantages to the French, not only the 
Austrian Netherlands, but the Dutch territories also being 
overrun by them, the stadtholder and bis family were 
obliged to seek refuge in this country, and landed at Har- 
wich the 2Ist of January. Hampton Court was assigned 
for their residence. 

Our superiority at sea, however, continued to be main- 
tained by another victory on that element, which was 
obtained by Lord Bridport, close in with L'Orient ; when, 
after an engagement of three hours, three French line of 
oattle ships were captured, the Alexander, Formidable, and 
Tiger. Had there been a little more sea-room between the 
French fleet and their coast, no doub: the fruits would 
have still more valuable. 
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Ihere being from the present situation of affairs every 
reason to apprehend a rupture with tlie Dutch^ an embargo 
was, on ihe 24th of January, laid upon the shipping and 
properly of that nation, in the port of London, to the 
amount of JL *: 20(),000 sterling. 

In December, for the first time this war, a royal message 
ol a pacific nature was delivered in both houses of parlia- 
ment, purporting that the government of France having 
assumed somewhat of a regular form, his majesty was now 
ready to listen to any disposition to negotiate on the part 
of the enemy ; and to conclude a treaty of general peace, 
whenever it could be effected on just and suitable terms for 
himself and his allies. 

An overture was accordingly made on the part of his 
majesty, but so captiously, if not insolently treated by the 
rulers in France, that his majesty could not with honour 
take farther steps towards the attainment of the desirable 
object in view. 

[n 1796 the Seven United Provinces, being now become 
a republic upon the French model, and an ally of France, 
became also exposed to hostilities from this country, and in 
conse<|uence lost several of* their cohmies and much of their 
shipping. Our arms werO'^also turned against Spain, which 
had been constrained by France to withdraw from our 
alliance, and declare w^ar against us. 

In the mean time the French, without the least colour or 
pretence of right, prosecuted a most successful campaign 
in Italy, under Buonaparte, a young man of e\trat)rdinary 
talents, whose character, from the various scenes and trans- 
actions in which he has since been engaged, may uow^ be 
pretty accurately appreciated. 

In the West Indies the island of St. Lucia was taken by 
Sir Ralph Ahercromby, on the 25th of May. On the 16th of 
July, Capluin 4Vollope, in the Olalton, of 54 guns, acquired 
great eclat by engaging and heating off a French squadron 
ol‘ eight ships, namely, one of 50 guns, two of 36, three of 
28, one’of 18, and one of 12. The British navy also acquired 
fresh strength and laurels by Admiral FJpliinestone's cap- 
turing, on the I6th of August, a large Dutch fleet, under 
the command of Admiral Lucas, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, without firing a gun. The Dutch Spice Islands also 
siflrcndered to the forces sent against them. 

A memorable event took place in America, on the 17th of 
August, by General Washington s resigning the presMency 
of that country. Mr Adams was his successor. 
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On the 18th of October the Spaniards declared war 
against England ; and the 17th of November was marked 
by the death of the Empress of Russia, who was succeeded 
by the Grand Duke Paul Petrowitz. 

The patriotism as well as opulence of this country were 
evinced to the world December 5, by a loan of £18,000,000 
being raised for government by voluntary subs<^riptions in 
15 hours and 20 minutes. 

Towards the end of this year another attempt was made 
o negotiate a peace, for which purpose Lord Malmesbury 
was delegated to Paris ; but, after a considerable length ol 
time spent in fruitless discussion, he was informed that his 
proposals could not be listened to, and that he must leave 
Paris in eight apd forty hours. 

On the I4:lh of February a signal victory was obtained off 
Cape St- Vincent, by Sir John Jervis, commanding fifteen 
sail of the line, over the Spanish fleet of twenty-seven. 
After an engagement of five hours, in whicli the vast 
superiority of British naval tactics, skill, and bravery, was 
amply displayed, he captured two ships of 112 guns, one 
of 84, and one of 74. As a reward for this eminent ser- 
vice, Sir John was created ant^^arl, by the title of Earl St. 
Vincent, in allusion to the scene of action. 

On the 14th of October Admiral Duncan, who had been 
waiting all the summer off the Texel for the Dutch fleet, 
bad an opportunity of coming to an engagement, close to 
their own coast, and, after a most obstinate combat, captured 
no less than nine of their largest ships, and two admirals. 
For this great achievement the gallant admiral was raised 
to the peerage, with the dignity of viscount. 

Three such transcendantly glorious victories as we have 
recorded under Howe, Jervis, and Duncan, were all followed 

the appointment of a day of solemn and general thanks- 
giving to the Great Disposer of events for the 'kame ; and 
their majesties, together with the members of both hou.ees 
of parliament, attended its celebration in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. 

A third negotiation for peace was now set on foot at 
Lisle, but great obstacles presented themselves ; and afler 
the conferences had been protracted till September, Lord 
Malmesbury, finding it totally useless to continue them 
longer, returned to England. 

Oathe 17th of February tlie island of Trinidad was taken 
together wild iottr ships of war in the bay; and on A ? 
22iid of the san^^ inOddi fifteen hundred French ragamiifliil 
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troops having be^ put on lAore at Fishguard^ in Sooth 
Wales, and abandoned by their countrymen) were all 
prisoners. 

For a long time past) discontent had been rankling in the ^ 
Dosom of great numbers of the Irish, who, styling them- 
selves ** United Irishmen,’* had formed a very extensive 
conspiracy a^mnst^th^ government... Numerous and shock- 
ing barbaii^es were committed upon those unhappy persons 
whom they ccttceiired to be their enemies ; JbnUtheir opera- 
tions were chiefly confined at first to thei^j|^ However, 
they at length dared to appear in force, and Committed acts 
of open violence and rebellion ; insomuch, that on the SOth 
of March the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Camden) found it 
necessary to issue a proclamation) in wl^fa the most direct 
and positive orders were given to the officers commanding 
his majesty’s forces, to employ them with the utmost vi- 
gour and decision for the immediate suppression thereof, and 
also to recover the arms which had been traitorously forced 
from his majesty s peaceable and loyal subjects, and to dis- 
arm the rebels and all persons disafiected to his majesty^s 
government by the most summary and eflectual measures.” 
The loyal inhabitantls were^lso required to aid and assist the 
military in carrying Uie proclamation into effect. General 
Abercromby was then at the head of the army in Ireland , 
and he caused general notice to be circulated throughont 
the kingdom of the orders contained in the above^tnentfoned 
proclamation, and demanded a restitution and surrender of 
all the arms either tal^en or concealed, within ten days from 
the 3rd of April, the persons so surrendering them being 
assured of suffering no kind of violence ; but on the con 
liary, those who should withhold or conceal the said arms, 
^^ald have the troops quartered in large bodies, to 
fl^quatters among them,” besides experiencing other 

a^*asares which would be resorted to, in order to 
enforceobedieuce. ^ 

^ These measures were attended with o^sitlerable sUccess^v^ 
but means sufficient to prevent the growth of the con* 

spirattY |;4br on the 22nd of May the Lord Lieutenant sent a 
messal^ to both houses of parliament, acquainting iliem, 
that the magistrates of Dublin had made application to 

place the city under the provisions of the act passed in 
, the 36th ye^ of his majesty*s reigii which ho^d iJbin* 
'^lied withi^^^nd farther, that the disaffected "Md been 
daring to foru» « plan^for the purpose b^possess* 
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iag themselves, in the course of the pri^ent week, of the 
metropolis, of seizing the seat of government, and those in 
«ii&ority in the city.” His excellency hoped, however, to 
Ise able to prevent the accomplishment of those oatrageoas 
designs. 

Two days before this commnnication to parliament Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald was apprehended sd house of one 
Murphy, a feather merchant, in Thomas StreOlit, Thither 
Mr. Alderman Swan, Msgor Sfrr, town major, and Captain 
Ryan, repaired in three coaches as-privately as possible. 
They entered fiis room separately, by which means be had 
the opportunity of doing much mischief before he could be 
subdued. With a most destructive instrument, of a new 
and curious construction, he ran Mr. Swan through the 
body above the shoulder blade, and with one cut opened the 
belly of Captain Ryan to such a degree that his bowels fell 
out. He was making another desperate effort at Major 
Sirr, when be received from him a pistol shot in the shoul- 
der, and was forced to yield. After examination at the 
castle he was conveyed to Newgate. 

In the perturbed and dangerous state the kingdom of 
Ireland now was, the British go^mmeat judged it prudent 
to set at the head of it a military man of tried integrity and 
abilities ; and perhaps a fitter person could not have been 
found than the Marquis Cornwallis, who was appointed 
Lord Lieutenent, and arrived at Dublin on the SOth of June. 
In the mean time however, his predecessor. Lord Camden^ 
had so successfully exerted himself, that the rebels were 
discomfited in all parts, and driven from their strong bolds, 
particularly from Vinegar Hill, where they bad assembled 
in great numbers. 

The Marquis Cornwallis seems to have approved of the 
plin^f operations adopted by the military ; they continued 
to pursue it steadily and vigorously, and with their acctis^ 
tomed success. Nevertheless, on the 27th of June, the 
» marquis published a proclamation, offering his majesty’s 
pardon to all such insurgents as should, within fdnrteen 
days, surrender themselves and their arms, and forsdce^ir 
leaders who had seduced them. , / 

What v'ith the effect of the proclamation and the 
destruction of the sword aud halter, it was calculated thi^- 
25,000 bofaun beings had lost their lives, some of them w: 
high considerjlUli^ The rebellion was now generally 
pressed; at times made tbejir|E^ip|araace in 
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different qaarters, ^ kept ^ military employed in acov* 
ing tiic country; but none of sufficient conseqodacet/io 
create any serious alarm. " , 

On the 22od of August, a secret committee of the House 
of Commons made a report, in u'bicb were developed the 
rise, progress, ^d/jpbjects of tiie insurgents in the late 
rebellion.;.^! tx^JtS origin in 1791. In 1796 there were 
100,000- ^ United Irishmen,” armed with pikes, in the 
province' of Ulster alone ; but being disconuoried by the 
measures taken against them; they adopted the plan of | 
corrupting the other provinces. i 

In the evening of the same day three French frigates 
appeared in the Bay of Killala, and landed about 700 men, 
who immediately took possession of the town of Killala, 
and made a small party of the Prince of Wales’s fencible 
regiment prisonersi They established their head quarters 
at the castle, which was the residence of the bishop. They 
demeaned . themselves much better than might have been 
expected ; nay, proved themselves protectors of the bishop’s 
family against the violence of the rebels : and the bishop’s 
capability of speakjpg French was highly serviceable to 
both parties on the occasioill. 

This small body lost no time in advancing into the conu' 
try, and on the 27th attacked General Lake at Castlebar, 
before his forces were collected, and compelled him to retire 
with the loss of six pieces of cannon. 

Encouraged by this success, the French ventured to make 
farther progress; but finding that General Lake had 
received considerable reinforcements; and ^fiiat Marquis 
Cornwallis himself was advancing against them with a large 
l^y. of broops, they thought it most advisable to make a 
<jriliegKade movement, which they continued to do, vary^g 
t^r ueute in order to avoid their pursuers; till Uie 8tlt of 
l^iptembmr, when, they were overtaken hj General Lake’s, 
c^nm. An action forthwith commence^ V^oh^ hali.^^ 
contest, terminated in the surrender of the whole 
togeffi,er. with the Irish rebels who had joined 
them, nnf who wm-e-n^t. Very numerous. 

Report had made it well known ‘dirongbont Europe, that 

r tt pireparatioDS were makihg by the French at Tuolon, 
an exp^ition of more than common magnhude and 
tmaporttdiou^^d that it was to Ve conducted cele- 

brated ]^in|ipart6 ; but its destination was i%y^ved in 
iuapenetqj^pj^recy. The British cemtnandets in the 
' Mediterlpiiill' were not wanlind in thevr tw 
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motions of tbe 0e«t on board wfaich it yim {Preparing, hoping 
to iQtercopt it on its potting to sea. It es<^pec| all, uieir 
vigilance, .however, and Miuta was oaptnred almost before 
the coarse it bad taken was Juiown. From thence it steered 
towards Alexandria, in Egypt, and anchoring off ij^osetta, 
situate at one of the mouths of the Nik, deWit^ unmo- 
lested the forces it had carried. Adnii^ N<ds^ was 
the persuo appointed to look after it, e^^^Rteaos 

in his power to obtain a knowledge of its s^toatioiy but it 
happened, nevertheless that be did not ge^ a eight of it for a 
considerable time. At length, however, oh tb<^ 1st of August, 
he found the French fleet moored in a strong line across 
the Bay of Aboukir, in a position which the French a(|niiral 
thought to be per(ectly secure. Admiral Xelson ordered an 
immediate attack, and by dexterously sending a part of his 
ships (one of which grounded in the attempt) between the 
enemy's fleet and the shore, attacked it on boUi sides at 
once, ship after ship, in succession. A complete victory 
was the consequence; after a most dreadful conflict, nine 
ships of the line were taken, and two burnt, one of which 
was JL’Orient, the French admiral's, who was billed in the 
engagement. Only two ships the^ioe escaped of the 
whole fleet. For this most giorions service Admiral Nel- 
son was rewarded by an advancement to the peerage, with 
tlie title of fiai'ori Nelson of the Nile, and a pension of 
£3000 per annum. 

On the 32nd of January, 1799, the measure fur uniting 
the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland was proposed 
to the British parliament by a message from the king, in 
which his ma^^ty expressed bis Arm persuasion, that the 
unremitting, industry with which our enraiies persevere in 
their avowed design of effecting the separatimi of tfelaiid 
^ 1 ^ this kingdom, cannot fail to engage the^ai^t^liw 
atieidioii of parliament ; and his nuyesty recomiasmds it 
iP Crider of the most effedqat means 

finally defeating this dejpigq," 

The same loeaS^ was proposed op tijp same ^ »• 
excellency the.ls^d Lisa tenant tu the j^sh parfiaipeDh, Ih 
both parfiameate tiie gr^Uet ppposittoh was made io it, 
on tbe question for the tbddress ; but with veiry different 
results. 4 was carried ip both houses of the Brji^b|^ wiihcmt 
a division:^ 'it was also carried in the Irish Ijorii 

.by a m idfln ty of S2i but'Wigatired in tbp ^ atojp oas ty a 
jmqioritjilljMive. The measure ip juw- 

land session. Bait in England fli^^p^followed 

4IL Wm 
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up ltd success, in «J)ite of the most determined eppoutien, 
till be had oitaiiied the pasa*hg through both hdo^ « 
number of resolutions, explaining tbe -natnre, extent, tersM^ 
of bis scfapme, in order that die Irish might taLe them 
into copsidera^n in their calm hours ; after which, pos- 
sibly, Ijbe^ might>,find themselves inclined to think more 
favonn^l^f , and ai4ipt them. 

A il^iiidiwaT having' broke ont in the East Indies, in con- 
sequence- of dte, pei^dions and treacherous cRmduct of 
Tippoo Sultan, Lieutenant-general Harris, at the head of an 
army collected on the occasion, on the 4tb of May attacked 
and captured Seringapatam, bis capital. The sultan him- 
self was slain in the conflict ; immense treasures were found 
in bis palace ; and the acquisition of 9 great extent of 
country, the delivery of the British possessions in India 
from the peril of foreign invasion, and their security and 
ease, were the consequence of this victory. 

Vast preparations bad long heen making for a grand 
expedition against Holland, and cm the 7th of August the 
first division of troops began to embark at Bamsgate,.Deal, 
Maigate, Stc. under the command of Sir Balph Aber- 
crombie. On the 13th die fleet sailed, and landed the 
troops on the 27th cm the sands near the Holder Point, and 
after a battle which fasted the whole day, defeated the 
Dutch and French, who abandoned in the night all the 
btUteries of the II elder Point. Hereupon General Aber- 
crombie proceeded farther into « the country, taking due 
care, however, to secure himself by fortifications and in-' 
trenohments ; and on the lOtb of September the Dutch and 
Prench armies attacked the firitisn, but were defeated 
Schi^enbarg, with the loss of 1000 men, besides prisoners, 
^e British Tost about 200. 

' A second and a third division of British troops had sailed 
for Holland, the last of which, with a corps of Rnssians, 
^ived iat the Holder on the 15tb : |^ke of York h^l 

’knived tijMe the day before. Ihe whole ^ective force imder 
'liddompumd 'tras eitirndted to amount to 00,000 men. 

On the ti^ British and Bussians, nnder the cmn 
mand of the Duke of Yoric, Jdtaoked in three columns 
"Pa tc h and French armies, and got possession of Homo^m 
'^yke and of A^maar, but^ Bnssian cotuma bmg de- 
i^imted, tlK^lthole army returned toits,former posilShn.. Tbs 
Britikb in killed, wounded, and pyrisonprs : the 

Bassian^ttlh.^ On the 3rd x>f OeroliW« the .Dslto of Yorii 
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attaekedr.md drove the Freoeh and Ddteh army from all 
|beir positions before Alkmaar, which opened its gates to 
, the British the next morning. Tlie ^tisfa lost in killed, 
wonnded, and missing, 1332, the Rossiaas 5%. On the 
6th the Dnke of York again attacked the enemy between 
Bever Wyke and Wyck-ap-zee, and after a sewere battle 
compelled them to retire from the field. The British took 
600 prisoners, but had 92 officers and men kiBed, 725 
Wounded, and 613 missing ; the Russians 882 killetl or pri- 
soners, and 735 wounded. The Dnke of York, baving^lemtit 
that the enemy had been reinforced with 6000 men, held 
a council of war, in which it was deemed necessary to with- 
draw the troops from Holland, to abandon Alkmaar, and 
retire to the positibn first occupied by General Abercrombie, 
on the canal of Zype. On the 8th his royal highness otm* 
cleded a convention with the French General Brone, bv which 
it was agreed, that the British army should have to the 80th 
of November to evacuate Holland, on condition of retnro- 
ing 8000 French and Dntoh prisoners, and not damaging 
the country or works in their possession at the Holder. In 
consequence of this convention the army prepared to 
retnm to England ; the Duke o^ork arrived in town the 
4th of November, and by the 20th the Holder was finally 
evacuated, the whole of the British and Russian army 
having been re-embarked. 

The command of the naval operations in this expedition 
was committed to Admiral Mitchel, who, after the success ' 
of the troops at the Holder, followed the flying Dutch fleet, 
and on the 28th and 80th took tiie whole of them, consisting 
of one of 74 guns, four of 68, one of 60, three of 54, six 
of 44, one of ^ six of 24, and one of 16. On the 21st of 
September be also captured Enkhuyseo, and other towns on 
the Zuyder Zee. « 

The question pf the onion between Great Britain and 
Stefated teds rei$«4d in January, 1800, and, uotwitbstandinw . 

' vigoiwas exertions of its opponente, itr importance aim j 
utility were so' powerfully insisted on by bis majes^ 
ministers, thatikwras at length ratified bv the parliaatonts 
of both Am;doim, and passed into a law by royal assent on 
heZsddfJnly. ' ■ ■■ 

In tiie month of February two acts of ;>pon8ideral:d|; ^ 
/mportande were jgiued, the one for asn^pehsion of thw^ 
habeas corpus ad&BvHhe other for preventinimwiiititoy<ttd ^ 
seditioB ^edflfabiiira also nrudentlv tmniiawilfeliiientioB ' > 
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toward the enormbfis price (v provisions, which had re- 
salled partly from the waste of war. and part^<%HB e 
scanty harvest; and several laodabie iastitutioos were made 
for the relief of the poor in that distressing exigency ; tot 
oar confined limits preclude the possibility of descending to 
partioularSf . 

During .these transactions at home a squadron under Sir 
Edward Pellew destroyed the forts on the south-west of the 
, peninspie ef Quiberon ; captured six brigs, sloops, and 
' gun-boats ; and intercepted the supplies which’ had been 
destined for the use of the French fleet off Brest. Sir 
Charles Hamilton also took possession of the isle of Goree, 
on the coast of Africa ; and a fleet under the command 
Sir John Borlase Warren gained some advantages over tba 
Spaniards at FerroL • , 

Pn the 15th of September the island of Malta 8 ai>t 
rendered to the British troops, after a blockade of two 
yearn ; and about the same time Cura 9 oa, an island sitaate 
near the continent of South America, was surrendered 
by the Dutch to the English. Oo the 5th of October the 
British fleet from the Mediterranean appeared before Cadiz ; 
bat as the place was then infected by an epidemic disease, 
and the strength of the wr^ks was found to be very great, 
the armament was withdrawn. 

In consequence of various p ‘ 'wms from the city of 
London, and other parts of Eoe , the parliament was 
convened on the 11th of November, and an address of 
thanks was moved for bis majesty^s gracious speech on that 
occasion. 

After several parliamentary debates and proceedings, re^ 
lative to tlie dearth of provisions, the evacuation of Egypt, 
»nd the dismissal of his majesty’s ministers, the king gave 
bis sanction, on the Slst of December, to such bills as were 
deemed necessary to be passed ; and (as the first day of 
the new year was to usher in a new form and title of go- 
v^ment) the chanoelW was ordered to read a proolama^i,. 
Pmh which declared that the individuals who composed; 
^ We»eat parliament should be the members, on the part 
of Britain, of the parliament of the united kingdotn of 
Gkeat Britain and Irmand, and that the imperial parliament 
. 'tobnld be assembled on the Sflndday of the ensningeenfary; 
tf lln the bcMtoning of Febrnary the situation of l^bnd 
^^pight be to have become tmly oriUcat, being'Utmrally 
diflicnlties and dan^s. .^Repeated 
^flbrts hf^|||§i;p 0 oribe the power of Fnmoe had beeo 
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rendered ineffectoal ; the soothern and western nations of 
Enrope were either detatched from, or rendered hostile to the 
interests of oar country ; the ports of the Weser, Elbe, and 
Baltic, were unfortunately shut against ns, while we ex- 
pected a supply of grain from thence ; and the indisposition 
of the king rendered it impossible for retiring ministers to 
deliver up the badges of their offices. • 

la this posture of affairs Mr. Pitt determined to resign 
his offices of First Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor ol 
the Exchequer ; and the resignation of that gentleman was 
followed by those of Mr. Dundas, Earl Spencer, Lord Gren- 
ville, and Mr. Windham. Various debates arose in the 
House of Commons in consequence of this circumstance : 
but as our limits preclude the possibility of detailing them, 
it is only requis'ite to add, that Mr. Addington (late 
Speaker of the House) succeeded Mr. Pitt as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; and an entire change took place in ' the 
administration. 

The 25th of March was marked by the death of Paul I. 
Emperor of idl the Russias ; who appears to have disgusted 
all ranks of his subjects, and is said to have been taken off 
by violence, though his dissolution was publicly ascribed 
to an apolexy. 

In the morning of April 2, Lord Nelson engaged the 
Danish fleet, consisting of six sail of the line, eleven float- 
ing batteries, and one bomb-ship, besides several schooner 
gun-vessels, near Copenhagen, and gained a decisive vic- 
tory', after an' obstinate aiid bloody conflict of four hours. 
In consequence <d‘ this circumstance the thanks of the 
Commons were unanimously voted to Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, Vice-admiral Lord Nelson, Rear-admiral Graves, 
and Colonel Stewart, for their bravery and gallant conduct 
Monuments were also ordered to be erected at the public 
expense to the memory of Captain James Robeflrt Mosse, 
and Captain Edward Riou, who fell gloriously in the dis- 
charge of their duty ; and a liberalpeusion was conferred 
by the king on Captain Sir Thomas B. Thompson. 

On the acdession of Alexander to the imperial throne" of 
Russia, harmony was re-established between the courts of 
Iiondon and Petersburg; and the termination of hostili- 
ties between Denmark and Great Britain was attended wi'A 
such affecting circumstances as might be natui^y expected, 
reconciliation of friends. 

hilst the British arms were crowned with abundant 
;ce88 in various undertajungs, the pavliameilt passed se- ; 
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vcral bills of a beaedciai imtare, particularly |lioae fur 
bounties on the imporfution of grain ; improftnaent of 
Cun)inun.s and waste lands; repeal of the brown bread act; 
relief of insolvent debtors; and for preventing the arrest of 
aliens in Great Britain for debts contracted in France pre- 
viously to the revolution. We must also observe, that hia 
majesty graciously conferred the dignity of a barony of 
Great Britain on the relict of Sir Ralph Abercromby, who 
\ terminated a life of gallant service at Abookir, arrd to whom 
a monument was justly decreed at the public expense. j 
About (his lime the naval strength of England was so 
great, that she had fleets in the Indian Ocean, in the Red 
Sea,, at the mouth of the JSiile, in the Mediterranean, in the 
Baltic, and in the West Indies; besides ^Channel fleet, de- 
tached cruisers, and convoy ships in every direction; and a 
flotilla of vessels which, under the command of Lord Nelson, 
protected the British shores, and gave frequent causes of 
alarm to those of France. Of the various engagements which 
happened in the course of the summer, it is only necessary 
to say, that they generally reflected the highest honour on 
the cause and arms of the British empire. 

England having been for* some time threatened with ap 
invasion by means of flat-botlumed boats, it was deemed 
expedient to turn the tide of war from defensive to oflen- 
sive, and, after mature deliberation, it was determined that 
Lord Nelson, with a flotilla of gun-boats, and other armed 
vessels, should carry the terrors of war to the enemy’s shore. 

On the 30th of July Lord Nelson displayed his flag on 
board the Leyden, of 68 guns, at Deal, and took the com- 
mand of an armament which had excited universal cariosity 
and attention, as being destined for a secret expedition. 
On the 1st of August the gallant commander stood over to 
the coast qf France, and avowed his intention of making an 
attack upon Boulogne, where the enemy had been assem- 
bling their small craft, as was reported, for the purpose a| 
a descent upon this country. | 

After reconnoitring the fortifications, and making oflmi 
necessary arrangements, his lordship commenced the ah 
tack at day-break on the 4th instant, and a heavy firing 
ensaod, by which six of tlie French vessels were so much 
dtmage<]> they were towed from the scene of action. I 
was tlie rriiish admiral's intention to have sent, at the ap- 

S roach g( oisht, three bombs close upon the enemy, each 
omb by .Uui boats ; but a sudden change of the 

• IG ’' ^>f • K • 
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wmd preclixied tbe excootioa of tiii» tcilMaqiCy aod tbe En^ 
Kjih were oldiged to haul after copviaciag Uie 

. French, that they should nut oorae out of their harbouta 
widi impunity. 

Having received a considerable reinforcement from the 
Downs, and made a feint of sailing’ towards Flashing, or 
some other port on the Dutch coast. Lord Neisdn resolved 
to attempt the destruction or capture of the whole flotilla, 
aoiounting'to twenty-five armed vessels, which were moored 
in the front of Boulogne. Accordingly on the evening of tlie 
15th onr vessels formed in four divisions, to storm the ad verse 
line of brigs, boats, and luggers, which were fastened to 
each other by means of strong iron chains, and defend«td by 
land batteries, as<well as by musketry from the shore. Each 
of the English divisions bad a proportionate number of 
vessels to attack ; the first beginning to the eastward, and 
proceeding ia order to the westward. The boats put off 
trora the Medusa at half past eleven at night, and a vigorous 
attempt was made tu board a large brig, that was distin- 
guished by the commodore’s pennant : but the gallant 
exertions of the assailants were completely baffled by some 
strong netting that was braced vto the lower yard, and by 
an instantaneous discharge of guns from about 200 soldiers. 
By this accident Captain Parker was dreadfully wounded ; 
his companions were all killed or disabled, and his boat 
hung alongside ; in which situation it would have certaioly 
been taken by tbe enemy, bad not the Honourable Mr. 
Catbeart taken it in tow, and carried it off. 

Captain Williaihs led on his subdivision with extraordi- 
nary bravery, and made himself master of one lugger, not- 
withstanding must of bis b<Mt’s crew were killed in the 
dreadful contest. Captains Conn, Jones, and Cutgrave, 
also exhibited tbe utmost firmness and resolution in their 
respective attacks ; bnt tbe British troops were assailed by 
Mch volleys of musketry and grape shot, both from gun- 
boats and from flie shore, and their attempts were so effi^ 
(tmlly fmled by tite boarding netting, projecting ypikes, and 
extended chaias, that our gallant ad^ral was at len^h com- 
pelled to abandon his enterprise, with tbe loss of 172 Uben. 
The loss of the French ia not accurately known, tliougb i 
must have been vmry considerable. Tbe ij^dmkal Lafrac^ 
Treviile acknowledged that our sailors and marines boaitldd 
his vessels wHb tbe utmost intrepidity, and described ^ ' 
deplorable specto^de that was presented on bo^d fbeir vua 
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telt after the tfeofct IHerally strewed i4Ui dead 

iHtd dying’, and raalilated limbs e?ery where diseovwiWd, i^r 
the ensanguined corpses were thrown into the sea. 

These tremendous engagements, in which the dischargee 
of 80 much artillery seemed to shake boUi heaven ana 
earth, were distinctly heard on both sides the Channel ; and 
the first during the 3rd of Aagast was witnessed by thon- 
sands of spectators, who covered the bills of Boulogne and 
the cliffs of Dover. This was perhaps the first spectacle of 
so important a nature that was ever seen from the shores of 
both countries. 

On his arrival at Deal, Lord Kelson exerted himself in a 
vefy'Iandable manner for the relief of the breve combatants, 
who had suffered severely in this unfostunate expedition. 
His time was chiefly occupied in visiting the wounded in 
the hospital, and his cordial sympathy afibrded a sensible 
consolation to most of the sufferers. On asking one man 
how he was, and hearing he had lost an arm, he told him 
not to regard it, for that be himself bad lost one also, and 
might soon lose a leg ; but that they could never be lost in 
a better cause than that of defending his country. This 
observation produced tlte Besired effect ; and many of the 
mangled veterans exclaimed in the enthusiasm of loyalty, 
that they only regretted their wounds as they prevent^ 
them from accompanying so brave a commander in another 
expedition. 

The failure of his most brilliant project in Egypt, the 
sadden death of Paul I. the dissolution of the northern 
confederacy, the unabated vigour of the British government, 
and several concurring circumstances, now induced the 
Corsican consul to listen to pacific proposals. Preliminaries 
of peace were accord inijly signed at Lord Hawkesbury’s 
bffice on the Ist of October, and the ratification was brought 
to London on the I2t!i, by M. Lanriston. 

On the 29th of March* 1802, Mr. Moore (assistant so- 
efetary to Marquis Cornwallis) arrived in London with the 
definitive treaty, which had b^n signed at Amiens, on Ibe 
27th, by the plenipotentiary of his Britannic majesty, and 
by the plenipotentiaries of Prance, Spain, and the Batavian 
republic; and on the 29th uf April, the proclamation of 
was performed at the ustiaf plates in London and 
WeltmiDster. 

of peace, however, were of khort duration, 
owing to perndy and nnbonnded ambition of the 
Frenchj.gbeBnimcnt ; Vhith imposed the most severe re- 
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strictions upon liritisk eotamercO) iwd rnfased to restore 
ooine ressels captured in India after the signature of the 
preliminaries. At the same time the navies of Spain and 
Holland vrere held at the disposal of the First Consul ; nu> 
merous persons were landed in different parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland under the name of commercial commis- 
sionerS) but who were in reality military officers, hatfaorieed 
to procure surveys of certain places ; and the report of 
Colonel Sebastian's mission to Egypt contained the most 
malignant calumnies against the British officers who com* 
manded in that quarter. 

Some official papers presented to the British ministry, 
arraigning the liberty of the press in England, ond demhnd* 
ing that the French princes, and otlier emigrants, should 
be dismissed from the protection of his Britannic majesty, 
afforded just ground for a suspicion that Buonaparte wishM 
to interfere and gain an ascendancy in our domestic con- 
cerns, as he bad previously done with respect to Holland, 
Spain, and other countries. And the annexation to France 
of the territories of Piedmont, Parma, Placentia, and the 
isle of Elba; togetlier with tte subjugation of the Swiss 
Cantons, in direct violation of « the treaty of Luneville, 
exhibited in striking colours the insatiable rapacity of the 
French government. 

Under these circum.«itances the possession of Malta 
became a subject of contention, and a peremptory demand 
was made for its immediate evacuation, while the British 
ministry were insolently told, in an official documeiti.jj||d 
their country was unable to contmid single Aandt0wi1h 
France. 

At this crisis very considerable preparations were made 
in the ports of Franqe and Holland, which excited the 
attention of the English ministry, and induced bif> mtyesty, 
on the 8th of March, 1803, to make a communication on 
the sul^ect to both bouses of parliament; and two dajs 
aBearwa^ a second message imported the necessity of 
caBiiig oat and embodying the militia, or such part thereof 
as bis majesty laigfat think proper for the defence and safety 
of bis dominions. 

A Icmg and protracted correspondence had been carried 
on between the courts of Paris and London relative fe tiib. 
dispute respecting Malta, fee emigrant prin^, &c. ' 
after much time had been exhausted, and an nitervii|ir had^ 
taken place between Lord Whitworth and' the 
sul, in which the latter duplayed a surprisjog'^’iiegfdct of^ 
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digBity and proprieljr, the Britnib ambassador set oat on 
bis return : aod on tbe IStb of May, government pabiisbed 
a declaration of tbeir cause of complaint against France ; 
which was soon folloiwed by the issuing of letters of marqne 
and reprisal. 

Snen was the general abhorrence of the French perfidy, 
and suofa the contempt of their 'threatened invasion, that, 
instead of repining at tbe short interval of peace, and the 
uniortunate necessity for a recommencement of> hostilities, 
the heroism of the EngUsh nation seconded tbe vigour of 
TOvernment so effectually, that our naval force was soon 
found to be doable in numl^r and spirit to what we could 
boast at tbe beginning of any former war. The embodying 
of the militia was followed by the act fijr raising an army 
of reserve, which, in tbe course of a few mon^s, added 
thirty thousand men to the regular force of the country ; 
and an act enabling his majesty to raise a levy en muse, was 
rendered unnecessary by the spontaneous zeal and loyalty of 
the people. Volunteer associations were formed in all parts 
of the country ; ample subscriptions were raised in many 
of tbe principal towns ; and, in short, tbe British public 
seemed to glory in the idea of offering tbeir persons aad 
property in defence of their enviable constitution : so that 
when our enemy thought to have snared the lion sleeping 
UK his den, he found him prepared for battle, and ready to 
spring upon his prey. 

On the opposite side of the Channel immense prepara- 
tions were made, particularly at Boulogne, tbe harbour of 
which was strongly fortified. An army of three hundred 
thousand men was also marched to the coast, and vessels of 
a particular description were constructed in ail tbe ports and 
navigable rivers of France and the Netherlands. 

Finding^ however, that England enjoyed tbe most perfect 
imanimit^ and that her fleets and armies were too formida- 
ble to admit any hope of success in tbe projected invasioii^ 
thjp French government eabausted its rage in empty menaoefK, 
and acts of perfidy and violence scarcely equalled in ffw 
darkest ages of society. At tbe very commencement oi 
hostilities a number of English travellers and others were 
inhpspitably smzed and committed to custody as prisoisera 
o£ iratr ; and towards tbe end of May, General Mortier was 
sent^ seize Ute electorate of Hanover, thus violating the 
bepis^ly, of tbe German empire, and acting (tiametriotdly 
opjpoid^ to^tbe French republicans themselv^ who a few 
lA^ars I^QjW'j^l^.eoncluiied a separate p«ace with the Elector 
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af HanoTer, while as King of Great firitaia he cootioiied at 
war with tiieir coiintr) . 

From the nature of tiie contest it might be expected that 
Jie war at home should be, for the first year, ohietlj defeasire 
And preparator)'. England, however, not only kept her 
‘laagbty enemy at bay, and disconcerted ail his projects, but 
abroad her arms were as successful as could Viave been 
hoped. Oa the 22nd of June the island of St. Lncia was 
taken by General Grinfield and Commodore Hood ; and on 
the 80tb Tobago was surrendered to them by capitulation. 
The same meritorious commanders reduced the Dutch 
islands of Demerara and Essequibo, on the 19th of Septem- 
ber ; and on the 24th, the settlement of fierbice sarrenue ed 
to his Britannic majesty’s arms. 

The calamities which the French endured at St Domingo 
were dreadful in the extreme ; and after the most obstinate 
resistance General llochambean was obliged to elude the 
vengeance of the revolted negroes by surrendering to the 
English, with the whole army of the Cape, two frigates, 
and some other vessels which lay in the harbour. 

In Europe, as we have already hinted, few offensive ope- 
rations conld be undertaken by 4lfae English. On the 14th 
of September, however, Sir James Saumarez made an at- 
tack on the port of Granville, where he demolished the pi r, 
and destroyed many of the vessels intended for the invasion 
of England. On the same day the town and fort of Dieppe 
were bombarded by Captain Owen; and several of the 
Dutch ports were severely bombarded on the 28th, when 
many ck tbeir vessels were destroyed. 

The month of May, 180<1, was marked by a change ot 
the British ministry ; Mr. Addington having resigned, and 
Mr. Pitt being appointed to resnme his former office, to- 

S tber with the power of forming a new adnunistration. 

any reports bad been circnlated respecting a coalition 
between Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, &c. but the 
iWsolt proved otherwise; and the roinstated minister met 
wiffi a most vigorous opposition from the minority, 
additional force bill, the com bill, and several others which 
he introdooed into parliament, were opposed in the most 
strenanas maimer; bat all of them were pamed by a mmsi- 
denble majority. >> 

On the ^ of Angost istelHgence was leemved of gn oOr 
eurrenoe, which being of the highest national impe|4M|M^ 
and reflecting the raOst brilltant honour on tbej$f|i» 
riMiter, may probably be acceptable nor 
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Gaptftiii Daoce' had been di watched from 

Canton on the 31st of January, in the Earl Camden, East 
lodiaman, having' under his care, as senior commander^ a 
fleet of* twenty-six ships* After a tedious passage down 
the river he passd Macao Roads on the night of the 5tfa 
of February ; and on the 14th a signal was made for seeing 
five strange sail to the S. W. which were soon discovered 
to be an enemy’s squadron, consisting of a line of battle 
. ship, two frigates, a corvette, and a brig. 

Undaunted at tiiis discovery, the British laid to in line of 
battle all night, and in the mcHulng hoisted their colours, 
offering battle if the enemy chose to come down. About 
noon they seemed determined to make an attack, and en- 
deavoured to cut off the retreat of the merchantmen ; but 
the latter having stood towards them with a press of sail, 
and three of the vessels having opened their fire, the enemy 
steered away to the eastward, nnder all the sail they could 
set, and were pursued for upwards of two hours, when Cap- 
tain Dance deemed it advisable, on account of the immense 
property at stake, to tack and proceed to the Straits of Ma- 
lacca. On their arrival at Malacca, they were informed 
that the squadron they had engaged was that of Admiral 
Isnois, consisting of the Marengo, of 84 guns, the Belle 
Pouie, and Semiilante, heavy frigates, a corvette of 28, and 
the Batavian brig William, of 18 gnns. 

It appears iVom the subsequent testimony of some Eng- 
lish prisoners on board Linois’s squadron, that when be saw 
the China fleet, he expressed his satisfaction to those cap- 
tives, telling them it would prove a fortunate day for them^ 
but a sorrowful one for their country; as it was bis intention 
to give them one of the China ships, to carry them to Ma- 
lacca, seven of the largest, he said, be should man and arm, 
and the regsainder be was determined to sink I 
Several other naval actions, though of smaller magnitude, 
took place this year, and added fresh laurels to tlie brovNt 
of our intrepid seamen. The ports of Dunkirk, Nieuport, 
Ostend, Trepont, Fecamp, and Etables, werenow blockadaidt 
and Havre suffinred a severe bombardment, while the boast- 
ful enemy vainly continued to threaten an invasion of En^>t ' 
litid.* It is likewise necessary to observe, that the war m 
iMdia proved highly honourable to the British arms, and 
occaiiuneJ a considerable augmentation of territory in that 

the mean time, continued to groan anier the 
most despotism ; aad acts of violance were com- 
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ttitied by her government disgraceful to eivUisatioa and 
tbe feelings uf banian nature. Tfaus^ on pretence of a 
conspiracy against the First Consul, and tbe liberties of the 
republic, the amiable Due D'Engfaien was basely tnordered 
at midnight, and buried in the garden of the Castle of Vin- 
cennes; Pichegru, though reported to have strangled himself 
in prison, was believed to have been racked to death ; nine- 
teen were sentenced to suffer death and confiscation of their 
goods; five were doomed to two years’ imprisonment; five 
others were ordered to the police for correction, and eighteen 
were acquitted. Buonaparte thought fit to extend bis gra- 
cious pardon to some of these persons: but General Moreau 
was driven into exile; and the heroic Georges suffered 
decapitation, exclaiming at tbe last moment, Vive le Roi ! 
Vive Louis XVIIL! 


Yet, notwithstanding these dreadful acts of violence and 
tyranny, to which may be added an attempt to poison Louis 
XVI II. tbe base seizure and imprisonment of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, and the robbery of Mr. Wagstafle, messenger to 
the court of Petersburg ; in the course of this year Buona- 
parte found means to assume an imperial diadem, and the 
pope was compelled to sanctioif tbe coronation ceremony 
with bis presence and benediction ; tbe trees of liberty 
wmre pulled up by the new emperor’s command in all parts 
of Paris and its environs ; and the red cap uf liberty was 
removed to make room for the imperial eagle! 

As it was a known fact that the court of Spain had lung 
furnished the French government with considerable quan- 
tities of money, and as even some of her naval preparations 
seemed calculated to excite suspicion, the British ministry 
demanded such satisfaction as might preserve the amity 
subsisting between the two countries. But as, after a lung 
and protracted negociation, no satisfactory ansrver could 
be obtained, it was deemed requisite to resort to more stre- 
BQoat measures, and orders were accordingly issued for the 
detention of Spanish vessels till the subject under considem- 
tioa should be finally arranged. 

On the 2nd of October, Captain Moore discovered ^ibur 


arge Spanish ships steering toward Cadiz, tbe van .ship 
carrying a broad pennant, and the ship next her a rear- 
admiral's flag. After hailing to make them shorten sail, 
shot was ffred, and a message sent to tbe rear-admiral,! 
informing him uf Cemtain Moore’s orders to 
squadron, and exp^IpPg an earnest desire to 
sion of I'b.od. ^ AiS «ng!ij’'?ment, ho^'i^'ver, immediately took * 
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place, in which three of &e Spanish vessels were hUcea, atul 
a foartb (La Mercedes, of 36 gnos and 280 men) anfbrfa> 
nately blow up ; and, exoeptiag 40 taken up by the Aoi' 
phion’s boats, all on board perisaed. 

On the 14th of December the Spanish declaration of 
war against his Britannic majesty was published at Ma> 
drid ; and on the 11th of January, 1805, letters of marque 
and reprisal were issued out against Spain, and a copy of 
the manifesto was laid before parliament on 'the 15tb 
instant. 

In consequence of the tenth report of the commissioners 
appointed to enquire into naval abuse, &c. Mr. Whitbread 
brought forward a motion in the house of Commons, on 
the 8lh of April, against Lord Melville, af having connived 
at a gross misapplication of the public money, ' by bis 
agent, Mr. Trotter ; and two days afterward Mr. Pitt an- 
nounced the resignation of the accused, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

On the 11th a treaty of concert was concluded between 
Great Britain and Russia; and every probable mean was 
used to engage Austria in the confederacy ; but tiiat power, 
for the present, was completely overawed by the gigantic 
and rapidly increasing conquests of Buonaparte, wb^ose co- 
ronation as King of Italy was solemnized at Milan on the 
S6th of the ensuing month. 

The ensuing month Vice-admiral Sir R. Calder disco- 
vered the combined squadrons of France and Spain, which 
had hitherto eluded the utmost vigilance of <be British 
cruizers ; and notwithstanding his inferiority of force, and 
the extreme haziness of the weather, he succeeded, utter an 
action of four hours, in capturing the San Rafael, of 84 
guns, and the Firme of 74. The fleets remained nearly in 
sight the two following days ; and the conduct of the noble 
admiral, in not renewing the engagement, has suffered pro- 
fessional censure ; but bis courage b allowed to be unini# 
peeohed. ’ 

Whilst preparations were making on the continent for' 
curbing the lawless and boundless rapacit} of the French, 
oar immortal Nels«m was anxiously seeking the enemy, bnt 
wi&out efi'ect. On the 19th of October, however, he re- 
am^ the gratifyii^ intelligence that they bad pot to aen ; 
and the 2l8t they appeared in the vicinity of Cape Tra- 
blttalpItoeiSenUng a lino of 33 ships, of which 18 were 
Pirendi|^illil|#e remaining 15 Spjtnish, Tlie British hero 

•2k* 
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^ad but 37 vessels under bis oonuiuuid ; yet he rushed with 
noUe impetuosity te the conflict, caused Ms ship to be 
earriod alongside his old acquaintance, the Santissima Tri- 
nidada,.and engage the combined forces at the very muz- 
zles of their guns. The conflict was severe and obstinate ; 
but, about three o’clock p. m. many of the enemy’s ships 
having struck, their line gave way, and victory soon decided 
in favour of our gallant countrymen. Admiral Gravina, 
with ten sliips, stood towards Cadiz, and some of the head- 
most ships in the van went off, leaving to his tn^jesty's 
squadron nineteen ships of the line (of which two were hrst 
rates) and three flag oflicers, namely, Admiral Villeneuve, 
the commander-in-ciiief; Don J. M. D’Alava, vice-admiral; 
and the Spanish ^ear-admiral Don B. H. Cisneros. Thus 
the proud boast of France, that she had made a marine of 
SO, 000 sailors,” was annihilated at a blow ; the vaunted 
labour of ten years was shaken to its foundation ; and 
Buonaparte’s pleasing visions of ships, colonies, and commerce 
dissolved in air. 

This brilliant victory, however, was dearly purchased, 
and the glories of the day were^sadiy overcast by the death 
of the gallant Lord Nelson, who received a musket ball in 
bis left breast, about the middle of the action, and soon 
afterwards expired, 

In the mean time Austria bad been induced to join 'IRie 
coalition against France, and a continental war had cani- 
menced, which at first gavh rise to very sanguine conjectures. 
The command of the army in Germany, ^however, being nn- 
fortunately given to Field Marshal Baron Mack, a man by 
BO means qualified to oppose the promptitude, energy, and 
sodden evolutions of Buonaparte ; and the French having 
succeeded in bringing the Austrians to action before they 
Coaid be joined by the forces from Russia, a senes of dis- 
asters succeeded each other with the greater rapidity. After 
tbw battles of Wertingen and Guntzburg, Ulm was surren- 
diwed ; when 33,000 men marched out before a Frenoli 
drvision, and 3000 sick and wounded remained in the hospi- 
tals. The coaquerors then pushed on to Vienna, and the 
citizens endured the morti^ation of being' subject to a 
provisional government, white tbeir lawful prince and. bis 
gallf ttl ad herents were compelled to retire towards MoraiW 
in Ttmjhtbe Austrians were equally nnsoccessful ; qqd ;4kw 
fetal battle of AusterHtz. in which 100 piec^j^ dRS||jM^ 
and 45 standards were tqken by the enemy, tlm^ 
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campaign ao4 tbe' war ; an anniatice being agreed on two 
days afterward, and a defimtive treaty ef peace ooooiuded 
at Fre<d>Qrg on the 96tfa of December. 

in India the Britisii arms hud been exercised agaiatf 
Uolkar, Scindiah, &c.; and onr troops, in some instances, 
sustain^ considerable loss; but the intrepidity and good 
fortune of •General Lake at length triumphed ovcw all diffi- 
culties ; and in the month of December treaties of peace 
and amity were concluded between the native p/inces and 
the British government. 

The HUrd of January was marked by the demise of that 
great statesman the Right Uon. William Pitt, in conse- 
<]uence of extreme debility, brought on by excessive anxiety 
and unremitting attention to business ; and the tmfortunate 
issim of the war on the continent is supped to have con- 
tri bated largely to hasten his death. Four days afterward 
the House of Commons decreed him a public fiiueral, which 
was accordingly solemnized, on the 22nd of February, in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Whilst these events occupied the public mind at borne 
the British arms proved successful on the coast of Africa, 
and the Cape of Good Hop,e was annexed to our conquests. 
The attack under General Sir D. Baird and Sir Home Pop* 
ham was extremely gallant, and the terms of capitulation 
highly honourable to the British character. 

An entire change now took place in the ministry, of 
which Lord Grenville became tlie bead. Lord Henry Petty 
filled the vacant office of Mr. Pitt, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; the Right Hun. Thomas Lord Erskine was ap- 

S anted Lord High Chancellor of Great fiiitain ; and the 
iglit Hon. C. J. Fux took the place of Lord Mulgrave, as 
one of his majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 

The illiberal conduct of the Prussian cabinet, in seiz- 
ing variodk parts of the electorate of Hanover, and 
exchidiog all British vessels from thek ports, induced bis 
majesty, on the 6lh of April, to lay an embwgo on all Pnii* 
sitti shipping within the united kingdom: and measures 
were immediately taken for the blockade of the entrance 
of the rivers fiais, Weser, Elbe, and Trave; and on the 21st, 
Lord Grenville announced to the House of Lords the teeal 
u^oor minister from Berlin, mid the necessity ef adepting, 
jweviriena'Iy, measures ef just retaliation against the coam~ 
meie^aiid navigation of Prussia. Mr. Fox made n similer 
esiMtiuialisa^n to the Commons, and an address to his 

voted on,the occaaon 
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'Ei^y ib ensoifig nkontlil ^ ^ IQiS^apital of Baenos 
JlLyir^ fn Soatfa Amertoa, sonreadeoed to a dotaobiMot ot 
Ids tnajesty's troops tmder the commaod of Major-genontl 
Boresford. assistM by Sir Home Popbam ; abd on the 90Ui 
of September, tbe treasure takmi from ‘thh settlemeirt was 
brought in eight waggons to tbe Bank of England, where 
1,096,2(^ dollars, and a box filled with jewels and precious 
stones, were deposited ; the field-pieces and colours taken 
on the same occasion were carried to tbe Tower. 

The month of September was also marked by the news of" 
some successful battles which took place early in July, in 
Sicily; particularly that of Maida, in which the French 
array sustained a signal defeat by the troops under the com- 
mand of Genera^ Stuart. Upwards of 700 of the enemy 
were buried upon the field ; and the prisoners, among whom 
were several officers, amounted to above a thousand. About 
a thousand more in different parts also notified their readi- 
ness to surrender. ** In short,” says the general, in his dis- 
patches, “ never has the pride of our presumptuous enemy 
been more severely humbled, nor the superiority of British 
troops more gloriously proved, than in the events of this 
memorable' day.” This decisive victory was soon followed 
by the surrender of Cotrone, with all its stores, magazines, 
8 k. and the total evacuation of Calabria Ultra, in which 
single province, previous to the battle of Maida, the enemy 
bad a distribute force of at least 9000 men. Gaeta, the 
Castle of Amantea, and other places, likewise surrendered to 
the British arms ; and our brave countrymen were received 
with enthusiasm as the deliverers of an oppressed people. 

Tbe severe indisposition of Mr. Fox, which had for some 
time precluded his attention to business, terminated in his 
dissolution, on tbe 13th of September ; and on tbe 10th of 
the following month bis remains were conveyed with great 
pomp and solemnity to Westminster Abbey, Where they 
were deposited within eighteen inches of the grave of tbe 
late illustrious William Pitt, and immediately adjoining the 
monument of tbe great Lord Chatham. Fifteen days after 
this ceremony the imperial parliament was dissolv^, and 
writs issued fbr a new parliament to be assembled on the 
15tb of December. 

Notwithstanding the infatuation which had so long blinded 
file court of Prussia to its true interests, the augmenting 
and inordinate pretensions of France drove it at length, to 
adopt that determination of resistance which ought tv^lMre 
contributed to the success of the late ccalitiom Ah'woom*. 
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, -aiodatioa of ooi^ too| ;^ao« urith his Britaonie majesty ^ 
pamphlets were distribotod among tlie Prnssiim troops, 
mviting them to preserve their aocieat glory ; rewards and 
BODoars were liberally promised to all who should signaBze 
(heir courage and lo)'^ty ; and every probable mean was 
used to ensure success. In the first operations the French 
obtained* some trifling advantage; but soon afterward an 
important action took place, in which the French were 
defeated, with the loss of 6000 killed, and 14,000 taken 
prisoners. On subsequent occasions, however, the Prusian 
army sustained the must dreadful reverses ; the battles of 
Jena and Auerstadt were productive of the most distressing 
consequences ; whole armies, and strong fortresses, either 
from panic or treachery, surrendered without a blow ; and 
the capital itself was abandoned to the fnsulting conqueror, 
who now resolved to posh his victories into Poland. 

In the month of March, by the influence of Buonaparte’s 
advice, or mandate, the Grand Seignior declared war against 
Kussiaand England, and English residents and property 
were immediately seized ; and the conduct of the Ottoman 
court was soon imitated by the deys of Algiers and Tripoli. 
The Servians, however, who had been expected to assist 
the Turks, took part with the Russians, and the latter 
severely injured the enemy by tiieir blockade of all the 
ports in the Ionian and Egean seas; while a British fleet 
passed the Dardanelles, with a view to destroy the Turkish 
marine. 

During these occurrences abroad, bis Britannic majesty 
bad an opportunity of demonstrating his attachment to the 
protestant religion. The bill commonly called the “ Ca- 
tholic Bill,'’ having for its object tbe emancipation of papists 
from their present inability to hold places of trust, &c. in 
tbe British government, had been brought into parliament, 
and supported with the utmost force of argument hy tbe 
ministers ; but his majesty, from a conscientious adherence 
to his coronation oath and the established religion d his 
church, would never consent to its passing into a law. In 
oonsequenoe of this, the king dismissed his ministers, and 
placed at the head of the new administration the Duke of 
Portland, as First Lord of the Treasury ; the Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, as Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the 
.mght Hon. Jjord Eldon, as Lord Chancellor. But 
ABsly tio tliis an act was passed for tbe abolition of the slave 
nefarious and abominable traffic which had so 
the glory of a free country, and lacerated 
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everj bumaoe bosom with Um most potfsaat foolings aod 
the deepest regret, 

Oa the ooDtinent sppeanmoes were Ibr some time foroar 
eble to the aUies ; aad it w«s gmieraUy supposed tliat the 
laurels which Buonaparte had gathers in Italy aod Ger- 
many were destined to wither in the morasses of Poland. 
The Bussiaos, animated by the presence and intrepidity of 
their emperor, occasionally performed prodigies of valonr, 
and the French troops were comp^ed to retreat before them 
with considerable loss. The surrender of Dantzic, however, 
on the 26th of May, seems to have completely changed the 
aspect of affairs : the eagle of victory again perched on the 
French standards ; and subsequent to the battle of Fried- 
land, which seems to have been nearly as dreadful and as 
unfortunate to the' -allies as those of Marengo, Austerlitz, 
and Jena, the victorious forces obtained easy possession of 
Koningsberg, where they are said to have* found several 
hundred thousand quintms of com together with all the 
warlike stores sent from England, and a hundred and sixty 
thousand muskets not unpacked ! 

These successes on the part of the enemy seem to have 
determined the Elmperor of Russia against the oontinnance 
of the war; and, strange to relate, the two hostile leaders, 
Alexander and Napoleon, were seen embracing each other 
at their conference on the Niemen, so early as the 24th of 
Jane. The King of Prussia, now no longer supported by 
Russia, was compelled to submit to his hard destiny ; and a 
peace was concluded at Tilsit, by which the Prussian mo- 
narchy was diminished nearly one ball. 

At home, the violent opposition against bis Buyost>s 
ministers rendered the dissolution of parliament expedient , 
and writs were issued for a new one, which was opened by 
commission on the 2Gth of June. 

In the following month sm action took place between the 
Leopard and the American frigate Chesapeake, which ap- 
peared likely to produce a serious misunderstanding between 
Great Britain and the United States. The Chesapeake was 
known to have several deserters from the British service oa 
board; and though representations of the fact were made 
to the American secretary, no satisfactory answer was given. 
On ^e Qiesapeake sailing for the Mediterranean, therefore^ 
the captain ol 6ie Leopard was ordered to examine her for. 
deserters, and on.,^ search being peremptorily refused ap. 
action commenced_in which the Americans had men^ 
‘killed and twei 
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In coBseqaesce of (bis oceorrence (be infanbitaots of 
Norfolk, and otb^ parts of Aaterica, entered into some 
vident resolntiotis ; and Mr. JeSenon tbonght proper to 
publish a proclamation, prohibiting all interconrse with oar 
ships, and all supplies of wat^ and provisions. Great 
numbers «f privateers were also proposed to be fitted out at 
Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, &o. Bat, from more * 
recent accounts, it was h(^ed this anpleasant bnsjness would 
be amicably adjusted, though the event has proved other* 
wise. 

The British ministry, onderstanding that Buonaparte 
designed to turn the naval force of Denmark against ns, sent 
out an expedition, under Lord Catheart and Admiral Gam* 
bier, in order to attack Copenhagen, andio obtain possession 
of the Danish -fleet This enterprise proved completely 
successful, being terminated on the 7th of September, by 
the capitulation of the town and citadel, after a bombard- 
ment of several days, and the surrender of the whole of the 
fleet, consisting of eighteen ships of the line, fourteen 
frigates, six brigs, and twenty-five gun*boats. 

Shortly after the conclusion of &e treaty of Tilsit, the 
restless and ambitious Corsican meditated the complete 
subversion of the Spanish monarchy, and resolved to erect 
on its ruins a splendid establishment for a branch of his 
own family. Accordingly he contrived, under a variety of 
specious pretences, to introduce a powerful body of his 
troops into Spain ; he then induced the reigning monarch 
to make a formal renunciation of his crown ; and having 
dexterously allured his successor, Ferdinand, beyond the 

f >rotection of an surmy, who would probably have shed the 
ast drop of their blood in bis defence, he sent him a 
prisoner to France, and bestowed flie sovereignty of Spain, 
and of tbd Indies, on his own brother Joseph. 

An outrage so daring and unexampled natnrolly produced 
a general consternation among the deluded Spaniards ; birt 
no sooner bad this universal panic subsided, than they Inroke 
out into open insurrection, and, in the first ebullitions of 
their rage and resentment, vowed eternsd war against their 
base and unprincipled oppressors. The French troops worn 
consequently defeated in various parts ; and King JosOf^ 
with his army, was compelled to retire from Madiw 
with the most disgraceful precipitation. Jontas, both 
sipeeme and central, were also formed ; war was dedared 
against France, »n the name of. Ferdinand Vll. and de- 
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puties were dispatched to solicit the assistance of the British 
government, with which peace had been already proclaimed, 
llils application immediately attended to ; an expetli- 
tion was fitted out, under the command of Sir David Baird ; 
and liberal sopplies of arms, ammunition, and money, were 
sent to the patriotic Spaniards. » 

■ 'Die successes, however, which bad for some time crowned 
the mnns of justice, soon reverted to the standards of oppres- 
sion ; for Buonaparte, with that promptitude which forms 
so distinguishing a trait in his character, re-appeared on the 
frontiers of Spain with a numerous army ; and in a series 
of engagements vanquished the patriots, regained all the 
strong places which they had wrested from lus myrmidons, 
and triumphantly entered the ill-fated capital. 

The Prince regent of Portugal, who, under British pro- 
tection, bad emigrated with bis court to the Brazils, ad- 
dressed a spirited manifesto to his subjects, which produced 
a considerable sensation in the north of Portugal, and led 
to the expulsion of the French forces, who had invaded tlmt 
part of the country. The Portuguese juntas which were 
formed on this occasion solicited the aid of Great Britain, 
and a numerous force, under Sir Arthur Wellesley, was sent 
over to attack the enemy’s army, under General Junot. 
After some skirmishes a severe and obstinately contested 
battle was fought near the village of Vimiera; and such 
was the effect of British valour on this occasion, that the 
French were compelled to retreat, with the loss of 13 pieces 
of cannon, and about 3000 men in killed and wounded. On 
the following day, however, Sir Hugh Dalrymple, who had 
been sent from Gibraltar to take the command of all the 
British corps in Portugal, arrived at Cintra, the place which 
the conquerors bad occupied after the battle ; and a few 
hours after bis arrival Junot sent in a flag of ti4ice, pro- 
posing a cessation of hostilities. This was readily gpranted ; 
and a convention was soon afterwards concluded between 
the two generals, by which the French army was to evacuate 
Portugi^ on condition of being conveyed to France at the 
expense of the British. One article, however, whicli 
stipnlated that the Russian fleet, then lying in the Tagus 
should .mtlier remain there unmolested, or return home, 
peremptoiily refused by 8ir C. Colton, to whom it wai 
Absequently surceudered, on condition of being resto^ 
sU months after djhe conclusion of peace between 
an 4 , fir egt Bnti^^ The convention of Cintra exited the 
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greatest dissatisfaction in England, and petitions poured 
from all parts of the kingdom, calling loudly for an enquiry 
into that nnaccounlable transaction. A formal declaration 
of his majesty’s disapfiroval of both the armistice and the 
convention was officially communicated to Sir IT. DaLym- 
ple ; and a conrt of enquiry was. instituted, but without 
producing tfny thing worthy of notice 

The commencement of the year 1809 was marked by an 
event equally glorious and disastrous to the British forces 
in Spain. Sir John Moore, who, with the troops under his 
command, had penetrated almost to the centre of the king- 
dom, was compelled, by the overwhelming numbers of the 
French, to retreat with the utmost precipitation. On this 
occasion he displayed the most consummate skill, and in thti 
engagement which took place on his arrival at Cornnna, 
th« enemy were completely defeated, and compelled to fly 
in all directions ; but whilst the British troops, literally 
covered with laurels, embarked on board their transports 
without molestation, they had to regret the loss of their 
lieroic commander, who fell at the commencement of the 
battle. 

The hope of ultimately succeeding against the tyrant o 
the c«mtinent bad nearly subsided, when the Austrian 
cabinet published a declaration of war against France. 
Buonaparte, however, having contrived to force himself 
between the principal divisions of the Austrian army, de- 
feated them in several engagements, and soon made himself 
master of Vienna ; and notwithstandii^ a serious repnise 
which he received from the Archduke Charles, on the bank 
of the Danube, the battle of Wagram was so decisive, that 
the Emperor of Austria was obliged to request a cessation 
of hostilities, and subsequently to conclude a peace, upon 
very disadvantageous terms. 

Whilst tnese occurrences were passing on the continent, 
the British cabinet hoped, by making a diversion in favour 
of the allies, to check the progress of the enemy. And Siif 
Arthur Wellesley having again defeated the French troops, 
and chased them from Portugal, marched with a numerous 
force into Spain, and formed a junction with the Spanish 
army commanded by General Cuesta, at Talavera. ^ the 
27lh of July an engagement took place, in which the French 
were compelled to retreat across the Alberche, with the loss 
of SB pieces of cannon, a considerable qnantlty of atnmnni- 
tiofl, and neariy 10,000 men in killed and wCunded. But as 
Jhe British general received intelligence soon after the 

L i. 
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battle, that the enem}' desig^ned to attack hhn both in front 
and in rear with a very superior- force, he immediately 
recrossed the Tagus, and retreated to a strong position in 
Portugal. It must be added, that the heroic bravery 
exhibited by Sir Arthur in the battle of Taiarera, induced 
his Britannic majesty to create him a peer, by the title of 
Viscount "W ellington. ‘ 

With a view to occasion a farther diversion on behalf of 
the Austrians, and also to attempt the capture or deslruc* 
tion of the French vessels lying in the Scheldt, a British 
army of 50.000 men was landed on the island of Walcheren ; 
but a considerable time having elapsed prior to the reduc- 
tion of Flushing, the enemy collected a numerous force, 
raised several fo(;midable batteries, and conveyed their ships 
up the river beyond Fort Ldllo. That part of the country 
also where the English might have landed, was completely 
inundated. Walcheren, the only fruit of this expensive and 
unfortunate expedition, was to have been retained by the 
conquerors, for the purpose of shotting up the mouth of 
the Scheldt, and of facilitating the introduction of British 
manufactures into Holland. This design, however, was 
rendered abortive by the unhealthiness of the climate ; and 
after great numbers of the troops bad fallen a sacrifice, the 
British army evacuated the island, on the 9th of December, 
having previously destroyed the fortifications, arsenal, docks, 
and basin. Some old ships, filled with stones, were also 
sunk at the entrance of .the Scheldt, to preclude an escape 
of the French fleet from the place of its retreat. 

The parliamentary proceedings of this year a ere rendered 
remarkable by an enquiry into the conduct of the Duke of 
York, as commander in chief, in consequence of his having- 
been charged with an illegal disposal of commissions in the 
army. His royal highness, though acquitted by a majority 
of the House of Commons, resigned his in which he 

was succeeded by Sir David Diindas. v 

Among the gallant actions which were jfierformed this 
year by the British navy, we must notice wn attack upon 
the French fleet in Basque lloafht‘,"by Lord Gambier and 
Lord Cochrane, on the 11th iuill 12th of April ; when ono 
ship of 120 guns, five of 74, And two frigates, were driven 
on shore in such a situation as ensured their destructittu ; 
and one of 80, two of 74, one of 60 guns, and three frigates, 
aere burnt.' And to this exploit must be added tlio capture 
of a Russian flotyta and convoy in the Bidtic, by Sir J. 
SaumareK ; the tbreq sail of the Iin3, two fri- 
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gutes, and twenty French transports, in (lie Bay of Rosas, 
by Lord CuUingwood ; and the redaction of the islands of 
Cayenne, Martinique) Iscb, and Florida, and the city of 
St. Domingo. 

The cooiiuencement of the year 1810 was marked by the 
entrance of the French into Andalusia, their tnanoeavres 
having coitipletely deceived the Spaniards. On the S9th of 
January they approached within two leagnes of Seville, 
from which the inhabitants fled in all directions : and in 
consequence of the general alarm e&cited by this irmption, 
immense numbers sought an asylum within the. walls of 
Cadiz. After some time however the general panic sub- 
sided, as little doubt was entertained of the safety of Cadiz, 
and a considerable supply of provisions arrived to relieve 
the wants of the increased population. ^The Spanish dee' 
lying in the harbour was placed at tbe disposal of AdminJ 
Purvis : and both the military and political government of 
tbe fortress were entrusted to a mercantile junta, who were 
considered the most likely to adopt effectual measures for 
the public security. About the beginning of February the 
French entered Malaga, which was given up to the pillage 
of their troops for two days. Almeida surrendered to the 
army under Massena on tbe 27tb of August ; and Seville 
was reduced to the most wretched condition by tbe unre- 
mitting demands of tbe invaders, and the brutality of their 
General, Soult. The fl ime of patriotism, however, continued 
to spread among the Spaniards^ whose desultory mode of 
warfare against their cruel enemy was, in many instances, 
crowned with success. And notwithstanding the pompous 
gasconades of tbe French with respect to Portugal, Lisbon 
remained secure beneath tbe shelter of tbe British arms, and 
the proud Massena thought proper to retreat before Lord 
Wellington after the battle of Busaco. 

Wbilst'these occurrences were taking place in Spain and 
Portugal, Louis Buonaparte, having in vain attempted to 
ameliorate the condition of the Hollanders, published a for- 
mal abdication of the crown; and on the 9lh of July this 
unfortunate country was annexed to France, by a decree of 
the Corsican tyrant, who, after divorcing his Empress Jose- 
phine, had espoused the Archduchess Maria Louisa, on the 
ftrst of April ! 

At home a considerable stir was occasioned for a short 
time by tbe punishment of Sir Francis Burdett, M. P. who 
was confined in the Tower for some months, for a breach 
of privilege. , • 
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Ddring tbe year ISIO. the indisposition, bodi bodily and 
SMotal, which attended the king, involved tbe nation in 
sorrow, and rendered it necessary that parliament should 
torn their attention to the subject of a regency. 

JProm modves of delicacy some time was snlfered to elapse 
before any decisive measures were adopted by parliament ; 
and after repeated adjournments it was deemed advisable 
to proceed by bill rather tlian address. Accordingly, at the 
commencement of the year 1811, a regency bill was pre- 
pared, and passed through both houses of parliament ; by 
which it was enacted, that his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales should exercise the office and anlhority of Regent of 
the united kingdom of England and Irelaad, in the name 
and on the behalf of bis majesty, during the continuance of 
the indisposition wnich had rendered this measure necessary. 
But as the recovery of the sovereign was still contemplated 
as a probable circomstance, it was enacted, that tbe power 
of conferring any title of nobility should be suspended for 
twelve mouths; and that all offices and pensions which 
might be granted by the Prince of Wales should continue 
only during his regency, unless subsequently approved and 
ratified by his angnst parent. Tho care of the royal person 
was also committed to her majesty. 

On tbe 27th of January tbe Prince entered upon the high 
office committed to him, and tbe 6th of the following 
month was appointed for swearing him in as regent of the 
united kingdom. 

Parliament was opened by commission on the 12lh of 
February ; and few bills of an interesting nature were passed 
daring this session. On the 24lh of July it was prorogued 
by commission to the i2th of November ; and on that day 
it was further prorogued to the 7tb of January ensuing. 

On the continent various successes attended tbe arms of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese and those of their cruel in- 
vaders ; bat, generally speaking, whenever the British forces 
engaged, Buonaparte had the mortification to discover tliut 
bis legions were not invincible; and some victories were 
obtained which will probably never be obliterated from the 
recollection of Britons, or of tbe patriotic bands on whose 
behalf they were achieved. 

Tbe battle of Barossa, which took place on the 5tb df 
March, was fongbi under such peculiar circumstances, and 
with such disparity of njp bers, that Lieutenant-general 
Graham, in his dispatebd^Gtf the Earl of Liverpool, begs 
leave to make a parti«|[&’ statement, in order to justify 
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iiimself from tlie imputation of rasltness in liis atlempu 
From this statemoat it appears, that after a nfietamal maroh 
of sixteen hoars from tbe camp near Veger»4he allied army 
arrived in the morning on the low ridge of Barossa, about 
four miles to tbe southward of the Saoli Petri river. This 
height extends inland about a mile and a half, contaitHug 
on the ndHh tbe extensive healthy plain, of Cbiclana. A 
large forest of pines skirts the plain, and circles round the 
height at some distance, terminating down tp the Santi 
Petri ; the intermediate space between the forest and the 
north side of the height being uneven and broken. A well 
conducted attack on the rear of the enemy’s lines by the 
vanguard of the Spanish army having opened a comm uni* 
cation with the Isle de Leon, General Graham received 
directions to move down from the pusiti(fn of Barossa to that 
of the Torre de Bermosa, about half way to the Sauti Petri, 
in order to secure the communication across tliat river, over 
which a bridge had been recently erected. This latter posi- 
tion occupies a narrow woody ridge, the right on tlie sea 
cliff, the left falling down to the Alnmnza creek, on the edge 
of the marsh ; while a bard sandy beach afibrds an easy 
communication between the western points of these two 
positions. General Graham's division having baited on the 
eastern slope of the Barossa height, was marched, about 
twelve o’clock, through the wood towards tbe Bermt^a, 
cavalry patroles having previously proceeded towards Chic- 
lana, without discovering the enemy. On the march 
intelligence was received that the enemy had appeared in 
force on the plain, and was advancing towards the heights 
of Barossa. As that position was in reality the key of that 
of Santi Petri, General Graham immediately counter- 
marched, in order to support the troops left for its defence, 
and lliis manoeuvre was executed with the greatest alacrity. 
It was impossible, however, on such difficult ground, to 
preserve order in the columns, and there was never time to 
lestore it completely. But before the troops could get 
entirely disentangled from the wood, those on the Barossa 
seight were seen returning from it ; while tlie enemy’s left 
wing was rapidly ascending, his right standing on the plain, 
at the edge of the wood, within cannon shot. Asa retreat, 
•under these circumstances, might have proved extremely 
detrimental to the whole allied army, an immediate attack 
was determined on, notwithstanding the numbers and 
position of the foe. As soon as the infantry was hastily 
collected together, ui batterv of ten guns opened, and kept 
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' 4ip a most destrocUve fire io the centre ; while theri^bt wln^ 

E roceeded to the attack of General Rnfia’e division on the 
ill, and drovh them from their position ; and the left win§^ 
decided the defeat of the division under General Laval. A 
reserve formed beyond the narrow valley, across which the 
enmny was closely pursued, shared the same fate ; and in 
less than an boor and a half from the commencenfent of the 
action, the whole of the enemy’s troops were in full retreat. 
In this brilliant affair the French are supposed to have lost 
abont 3000 in killed, wounded, and missing ; and ten eagles 
and six pieces of cannon fell into the hands of the con* 
querors. Generals Rnfin, Rosseao, and Bellegrade, were 
also taken prisoners : the former of whom w as wounded, 
and the second died soon after the engagement. 

It may be proper to add, that when the expedition against 
the rear of the enemy was planned, an arrangement was 
made with Sir R. G. Keats, for an attack on the French 
batteries ia Cadiz Bay, in order to effect a division. This 
plan, however, could not be executed, on account of 
the unfavourable weather, till the day after the battle of 
Barossa, when it was carried into effect with all the cool- 
ness and intrepidity of British seamen. All the batteries 
on the cast side of the bay, from Rota to St. Mar\’s with 
the exception of Fort Catalina, were carried by storm, the 
guns spiked, and the w'orks completely destroyed. 

Another brilliant display of British valonr and intrepidity 
occurred in the battle of Albuera, which took place between 
Marshal Soult and Marshal Sir W. Beresford, on the I6th 
of June. 

On the 12th it was reported that Sonlt had broken cp 
from Seville, and bad advanced towards Estramadura, 
notwithstanding the rumour which bad been previously 
circulated that he was wholly engaged in strengthening the 
outworks of Seville, and that all bis actions indicated a 
design of remaining on the defensive in Andalusia. On 
the receipt of this intelligence Sir W. Beresford raised the 
siege of Badtyoz, without sustaining any loss ; and having 
assembled the forces under his command, formed a junction, 
on the 15tb, with generals Blake and Castonos, at AIbnera. 
Next day he was attacked by the enemy, over whom the 
eagle of victory appeara^for some time to hover, in conse* 
quence of the great snapHlity of his cavalry, and a nume* 
rons and heavy artillemM^dllft length, however, the inflexible 
bravery of tbe BritinSNl^s turned the balance in favour 
of tbe allies ; and in aight of tbe 1,7th the French were * 
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obliged to retire acroiis tbe rirer, leaving abon* 2000 dead 
on tlic field of batUe, and from 900 to 1000 taken prisoners. 
The losses sastained by the victors were also extremely great; 
bat the gallant commander remarks in his dispatches to 
Lord Wellington, “ It is impossible to enamerate every 
instance of discipline and valour shewn on this severely 
contested* day ; bat never were troops that more valiantly < r 
more ghjrionsly maintained the honour of their respective 
countries. Every individual most nobly did his doty ; and 
it was observed that onr dead, particularly the 57th regi- 
ment, were lying as they had fought, in ranks, and every 
wound was in front.” — It appears, indeed, that prodigies ot 
valour were shewn by the English and their allies on this 
occasion, and that instances of individual heroism were par- 
ticularly conspicuons ; in proof of which it may be interest- 
ing to subjoin the following particulars related in the House 
of Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer : In the 
hottest of the engagement, an ensign of the name of Thomp- 
son was called upon to surrender the colours which he held, 
but he resolutely declared he would never give them up but 
with his existence, and he fell a victim to his patriotic 
bravery. Another ensign, of the name of Walsh, having 
fallen on the field severely wounded, tore his colours from 
the staff, and thrust them into his bosom, where they wer j 
found after his death. Sir W. Beresford was also attacked 
by one of the Polish cavalry, whom he dismounted, with 
the view of saving his life ; but as the man persistad in his 
first design, one of our dragoons flew to the. assistance of his 
beloved commander, and killed the assailant. 

Of the other affairs of the peninsula our limits only per- 
mit us to remark, that in consequence of the skilful and 
judicious conduct of Lord Wellin^on, and the cordial una- 
nimity st^bsisting between the British and the Spanish and 
Portuguese commanders, the French, notwithstanding some 
occasional successes, found it impossible to carry into exe- 
cution their late boastful promise of speedily crushing every 
appearance of rebellion ; and the patriotic ardour of the 
natives received the strongest encouragement from the dis- 
appointments and the diminished reputation of the enemy. 

Of the naval exploits which graced this year the most 
prominent were, the defeat of the French and Italiian 
squadrons near the isle of Lissa ; and the reduction of the 
islands of Banda, Ternate, and Java. 

The edinbined squadrons alluded to consisted of five fri- 
gates, one corvette, ope brig, two sc'.ooners, one guu-boat. 
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and one zebec, forming a total force of 272 gons, and 2655 
men ; to which were opposed the British ships Amphion, 
Cerberus, Volitge, and Active, carrying in all but 124 guns, 
and 879 men. On the 13tb of March an enemy’s fleet 
having been discovered oif Uie north point of the island oi 
lassa, the action commenced by the British squadron firing 
on the headmost ships, as they came within range. After 
vainly endeavouring to break the line in two places, the 
enemy’s vessels endeavoured to place the British between 
two fires ; but in this attempt they were so warmly received, 
and rendered so unmanageable, that they went on shore on 
the rocks of Lissa, in the greatest confusion. The British 
line was then wore to renew the action ; the Ampbion not 
half a cable’s length from the shore, the remainder of the 
enemy's starboard 'division passing under her stern and 
engaging her at leeward ; whilst the larboard division got to 
windward, and engaged the Cerberus, Active, and Vohige. 
In this situation the action recommenced with great fury ; 
the British vessels being frequently exposed to a raking fire 
from the enemy. “ Nothing, however,” says Captain Uoste, 
could withstand the brave squadron 1 liad the honour to 
command. The Flora having struck her colours at twenty 
minutes past eleven a. m. and the Bellona having followed 
her example, the enemy to windward endeavoured to make 
off, but were followed up as close as the disabled state of his 
majesty’s ships would permit ; and the Active and Cerberus 
were enabled at three p. ra. to compel the sternmost of them 
to surrender, when tlie action ceased, leaving us in possession 
of the Corona, of 44 guns, and the Bellona, of 32 gons 
(the French commodore :) the Favourite, of 44 guns, ran on 
shore, where she soon blew up with a dreadful explosion ; 
the corvette of the enemy making all possible sail to the 
north-west, and two frigates crowding sail fur the port of 
Lessina, the brig making off to the south east,* and the 
small craft flying in every direction.” 

The capture of the island of Banda, on the 9tb of A ugust, 
was also particularly honourable to the British arms. The 
attack was made on this settlement during a dark and squally 
night, by somewhat less than 200 men, consisting of seamen 
and marines, and about forty of the Madras European 
regiment, under the command of Captain Cole. A dark 
cloud, with a fall of rain, covered their landing within a 
hundred yards of a Imttery of ten guns, which was taken in 
the rear, and and bis guard were made prisuni'nt 

th<iu{>h the cmpiy were at their guns,^wi(h lighted match*^ 
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baring diacovef»d the approAob of bis Britannic majesty's 
rossels on the precedu^ day. At the approach of day light, 
the assailants procured a guide to conduct them to the wails 
of the Castle of Belgica; and after leaving the guard in 
charge of the battery, the party made a rapid movement 
round the skirts of the town, where the bugle was. sounding 
an alarm among the enemy. In twenty minutes scaling 
ladders were placed against the wails of the outer pentagon 
of Belgica ; and the gallantry and celerity with which they 
wore hauled up, after the §uter work was carried, and placed 
for the attack of the inner work, under a sharp fire from 
the garrison, were truly astonishing. The enemy, after 
bring three guns, and keeping up an ineffectual discharge 
of musketry for about ten or biteen minutes, fled in ail 
directions, leaving their colonel-commancJlint and ten others 
dead, and two oiiicers and thirty privates in the hands of 
the victors. The day now beaming on the British, dis. 
covered to them the fort of Nassau, and the sea defences at 
their feet, and the enemy at their guns at the diiferent posts. 
Admiral Drury then dispatched a flag of truce to Uie gover- 
nor, demanding the immediate surrender of the fort, and 
promising to jirotect all private property. At sunrise the 
Dutch flag was hoisted in Nassau, and the sea batteries 
opened a lire on one of the Brili.sh vessels then approaching 
the harbour. But on a second flag of truce being sent to 
the governor, with a menace of storming the fort, and lay 
ing the town in ashes, if the colours were not instantly 
struck, an unqualified surrender ’was agreed on ; and tho 
British heroes found themselves in possession of the two 
forts, and several batteries, mounting 120 pieces of cannon, 
and defended by nearly 700 disciplined troops, and the 
militia. 

It is also necessary to add, that the island of Turnale, 
though so famous for the strength of its fortincatious, and 
memorable for its defence in the last war against the En- 
glish, was cunipieteiy subjugated in less tliun one day (^tlie 
2{)tli of August) by a very inconsiderable force. From 
ollicial documents, it appears that the place was defended 
by 500 regular troops, with a very large proportion of 
Oflicers and Europeans, aided by the marine depaitmeut, 
tbp Dutch inhabitants and bursters, and the King of 
'rernaie’s forces, of whom 2.50 were in the fteld, aud an 
equal number from the Sultan of 'L'idcre aud the adjacent 
islands in alliaiiue with the Dutch. But such wore Uh* 

.17 2 L ♦ . 
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gallantry, coulness, and precMon of tbe Britisli, lliat nolLing 
ouuld uliioiately witiistand tbeir arms. 

After a short but arduous campaign, in the month of 
August, Batavia, the capital of tbe island of Java, was 
taken by tbe British troops under Sir Samuel Auchniuty, 
tlie enemy’s most formidable works were carried, and them- 
selves driven from the kingdoms of Bantam and Jacatra ; 
so that, as Lord Minto observes in his dispatches to the 
directors pf the East India Company, “ an empire which 
for two centuries has contributfd greatly to the power, 
prosperity, and grandeur of one of the principal and most 
respected states of Europe, has been thus wrested from the 
short usurpation of the French government, added to the 
dominion of tbe British crown, and converted I'rom a scat 
of hostile macbindliou and commercial competition into an 
augmentation of British power and prosperity. For this 
signal and illustrious service. Great Britain is indebted to 
the truly British intrc|)idity of as brave an army as ever 
did honour to our country ; to the professional skill and 
spirit of their officers ; and to the wisdom, decision, and 
firmness of the eminent man who directed their courage, 
and led them to victory.” 

But while our British tars were gathering a profusion of 
laurels in dilferent parts, an unpleasant occurrence took 
place between one of his majesty’s vessels and a ship be- 
longing to the American government; which throotened 
nothing less in its consequences than a war between those 
countries, and to which it may be considered as tl>e prelude. 

Tbe particulars of the engagement are thus related by 
Captain Bingham of the Little Belt : — “ At half past 
three p. m. on the iCtb of May, a strange sail, which had 
been previously discovered, appeared inclined to give chaco, 
when 1 made tbe private signal, which was not answered. 
At half past six, finding he gained considerably un us, and 
clearly discerning tbe stars in his broad pennant, 1 thought 
proper to bring to, and hoist the colours, that no roisU'kc 
might arise, and that he might see what we were. The ship 
was therefore brought to, the colours hoisted, the guns 
double shotted, and every preparation made in case of a 
surprise. By his manner of steering down, he evidently 
wished to lay bis ship in a position fur raking, which I 
frustrated by weari^ three times. On his coining with'iu 
hail, about a quarter 'vpast eight, I hailed, and asked what 
tbip it was. He repeated my question. 1 again bailed. 
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and asked what ship it was. He again repeated my words, 
and fired a broadside, which 1 immediately returned. The 
action then became general, and continned so ftr three 
quarters of an hour, when he ceased firing, and appeared to 
be on fire about tlie main hatchway, I was then obliged to 
desist from firing, as the ship falling off no gun would bear, 
and I had* no aftersail to keep her to : all the rigging and 
sails were cut to pieces, and not a brace or bowline left. He 
then asked what ship this was ; and on being told, he asked 
if I had struck my colours. I answered no, and asked what 
ship that was ; and, as plainly as I could understand, he 
answered the United States frigate. 

“ Next morning he bore up again, and sent a boat on 
board, with an officer, and a message from Commodore 
Rogers, to say that he lamented the unfortunate affair which 
bad happened ; and that, had he known our force was so 
inferior, he should not have fired at us. I asked his motive 
Ibr having fired at all ; and his reply was, that we fired the 
first gun at him ; but this was positively not the case. He 
offered me every assistance I should stand in need of, and 
submitted to me that 1 had better put into one of the ports 
of the United States, which I immediately declined. By 
the manner in which he apcdogized, it appeared evident, 
that had he fallen in with a British frigate, he would cer- 
tainly have brought her to action : and what further con- 
firms me in that opinion is, that his guns were not only 
loaded with round and grape shot, but w'ith every scrap of 
iron that could possibly be collected.” 

Such is the statement of Captain Bingham, of whose ve- 
racity we have not the smallest doubt. Commodore Rogers, 
however, asserts positively that the Little Belt fired first, and 
that, circumstanced as he was, it was a duty incumbent on 
him to avenge the insult committed upon the American llag. 
This statement was also confirmed by all the witnes.ses 
whom he thought proper to bring forward, when the subject 
underwent a full investigation, by the order of the American 
government. 

On the 7th of January, 1812, the sixth session of the 
present parliament was opened by commission. The speech 
delivered on tliat occasion expressed the deepest sorrow for 
be continuance of his majesty’s indisposition— the regent’s 
approbation of the conduct of the British officers and troops 
in Spain and Portugal — his satisfaction with the reduc- 
tion of the islands of Java, Bourbon, and Mauritius — an 
assurance Uiat conciliatory measures were intended to be 
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adopted toward America — aod a firm reliance on the libe« 
rality of parliament for the necessary supplies. To this 
speech an address was moved^ and carried in both houses, 
as usual. 

On the 18th of February the restrictions imposed on tl»e 
Prince of Wales ceased, according to the provisions ol the 
regency act: and it was now confidently suppcsed, by a 
numerous party both in England and Ireland, that a com- 
plete change of administration would take place ; but this 
expectation was disappointed, as there was no alteration 
whatever in the leading members of the ministry, so com- 1 
pletely had they gained the confidence of the prince. 

No event of importance took place in the course of this 
year in the affairs of the peninsula, till the 6lh of April, 
when the importaA’l fortress of Badajoz, which might be 
considered as the key to Spain, was taken by storm, by the 
army under Lord Wellington ; prodigies of valour were 
performed beneath its walls, in which the Portuguese vied 
with the British. Some idea may be formed of the courage 
and perseverance of the assailants by the loss of the victors 
during the siege, which, owing to the amazing strength of 
the place, amounted to nearly 5000, killed or wounded. But 
this was by no means an useless sacrifice ; for Portugal was 
thus treed from the dominion of France, the position of the 
French armies in Andalusia much endangered, and a way 
opened for Lord AVellington and his victorious army into 
the heart of Spain : a change also in the politics of liussia 
about this time made it necessary for Buonaparte to with- 
draw his armies toward the north of Europe, and inspired 
a hope that this unhappy country, by the help of a British 
army, headed by such a general, might ultimately be rescued 
from the dominion of its oppressors. 

In the month of June a partial change took place in the 
ministry, in consequence of the assassination of Mf . Perceval 
in his way to the House of Commons ; and owing to the 
disagreement of the various parties in the cabinet, and the 
inability of the remaining members of the ministry to carry 
their measures, the regent was three weeks without an ad- 
ministration ; till at length the pressure of public business 
compelled him to restore those men who had been before 
declared incompetent The Earl of Liverpool was in conse- 
qence made First Lord of ibe Treasury, and Mr. Vausittart 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such an arraogemeDt excited 
soDsiderable anxiety minds of all those who were npt 

sbstinately attached tOAlJie party then in power ; but tliis 
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anxiety lias been in a great meftsure dispelled by tbeir con> 
duct, which certainly manifested an inclination to listen to 
the public voice, and which has been marked by insults far 
more glorious and beneficial than could have been expected. 

Various causes of dissatisfaction had for a long time been 
exhibited by the government of America, among which 
the orders in council for the blockade of tbeir ports was the 
most considerable. This was for some time the subject of 
discussion in the British parliament, and they were repealed 
in consequence ; but the official notice of this repeal did not 
arrive in America till it was too late to prevent the decia* 
ration of war which that government bad made against 
Great Britain. 

The hopes which had been raised in the minds of those 
who were well-wishers to the cause of SpAin, were soon par- 
tially realized. On the 24tb of July was fought the battle 
of Salamanca ; which, even from the account of the French 
general himself, was most decisive and glorious to the British 
arms. The enemy fled in all directions, and the pursuit was 
continued the following day. “ It is impossible,’’ says Lord 
Wellington, in his dispatches, to form a conjecture of the 
amount of the enemy’s loss in this action ; but from all 
reports it is very considerable. We have taken from them 
eleven pieces of cannon, several ammunition waggons, two 
eagles, and six colours; and one general, three colonels, three 
lientenfilt-golonels, 130 officers of inferior rank, and between 
six and Apven thousand soldiers, are prisoners ; and our 
detachments are sending in more every moment. The 
number of dead in the field is very large. I am informed 
that Marshal Marmont is badly wounded, and has lost one 
of his arms, and that four general officers have been killed, 
and several wounded. Such an advantage could not have 
been acquired without material loss on our side ; but it 
certainly Ifas not been of a magnitude to distress the army 
or to cripple its operations,” 

The loss of the British in this engagement was G94 killed, 
4260 wounded, and 255 missing ; and it cannot be supposed 
but that of the enemy must be considerably more, besides 
prisoners. Th^ British commander, who was in conse- 
quence of the tpte victory created a marquis, followed up 
4iese important' abcoesses. On the 12th of August he 
tntered Madrid^] gmidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, 
who bailed bin|i||p their deliverer. He then advanced to 
Bnrgos, to dislodge from that city tlie remains of the French 
army, of which Marshal Massena had now the command. 
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Large tracts of Spain were tlias relieved from the presence 
of tlieir invaders. On the 24fh of Septemb^Sr the French 
raised the siege of Cadiz, and concentrated all their forces 
in Seville, under Marshal Sonit. About the same time the 
Marquis of Wellington laid siege to the Castle of JBnrgos, 
and daily expectations were entertained of its fall ; but after 
several assaults, in which the valour of the British was con- 
spicuously displayed, as well as that of the besieged, it was 
found necessary to raise the siege. In the north. Marshal 
Massena had been re-organizing the discomlited army of 
Marmont, and in the south, Marshals Soult and Sucliet, 
having united their forces, were advancing northward. The 
consequence was the retreat of the English forces towards 
the frontiers of Portugal, and the re-occupation of Madrid, 
V^alladolid, &c. byHhe French. 

We have already noticed the change' which look place 
in the politics of Russia at the commencement of this year. 
Our limits will not permit us to enter into the causes of a 
change which contributed so much towards the liberty and 
happiness of Europe, but a brief outline of the facts, we 
hope, will be acceptable to our readers. On the 23rd of 
April the Emperor of Russia took the command of his 
army, and moved his bead quarters to Wilna. About the 
same time the various corps of the French army moved 
towards Poland. On the 9th of May Buonaparte set out 
from St. Cloud to join his army, which, according to an 
estimate given from the War Office at Paris, consisted of 
640,000 men, of varioas nations, as follows ; — 

Poles, 100,000 Italians, 50,000 

Confederation ^-ignnnn Austrians, .90,000 

of the Rhine, $ Prussians, 30,000 

French, 250,000 

This immense armament, which for its numbers, disci- 
pline, and equipment, has been scarcely equalled in the 
annals of modern times, advanced without much opposition 
through Poland. Buonaparte, by a solemn act, having 
pledged himself to restore to independence those provinces 
of that unhappy country which had been so unjustly seized 
by Russia, was at 6rst received by the whole population with 
enthusiasm; and Poland thus became a point aappui, from 
which the French might direct their operations against 
Russia. ^ 

The Rnssians retreftted in good order before the French 
several weeks, gradually concentrating their forces;' in 
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wbici) time several bloody skti^iches took place, where tlie 
loss on both sides was considerable. At length on tbe 7tli 
of September, at tbe heights of Borodino, they nade a 
stand ; and tbe battle which followed, though by no means 
decisive, was certainly tbe commoooement of Buonaparte’s 
disasters. The conflict was most sanguinary. The force 
(01 each side was estimated at 130,000 men, and the loss 
of each at least 30,000 ; both claimed the victory, but the 
sabseqaeut advancement of the French to Moscqw seems tc 
imply that.it rested with them, though it was dearly bought 
and may be considered as the cause of their destruction. 
On the 14tb the French entered tke ancient capital of tbe 
czars, but tbe Russians chose rather to bury themselves in 
its ruins than to allow tbe French an nndisturbed possession 
of it. . “ On the IGth,” says the Frenchljulletin, “ three 01 
four hundred ruSllins set fire to tbe city in 500 different 
places at the same moment, by order of the governor, Ros> 
topchin. Five-sixths of the houses were built of wood j 
the fire spread with a prodigious rapidity ; it was an ocean 
of flame. Churches, of which there were 1600— above 1000 
(xalaces— immense magazines — nearly all have fallen a prey 
to the flames. The Kremlin has been preserved, but nine- 
tenths of the city have been burned. The fires subsided 
on the 19tb and 20th.” 

It will readily be credited that Moscow in flames afforded 
but a poor supply for the necessities of the French army, 
exhausted as it was by tbe dreqdful conflicts in which if 
had been recently engaged. “ Moscow,” continues the 
bulletin, “ is at present a truly unhealthy and impure sink. 
A population of 200,000, wandering in the neighbouring 
woods, dying with hunger, come to these ruins to seek wbal 
remains to support life.” In consequence of this, on the 
15th of October the French began their retreat, and it 
appears f/om this time that Buonaparte began to feel the 
difficulties which attended bis situation, and was undecided 
what course* to pursue. Harassed on every hand by the 
Cossacks, a whole population in arms against him, and an 
army in his rear, in numbers and discipline nearly equal to 
nis own, bis retreat would have been dangerous enough 
without the concurring influence of the elements, which be- 
jiian to rage around him. On the 7th of November be reached 
Smolensk, and from that time tbe cold began to increase, 
and for some days the thermometer was 16 or 18 degrees 
below freezing point. The roads were covered with ice : in 
a. few days 30,000 horses perished, and it was necessary to 
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abandon good part of the oanaon, ammanition, and pro- 
visions. 

On tbe 16Ui of November the Rnssian tu'my, oommanded 
by Keld Marshal Prince Kotasoff, came np with tbe French 
near Krasnoi, and a partial action took plaoe^ in which the 
corps under Davoust was completely defeated, with the 
.loss of nearly 10,000 men. On tbe following day the Rus- 
sian general, willing to follow np his successes, intercepted 
the corps under Marshal Ney, which shared the same iate ; 
12,000 prisoners, 37 pieces of cannon, all the baggage and 
military chests, &c. were the fruits of this victory. 

The French continued their retreat through this inhospi- 
table country, their situation growing each day more dread- 
ful. At length Buonaparte, aware of the danger which 
threatened, not only the airy visions of his ambition, b^t 
also his life, and preferring a winter residluce in Paris to tbe 
chilling prospect around him, set out for that capital. For 
some time previous to this, it appears that his situation was 
critical indeed ; in the language of tiie bulletin, *' the ca- 
valry was dismounted to such a degree, that it was necessary 
to collect the officers who had still a horse remaining, in 
order to form four companies of IdO men each. The gene- 
rals then performed the functions of captains, and the colo. 
nets those of subalterns. This sacred squadron did nut lose 
sight of the emperor in all the movements of tbe army.” 
But it appears, from various accounts, which may be de- 
pended upon, that this sacred squadron did not attend him 
tbe remainder of his journey to Paris ; for in a short time 
this emperor, who had commanded an army of 640,000 men, 
preferred a shameful flight, alone and unattended, to an 
honourable retreat with those who had suffered so much to 

E remote the objects of his ambition. On the 5th of August 
e set out for Paris. It is said, that bis equipage consisted 
of a single sledge, that he was in constant dangef from the 
Cossacks who hovered around him, and who on one occa- 
sion, were so near him that they entered a bouse in pursuit 
of him immediately after be bad quitted it. But notwith- 
standing these dangers, be arrived safely in bis own capital 
on the I9tb, while the shattered remains of his army re- 
treated by various rentes to Wilna, where they took up 
their winter quarters. Thus terminated one of the mo^ 
calamitous cemipaigns recorded in history; and while we 
cannot help r^oicing that tbe projects excited by an un- 
bounded ambition were thus frustrated, yet humanity will 
teach us to lock, with "qual compassion oo the victors and 
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tlie vanquished, and will minglk)' many painful feelings wit| 
our joy. 

The oommenoement the year 1813 was a tima of awf(i 
suspense and anxiety te every nation in Burope, and at the 
same time of unparalleled exertion. In France, Napoleon 
employed tl>e winter in reviews and preparations, for the 
new campai|^n, while every possible energy was exerted to 
augment the armies in Poland and in Spain. The King of 
Prussia, who in all probability most nnwillingly joined the 
; confederation against the Bmperor of Russia, took the 
earliest opportunity of throwing off the French yoke. In 
Spain, the Marquis of Wellington vigorously prepared for 
a new campaign, and being ambly assisted by the British 
ministry, was ready, early in tlie year, to take the field with 
more than 100,000 men, well paid, armed,* and equipped. 

The public attetftion at home was now considerably 
excited by an investigation into the conduct of the Princess 
of Wales, which took place in consequence of a letter ad- 
dressed by her to the regent, complaining of the restrictions 
which had been laid on her intercourse with the Princes 
Charlotte, her daughter. This investigation terminated in 
the establishment of her innocence, and the Common Hall 
of the city of London voted an address to her royal high- 
ness on the occasion. 

On the 13th of Marclt the House of Commons, after 
three days’ debate, resolved to go into a committee on tlie 
question of catholic emancipation ; but after much debate 
in both houses the bill was negatived by a considerable 
majority. 

The seat of war in the north was this year transferred 
from Russia to Germany. Wilna was soon found to be an 
unsafe place for the French corps who had escaped in the 
retreat from Moscow, as the combined Russian and Prussian 
armies advanced without any opposition through Poland, 
and at the beginning of the month of April the head quar- 
'ers of the Emperor of Russia were at Dresden. 

About the same time Buonaparte left Paris to join bis 
army, to recruit which be had bestowed incredible exer? 
tions daring the winter. On the 2nd of May was fougnt 
the important battle of Lutzen, in which it appears . the 
French were victorious, as the Russians, in consequenee, 
retreated before them, though there is reason to believe the 
loss onlroth sides was nearly equal. The battle of Lut«en 
was followed by a succession of engagements, which were 
contested with the ntmpst obstinacy on both sides. The 
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last was foaght on the 21st of May; at a place called Wart» 
cljen, between Bautzen and GoeriitZ) in Lusatia, and main- 
tained with extraordinary fory (or two days. The Allies 
nere obliged to continue their retreat, which they effected, 
however, as on the former occasions, without the loss of 
cannon or colours, or of any material number of prisoners. 
On the 23rd an armistice was concluded between the allies 
and the French, to contioue till the 2Gth of July. 

The campaign in Spain opened with brighter prospects 
than at any former period. Lord Wellington entered oala-' 
manca on the 26th of May, and advanced with little oppo- 
sition to Burgos, after a succession of brilliant affairs, which 
took place between the advanced guard of tlie allied army 
and the rear guard of the French, who, on the 13th of June, 
abandoned Bnrgos, after blowing up the castle. 

On the 20th of June the army under the Marquis of 
Wellington came within sight of that of the French, com- 
manded by Joseph Buonaparte, with Marshal Jourdan as 
bis major-general, and which had taken up a very strong 
position in front of Vittoria. Lord Wellington attacked 
the enemy on the succeeding day, and after a severe conflict, 
gained a complete victory over them, driving them succes- 
sively from ail their positions, and taking from them 151 
pieces of cannon, 415 waggons of ammunition, all their 
bagg^age, provisions, cattle, treasure, &c. and a considerable 
number of prisoners. The loss of the enemy was estimateu 
at upwards of 20,000 men. The loss of the allied army 
amounted to 730 killed, and 4110 wounded, of which nearly 
two-thirds were British. The difficult nature of the country 
alone prevented the entire demolition of the enemy’s army, 
which was however necessarily reduced to a state of great 
weakness and inefficiency. Both the Spanish and Portu- 
guese behaved with gpreat gallantry. The movements di- 
rected by Lord Wellington were so judiciods, that the 
Preoeb found their retreat by ffie high road from Vittoria to 
Bayonne intercepted. They accordingly turned off towards 
Pamplona, closely followed and harassed by tlte allied 
army; and in the pursuit the only gun which they ^ad . 
.)re8erved was taken from them. They entered Pamplona 
with only one howitzer in their train. They did not, how- 
ever, long remain there, but continued their retrpat^by 
Ronoesvalles into France. On the 26tli of June Painplipna 
was invested. Thus wa«.every part of Spain rescued ffom 
thf^ presence and power nf^he French, excepting Paippiona 
pne or two foretresui^ *4^ the Ba}’ of Biscay, and the .pro; 
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vinces of Arragon, Valeiicia, and Catalonra. Of ti»es» 
provinces they would soon bave been divested, had not 
the comprehensive plan of operations devised by Lord 
W^elKogtun been marred in its exocntion by ono of his 
subordinate generals: Sir John Murray, who commanded 
at Alicant. bad been ordered to proceed to Tarragona by 
sea, in order to possess himself of that garrison ; but this 
expedition failed entirely, in consequence of the extreme 
caution of that general, who thought proper to retreat from 
the mere apprehensions of the approach of a French army 
not superior to his own. 

During these transactions in Europe the wai with Ame- 
rica was carried on with various success. At sea the glory 
of the British navy received some wounds by the capture 
of several British frigates ; but it appears in every instance 
they were outmatched by the Americans, both in numbers 
and weight of metal. These disasters, however, were coun- 
terbalanced by some important advantages gained by the 
English in Upper Canada, by an inferior force, and in some 
instances the number of prisoners taken exceeding the 
number of the victors themselves. 

The suspension of hostilities which took place- in Ger- 
many afforded an opportunity to Buonaparte to make an 
effort to regain a footing in Spain. Souit was dispatched 
to re-organize the beaten army of Joseph, and this object 
was effected with a promptitude altogether suprisiug. On 
the 13th of July be took the command of the army of Spain, 
consisting of ten divisons of infantry, and two of cavalry ; 
with a large train of artillery. With a great part of this 
force he attacked, on the 25th, General Byng’s division of 
the British army, posted at lloncesvalles ; but being sup- 
ported by General Cole’s division, it was enabled to main- 
tain itse^ throughout the day ; but the position being 
turned by tbe enemy, General Cole withdrew in the night, 
and returned to Ziibiri. On tbe same day tbe position of 
Sir R. Hill, in the Puerto Maya, was attacked by a consi- 
derable force ; but though it might have been maintained. 
General Hill, hearing of General Cole’s intention to retire, 
deemed it expedient to withdraw likewise. These divisions 
wore engaged with a very superior force of the enemy fur 
•even hours, during which the enemy obtained no advantage 
in thb 6ald ; all tbe regiments charged with t^ bayonet 
Lord' Wellington, on hearing of these occurrences, hastened 
to tibe scene of action, and on the 27th concentrated his 
nrniy near lluarte, between Pamplona and RoncesvaUes 
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On tnat day the enemy attacked a hill iipfaich was oconpied 
by a division of oar troops, and renewed the attack with 
fresh troops on the sncceeding day, but were foiled in every 
attempt to dispossess them of it. On the 38th a g^at part 
of both armies were engaged in a succession of severe con- 
tests, for the possession of important eminences ; and with 
uniform success ou the part of the British, except in one 
instance, when an overpowering force of the enemy ob- 
tained the .momentry possession of a bill ; from which, 
however, they were speedily driven at the point of the 
bayonet, with immense loss. The battle was fought with 
great fury on both sides, and several of our regiments bad 
to charge the enemy no less than four times in the course 
of it. On the 29th the enemy attempted to turn the left 
of our army, by sending a considerable force to attack the 
corps of Sir R. Hill. But while be was engaged in this 
operation, Lord Wellington adopted the determination of 
endeavouring to turn both bis flanks at the same time, and 
then to make a vigorous attack on the front of his main 
position. These bold and decisive measures were crowned 
with success, and the enemy were obliged to abandon a 
position, which, Lord Wellington observed, is one of the 
strongest and most dilBcnlt of access that I have yet seen 
occupied by troops and in the retreat they lost a great num- 
ber of prisoners. While Lord Wellington was engaged in 
conducting this operation. General Hill was pressed by the 
force which was detached to turn his left. Reinforcements, 
however, were sent to him, which enabled him to maintain 
bis post until the success of the main contest was no longer 
dubious, and the enemy were put to the rout. Lord Wel- 
lington closely persued the retreating enemy till sunset, 
when he found himself between that division of the French 
which bad attacked Sir R. Hill and their main army. This 
body, however, extricated itself from its perilous situation 
in the coarse of the night, and retired through the pass of 
Donna Maria, where two divisions were placed to cover their 
retreat. On the Slst this pass was attacked and carried, 
notwithstanding the vigorous resistance of the enemy, and 
the strength of their position ; and a large convoy going to 
the Fren^ army was taken, with many prisoners. On the 
1st of August the pursuit of the enemy was continued, an& 
many prisoners made. On the 2nd the enemy’s main arn^y 
was found posted behind the Puerto de Fchalar, twp of 
their divisions occupj'lhg the Puerto. These were attacked 
by a single brigade of^ our* troops, under* General Barnes, 
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and wore actually driven* notiriUMtanding a strong resistance, 
from these formidable heights. On the 4tb oi August Lord 
W^ellington observes, " there is now no enemy in the field 
«itbin this part of the Spanish frontier.” The lo^s of the 
lilies in these different actions amounted to about 900 killed, 
9500 wounded, and 700 missing. The loss of the enemy 
was supposed to exceed 15,0(K), of whom the prisoners 
amounted to 4000. 

Previously to these engagements a practicable breach 
had been made in the wall of tlie fort of St. Sebastian ; and 
on the ddth of July an attempt to carry the place by storm 
entirely failed. On the SSth of August, however, the fire 
was re*opened; on the fflst the place was stormed and 
carried, the garrison retiring into the castle ; and on the 
8th of September, a few hours after the* batteries bad been 
opened against it, the castle surrendered by capitulation, 
the garrison becoming prisoners of the war. On the 7th of 
October the allied army crossed the Bidasoa, and established 
itself in France. On tlie 31st Pamplona surrendered to 
the Spanish force which blockaded it; and the following 
winter was employed by the French in frequent attacks on 
the posts of the allies, in which they were uniformly driven 
off with loss. By this train of almost exampled successes, 
in the face of a vigilant and powerful enemy, did the British 
commander prove the imbecility of those threats which had 
been so vauntingly thrown out by the ambitions ruler of 
France. The English, who, in his own boasting language, 
were long ago to have been driven into the sea, now planted 
their victorious banners on his own territory, striking at the 
Hasis of that throne which he so disgracefully occupied. 

But we must now turn our attention to the affairs in the 
north of Europe. On the 8th of August the armistice, 
which had arrested the course of hostilities between the 
allied powers in Germany and France, was denounced by 
the former, and on the 17th hostilities were resumed. 
Sweden had already joined the confederacy, and Bernadotte, 
the Crown Prince, formerly a general of France, was ad- 
vancing towards the scene of action with a numerous army. 
Added to this, on the lith, war was declared by Austria 
against France ; and her armies immediately miited them- 
selves to those of Russia, Prussia, and Sweden. 

During the continuance of the armistice immense prepara- 
tions bad been made on both sides for opening the campaign 
wilt effect. The main French army, under Buonaparte lo 
person, occupied Dresden and ijs vinciuily ; while the mam 
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body of the allied army, aeoompanied by the einmrors of 
Austria and Russia, and the Kingf of Prussia, and placed 
under the general Oommand of Prince Sohwaraenberg, 
was posted near the Confines of fiohemia, between Prague 
and Dresden. General Moreau was placed at the head of 
the Russian staff, and is believed to have been ehieily 
instrumental in framing the plan of operations. Berlin was 
the head quarters of fiernadotte, Crown Prince of Sweden ; 
and under him was placed a large Prussian, Swedish, and 
Russian force. An intermediate army, under the Prussian 
Genenal Blucher, covered Silesia. Both Bernadette's and 
Blucher’s armies were opposed by masses of French force, 
under Davoust, Ondinot, Ney, Macdonald, &c. The plan 
of the allies was to advance simultaneously from all parts 
of this extensive lihe, making their main attack from the 
side of Bohemia, on the enemy’s flank at Dresden ; while 
Blucher threatened them in front, and Bernadotte kept 
them in check on the side of Berlin. Buonaparte’s plan 
appears to have been to force Blncher's line, and then to 
operate on the right flank of the main allied army in 
Bohemia, while an attack should be made on the side ot 
Berlin, with a view to get possession of that capital. 
General Blucher bad advanced to Bnntzlau on the 2l8t, the 
French retiring before him : he was there met by Buonaparte 
in person, at the bead of 110,000 men. Before this superior 
force he slowly retired, most gallantly contesting, however, 
every tenable position, nnl^l he had placed himself behind 
the Katzback. In the mean time the grand allied army 
passed the frontiers of Saxony, and advanced with about 
140,000 men upon Dresden, forcing in their way the 
entrenched camp of the enemy at Pirna, and driving the 
troops which covered Dresden, after aseries of sharp conflicts, 
within its walls. On hearing of these movements, Buona- 
parte made a forced march with a large division of%is army, 
and reached Dresden just before the allies bad begun to 
encircle it. this was on the 26tb of August. The allies 
finding Dresden too strong for a coup do main, resolved to 
confine their operations to feigned attacks, indending to 
draw the French without the walls, in which case they 
would take advantage of such circumstances as might occur. 
Accordingly, on the 27th Buonaparte appeared outside tbq 
town with ISO^M men; but the weather was so very 
unfavourable, fnt the engagements consisted chiefly of a 
severe connonade, which was continued during the whrde of 
the day, and of frequent tcbarges of cavalry. Many wea 
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were oq botfa videi { bat tlie event which cbiejSy dwlin- 
gnished this day was the anfortunate catastrophe which 
overtook General Morean. While in earnest conversation 
with the xEmperor oC Rassia both his legs were CcOiieH off 
a cannon ball, the ball goii^ throngb his horse. He 
'Ihiffered amputation with great fortitade; after which he 
lived onljTa few days. 

Buonaparte having evinced an intention of seizing the 
passes which led to Bohemia, on the 28th the .allied army 
deemed it necessary, if possible, to frustrate this movement, 
and they therefore quitted their position before Dresden 
with that view. The state of the roads also made it ira« 
possible to bring up their supplies. They withdrew in per- 
fect order ; but, before they bad reached the passes, they 
found a large French force, under General Vandamrae, 
in possession of one of them. Several severe actions fol- 
lowed. On the 30th the French were attacked in front 
and rear at the same time, and their complete rout was the 
consequence. General Vandamme and the whole of his 
staff, six other general officers, and about 10,000 prisoners, 
besides 60 pieces of cannon, six standards, and almost the 
whole of the equipage, were the fruits of this victory. Of 
the whole French force, consisting of upwards of 30,000 
men, not one-third escaped, and those without arms or 
baggage. 

When Buonaparte quitted Silesia, in order to avert the 
danger which threatened Dresden, he left Marshal Macdo- 
nald strongly posted near Janer, in front of General Blucher, 
On the 26th the marshal’s position was attacked ; and after 
a short contest, he was driven from it, with the loss of 50 
pieces of cannon, and upwards of 10,000 prisoners. On 
the succeeding days the enemy were pursued, and occa- 
sionally attacked with fresh vigour ; and on the 20th, when 
General blucher returned to Buntzlau, 5000 more prisoners, 
40 pieces of cannon, with General Pulhad, and the staff of 
Macdonald, were taken. 

While these events were passing in Silesia and Bohemia, 
lio Crown Prince of Sweden was actively employed in for- 
warding the general objects of the war. On ffie 18th of 
Angnst he collected 90,000 men between Berlin and Span- 
dau, to repel the attacks which Buoiiapate had directed to 
be made on that capital, and the plan of which the Crown 
Prince appears to have learned from General Jomini, the 
chief of Marshal Key’s staff, who came over to the allies on 
IbeTdtb. He wa» jnabled, therefore, completely to defeat 
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tiie enemy’s purpose d* adyaactng to BerHii. Oa the Sls(, 
22nd, and 2Srd, of August, a part bf bis force was in contact 
with the French on the Prussian frontier, wbmB they forced 
to retreat, with the loss of twenty pieces of cannon and 
some prisoners. A succession of small engagements from 
that time to the 4th of September, daring which the 
allies were advancing and the French retreating^ put the 
former, in possession of 8 or 9000 prisoners, and of the 
fortress of ,Lackaw. On that and the following day a 
part of the allied army, posted at Zalne, was attacked by 
the French, and obliged to retire to Jutenbock. Here 
the allied force, consisting of about 40,000 men, chiefly 
Prussians, had to sustain on the 6th the attack of 70,000 
French, and 200 pieces of cannon ; which they did with 
extraordinary beroisfn, until the Crown Prince, who having 
heard of the enemy’s movements, and advanced by forced 
marches to their relief, appeared on the ground with 70 
battalions of Russians and Swedes, 10,000 cavalry, and 150 
pieces of cannon. The fate sf the battle was instantly 
decided, and the French retreated with great precipitation, 
vigorously pursued by the allies. On the 6lh and 7th they 
lost upwards of 9000 prisoners, and about as many more in 
killed and wounded, 50 pieces of cannon, 400 tumbrils, be* 
sides several standards. The French army, on this occasion, 
was commanded by Marshal Ney. Davoust was at the 
bead of another army, composed of French and Danes, in 
Mecklenburg, whence it u;as his object either to advance 
into Swedish Pomerania, or to make a movement on Berlin, 
in conjunction with that of Marshal Ney. Being vigilantly 
watched, however, by a Russian and Swedish force, under 
General Walmoden, be was unable to efiect either purpose; 
and retired, after sustaining some loss, on Hamburg, the 
Danes separating from him, and retiring on Lubeck. 

The retreat of Buonaparte from Dresden soon *followed, 
in consequence of the forward movements of the allied 
armies, and the reverse he had sustained. His tri|^|p^ 
especially those of the Confederation of the Rhine, b'^uu 
soon to desert in great numbers. Thw^ell by wbic^ he 
had bound the nations in bis chain wacWon broken, and a 
species of determined resietance to his unprincipled pursuit 
of personal aggrandizement was excited. Lord Wellingtot 
bad the glory of j|ctt dissipating the illusory splendout 
which had given to hie legions the character of invinoibk 
lity. The deliverance of Portugal, the fall of Badajoz, tbfi 
yiolury of Salamanca, and the im^portant effects wliidt 
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followed it, were felt at the extremity of Eorope, sod gave 
new life to the expiring hopes of die civilized worid.' 

The month of Septemher was employed by the alfied 
army in approaching from all parts of their ext'nded line, 
towards Leipsic as a centre, near which place it appeared 
iGlTt Bnonaparte had resolved to collect Iris armies, with a 
view to a dfcperate struggle ; if not to regain bis superio* 
rity, which seemed now hopeless, at least to securea retreat, 
to his own frontier. The armies of the Crown Prince and 
General Bloclier had already crossed to the left bank of 
the Elbe, and occupied positions between that river and 
Leipsic ; when they suddenly adopted the bold resolution 
of abandoning the line of the Elbe, and placing themselves 
with a changed front between Buonaparte and France. 
This resolution was accomplished ; and these two armies,' 
on the llth of October, by a masterly manoeuvre, which 
seems to have both deceived and astonished their enemy, 
took post behind the Saale. Buonaparte quitted Dresden 
on the 5th of October, and moved upon Leipsic. “ This 
movement” (the Crown Prince of Sweden observes) 
“ which was four days too late, has been fatal to the French 
army, and has destroyed in two battles the spell of Napo* 
leon’s invincibility.” His object, which was to attack the 
armies of Blucher and the Crown Prince before the arrival 
of the grand Austrian army on the scene of action, was 
frustrate by the unexpected march of the allies into the 
rear of his Hue. On this occnrr<^nce Buonaparte seemed 
disposed to make a diversion on the side of Berlin ; but his 
real object was probably to draw bis forces towards Magde- 
burg, and thus to extricate himself from the contracted and. 
dangerous position be now held. He seized Dessau, and ‘ 
the works and bridge of Rosslau, by which, part of the 
Crown Prince’s army had crossed the Elbe, raised the 
blockade of Wittemberg, and -destroyed the bridge of 
Acken. These affairs have led the allied commanders to 
expect that he would enileavour to move through Wittem- 
berg, along the right bank of the Elbe, on Magdeburg, 
they quitted their position behind the Saale, re-established - 
the bridge of Acken, and were ready, had he persisted in this 
putpose, to have crossed at that place, in order to intercept 
hif march. 

Buonaparte seems at this time to have changed his plan 
of operations, and to have resolved on effecting his retreat 
tO'^^ue . Rhine, in the direction either of the Weser or of 
•Mentz. On the 15tb of October, therefore, he concentrated 
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bts armj in (lie vicioity of Leipsic, The allies regulated 
their movements accordingly. On that day the armies of 
the Crovn Prince and Blucher marched on Halle ; while 
the grand army of Bohemia, which was now in communi- 
cation with them, udv-anced on Leipsic from the south. . On 
the succeeding day the opposing armies came into fiefoe 
eontact along the whole of their line. The baKle was long 
and bloody, and although the advantage was clearly on the 
side of the allies, especially on that part where General 
Blucher and the Crown Prince commanded, yet it was by 
no means decisive : an eagle, 2000 prisoners, and 30 pieces 
of cannon, were there taken, and the French lost ground. 
The conflict which the grand Bohemian army sustained 
was more equal though nut less severe. iVt tlie close of 
the day that arnty occupied the same ground on which 
the battle bad commenced. On the i7tb there was no 
fighting, althongh the armies lay in sight of each other. 
It was passed on both sides in the most anxious prepara- 
tions for renewing, early on the next day, the combat 
which was to decide so many mighty interests — which was 
to break or rivet the chains of Europe. Its results was the 
most splendid. It is thus summed up by 8ir Charles 
Stewart, in his dispatches: — “ The collective loss of above 
100 pieces of cannon, 60,000 men, an immense number of 
prisoners, the desertion of the whole of the Saxon army, 
also the Bavarian and Wirteinberg troops, consisting oi 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, many generals, among whom 
are Regnier, Valieroy, Brune, Bertrand, and Lauriston, aie 
some of the first-fruits of this glorious day.” Lord Catbcart 
in bis dispatches observes, ** Nearly half a million of soldiers 
fought in this battle, probably one of the most extensive 
and generally engaged that ever took place, at least in 
modern history. Tbe presence of the sovereigns has cer- 
tainly a most animating effect on their armies. 'This is the 
eighth general action, seven of them commanded by tbe 
ruler of France, in which I have seen the Emperor Alex- 
ander at the head of his army. As usual, unmindful ut 
personal danger^ be approached every column, animating 
the officers and men by his presence and example; and by 
a few energetic words, touching tbe chords which produce 
the strongest effects on the minds of Russian soldiers— 
confidence in the Suiareme Being, resignation to his willy 
and f'^edience to their sovereign.” 

On the morStpij of tbe 19th the town of Leipsic, into 
<bich the enemy wA retired, was attacked by a part (k* the . 
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Crown Prince’s army, and carried after a abort but violent 
conflict. Buonaparte quitted it about nine o’clock, carrying 
with him the remains of his army; but he effected his 
esc^e with considerable difficulty, for such was the confn- 
sion of bis retreat, baggage, cannon, and troops, pressing 
*ppllmell through the narrow passes that were still open to 
them, that they were soon choked up, and great numbers 
of the French were taken prisoners. More than 300 pieces 
of cannon, 1000 caissons, and above 15,000 prisoners, 
besides eagles and colours, fell into the bands of the allies, 
on this And the following day. The enemy abandoned the 
whole of his hospital establishment, with *23,000 sick and 
wounded. “ It is inconceivable,” observes the Crown Prince, 
“ how a man. who had commanded in thirty pitched battles, 
and who had exalted himself by military glory in appro- 
priating to himself that of all the old French generals, 
should have been capable of couceutraling his army in so 
unfavourable a position as that in which he had placed it : 
the Bister and the Pleisse in his rear, a marshy ground to 
traverse, and only a single bridge for the passage of 100,000 
men, and 3000 baggage waggons. Every one asks. Is this 
the great captain who had hitherto made Europe tremble ?” 

One of the must striking circumstances which attended 
the capture of Lcipsic was the meeting, in the Great Square, 
amid the acclamations and rejoicings of the people, of the 
emperors of Russia and Austria, the King of Prussia, and 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, who had entered the town 
from different points, each at the head of his respective 
troops. The King of Saxony, his family, and all his court, 
were made prisoners, and were sent to Berlin. 

After the battle of Lcipsic the French were dreadfully 
harassed in their flight to Mayence. The force with 
which Buonaparte escaped from the field was about 80,000 
men; but in his retreat from thence to the Rhine, it is 
probable that one half of that number were either killed or 
taken. Every day from the 20th to tbc^th was signalized 
hy some impetuous attack on the retreating army ; the 
roads along which they passed were screwed with the dead 
and the dying ; and more are supposed to have perished 
from fatigue than from the sword oi the enemy. 

On the 30th Buonaparte encountered a new and most 
formidable enemy. The Bavarian army, under General 
Wrede, having gone over to the allies, and formed a Junc- 
tion witn a body of Austrians, directed their -march on 
Frapkfort, with a view to intercept the flight of Buona- 
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Mr|e. Accordtagl^ when he reached Haoaii, ajdaoe aboat 
-^r leagues from Frankfort, the allies were prepared to 
Sapate his paSmige. A sangoinary engagement ensued, in 
which be at length cut his way throngn the opposing force 
with the loss of about 30,000 men ; he ' then crossed the 
Rhine, and arrived at St. Cloud on the 9th of Kovenibeir’; 
The allies immediately established their head (piarters at ' 
Frankfort. On the 1st of December they issued a maoi> ' 
festo, in which they declared, that the first use they made 
of tiie victories which had conducted them to the banks of 
Uie Rhine, was, to offer peace to Buonaparte on terms 
which should secure the independence of France, and of the 
other states of Rurope; which should even confirm to 
France a greater extent of territory than she bad possessed 
under her kings. But the moderation thus expressed by the 
allied sovereigns did not meet with a corresponding degree 
of moderation in their opponent ; and happily for Europe 
these pacific overtures were rejected. In the mean time 
there was no relaxation on either side of military effort, 
Davoust was driven, by the Crown Prince of Sweden, from 
the line of the Steckuitz, which be had occupied, and forced 
to shut himself in Hamburg, which was thus compelled to 
endure the rapacity of a French army, beaded by a general 
who seemed insensible to the feelings of humanity. 

But it was not the defection of Bavaria alone from the 
French cause which now gladdened the hearts of all the 
true friends to the liberty and happiness of Europe. Holland 
at length shook off the yoke of the usurper, and asserted 
her ancient title to independence. On the 15tb of October 
the people of Amsterdam rose in a body, proclaiming the 
house of Orange, and their example was followed by the 
other towns of the provinces of Holland and Utrecht. The 
French authorities were dismissed, and a temporary govern- , 
meat formed and proclaimed in the name of the Trince of 
OmSge, until the arrival of his serene highness, to whom a 
deputation was sent. The deputation reached London on 
the 21st, and a considerable body of troops was ordered to 
accompany the Prince to Holland. The following procla- 
mation, which was universally diffused in the United Pro- 
vinces, will give some idea of the spirit which prevailed 
among the leaders of this revoIiiridc> which was effected 
without disorder, and almost without bloodshed 

** Orange hovenl ^ 

Holland is free ! Tbe'allies advance upon Utreciri. The ^ 
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Eaglisii ace ievited. The jFVeoob fly on all sides. The sea 
is opeD) trade revives. Party spirit has ceased. What has 
been saffered is forgiven and forgotten. Men of conse< 
^enoe and consideration are called to the government. 
^The government invites the prince to the sovereignty. We 
}9ia the allies and force the enemy to sue for peace. The 
people arS to have a day of rejoicing at the public expense, 
without being allowed to plunder or commit any excess. 
Every one renders thanks to God. Old times ace returned. 
Orangs hoven !" 

The same spirit was also displayed in the Netherlands, 
which were soon in motion, while General Blucfaer 
^preached Cologne, with a view to their relief. The 
Confederation of the Rhine was dissolved. The forts of 
Dantzic and Stettin, which had hitherto*been in possession 
of the French, surrendered to the allies. Hanover was 
restored to its rightful sovereign, the authorities of Rremen 
re*established, and the whole of Germany delivered from 
the French yoke. 

Even the States of Italy, which had sunk to tlie lowest 
state of degradation, began to arouse from their slumbers; 
tlie Venetian Republic was speedily emancipated ; and so 
rapid was the progress of the Austrian arms, that the French 
were expected ere long to be forced to seek refuge beyond 
the Alps. The sentiments of the English nation, in view 
of these astonishing changes, were at this time admirably 
expressed in the following letter .of the Earl of Aberdeen to 
Lord Castlereagb : 

** The long sufierings of many nations are drawing to a 
^lose ; the deliverance of Europe appears to be at hand. That 
ray of hope, for the salvation of the civilized world, which 
has so steadily beamed from our own happy shores, is now 
rapidly di^Tused over the whole continent, if any thing can 
add to our feelings of exultation, as Englishmen, at this 
prospect, it is the reflection, that this event is mainly attri> 
butable to the unshaken constancy and perseverance of 
Great Britain ; and 1 am truly happy to state to your Lord- 
ship, that this feeling is not confined to ourselves, but is 
admitted and avowed by all those who are most entitled to 
consideration.” 

* The commencement of the year 1814 was occupied by all 
parties in fruitless attempts to negotiate a peace. ' On the 
one hand, the ambitions projects of the French ruler were 
too dearly cherished to allow him to admit of a peace on 
any other terms than t|^e sacrifice *of Uie liberties of Europe ; 
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and on the other, the powers with vdium these negotiations 
were carried on were too well convinced of the natnro of 
his designs to hope for peace, till every conquest which 
his ambition had prompted, him to make was entirely 
wrested from his grasp. The people of France were at 
too much dazzled by the glory of those conquests to view 
them in their proper colours ; and tbongh the ancient boun- 
daries of the empire were entered at various points by nearly 
hidf a million of men, yet it was not till their capital was in 
possession of the enemy that they seemed to awake to a 
sense of their true interest. The revointion which suc- 
ceeded these movements was produced, by means tlie most 
extraordinary ; and the historian of future ages will record 
with wonder the a^onishing fact, that while almost all Eu- 
rope had been laid waste and subjugated by the overruling 
power of France, the princes who had nio.st snlfered from 
it, when they in tom became victorious, and France was 
humbled at their feet, came but to deliver her from the 
which had oppressed them both. 

TSiatV^ \u the ^'eat the combined armies, under genera' s 
SchwaTVzenhetg and Tiincbcr, crossed the Rhine in several 
points, and entered the ancient territory of France. They 
were in general well received by the inhabitants, and 
advanced without much opposition into the heart of the 
country. At length Buonaparte, who bad considerably 
reinforced his army during the winter, brought a large force 
to bear on the corps commanded by Blucher ; which forced 
it to retire with considerable loss, but yet in unbroken order, 
to Chalons. The advance of the grand army, under Schwart- 
zenburg, recalled Buonaparte to the neighbourhood of Paris ;• 
whence, after several engagements, he obliged the allies to 
retire through Troyes on Bar-sur-Aube. When Buona- 
parte was warmly engaged with this army on the ^eine and 
the Aube, Blucher again advanced, and defeating the corps 
opposed to him, appeared before Meaux, and menaced the 
capital. This movement compelled Buonaparte once more 
to intermit his nftensive operations against Sobwartzenberg, 
and leaving a large body to watch his progress, he pro- 
ceeded against Biuclier. No sooner bad he withdrawn a 
part of bis force for this purpose, than Sobwartzenberg moved 
forward, and bariog severely beatea the corps opposed to 
him, repossessed bimselfof Troyes. His head quarters were 
established at Ibis place on the 4tfa of March. 

On the same day Buonaparte came in contact with the 
armv of Blucher, at Soissons, whither he had retired from 
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Moaux, on the approach of Bnonaparte in force, in orde4 
to effect a janction with the corps of Bnlow and Winzenge- 
rode. The allies were in possession of the Soissons, and their 
army was posted in its rear. The whole of the 5th passed 
in a sanguinary conflict for the pbssession of the town. 

' Tfight pat an end to the contest, when the enemy withdrew. 
On the (hlluwmg day it was discovered that Buonaparte 
bad made a movement, with a view to turn the left of the 
allies, and cat them off from Laon. This obliged Marshal 
Blucher to evacuate Soissons, nnd to take op a position at 
Laon, which he reached with his whole army on the night 
of the 7th, his left wing, however, having sustained a 
severe attack, and suffered some loss in its progress thither. 
On the 9U) Bnonaparte attacked the aripy of Blucher with 
a very great force. The battle was maintained with great 
obstinacy tiirougliout the whole of that and the following 
days; but it ended in the complete repulse of the enemy, 
with the loss of 58 pieces of cannon, upwards of 6000 pri- 
soners, and a great quantity of ammaaitioo and baggage. 

Whilst these things were passing ia the north of France 
Lord Wellington was actively employed ia the soalb. 
Between the 28rd of February and the 2nd of March he 
forced all the enemy’s positions on (be Adour, and possessed 
himself of their magazines at Aire and Mont de Marsan. 
The loss of British and Portuguese occasioned by these 
operations amounted to between 3 and 400 men killed, and 
2400 wounded. The enemy’s • array was most severely 
beaten. They are represented in the general’s dispatches 
as routed and dispersed, flying in the utmost confusion, 
throwing away their arms, and deserting in great numbers, 
leaving the country strewed with their dead. A part of the' 
allied army crossed the Adour, below Bayonne, having been 
assisted in this operation by the boats of the blockading 
squadron, the crews of which bad to encounter extraordi- 
nary peril as well as fatigue from the violence of the surf, 
in effecting this service. By this part of the array Bayonne 
was closely invested. The heavy rain which fell about the 
1st of March, however, materially impeded the advance of 
the army, and Lord Wellington’s headquarters were sVvW 
at Aire on the 14lh. The enemy’s army retired aiong tJae 
b^ks of the Adour towards Taubes, in order to a 
iuactioQ with, a corps of 10,000 men of SuebeVs army, 
wbioh was advancing from Catalonia. Sir Rowland Hill 
waij; dispatched in pursuit of it, and a part of hia force took 
. possession of Pau, < he capital of Behrue. Marshal Beresford 
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was detached in the opposite direction towards Bonrdeanx ; 
and on the 12th he took possession of that important cit)', 
the second in France, not only withoat resistance but appa< 
rently to the universal joy of the inhabitants. The marshal 
was met at a short distance from the town by the civil 
authorities and a great body of the population, ^wbo 
placed the eagles and other badges of the present usurpation, 
and spontaneously and universally substituted the Bourbon 
insignia, filKng the air with shouts of Vivent les Bourbons! 
Yivent les Anglois ! Vive Louis Dix-huit P This feeling 
seemed to prevail in every part of Bearne and Gascony which 
was entered by our troops. The Duke D’Angouleme also 
was received with enthusiasm by all ranks ; and the same 
feeling manifested ^tself in the rear of the allies in Alsace, 
Franche Compte, &c. where monsieur experienced the same 
gratifying reception. 

For some days after the battle of Laon the hostile armies 
in the north of France were engaged chiefly in manoeuvring. 
Buonaparte having directed his main force against the 
army of Prince Schwartzenberg, Blucher was enabled in the 
mean time to execute some important movements, which 
placed him in a situation effectually to co-operate with the 
grand army.. The allied generals appear at once to have 
penetrated into Buonaparte’s design ; and, with a boldness 
and decision worthy of their cause, they adopted a resolu- 
tion which not only frustrated that design, but in a week 

S at a happy period to the contest. They resolved to leave 
luonaparte behind them ; and, having united the armies of 
Schwartzenberg and Blucher, amounting together to more 
than 200,000 men, to march direct to Paris. A corps M 
10,000 cavalry, and 40 pieces of cannon, was left to watch 
Buonaparte’s movement, and to harass his march. The 
advancing army encountered near Vitry, on tho 25th of 
March, the corps of Marmont and Mortier, which were 
hastening from Paris to Join Buonaparte, and drove them 
back with loss. On the same day an immense convoy of 
provisions and ammunition, escorted by 5000 men, was 
met near Fere-Champnoise ; and, after a gallant resistance, 
the whole fell into the haml^ of the allies. From this place 
the allies continued to advance rapidly on Paris, which they 
reached on the 29th ; the retreating corps opposing ax 
occasional, though ii^ectaal resistance to their progress. 
The posirion they ocj^pied extended from Montmaitre on 
the right, to tlie wotl>3- .of Vincennes on *1116 left. Prince 
Schwartnenherg addrWsed a proclamation to the inhabitants 
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of Paris, calUog them to imitate tbe conduct-of Bourdeaux, 
and accelerate tbe peace of the world, by concurring with 
tbe allies in establishing a salatary antborily in France ; 
bat the dag was refused admittance. On (be 80i,b tbe 
troops composing the garrison of Paris, with tbe corps of 
Mortier and Marmont which bad joined them, posted 
themselve# in a strong sitnation on tbe heights of Belleville. 
These heights, as well as tbe whole line of the enemy’s en- 
trenchments, were snccessively attacked and carried by the 
allied forces, bat not withont a sanguinary condict. At the 
moment of victory, a flag of trace arrived from Paris, pro* 
posing to accept the offer previously made, bnt which had 
been refused admittance t this proposal was acceded to, 
and on the morning of the 31st tbe allies entered Paris. 
They entered it, however, not as conquerors but as deli- 
verers. The Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia 
were received by all ranks of the population with the 
londesl and most cheering acclamations ; the general cry 
was, “ Vive T Empereur Alexandre! Vivent les Bourbons f 
The national guards, in their uniform and armed, cleared 
the avenues for the troops passing through in all the pomp 
of military parade, the very day after they bad been so 
severely engaged ; while the people, unanimous in their cry 
for peace, and for a change of dynasty, enjoyed the spec- 
tacle of the entry into their capital of an invading army as 
a blessing and deliverance. A declaration was immediately 
issued by the allied sovereigns, expressing their fixed de- 
termination no more to treat with Buonaparte or any of 
his family ; 1 r respect the integrity of ancient France, as it 
existed under her legitimate kings ; and to recognize and 
guarantee the constitution which France should adopt. The 
senate having been called together on the following day, a 
provisional government was inimediately nominated by them, 
consistingA)f five members, at the head of which Talleyrand 
was placed ; and resolutions were adopted, declaring that 
the dynasty of Buonaparte was at an end ; that the French 
nation was delivered from its allegiance to him, and that 
the soldiers wet^ absolved from their oaths. To the pro- 
visionnt government was delegated the task of preparing 
tbe plan of a constitution. On tbe 6th of April the plan 
they bad prepared was presented to the senate, and it ap- 
’^plars to nave been unanimously adopted. In England, 
considerat3 people were rather startled at the sight of this 
constitution, the work of four days, and began to tremble 
lest the happiness of France was unco more to be made the 
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raort of some new and rash experiment of political science. 
They soon found, however, a sointion of the phenomenon 
of the unprecedented haste with which so great and mumen> 
tuus a work had been achieved, as well as some abatement 
of their alarms, in the near resemblance which it bore to 
the British constitution. The following is a brief ootluic 
of it I ‘ 

“ The government is to be a hereditary monarchy. The 
French pe,ople call freely to the throne of France Loais 
Stanislaus Xavier, brother of the last king, and the other 
members of the house of Bourbon in their order. The 
executive power belongs to the king. The king, a here- 
ditary senate named by the king, and a legislative body 
elected by the people, concur in the making laws ; the king’s 
sanction being necessary to the completion of a law. Plans 
of laws may originate in either house ; and the king may 
propose to both subjects of consideration ; but laws relating 
to contributions can only be proposed in the legislative 
body. Members of both houses are free from arrest, with- 
oat a previous authority from the house to which they 
belong, but the trial of members of either house belongs 
to the senate ; and the ministers of state may be members 
of either house. The legislative body must be re-elected 
at the end of five years ; it assembles each year, of right, 
on the 1st of October ; but the king may adjourn or dissolve 
it; in the latter case, another must be formed in three 
months. Taxes shall be equal, and imposed only by law ; 
the land tax to be fixed only for a year ; and the budget to 
be annually presented at the opening of the session. The 
law shall fix the mode and amount of recruiting for the 
army. The judges shall be independent, and bold their 
situations for life. Trial by jury, and publicity of trial in 
criminal matters, are preserved. Thie king may pardon. The 
penalty of confiscation of goods is abolished. The person 
of the king is sacred and inviolable ; all bis acts are to be 
signed by a minister, who shall be responsible for any 
violation of the laws which those acts may contain. The 
freedom of worship and conscience are guaranteed ; the 
ministers of religion are treated and protected alike ; and 
all Frenchmen are equally admissible to civil and military 
offices. The liberty of the press is entire, with the excep- 
tion of oflences whielf may result from its abuse. Tile ^ 
public debt is guaranteed, and the sale of the national de- 
mains maintain^ ^iThe ancient nobility resume their titles, 
and the new p'n^arva tjieirs hereditary. The legion o. 
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honour is maintained with its prerogatives. Tlie senate t.. 
to consist of not less than ISO, and not more thn i 200 
members, whose dignity is imoioveeble aud hereditary; (be 
present senators form part of this number, and continue to 
enjoy their present endowments ; the king names the rest, 
and supplies all vacancies. The legislative body shall be 
chosen immediately by the electoral bodies ; and each de- 
partment shall continue to send the same number of de- 
puties as at present ; the deputies shall preserve their pay : 
the present deputies shall continue till replaced by an elec- 
tion to take place for (be session of 1816. The ordinary 
tribunals existing at present are to be preserved (ill altered 
by law. The courts of cassation, the courts of appeal, and 
the tribunals of the first instance, propose three candidates 
for each vacancy of judge ; and the kic^ chooses one of the 
three, and names the first presidents and public ministers of 
the courts and tribunals. The military on service and on half 
pay or pension, and their widows, preserve their rank, honours, 
and pay. Every person may address, by petition, every con- 
stituted authority. All the existing laws remain till legally 
repealed ; the civil code shall be called the code of the French. 
The present constitution shall be submitted to the acceptance 
of the French people. Louis Stanislaus Xavier shall be pro- 
claimed king as soon as he shall have signed and sworn to 
an act, stating his acceptance of the constitution.” 

The Count D’Artois, the brother of the king, who re- 
paired to Paris soon after it was^ taken possession of by the 
allies, and was received with the most enthusiastic expres- 
sions of joy, was appointed lieutenant-general of France. 
He signified his brother’s willingness to accept the basis of 
this constitution, implying that there were some of its 
details which recpiired to be modified. Louis XVIII. left 
London on the 23rd of April, for Paris. 

It is rft)w time to turn to Buonaparte. When be disco- 
vered that the allies had adopted the bold policy of advan- 
cing at once to Paris, and had already for two or three days 
been pushing forward in that direction, he made an effort 
to repair the error he had committed, by an immediate and 
rapid pursuit. It was now, however, too lato. Exhausted 
as his troops were by the fatigues they had undergone, 
deprived of the supplies be had relied on receiving from 
l*aris, but which had been intercepted, disappointed of his 
reinforcements, and harassed by the clouds of cavalry which 
hung oh the flank and rear of his armies, he was more than 
two days’ march from Paris on the dav on which the allies 
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entered if. On hearing of this event he esfablished his 
head quarters at Foutainbleau, inteadiog there to collect 
and rc-organize his force, lie soon found, however, that 
he could no longer rely on the support of his generals or 
army. He therefore transmitted a proposition to Paris, 
offering to abdicate in favour of his son. This invidioes * 
proposal was instantly rejected ; on which he declared his 
entire renunciation, for himself and his heirs, of the throne 
of France. The moment his military power was broken, it 
appeared that he stood alone and unsupported in a country 
where a few days before be had disposed at pleasure of the 
lives and destinies of its inhabitants. Buonaparte selected 
the island of Elba as the place of his future residence. Six 
millions of livres annually (£250,000 sterling) were to be 
allowed for the support of himself and his family, including 
the Empress Maria Louisa, who separated herself from him. 

This revolution discovered to the world more of the 
hideousness of Buonaparte’s government than will suit the 
taste of bis warm admirers in this country; of whom, we 
are sorry to say, there have been, and still are, many among 
us. Such was the ignorance of public events which pre» 
vailed in Erance, that the revolution in Holland was not 
known in Paris when the allies entered it. When the 
Bastile was forced by the populace of Paris, in 1789, seven 
state prisoners were found in it: the number found in 
Buonaparte’s state prisons is said to amount to upwards of 
1300. A number of Belgian priests who had for years 
been confined in different castles for having refused to aay 
prayers for Napoleon, although they had made repeated acts 
of submission — upwards of 300 students belonging to one 
of the universities in Flanders, and among them 40 clergy- 
men — were then set at liberty. A vast number of children 
had been forcibly taken from their parents by Buonaparte, 
to be educated according to bis own views in bis public 
establishments: the provisional government ordered, that 
parents should be allowed to reclaim their children so 
circumstanced. But it is needless to state all the particulars 
of his tyranny which these events brought to light. One 
of his last acts while Paris was yet in bis power, was to rob 
the treasury of all the specie contained in it, and be after- 
wards augmented this fund ;by seizing on the public chests 
of several of the departmenti ; but the provisional govern-^ 
ent issued orders for |be recovery of this property. 

Louis XYlll. socj^^nfter arrived in France, amid the 
lamatioc^ of bis tiifW sijibjects ; and a constitution was 
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Trained, with some alterations, on the plan which had been 
proposed by the provisional government. Baonaparte, 
forlorn and almost unattended, was condacted to the island 
of Elba, where for some time he exhibited to the world a 
picture of the instability of human greatness. Yet even 
hese he might have been comparatively happy, but for the 
solicitationti of his darling passion, ambition. It appears, 
that after a few months’ residence here, a correspondence 
was carried on between him and his partizans in France, 
which ended in his return thither at the head of what 
appeared to be an inconsiderable force. But such was the 
infatuation of tlie French people, and particularly of the 
army, that this enterprising adventurer marched without 
interruption to Paris, from whence the king had previously 
escaped ; and for some time all ranks (jf people seemed to 
vie with each other in inviting again to the throne a man 
who a few months before had quitted their country in 
disgrace. 

This counter-revolution, however, was as transitory as it 
was unexpected. It drew upon France the overwhelming 
force of the allies, which had but recently retired from it i 
and the results of the battle of Waterloo, which was fought 
in the month of June, 1815, were altogether without parade 
in history, whether we consider their intrinsic magnitude, 
their bearing on the peace and happiness of the world, or 
the rapidity with which they were accomplished. The 
Bourbons were by it once more restored to the throne of 
France — Paris again in the bands of the allies — and Buo- 
naparte at the mercy of what be himself has styled “ the 
most powerful, the most constant, and the most generous of 
his enemies.” 

Humanity must shudder at the prospect which bleeding 
Europe presents after the dreadful conflicts which have so 
lung laid*it waste; but Christianity inspires the pleasing 
hope, that from these desolations some glorious and happy 
effects will he produced. In Spain and Portugal its bene- 
volent influences have been banished by bigotry and super- 
stition; in France by anarchy and voluptuousness; but we 
hope the time is not far distant when all these shall vanish 
before the light of heavenly truth. While, amidst the 
desolution of Europe, England may rejoice that she has 
femained unmoved ; that the prayers which have riseu 
from millions of hearts have at length been answered ; and 
that the weapons of hostility have been exchanged for the 
arts of Pbaci:. 
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Biography is a species of histoiy, which records (be 
ives and characters of remarkable persons. This is at once 
the most entertaining and instroctive kind of history. It 
admits of all the colooring of romance, ^nt with this very 
essential difference, that our passions are more keenly inte- 
rested ; because the characters and incidents are not only 
agreeable to nature, bat strictly true. Few books can with 
more propriety be put into the hands of young persons 
than well written pieces of biography : which, while they 
exhibit the failings of indtviduals, serve as a beacon to 
caution the unwary against error ; and, at the same time 
that they display the excellences of a particular character, 
point out with equal fidelity the means by which similar 
excellences may be attained. 

As the subjects of biography are the lives of either 
public or private persons, many useful observatious may 
be made from authentic accounts * of those who have been 
eminently beneficial to society. The lives of immoral 
characters may serve as a warning to deter others, and 
especially youth, from listening to the temptations of folly 
and vice. Posterity should ever perpetuate the memory of 
those philanthropists, who have exposed their lives, or 
employed t^eir faculties, in the service of their fellow-crea- 
tures. This act is but a just tribute of public gratitude, and 
serves to treasure up in the annals of history a multitude 
of virtuous examples. The love of fame is natural to the 
liaman mind ; and, when properly directed, is at once pro- 
ductive of happiness to the individual, and general benefit to 
mankind. In the lives of great men, their public characters 
are principally to be regarded ; the investigation of their 
Irivaie condoct may also occasionally be usefal, to illustrate 
file influence of example ; but too minute an inquiry into 
the foibles and infirmities of eminent men is highly illiberal, 
and can never be sufficiently deprecated. The best 3xem- 
plificatjon of the interfstiug and* usefld department of 
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biography will be found in the following selection of emi* 
nenl characters in the political and literary world, taken a 
different periods in English history. 


W O L S E Y . 

Thomas WoLSEY, afterwards the famous cardinal, at- 
fords us in his life, one of llie most extraordinary examples 
to be met will in history of the vicissitudes of human 
events ; who bein^ but the son of a butcher in the town of 
Ipswich in Suffolk, was, from that mean beginning, raised 
to the highest stations both in church and state. It is true, 
indeed, he enjoyed the advantage of a liberal education; 
for we find that his father observing in him an uncommon 
aptness to learn, sent him early to the grammar school ; 
from whence, by means of bis parents, who were people of 
some propert}', and other good friends, he was removed to, 
and maintained at Magdalen College, Oxford. Here he 
made so extraordinary a progress, that he took (lie degree 
of bachelor of arts when he was only fifteen }ears of age; 
in consequence of which he was called the boy bachelor. 
He was then admitted to a fellowship in the same college, 
and in the end nominated master of Magdalen school, 
where the sons of the Marquis of Dorset were placed for 
their education. 

This v^as a fortunate circumstance to the new preceptor; 
for the marquis, sending for his sons on ^be succeeding 
Christmas, to pass the holidays at bis country seat, invited 
th^ ntaster to accompany them ; and he was higaly pleased 
with Wolsey’s conversation, who to bis universal knowledge 
added a most insinuating address. The marquis also found 
the young gentlemen so much improved for the short time 
(!iev had been under his care, that he determined to reward 
such merit and diligence with some distinguished mark of 
approbation: and accordingly a benefice in bis lordship's 
gift falling vacant during the recess, he bestowed it on 
VV^olsey, which was his first ecclesiastical preferment. 
This was the rectory of Lymington in Somersetshire, to 
which he was instituted in 1500, being then in the 2£lth 
year of his age, and bursae, of Magdalen College. 

Wolsey quitted the nuf^ersity to lake possession of his 
iving ; but an accid^; happened very soon after, whiefc 
made his new 6ito||^^*Vor>; disagreeable to lihn. He was. 
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oF a free and sociable disposition while be was seeking his 
advancement in the world ; and therefore lived npon the 
must free and friendly terms with his parishioners, and the 
!>eighbouring gentlemen. By some of these he was drawn 
to a fair at an adjacent town, where, it is said, that being 
iutiwcicated with liquor, he occasioned a disturbance ; upon 
which Sir *Amias Pawlef, a justice of the peace, who bad 
already taken a dislike to him, set him in the stocks. - 

This indignity, so dishonourable to a clergyman, Wolsey 
had it not in his power (o resent at the time ; but he nei- 
ther forgot nor forgave it ; for »vheo he came to be Lord 
High Chancellor of England, he sent for Sir Amias to 
London, and sharply reprimanded him for bis former 
indecent and disrespectful behaviour towards a clergyman, 
and a person to whom, as a pastor, he* owed obedience. 
He also ordered him, on no account, to presume to quit the 
capital, without a licence first obtained : in consequence of 
which prohibition, that gentleman continued in the Middle 
Temple no less than six years, though he endeavoured, by 
many little acts of adulation and submission, to soften the 
chancellor's anger. 

But to return to the thread of onr narrative. This morti- 
fying accident gave Wolsey a distaste to Lymington ; and 
the death of his patron, the Marquis of Dorset, which 
happened sliortly after, hnally determined him to leave it. 
The next situation we find him in is that of chap ain to 
Dr. Dean, Archbishop of Canterbury ; a station to which, 
the author of the British Antiquities is inclined to think, 
Wolsey recommended himself by his own assiduity, rather 
than by the interest of others. Here he grew greatly in 
favour with the archbishop, and by this means the name of 
Wolsey was for the first time mentioned at the court of 
Home.- The pope, at the archbishop's request, granted his 
chaplain a dispensation to hold two benefices. However, 
this was the greatest advantage Wolsey reaped from bis 
connection with Dr. Dean, \vho died in 1503 ; so that he 
was again obliged to look out for another patron. 

^ man of true genius, and proportionable industry, is 
seldom disappointed in any views on which he employs the 
whole stiength of bis understanding. Wolsey found iu 
himself a particular inclination to a court life ; and, from 
seferal of his expressions, it should seem as if he had been 
possessed with a notion of tlie grandeur which awaited 
him in that sphere; fur he used to say, " If he couM but 
set one foot in the court, he would sson introduce his whole 
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body.” With thi« view be stadioasly attached hitaself to 
persons in power ; tod having, during bis residence in the 
west of England, contracted an acquaintance with iSir John 
Nepbant, who, at the time of Archbishop I>ean’s . death, 
was Ireasarer of Calais, and a great favourite of Henry VII. 
he thought he could not do better than offer bis serviqe to 
him ; and Sir John being about this time on his departure 
for Calais, appointed him to be his chaplain, and took him 
over to prance as one of his family. In this situation 
\Volsey so effectually insinuated himself into the good 
graces of his new master, that Sir John committed to his 
care the entire charge and management of his office ; in 
the administration of which be gave such satisfaction, not 
only to the treasurer, but to ail persons who had any busi- 
ness to transact cvith him, that when Sir John obtained 
leave to resign, on account of bis great age, and returned 
to England, he recommended Wolsey in such strong terms 
to the king; that he put him upon the list of royal chaplains. 

Thus Wolsey at last cast anchor in bis desired port; and 
he did not scruple to say, that there were no advantages, 
however great, which he did not expect in consequence of 
that event. But as he knew that a bare settlement at court 
was not sufficient to secure a man’s future fortune, without 
a peculiar interest among the courtiers, he enquired out 
those who were most acceptable to the king ; and paid his 
devoirs with such success to Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
and Sir Thomas Lovel, the then reigning favourites, that 
they soon recommended' him to the king, to perform a 
secret service, which gave him a fair opportunity to display 
bis great political abilities, which was the basis of bis future 
promotions. 

In the year 1508, the king having resolved to enter into 
a secret negotiation with the Emperor Maximilian, who 
then resided at Bruges in Flant^rrs, in order tO( settle some 
points previous to bis intended marriage with Margaret, 
Duchess Dowager of Savoy, the e.<nperor’s only daughter ; 
It put him npon enquiring for a proper person to entrust 
with ibis private embassy; and Wolsey was no sooner 
montioned by Fox and Lovel, as one excellently qualified 
to perform the service Henry required, than the Aing 
commanded him immediately to be sent for. After some 
private discourse, bd]^ folly satisfied of bis onpackty, 
Wolsey's dispatches wfm ordered ; and on the Sniulay ful-* 
lowing, at four n’d||i|K m the afternoon, be set forwacd from 
Richmond, at w||^^lfce Henry VII. then kept his cpnrC 
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Bat bow was Henry sarpriaed, ia less (bag three daj'S 
ailter, to see 'W'olscy present hifoself before him I Sapposing 
that he had protracted bis departure, be at first begaa to 
reprove him for tbe dilatory execution of bis orders ; but 
VVolsey informed him (as was really the case, through many 
^vourable circumstances which concurred in expediting his 
journey)* that he was just returned from Bruges, and bad 
successfully settled tbe negotiation with which be was 
charged. “ Ay !” said the king ; “ but, on second thoughts, 
I found somewhat had been omitted in your ‘instructions, 
and I sent a messenger after you with fuller powers.” To 
which Wolsey replied, “ That be bad indeed met tbe mes- 
senger on the road in his return, and received tbe powers 
his majesty mentioned : but having, during his stay at tbe 
imperial court, preconceived the purport of them, and tbe 
close connection that business bore with his majesty's ser- 
vice, he had presumed, on bis own authority, to rectify 
what he considered as a mistake in bis commission, and 
humbly implored pardon for daring to exceed it.” 

Henry was so well pleased with this expedient, and still 
more so with the success of tbe negotiation, that ho 
thanked him, declared in council he was a man tit to be en- 
trusted with tbe management of affairs of importance, and 
rewarded him with tbe deanery of Lincoln, and tbe pre- 
bends of Walton Brinbold and Stow. These preferments 
enabled him to resign the living of Lymington : and to 
complete his good fortune, his graceful and eloquent rela- 
tion of the particulars of bis late embassy, before the coun- 
cil, attracted the notice of the Prince of Wales, who grew 
very fond of his company. 

In 1509 Henry Vll. died, and was succeeded by his son 
Henry VIII. who at his accession was only eighteen years 
of age. A more favourable event could not possibly have 
happened for Wolsey ; bis firm friend. Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, having now a motive of interest as well as 
affection to induce him to forward bis promotion. Tbe 
influence which Fox bad maintained in the cabinet, daring 
the late reign, gave vtay to the ascendancy acquired ovei 
the young king by the Earl of Surry : the crafty prelate 
introduced Wolsey to a groat familiarity with his new 
master, in the double view of opposing bis rival, and of 
' supporting his interest in tbe cabinet by acting under him. 
lu consequence of this plan, in tbe first year of the reign of 
Hewry VIII. Wolsey was a p^ointed the king’s almoner ; 
and upon tbe coDviction of ^ Richard Rmpson, one of 
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the corrupt judges ih the late reign, the king gave him that 
rapacious minister’s house, near his own palace of Bridewell, 
in Fleet Street, with several lands and tenements appertain* 
ing to the forfeited estate. The following year, 1510, he 
was admitted of the king’s privy council, made reporter of 
the proceedings in the star>chamber, canon of Windsor, 
and register of the order of the garter. Thus firmly seated, 
be soon convinced his patron that he had mistaken his 
character ; for he totally supplanted both Surry and Fox in 
the king’s favour. 

In the year 1513 Wolsey gave such a striking proof of 
his extensive capacity in the management of state afiairs, 
even in the military department, that Henry from that time 
placed an unlimited confidence in his new minister. A war 
with France having been resolved upon in council, the king 
determined to invade that kingdom in person, and com* 
mitted to Wolsey the care of furnishing and providing the 
formidable fleet and army employed upon that occasion ; 
and Wolsey, though the task to him was new, and to any 
one must have been difiicult, took it upon him without 
repining, to shew that be would not scruple bis sovereign’s 
commands in any thing. 

Henry arrived at Calais on the 30th of June, 1514, ac> 
companied by the principal officers of his court and bis 
favourite Wolsey. The greatest part of bis army had 
landed before him, and were laying siege to Terouenne, a 
town situate on the frontiers of Picardy. The king soon 
joined them ; and daring the siege the Emperor Maximilian 
arrived in the English camp, with a considerable reinforce- 
ment, entered into Hmiry’s service, wearing the cross of St. 
George, and received one hundred crowns daily for his pay. 
Soon alter, the English fell in with a convoy of provisions 
and ammunition for the use of the besieged ; and these be- 
ing attacked, a general engagement ensued, when the French 
were totally defeated by Henry and ^ emperor. Tlie con- 
sternation of the French was so grjp^ that they fled with 
the utmost precipitation ; and tbedl^lry making more use 
of their spurs than of their stfOrds, this engagement was 
called the battle of the spurs. Terouenne surrendered in 
consequence of this victory ; Henry entered it in triumph, 
and delivered it up to Maximilian, who ordered the wails ^ 
to be razed to tbe foundation, that the dominions of bis 
grandson, Charles of Austria, might not be exposed to 
insults from the garrison of ^is fortress. 

Henry then laid siege to ITournay, which capitulated in a 
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few days ; and tbe bishop refasing to take the oatb of alle- 
giance to tbe English sovereign, tbe bishopric was given 
by the king to Wolsey, who held it five years ; and when 
the city was restored to France he obtained an annual pen- 
sion from tbe French king in lieu of the bishopric. 

• Soon after the surrender of Tournay, Henry concluded a 
new treaty with the emperor, which was ratified at Lisle. 
He then embarked for Englan^where be arrived in Octo- 
ber, after a most glorious can^Ms^n ; and in the following 
year Wolsey was promoted first to ithe see of Lincoln, and 
then to tbe archbishopric of York, on the death of Cardinal 
Bainbridge. 

it was a master-stroke of policy in our artful prelate, 
that while he secretly directed all public councils, he still 
pretended a blind submission to the Voyal will ; by that 
means concealing from his sovereign, whose imperious 
temper would otherwise have ill brooked a director, tbe ab- 
solute power he was gaining over him. And Henry, in 
nothing more violent than his attuchnients while they lasted, 
thought he could never sufficiently reward a man so entirely 
devoted to his pleasure and serviee. In consequence of 
this Wolsey held at one time such a multitude of prefer- 
ments, as no churchman besides himself was ever endowed 
Tvith. He was even suffered to unite with the see of York 
the bishoprics of Durham and Winchester, and the rich 
abbey of St. Alban’s. And now the pope observing the 
daily progress he made in thq king’s favour, and that in 
fact he governed the nation, being desirous of engaging so 
powerful a minister in the interest of the apostolic see, to 
complete his exaltation at unce, created him a cardinal in 
Ifild, under the title of Cardinal of St. Cecile beyond the 
Tiber. 

The grandeur which Wolsey assumed upon this new ac- 
quisition *of dignity is hardly to be paralleled. The splen- 
dour of bis equipage, and costliness of his apparel, exceeded 
all description. He caused his cardinal’s hat to be bo'ne 
aloft by a person of rank ; and when he came to tbe king’s 
chapel, would permit it to be laid on no place but the altar. 
A priest, the tallest and most comely he could find, carried 
before itim a pillar of silver, on the top of which was placed 
a cross ; but not content with tliis parade, to which he 
*thoaght himself entitled as a cardinal, he provided anotiier 
priest ef equal stature aud beauty, who marched along 
bearing the cross of York, even in tbe diocese of Canter- 
burr, contrary to the ancient rde and agreement between 
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those rivhl metropoKtaas. The people indeed made merry 
with the cardioal’e ostentation npon this ooeasioo ; and said, 
they were now sensible that one cross alone was not snffi* 
oieot for the expiation of his offences. Bat Warhani, 
Chancellor and Archbishop of Cantm'bary, baring' fie« 
qoently remonstrated against this affront to no, parpoSb, 
chose rather to retire from public employment than wage 
an uneqaa) contest witli (he haughty cardinal. He re- 
signed his office of chandHtor therefore, and the seals were 
immediately entrusted to Wolsey, who, upon this new pro- 
motion, added to his former parade, four footmen carrying 
gilt pole-axes, a gentleman to carry the great seal before 
him, and an additional train of attendants,* who rode on 
horseback ; but the chancellor himself was mounted upon 
a mute, caparisoned” with crimson velvet. In this state fie 
resorted every Sunday to the court at Greenwich, from 
York House, now Whitehall. 

The cardinal was now building himself a very magnificent 
palace at Hampton Court, whither sometimes be retired, 
as well to mark the progress of the work as to procure a 
short recess from the fatigues of his business, which at that 
time were very great ; considering that, over and above what 
immediately related to bis archbishopric, and bis place of 
chancellor, he bad all the affairs of the nation on bis hands * 
yet the public tranquility was so well established, and the 
general administration of justice through his means so 
exact, that ease and plenty blessed the land in a manner 
unknown for many preceding reigns. This happy disposi- 
tion at home led Henry, in the year 1590, to give way to 
the solicitations of Francis 1. King of France, and he 
coDsonted to an interview with that monarchy, which was 
to be between Guienne and Ardres ; the kings, by mutual 
consent, commitiing the regulation of the ceremonial to the 
cardinal’s direction. 

The occasion of this interview was the death of Maximi- 
lian, which happened the preceding year ; and the kings of 
France and Spain being competitors for the imperial throne, 
separately paid tiieir court to Wolsey, to engage bis master 
in their interest; and the politic Wolsey encouraged both, 
receiving from them very rich presents and pensiems. These 
rivals were Francis I, and the famous Charles V. who was 
elected emperor ; and who having other grounds for a rup- 
ture with Fraoci^:came over to England privately after his 
election, by the^rdinal’s connivance, to divert Henry from 
this famous iM^view. Charles met the king at Dover 
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but all lie could obtaiu waa a promise from Heuty tLat 
Dotliiog should be transacted between bim and the King of 
France prejudicial to his iuterest. The cardinal was now 
caressed and flattered by most of the powers of Europg : tbe 
senate of Venice in pardcoliw addressed him in a letter, in 
which tbey^ felicitated him on a fortunate management of 
an atfair that required tbe most consummate prudence ; the 
pope too gave bim very strong testimonies of bis appro- 
bation, granting bim a yearly pension of 2000 ducats, and 
constituting bim perpetual administrator of tbe bishopric of 
Bajadox. 

By these extensive subsidies from foreign courts, and 
the unlimited munificence of his own sovereign, who was 
continually loading him with spiritual and temporal mono- 
polies, Wolsey’s income is reported to bate fallen little short 
of the revenues of the crown of England, This was a 
circumstance sufficient to raise the ambition of a man natu- 
rally so aspiring as the cardinal to any height. 

Upon the death of Pope Leo X. in 1^0, be thought of 
nothing less than being possessed of St. Peter’s chair, and 
immediately dispatched a secretary with proper instructions 
to Rome ; at the same time writing to tbe emperor and the 
king of France, to assure them, that if be was elected su- 
preme pontiff, they should meet with such friendly and 
equitable treatment as they ^^uld expect from no other 
quarter. The former of these princes, indeed, was bound 
by promises which he bad repeatedly given him, to assist 
Wolsey in procuring tbe papacy ; but before the messenger 
arrived at Rome the election was over, and Adrian, Bishop 
of Tortosa, who had been the emperor’s tutor, was chosen, 
though Wolsey, upon different scrutiniss, had nine, twelve, 
and nineteen voices. 

The pride and ostentation of the cardinal, together with 
his unbounded power, bad raised bim many powerful ene- 
mies, especially amongst the nobility, whom be effected to 
treat with arrogance and contempt. This behaviour was 
openly resented by Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
the only courtier who ventured to oppose bim. Wolsey 
therefore resolved to sacrifice this great man, whose discon- 
tent he apprehended might have some effect upon the king* 
'!(he Duke of Buckingham was one of the greatest subjectt 
of the kingdom, highly in favour with the people, and in 
possession of a post which gave him a power of controlling 
'he actions even of the sovereign. He was hereditary high 
c onstable of England, an office which was abolished at his 

* () o 
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death, and perhaps was one canse of hastening it, for Henrj 
had often expressed bis jealously of Bnekingham’s ollici4 
antliority. Indeed, the ceremonial observed by the high 
constable at the coronation bad been very disgustful to this 
arbitrary prince. In was customary for the constable tc re< 
ceive a sword from our kings, which bolding in his band, 
he pronounced aloud, ** With this sword I will defend thee 
against ail thine enemies, if thou governest according to 
law ; and Avith this sword 1 and the people of England will 
depose thee, if thou breakest thy coronation oath.” The 
dnke having let fall some imprudent expressions in private 
company, that if the king should die without issue, he 
would lay claim to the crown, as the descendent of Anne of 
Gioucester, granddaughter to Edward 111. in which case 
be would punish Wolsey according to bis demerits ; the 
cardinal by his spies obtained farther intelligence, from the 
duke’s domestics, of his corresponding with one Hopkins, 
a monk and pretended prophet, who bad given him hopes 
of succeeding to the crown. This indiscretion, combining 
with the nature of his office, and bis public disapprobation 
of the favourite, revived Henry’s suspicions, and prevented 
him from discovering that the duke was a devoted victim to 
the cardinal’s resentment. Wolsey having collected mate- 
rials for an impeachment, and deprived the dnke of his two 
principal friends, the Earl of Norffiumberland, his fatberdn* 
law, whom be bad committed to the Tower on a slight pre« 
text, and the Earl of Sorry, bis son>in*law, whom be bad 
sent governor to Ireland ; he caused him to he arrested and 
accused of high treason, of which being convicted by a 
very thin and partial house of peers, be was beheaded on 
the i3th of May. From this moment Wolsey lost the little 
remaining credit be had with the people of England, who 
openly libelled him for this act of tyrannic cruelty. The 
emperor, upon bearing of the duke’s death, said, that the 
butcher’s dog had worried the fairest hart in England.” 

After this period, the emperor and the French being at 
variance, made Henry the umpire to decide their quarrel. 
Hpon this occasion, the king sent Wolsey in quality of me» 
diator, in his name, and vested with full power to treat with 
the plenipotentiaries of the contending princes at Calais. 
The con^rences were opened on the 4tb of August ; bql 
iVolsey countenanced the emperor in such unreasonable 
demands, that the French ministers rejected them ; and . 
Wolsey then paid a visit to the emperor at Bruges, witM^ 
ne received with ail the honours due to royalty, and , 
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oonciuded an offensive alliance, in liis master’s name, with 
the emperor against France. Henry, by this treaty, pro- 
mised to invade France the following summer with 40&,000 
men, and betrothed to the emperor the Princess Mary, his 
only child. It aay thing could have disgraced the cardinal 
at this time this extravagant alliance must have effected it 
being not »?nly contrary to the true interests of the king 
dom, but having a tendency to render it dependent on the 
emperor, by his marrying the heiress of the crown. War 
was declared against France in 1522, and this shameful 
treaty proved in the end one cause of the cardinal’s disgrace : 
for, in order to maintain the incidental charges of the war, 
the king, by the advice of Wolsey, exacted a general Ijan 
from his subjects, amounting to one*tenth of the effects of 
the laity, and one-fourth oi those of tlie clergy ; which, 
says Rapin, excited general clamours against the cardinal 
throughout the kingdom; but, on the tax being more 
gently levied than it was at first intended, the storm blew 
over for the present, though another event occasioned some 
fruitless complaints against him. 

Among other branches of erudition, be founded the first 
Greek professorship at Oxford ; but, not thinking that a 
sufficient mark of his esteem, in the year 1525, he deter- 
mined to build a college, as a lasting monument of his zeai 
and gratitude towards the seminary in which be had re- 
ceived his education; and having obtained the royal assem 
to commence his projected foundation, the first stone of that 
magnificent structure, then called Cardinal, but now Christ 
Church College, Oxford, was laid, with a superscription in 
honour of the founder ; the cardinal at the same time build- 
ing a grammar school at Ipswich, the place of his nativity, 
to qualify young scholars for admittance to it. But in the 
prosecution of these schemes he struck upon a dangerous 
rock ; for fiaving raised his college on the site of a priory, 
dissolved and given him by the king for that purpose, he 
also procured authority to suppress several monasteries in 
different parts of the kingdom, in order to support bis new 
society. Indeed, the pope’s bulls, which weie sent over to 
confirm these grants, had often been a sanction for conl- 
mitting much greater offences ; however, his seizing upon 
the revenues of religions bouses was looked upon as sacri- 
l??e ; and the king for the first time openly approving the 
discontent of the people against him, several satires were 
published reflecting on Wolsey’s conduct. But it does not 
. appear that he thought it worth hi* white to enquire after 
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KSy of flic (uitliors, notwithstanding Skelton,, the poet* 
lanreat, was so apprehensive, on account of some scurrilous 
verses of his writie*>', that he took refuge in the isanctuarv, 
to avoid the cardinal’s resentment. 

Wulsey, however, about this time, had gained a fresh 
ascendancy over iiis sovereign by a secret tie, known only 
to a very few person.s about the court. In the course of tliis 
year a young lady was introduced at the English court, the 
daughter pf Sir Thomas Buleyu, or Builou ; who having 
been formerly in the service of the Queen of France, 
Henry’s sister, was received by Queen Catharine as one of 
her maids of honour. It is said that the king no soOner 
saw her than he was struck with her beauty ; however, bis 
passion lay concealed toi some time, and was discovered by 
the following accident. 

The cardinal’s revenue, and manner of living, in all re- 
spects equalled the state of a sovereign prince, ilis house- 
hold coDsisted of eight hundred persons, many of whom 
were knights and gentlemen, and even some of the nobility 
fixed their children in his family as a place of education, 
suffering them to bear offices as his domestics. Among 
these was the Earl of Northumberland, whose son, the Lord 
Percy, frequently attending the cardinal to court, had there 
an opportunity of conversing with the ladies; and he ad 
dressed Mrs. Boleyn in particular with so much persuasive 
eloquence that in the end he gained her affections, and they 
were privately affianced tq each other. Yet was not their 
amour conducted so secretly but it came to the king's cars. 
The violence of his temper immediately broke out ; be 
ordered Wolsey to send for the Earl of Northumberland; 
and the young nobleman being severely rebuked by his 
father for the indiscretion he had been guilty of, the affair 
ended in a formal dissolution of the contract, the marriage 
of Lord Percy to a daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and the dismission of Anne Boleyn from court to her rela- 
ti(ms in the country. Bui the impetuosity of the king’s 
passion daily increasing, he could not long bear her out of 
his sight ; she was therefore recalled from her banishment ; 
but, prior to that event, a remarkable circumstance hap- 
pened, which g^ve rise to the subsequent proceeding in 
relation to the divorce, and was another cause of. Wolsey ’s 
disgrace. 

In the year 1527 ambassadors came from France, in order 
to conclude several freatiesMipilStween Henry, who bad 
•bandoned the emperor’ s* party, and tbe French king, one 
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of which was, that Fraacis, or his son the DuKe of Oileans, 
should espouse tfad Princess Mary, Henry’s only daughter. 
The commissioners met severd times, and adjusts ail|M»iots 
to mutual satisfaction ; hot in proceeding upon this article 
sorao dispute arose. The Bishop of Tarboe, one of the 
French king’s plenipotentiaries, said, “ he could not help 
having soJhe doubts about the Princess Mary’s legitimacy, 
on account of her being the daughter of Queen Catharine, 
who had formerly been married to Prince Arthur and in 
short, he gave broad bints, that the king bad committed an 
unlawful act in marrying bis brother’s widow. Whether 
this objection was started by previous agreement, in order 
to serve the king’s secret purpose, we cannot say ; however, 
it is certain be made a handle of it, to excuse his subse- 
quent proceedings; and from this time,* openly avowing his 
affections to Anne Boleyn, the courtiers worshipped her as 
the rising sun, through whose inflnence alone the royal 
favour was to be raised and cultivated. 

Wolsey could not be blind to tbe progress this fair 
favourite was making in bis master’s heart ; though in all 
probability be at first thought tbe king meant no more than 
to have an intrigue with her, with respect to which kind of 
intercourse, it is well known bis eminency entertained not 
the most evangelical notions. He bowed with the crowd, 
therefore, and left nothing untried that might engage the 
new mistress to bis interest But when be found by some 
words bis majesty let fall, that not being able to obtain the 
favours be sought from ber on any other terms tbaa those 
of wedlock, be was determined at all events to gratify, his 
passion ; there was no tegument possible to divert tbe king 
from his intention tlkat the cardinal did not nse ; nay, be 
often repeated bis prayers and entreaties on bis> knees.. But 
his zeal was far from being pleasing to Henry, who could 
not bear'any thing like restraint ; and bis opposition to ber 
advancement may also account for tbe ill will Anne Boleyn 
. afterwards bore the cardinal ; though, upon ber second 
appearance in tbe royal family, she for some time carried, it 
. very fairly towards him, and wrote him several kind. and 
respeotfnl letters, which are yet to be seen under ber own 
band. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the cardinal’s secret ene<- 
mias at court should embrace so favourable an opportunity 
as this appeared, to undermine a man whom they durst nut 
openly attack; for it was dangerous meddling with Henry 
where his pi^nssessions wore to>be removed. They pitched 
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upon Anne Bolyen therefore (whose aversion to Wolsey 
they were not unacquainted with) as the properest engine 
to work with; and an occasion offering shortly after to 
remove the minister at a distance from the king, they took 
care to improve that advantage as the most necessary mea- 
sure for promoting tlie success of their designs. This year 
the wars in Italy had been carried to great extrenlity. The 
city of Rome was sacked by German soldiers ; and Clement 
VII. was actually in captivity to the emperor. Both 
Henry and bis premier expressed great uneasiness at this 
disaster; and the cardinal ba\ing distinguished himself in 
several embassies to foreign princes, bis foes in (he council 
proposed that be should be sent ambassador at the present 
critical juncture in order to induce the court of France to 
mediate for the pope's release, Francis I. having made his 
peace with the emperor, as well as to settle some other 
matters more immediately relative to the state of the nation. 

Whether Wolsey was aware of the plot laid against him, 
is not certain. He had undoubtedly an eager desire to serve 
the Roman pontiff ; and perhaps thought himself too firmly 
riveted in his master’s esteem to be shaken by the cabals 
of a faction. Be this as it may, on the 11th of July he left 
London, with a numerous and splendid retinue ; the furni- 
ture of the mule on which be himself rode being richly 
embroidered, with bits and stirrups of massy gold. But to 
give a circumstantial account of this transaction would 
afford very little entertainment to the reader, who may find 
it at large in all our English histories ; we shall only observe 
therefore, that the cardinal at this time oonclnded a most 
advantageous treaty with France ; that he was entertained 
on (he continent with a magnificence hardly to be paral- 
leled ; and that, having staid on his embassy about two 
mont^, be returned home, where, in spigbt of the endea- 
vours of his enemies in bis absence, be was received by 
the king with the warmest marks of esteem and approba- 
tion. 

After this embassy, the king's attachment to him seemed 
to increase ; for besides acknowledging the great service 
the cardinal bad done in that affair, in a letter under the 
royal band and seal, be was pleased to appoint a public 
thanksgiving on the occai^n, going himself with his tureen, , 
and great numbers ol fiobiiity and gentry, to St. Faul’s ' 
church ; and afterwac^ in grand procession to dine with 
the cardinal. It was -fti consequence of this embassy also 
tbat he bestowed on Wolsey the rich Msbopric of Win- 
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cheater; and upon the sickneasof Clement VII. the cardinal 
endeavouring a third time for the triple crown, he recom- 
mended him so strenuously, that there is hardly any doubt 
to be made of the king’s serious inclination to raise aim to 
the popedom ; and had not his holiness unexpectedly re> 
covered, ijis highly probable he would at this time have en* 
oyed the object of his wishes. 

-In the same year that Wolsey went to France, and not 
many weeks after bis return, the French king sent ambas- 
sadors to Henry, in order to ratify the treaties made between 
the two crowns. On this occasion Wolsey took upon bim 
to regulate the reception given to the foreigners ; and 
certainly, if we may credit the report of Cavendish, who 
was an eye witness to all that passed during their stay in 
England, these ambassordors were entertained with a cost 
and sumptnousness utterly unknown to modern times. 

But nothing more plainly shews the good terms on which 
Wolsey stood with his master, after his last return from 
France, than the frequent visits Henry paid him at his 
palace at Hampton Conr^ which in the year 1528 was 
completely finished, and eleltontly furnished. His majesty 
was greatly taken both wilflltbe situation and beauty of 
the edifice. Upon this Wolsey very generously made bim a 
present of it ; and the king, highly pleased with the gift, 
gave him in return bis royal palace of Richmond, 

Thus we have conducted Wolsey from bis birf'i to the 
utmost summit of bis fortune;. we must now follow him 
again down the bill, in which, as it generally happens, bis 
progress was much more rapid than bis going up, even ex- 
peditions as was his ascent. 

Queen Catherine’s years, added to her temper, which was 
naturally grave, made her now become more distasteful than 
ever to King Henry. His passion for Anne Boleyn too, 
who finding the love he had for her, managed her attrac- 
tions with the utmost art of coquetry, was greatly aug- 
mented ; so that fluctuating betw'een the thoughts of a 
mistress and a wife, Henry was so entangled, that, rather 
than be disappointed of the one, he resolved to rid himself 
of the other. Cardinal Wolsey saw it was in vain to put 
this notion out ot his head ; not caring, therefore, to engage 
too far in so weighty a business alone, be, with the king’s 
permission, by bis own legantine authority, issued writs to 
tuuiroon all the bishops, with the most learned men of both 
universities, to consult on his majesty's case. Bnt these 
counsellors thinking the point too* nice (or them to deter* 
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Aline, in the end the pope was applied to, who, in com- 
pliance with the king’s request, sent Cardinal Cainpeggio 
into England, that he might, in conjunction with Woisey, 
sit in judgment, and decide whether Henry’s marriage wiUi 
Catherine was lawful or nut. But, first, the king called an 
assembly of all the great men in the kingdom, both spiriluai 
and temporal, besides others of inferior degree, and made ' 
them a speech, in which he endeavonred to account for and 
excuse tlve proceedings he was going upon, laying the 
greatest stress npon conscience, and the dreadful horrors of 
mind be had suffered ever since tiie French ambassadors 
bad questioned the lady Mary’s legitimacy, which made him 
fear that a marriage vyith his brother’s relict was by divine 
law prohibited. However, he said, he submitted eveiy thing 
to the wisdom of tins pope’s legates, who were authorized by 
bis holiness to determine this important cause : and the 
BMasnres he was already determined to take being thns 
artfully pr>.j ared, the legantine court was opened on the 
2lst of June following. 

The queen, being a woman of resolute mind, protested 
against the legates, as incompatent judges : she appealed to 
the king for her conjugal fideli^, went oat of the court, and 
would never return to it more. The legates went on accord- 
ing to the forms of law, though theqnecn appealed from them 
to the pope, and excepted both to the place, to the judges, 
and to her lawyers. The king would not suffer the cause to 
be removed to llome, and Campeggio left England. But these 
iucideuts happened in a regular series; and many attempts 
were made to bring the queen to an easy compliance with 
bis majesty’s pleasure, though in vain. Hence it followed 
that the pnblic was divided ; some pittied Henry, but more 
had compassion for Catharine; and as Wolsey had now 
brought himself by bis pride into universal odium with 
the people, while the abettors of the divorce charged all tlie 
difficulties laid in its way to his artifce, the partizans on 
the otber side were as unanimous in condemning him for 
prompting his master to so iniquitous a piece of violence. 
But of this last charge the cardinal fully cleared himself^ by 
calling on King Henry in open court to witness to his in- 
nocence; when the king declared, he bad always advised 
bim against it, which indeed he might do with a safe con- 
science; and for that reason lie was jealous of Wolsey* 
being a secret agent in i|se protraction of the cause ; for 
which he consigned tiimw destruction. 

Indeed, it was applsAiivt, on the breaking up of the court. 
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that Wolsey had nothing favourable to expect from that 
quarter ; for the Duke of huiTulk by the king’s direction, 
coming towards the bench where Wolsey and Campeggio 
sat, said, with a haughty tone and furious countenance, “ It 
was never thus in England till we had cardinals among us.” 
To which Cardinal Wolsey soberly replied, “Sir, of all men 
in this r(*alm you have the least cause to dispraise cardi* 
nals ; for if 1, poor cardinal, had not been, you would not 
at this present have had a head upon your shoulders;” 
alluding to the Duke's marriage with ^e king’s sister, which 
at first greatly incensed Henry. 

On the removal of his cause to Rome, the king was not 
only enraged, but afflicted : and Hall, Stow, Rapin, and 
Burnet affirm, tliat he resolved on a progress into the coun* 
try, thereby to dispel his melancholy. Yor that end he set 
out attended by his royal retinue ; and coming to Grafton, 
in Northamptonshire, be was there attended by Wolsey and 
Campeggio, the latter of whom came to take bis leave be- 
fore he returned into Italy. This was on a Sunday ; and there 
were many wagers laid among the courtiers, that the king 
would not speak to Cardinal Wolsey. But here bis foes were 
disappointed ; the king not only spoke to him, but received 
him with a smiling countenance ; and having talked to him 
sometime aside at the window, be said, “ Goto your dinner, 
and take my lord cardinal to keep you company, and after 
dinner I will talk to you farther.” With which words Henry 
retired to dine with Anne Buleyn, who was with him in his 
progress ; and the cardinals sat down at a table prepared in 
the presence-chamber for them and other lords. There is 
something enrious in the account which Cavendish gives 
ns, from one of the persons who waited at fable, of the king 
and his mistress’s discourse, at dinner. It referred to Wol- 
sey; and Anne Boleyn being as angry as she durst at (he 
king’s gracious behaviour to him, she said, “ Sir, is it not a 
marvellous thing to see into what great debt and danger he 
hath brought you with all y<»nr subjects ?” — “ How so ?” re- 
plied the king.' “ Forsooth,” said she, “ there is not a man 
in all your realm in England to whom he hath not indebterl 
you.” Which words she spoke, because the king had for- 
merly, through the cardinal's advice, raised money du.t^e 
people by way of loan, which had been a very unpopular 
^neasure But the king exculpated bis minister, by saying 
“ Well, well, for that matter there was no blame in him 
for I know it better than you or any one else.” “ Nay, but,” 
cried Ihe lady, “ besides "that, wlijyt exploits bath he wrought 
. 2 0 * 
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parts of this realm ! Pltere is never p sioblema^ 
bat, if he bad done as tnaob as he bath done, were wdf! 
worthy to low his head ; nay, if my lord of Norfolk, my 
lord of SnSuIic, or my father, bad done much less, they 
would have lost their heads ere this.” — " Then, I perceive.” 
said the king, “ you are none of my lord cardinal's friendf. 
— “ Why, Sir,” answered she, “ I have no cause, n*ir any (hat 
love you ; no more hath your grace, if you did well consider 
bis indirect and unlawful doings.” During this conversa* 
tion in (be king's chamber, the cardinal was not treated 
with much less asperity by the Duke of Norfolk without; 
so that every hand appeared ready to puli down a falling 
favourite, though the .king consulted with him four hours 
that same evening, which vexed many. But at night 
when the cardinal’s ‘servants came to prepare a lodging for 
him, they were told there was no room ; so that his emi- 
nency was obliged to lie at the boose of one Mr Empston, 
at some distance in the country. And in the morning, when 
he came to court (though he had bis majesty’s command 
to attend him over night) he found the king just ready to 
mount his horse, who, without taking any farther notice, 
coldly ordered him to consult with the lords of the council. 
This was contrived by Anne Boleyn, who rode out with the 
king; and in order to prevent his majesty’s return before 
the cardinal went away, she took care to provide an enter* 
tainment for him at Hanweli Park. 

The king had no sooner. left Wolsey in this abrupt man* 
ner than the cardinal saw bis prosperity was at an end ; but 
he was too wise to expose himself to the raillery of the 
courtiers, by appearing humbled or terrified at his approach- 
ing disgrace. Immediately after dinner he set out with his 
oolleagae for London, from whence in a few days, Cauh 
peggio took bis journey to Rome. But a report prevailing 
that in bis baggage he had concealed and was carrying off, 
a considerable treasure belonging to Cardinal Wolsey, the 
custonwheuse officers, by the king’s order, stopt him at 
Dover, and made so thorough a search, that the legate com- 
plained of the insult offered to his character, though to no 
other purpose than to receive a rebuke from the king, for 
daring to assume any character in his dominions without 
his partietdar licence ; so that the Italian prelate was glad 
to get off unmolested at a^tj^te. As for Wolsey, though 
he had the king’s coramiamira for acting as legate in Eng- 
land, that was afterwdM* hroogbt against him, among a 
Dumber of otho; crimaaj very little better founded*; and 
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racb was fb6 king’s . eagerness to begin with him, that he 
bad scarcely patibhce to wait till Cantpeggio set sail. 

It was now term-time, and Woisey, on the first day^ wm>t 
to the court of chancery, in his usum state, but after that 
never sat there more. On the 18th of October, 1529, the 
diikes of ^Norfolk and Suffolk came to his house at West- 
minster, and in the king’s name demanded the great seal t 
at the same time letting him know, that he should immedi- 
ately depart to his seat at Esher. However, he told their 
lordships, that he held the place of chancellor by patent for 
life; and that, as he received the seal from his mtyesty’s 
own hands, into those alone he would deliver it. The 
noblemen were extremely offended at this refbsal, but the 
chancellor was positive. However, the dukes coming again 
the next day with a peremptory command to the cardinal 
to obey bis majesty without the least demur, he at last con- 
sented ; though not without some tart reflections on the 
conduct of the two dukes, who, with good grounds, were 
suspected to have the chief hand in bis ruin. 

The fatal business being thus commenced, the cardinal 
proceeded with great coolness and submission. He called 
all his officers before him, and bad an immediate inventory 
taken of every thing be was worth ; and the several move- 
ables being brought out and set in a great gallery and the 
chamber acljoining, he left them all for the king. Indeed, 
his treasury resembled that of an eastern monarch, rather 
than an European subject; for, in the first place, there 
were set in the gallery several tables, on which were piled 
an infinite variety of rich stuffs, with cloths and silks of all 
colours and manufactures. There were a thousand pieces ot 
Holland ; and all the hangings of his great rooms were gold 
and silver arras, with the most magnificent robes and coats 
that be l^ad bought for the use of bis two colleges at Oxford 
and Ipswich. But these were trifles to what was to be seen 
in his chambers : there were set very large tables, wholly 
covered with plate, a great part of which was solid gold, all 
the rest of his goods and furniture bearing an equal propor- 
tion ; so that it is not improbabte that his known opuleooe 
was no small inducement to the persecution against hitR* 
All things thus settled, be prepared to withdraw to Es^ ; 

, but just as be was going. Sir William Gascoigne, bis trea- 
surer, came up, and told him it was rumoured abroad that 
be was to go directly to the Tower. To which the cardinal 
replied, with some dissatisfaction at Sir -Willtam’‘« credulity 
aud uukittdness in telling him et^ery light story, “ That he 
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had done nothing to deserve iroprisoiiment.; hut having re« 
ceived all be possessed of the King, it was but reasuiiuble 
that be should return it to him again.” Ue then took boat, 
having with him must of his servants, with some furiiiture 
and provisions, and directed his course towards Putuey. 
Upon this occasion tlie Thames was crowded with specniir 
tors on both sides, aiul a vast number of boats appeared on 
^he river, in hopes of seeing the cardinal carried to tlie 
Tower ; and it is almost incredible to tell what joy the com* 
mon people expressed on that occasion, who in prosperity 
followed him with applause and blessings. Being landed at 
Putney, he immediately mounted his mule, bis servants and 
attendants being on horseback ; but be was scarcely gut to 
the foot of the hill, oo the other side of the town, when he 
was overtaken by SiV John Norris, one of the gentlemen of 
the bed-chamber, who dismounted bis horse, and sainting 
his eminency in bis majesty’s name, told him, “ He was sent 
express to assure him, that be was as much in the king's 
favour as ever t that this disgrace was only to uerve a turn, 
and please some sort of people; bidding him be of good 
courage, for as his majesty was able, so he was willing, to 
make up all bis losses.” The cardinal, being surprised at 
this joyful news, directly got off bis mule, and falling upon 
bis knees in the dirty highway, he betrayed an extravagance 
of transport, at the appearance of returning to favour, quite 
unbecoming a man. He pulled off bis hat, praised the 
king’s goodness, and embraced Sir John Norris over and 
over. After which, being again mounted, and riding towards 
Esher, as they conversed on the way, Norris pulled out a 
gold ring, set with a very rich stone, which he presented to 
the cardinal in the king’s name, in token of his recovered 
fiiendship ; and Wolsey, in return, taking a gold cross from 
about bis neck, in which a piece of the holy cross (as it was 
said) was enclosed, bestowed it on Sir John, as a perpetual re« 
moBibreiioe of bis service. Then, bethinking himself of what 
would be acceptable to tbe king, be sent him his fool Patch, 
whom six of his tallest yeomen were scarcely able to conduct, 
so great a reluctance bad he to part with his old master : 
wi^ this present the king appeared very much pleased. 

But after all these great promises from the king, it ap* 
pears that nothing was meant by them ; for tbe cardinal no ; 
sooner reached bis retreat 4liim he was entirely neglected, 
being suffered to continue Abere three weeks without either 
beds, table-oloths, nr (tishin to eat bis meat upon ; neither 
had be money to bay tiny i' so that be mns* infalliby have 
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perisbed, iiad it not been for the supplies the country pm»ple 
sent to him. In these sad circumstances, bis secretary one 
day told him, that he oug[ht in conscience to consider 
him and bis other servants, who bad never forsaken bitn in 
weal or woe. “ Alas ! Thomas,” said the cardinal, “ you 
know 1 have nothing' to give you nor them ; which makes 
roe both ashamed and sorry.” After whicli, by his secre- 
tary’s advice, borrowing some money of his chaplains, 
many of whom be had preferred to great benefiees, he had 
all his servants called up before him, and beheld them 
Bor some time with great tenderness, whilst his silence, and 
the tears that ran down bis cheeks, testified his inward 
affliction. At length, perceiving his servants also weep 
very plentifully, he made them a most moving speech, in 
which he lamented that he had not donb so mneb for them 
in his prosperity us he might have done; thoogh be ex- 
cused himself by the great promptness that there might bo 
in people to say there was no office would escape the rapacity 
of the cardinal. He then deplored his present situation, 
which had left him nothing but tbe bare clotlica upon his 
back, so that he was without any means of acknowledging 
their services ; however, he thanked them all heartily, and 
giving them their wages and his blessing, Udd (hem they 
had better provide fur themselves. After this most of his 
servants left him, except Cavendish, who sta\ed about his 
person ; and Cromwell, who went to London, to take care 
of bis affairs there. 

It was now that the cardinal began to find out, in spight 
of specious pretences, bow little in reality tbe king was 
his friend ; fur, from tbe rigorous proceedings commenced 
against him at law, it was apparent, tliat bis majesty 
resolved to have him at bis mercy, upon the statute m 
premunir^, though it appeared to every one, that to let this 
law loose upon him would be tbe greatest injustice, inaa« 
much as be was authoriised by tbe king to execute bis 
legantiue commission : yet, at the importunity of several 
lords of the council, he declined pleading to the information 
exhibited against him, and threw himself entirely on tbe 
king’s mercy, who, be said, “ had a conscience to 
and understand how far merited punishment ^ . ^e 
jDiEditer alledged against him t” then judgment was mgoed. 
However, he received assurances from Henty tbat be weokl 
not proceed to tbe utmost rigour of the law ; and soon after 
be bad part of hU goods given to him, and obtauaod a pro- 
tection from the king:^ but still 'liligent eaquipy was making 
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Rfter all his estates and effects, and whenever any were 
foood they were immediately confiscated to bis majesty’s 
nse. 

Henry insisted npon his sig^ing^ a resigpiation of York 
House, and he was obliged to do it. He also forced him 
to make over by deed of gift the revenues of ^e bishop- 
ric of Winchester, and after all would not so much as pay 
his debts, nor allow him sufficient to subsist upon ; so that, 
with one -vexation or other, Wolsey was at length quite 
harassed out, and fell dangerously ill of a violent fever. 
But the cardinal’s indisposition was no sooner mentioned 
at court, than the king expressed the greatest concern and 
nneasiness. He declared be would not lose him for twenty 
thousand pounds ; ordered one of his own physicians to at- 
tend him ; and beiftg told that nothing was so likely to pro- 
mote his recovery as some mark of favour from the royal 
hand, he not only sent him a ring with his own picture in 
it, from himself, but made Anne Boieyn take the gold etwee 
from her side, and, with many obliging expressions, en- 
treated the cardinal’s acceptance of it as a token of her 
esteem and affection. Yet Wolsey was no sooner up again 
than the prospect grew as gloomy as ever. The king dis- 
solved both his colleges, though in the humblest and most 
earnest manner be besought him to spare them : and the car- 
dinal having, in bis prosperitj, at a great expense, built him- 
self a tomb, which was not finished at the time of bis fall, 
bis majesty seized that also*; nor would be be prevailed on 
to restore it, though his old favourite begged it of him in 
the moving terms of ** a buryingplace, which, on account of 
bis great heaviness,” he said, he was soon likely to want.” 
However, the king was not so inflexible to all his requests ; 
for the cardinal representing about fliis time that the air 
of Esher was very prejudicial to his constitution^ be was 
immediately permitted to remove to Richmond, and a sum 
of money was issued from the treasury to make his eit- 
cumstances a little more easy. 

His removal to Richmond made his friends very uneasv. 
Iley disliked such a proximity to the coinrt, and were in 
cootinqal feaia lest Henry should relapse into his former at- 
tachment, and one time w other call his discarded minister 
again intp favour. In tnese thoughts, they determined to, 
move him to a greater didfiiice ; and considering his province 
in the north as tb# mr<^rest place for bis future residence, 
they found no greafypfficulty in procuring an order from 
Henry for his in r | |PK atj!ly repairing; tfaHber, The poor 
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cardinal would fain have retired no fartber than Winciufiter, 
but no place but Yorksbire would do; and on bis jeing 
a little tardy to set out, on account of money which be 
waited fur, and because there was no exact time fixed for 
bis journey, tbo Duke of Norfolk one day meeting bis se- 
cretary Crpmwell, said to him, "Go, tell thy master, that 
nnless he quickly removes towards the north, I will tear him 
to pieces with my teeth which being repeated to the car- 
dinal, " Then,” cried he, " it is time for me to be going 
and accordingly he left llicbmond in a few days after, taking 
the road for his arcbiepiscopal seat at Cawood. 

No sooner was be arrived and settled in this place, than 
he gave himself np entirely to devotion and bis pastoral 
charge, daily distributing to the poor, and keeping an hos- 
pitable table for all comers. His custhm was to visit ail 
the little parish churches round about, in which one of bis 
chaplains generally preached ; and sometimes he conde- 
scended to dine at an honest fanner*s bouse, where he was 
cunstantiy surrounded with a great number of indigent peo- 
ple, whom be conversed with and relieved. 

But now an accident happened, which shewed that this 
great man was the slave of superstition. On All Saints’ Day, 
the cardinal being at dinner with bis chaplains. Doctor Au- 
gustine, a physician, clothed wifii a very heavy velvet gown, 
in rising up pushed against the cardiac’s silver cross, 
placed at the corner of the tultle, which fell so heavy upon 
the bead of Doctor Bonner, that, the blood came trickung 
down. Upon this the cardinal immediately retired to his 
chamber ; and shaking bis head, said, Malum omen 
which he afterwards interpreted to Cavendish npon his 
death-bed, telling him, that " the cross represented his per- 
son ; Doctor Augnstine, who threw it down, bis enemy, smd 
an informer ; and the chaplain being wounded, imported 
that his poVer was at an end, and death wonld quickly en- 
sue.” But when the Earl of Northumberland and Sir Wal« 
ter Walsh arrived at Cawood to arrest the cardinal, his 
words were considered by weak men as a prophecy, though 
in fact they amounted to no more than the well-grounded 
apprehensions of a fallen statesman. The earl and 
Walter were attended by a body of horse, which plainly 
^oke their commission- ; 

* Alighting at the cardinal’s gate, tb^ went immediataly 
into the ball and demanded the keys from the porter ; but 
the mao, astonished at this request, refused io deliver them 
without bis master's order. To prefvent any &ither disturb 
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anoe, titerefore, titey contented tbemselTes with taking a« 
oath from him* That no parson should go out or come ii^ 
till he received farther orders.” The cardinal all this while 
remained ignorant of what passed below, care being taken 
that no one should go up to inform him t however, at last, 
one of tlte servants found means to slip by, tpid tuid» his 
eibioency that the Earl of Northumberland was in the hall. 
Wolsey, being then at dinner, took this fora friendly visit 
from his old pupil, and immediately rose from table, and 
went down stairs to meet the earl. He expressed his con- 
cern that he bad not given him notice of a visit, that be 
might have given him a better reception ; and taking him 
by the band, led him to his apartment, the earl’s gentleman 
following, where taking the cardinal aside to a windovr, 
while they were \a conversation, Northumberland said, 
** My lord, £ arrest you for high treason.” Upon this the 
cardinal demanded to see bis authority ; but the earl re- 
fusing to shew bis commission, Wolsey replie^*^ I will nbt 
then submit to your arrest.” However, SirJKnlter Walsh 
coming up daring the debate, whom the oarnlid knew, and 
repeating what the earl had before said, he very readily sur- 
rendered himself. 

Being now in custody, Saturday was Spent in packing up 
some of his efiects, and preparing for bis journey ; but as 
soon as the country people were informed of what the earl 
and Walsh had been doing, they snrrounded the palace, ex- 
pressing the deepest concern, for be had always been the 

f >rotector and friend of the poor; which gave North umber- 
aod and the knight no little uneasiness. 

On Sunday, the Ist of November, early in the morning, 
he proceeded on his journey towards London. As soon as 
he came out of the gate, the people, with great lamentation, 
expressed their concern, and followed him for several miles, 
till the cardinal desired them to depart, and be patient, fmr 
diat he feared not his enemies, but entirely submitted to the 
will of heaven. The first night he lodged at Pomfcet 
Abbey; the next night with the black Mars at Doncas* 
ter ; and the night following at Sheffield Park, where he re- 
mained eigtUeen days. Here be was kindly entertained by 
(be Bml of Slircw8t^|U|iaod bad great respect shewn him 
by the neighbouring gShiQemen, who flecked in to visit him. 
Bnt being one dayljt dinner, he wmi taken very ill with a 
uudden coldness at stomach : which apprehending to be 
an oppression occasioned by wind, he immediately sent to 
an apothiscarj for some medrcine to expel it, and this gave 
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him ease fur the present. Bnt if he vas not then poisoned, 
as some people imagined, either by himself or others, it 
appears that this disorder, from whatever it originated, was 
Lhe cause of his death ; for he was in so languishing a con- 
iitiun when Sir William Kingston, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, oaij^e to the Earl Shrewsbury’s to take him into 
snstody, and attend him to London, that he was hardly 
able to walk'^cross the chamber. This circumstance too 
i^f being put into the bands of the lieutenant of the Tower, 
^ve a great shock to bis weakened frame ; for when the Earl 
Shrewsbury ordered Cavendish to tell him of Kingston’s 
Arrival in the tenderest manner, that he might take it 
quietl^ and without apprehension, the cardinal clapped 
his hands on his thigh, and gave a ^eat' sigh, saying, 
“ I now see what is preparing for me.” Which expression 
seems to destroy the idea of his having poisoned himself ; 
as it imported a dread of public execution. However, ill 
and weak as he was, he left the Earl of Shrewsbury’s the 
following morning, and by gentle progress reached another 
seat of his lordship’s that night. 

Thus he continued three days, making short journeys, by 
slow progress, till on the third, at night, he arrived at iJeices* 
ter Abbey. Here the abbot and the whole convent came 
out to meet him, receiving him in the court with great 
reverence and respect; bnt tbe cardinal only said, Father 
abbot, I am come to lay my bones among you and . riding 
still on his mule, till he came to ‘the stairs of his chamber, 
be with much difficulty was helped up and put to bed. 

This was on Saturday, the 25tb of November; and on 
the Monday following his illness was so far increased, that 
it was tbe general opinion of all his attendants be could 
not live long. On Tuesday morning early Sir William 
Kingston went into his room, and asked him how he bad 
rested. llie cardinal devoutly answered, “ I only wait the 
pleasure of heaven to render my poor soul into the bands 
of my Creator.” After this, being about tbe space of an 
hour at confession, Kingston came to him a second time; 
and then Wolsey, finding his dissolution very nigh, “ 1 pray 
you,” said be, ** have me heartily recommended to his roytu- 
majesty, and beseech him, on my behalf, to call to bis re> 
membrance all matters that have passed between ns from 
the beginning, especially with regard to bis business wilb 
the queen ; and then will he know in his conscience, 
whether I have offended him. He is a prince of a most 
royal carriage, and hath a princely heart ; and rather than 
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be iwHI miss or want aay part of his will, be will endang-er 
the one half of bis kingdom, I do asNnre you, that I have 
often kneeled before him, sometimes three hours together, 
to persuade bim from his will and appetite, but could not 
prevail. Had I but served God as diligently as I have 
served die king, he would not have given me ^ver in* my 
)|^-eybaifs; but this is the just reward that l ^must receive 
iW my indnlgent pains and study, not regarc^g my service 
to^God, but only to ray Prince. Therefore, let me advise 
yon, if you be one of the privy council, as by your wisdom 
you are fit, take care what yon put into the king’s head ; 
tor you can never put it out again.” Adding, after a very 
severe warning against the Lutherans, “ Mr. Kingston, 
farewell ; I wish all things may have good success ; my 
time draweth on fast.” Having uttered these words, his 
speech failed him ; and he died about eight o’clock, the 
guards being called in to see him expire. Such was the' 
end, on the SK9th of November, T530. of this famous prelate 
and statesman. After his death he was laid in an oaken 
coffin, with his face uncovered, that every one might be 
permitted to view him ; and, early ia the morning on St. 
Andrew’s day, he was buried in the middle of one of the 
abbey chapels. 

The cardinal was, as to bis person, tall and comely, and 
very graceful in his air and manner; but he had a blemish 
in one of his eyes, with a view to hide which defect, he was 
always painted in pro6ie.‘^ 

■ In his ministerial character be displayed eminent abilities ; 
and it is certain, that during his administration he rendered 
England formidable to all the powers of Europe. But it is 
as evident, that in his foreign negotiations he was often 
influenced by bis own private views. 

In prosperity, Wolssy was proud, arrogant, and haughty; 
in adversity, mean, abject, and cowardly. His vices were 
of that oast which most disgrace the sacred character of a 
prelate; At the same time his virtues were of the public 
dnd ; for ha CTeatly promoted and encouraged literature ; 
he patronized and cnltivated the polite and useful arts ; 
and he was, in general, a liber^ friend to the poor. 

Upon the whole, he was vmry'greaf^ but far from a good 
oiah. 
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SHAKESF£ARE. 


William Shakespeasb, tb« immortal father ef the 
British theatre, the glory of ^is age and of his country, was 
the son of Mr. John Shakespeare, and was bora at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, in April, 1564. in the 
public records of that town, the family from which he was 
descended are mentioned as persons of good figure and 
fashion in that place, and of the rank of gentry. Hia 
father, who was a considerable dealer in wool, being en- 
cumbered with a large family of ten cbfidren, could afford 
. to give his eldest son but a slender edncation. He had 
bred him at a free-school, where he acquired what Latin be 
was master of; but the narrowness of his cjrcumstances, 
and the want of his assistance at home, forced bis father to 
withdraw him from thence, and thereby prevented his re ■ 
ceiving any farther advantage from scholastic instruction. 

Upon his quitting the grammer school, be seems to have 
entirely devoted himself to that way of living which bis 
father pursued ; and, in order to settle in the world in a 
family manner, he thought fit to marry while he was yet 
very young. His wife was the daughter of one Hatchway, 
said to have been a substantial yeoman in the noigbboqr- 
hood of Stratford. 

In this kind of domestic obscurity he continued for seine 
time, till, by an unhappy instance of misconduct, he was 
obliged to quit the place of bis nativity, and take shelter in 
London ; which fortunately proved the occasion of display- 
ing his sablime genius for dramatic poetry. He bad the 
misfortune to fall into ill company. - Among these were 
some who made a frequent practice of deer-stealing, miA, 
who engaged him more than once in robbing a park that 
belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecot, near Stratford ; 
for which he was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he 
thought, somewhat too severely ; and, in order to reveogg 
himself for this supposed ill usage, he made a ballad upon 
4iim; and this, probably the first essay of his poetry, is 
lost; but it is said to have been so very bitter, that it re- 
doubled the prosecution against him to that degree, tlmt be ‘ 
was obliged to leave his business and famdy for sepse tfiue 
and to seek for employment in Lofidon. 
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Tbis Sir Thumas Lucy was, it is said, afterwards ridi« 
caled by Shakespeare under the well known character of 
Justice Shallow. It was at this tijne^ and upon this acci- 
dent, that he is said to have made his &wt acqaaintance ia 
the playhouse. 

Concerning Shakespeare’s first mean occupayon at «the 
^ayhoose, the following particulars have been stated. 
When be came to London he was without monuy apd 
friends ; and, being a stranger, be knew not to whom t< 
apply, nor by what means to support hiinself. At tha 
time, coaches not being in use, gentlemen were accus 
tomed to ride on horseback to the| pmyhause ; Shakespeare, 
it'js said, driven to the last necessity, attended at the door, 
S^n^ieked up a little money by taking care of the gentle- 
horses who otuae to the play. He became eminent, 
SHtj^’-iafthat humble station, and was taken notice of lor 
fith diligence and skill in it. He had quickly more business 
than he himself could manage, and at last hired boys under 
him, who were known by the name of Shakespeare’s boys. 
And though be soon found means of acting in bis proper 
sphere, that of a dramatic writer, yet as long as the custom 
of going to the theatre on horseback continued, the waiters 
who held the horses retained the appellation of Shakespeare’s 
boys. 

Some of the players accidently conversing with him, 
found him possessed of an admirable fund of wit, and 
talents, adapted to the stage ; and, astonished at tbis unex- 
pected discovery, they introduced and recommended him 
to the company, into whose society be was admitted, but 
in a. very bumble walk, and upon low terms. He did no^ 
hdiVdver, long remain so, for be soon distinguished himsellj 
ifttotas an extraordinary actor, at least as a fine writer 
fiSs name is printed, as the custom was in those times, 
athongst those of the other players, before some did players 
but without- any particular account of what cast of cha- 
racters he used to play ; and after the most diligent re- 
searches, it appears, that the most considerable part he ever 
perform^ was the ghost in bis own historical tragedy of 
Hhtnlet; 

It wonld nndonbtedly afford great satisfaction to the 
corkms to be able to ascertain, from proper authorities, 
what was the first poetical essay of the immense genious ol 
Shakespeare, that ^^Ight be traced through its gradual 
progressions to/#iat nummit of perfection it at length at- 
tained. But V<«e likdHrisb we are left ia the dark. 
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The highest date which Rowe has been able to trace is 
that of Romeo and Joliet, in 1597, when the author was 
tbirty>three years old ; and Richard II. and III. the next year. 
Bat whatever the particular times of bis writings were, the 
people of the age ho lived in, who began to grow wonder* 
rally fond, of diversions of this kind, could not bat Im 
highly pleased to see a genius arise amongst them of so 
pleasurable, so rich, and so abaodaot a vein, capt^ile of 
famishing sncb a variety of their iavoarite entertainments. 

Besides the advantages which Sfaahespeare hud overall 
men in the article of wit, be was of a sweet, gentle, amiable 
disposition, and was a most agreeable companion ; by which 
be endeared himself to all who knew him, both as a friend 
and as a poet \ so that he was introdaced into the best com- 
pany, and conversed with the finest characters of his time. 

Queen Elizabeth had several of bis plays acted before 
her ; and she was too quick a discerner of merit, to suffer 
Shakespeare’s to escape her notice. It is assuredly that 
maiden princess whom he thus describes : 

A fair vestal, throned by the west. 

Midsummer Xight's dream, 

Qneen f^izabeth was bo well pleased with tbe admirable 
character of Falstaff, in the two parts of Henry IV. that she 
commanded him to continue k in one play more, and to 
make him in love. This is said to have been tbe occasion 
of his writing tbe Merry Wives pf Windsor. 

It appears by the epilogue to Henry IV. that the part of 
Falstaff was written originally under the name of Oldcastle. 
Some of that family being then remaining, the queen was 
pleased to command him to alter it ; upon which be made 
use of the name of Falstaff. Tbe first offence was indeed 
avoided ! bat it is doubted whether the author might not 
be somewhat to blame in bis second choice, since it is cer* 
tain that Sir John Falstaff, or Fastolf, who was k knight of 
tbe garter, and a lieutenant-generjal, was a person of distin- 
guished merit in the wars against France, in the reigns of 
Henry V. and Henry VI. 

Besides the royal patronage, Shakespeare received many 
great and uncommon favonrs from foe generous Earl of 
^Southampton, so fomons in history for his friendship fo foe 
'nnfortanate ^rl of Essex. It was to that nobleman he 
dedicated bis poem of Venus and Adonis ; and it is re- 
ported that bis lordship gave our anfoor a thousand pounds 
to enable him to aooomoUfo a purchase he hewrd be had a 
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milUt to a boan(y at that time yBFj considerable, as 

modey was then ^/alned. There arethw instances of such 
liberality in oin‘ times. 

We hare no clear account when Shakespeare quitted the 
Bta^ for a private life. Some have thought that Spenser’s 
Thalia, in the Tears of the Muses, where she laments <tbe 
toss of her Willy, in the comic scene, relates to our poet’s 
abandoning the stage : but it is well known that Spenser 
himself died in the year 1598 : and five years after this, -we 
find Shakespeare’s name among the. actors in Ben Jonson’s 
Sejanus, which first made its appearance in 1603; nor 
could he then have any thoughts of retiring, since that 
very year, a licence, by King James I. was granted to him, 
with Burbage, Philips, Hemmings, Condel, &c. to exercise 
the art of playing eomedies, tragedies, &c. as well at their 
tisnal house, called the Globe, on the Bankside, Southwark, 
as in any other part of the kingdom, daring his majesty’s 
l^^tiasare. This licence is printed in Rymer’s Foedera. Be- 
sides, it is certain that Shakespeare did not write Macbeth 
till after the accession of King James T. which he did as a 
compliment to him ; as he there embraces the docfrine of 
witches ; of which his majesty was so fond, that be wrote 
a book, called Daemonalogy, in defence of their existence ; 
and likewise, at that time, began to touch for the evil ; 
which Shakespeare has taken notice of, and paid him a 
fine turned compliment upon it. So that the passage in 
Thalia, if it relates at all to, Shakespeare, must hint at some 
occasional recess which he made for a time. 

What particular friendships he contracted with private 
men we cannot at this time know, more than that every one 
who had a true taste for merit, and could distinguish men, 
had generally a just value and esteem for him. His 
uncommon candour and good nature, must certainly have 
inclined all the gentler part of the world to love him, a^ the 
power of h£s< wit obliged the men of the most refined know- 
{^ge and polite learning to admire him. ^ 

His acquaintance with Ben Jonson began with a re- 
inarkable piece of humanity and good nature. Mr. Jonson, 
wJuB was at that time altogether unknown to the world, had 
offered one of bis plays to the stage, in order to have it 
acted ; and the person mto whose hands it was put, after 
having turned it carelea<^/|bver, was just upon returning 
to him, with an ill-natured answer,, that it would be of no 
Rervice to their comj|apy ; when Shakespeare luckily cast 
his eye upon it, auj^^jind sometbin such merit in it, 
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SA to eogag^e him first to read it throogb, and aitenrgrdf* to 
recommend Jonson and his writings to the public.. . 

The latter part of our author’s life was spent in ease and 
retirement. He had the good fortune to acquire a decent 
competency ; and he resided some years before his death at 
fait native town, Stralford-upon*Avon, in a handsome house 
he had purchased, to which ne gaye the name of New Place, 
He had likewise the good fortune to save it from the .flames, 
when a dreadful fire consumed the greatest part of the 
town in 1014. His pleasant wit and good-nature engaged 
him the acquaintance, and entitled him to the friendship of 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 

In the beginning of the year 1616 Shakespeare made his 
will, in which be left £150 to his eldest daughter, Judith, 
to be paid to her within twelve months after his decease ; 
and £150 more to be paid to her three years after the date 
of his will. Bnt .be appointed his youngest daughter, who 
was his favourite, and her husband, Dr. John Hall, a pby> 
sician of great repute in the county, joint executors ; be- 
queathing to them the best part of bis estate. He also left 
legacies to bis sister Joan, and her three sons ; ten pounds 
to the poor of Stratford , his sword to Mr, Thomas Com, be, 
and rings to his old associates in the playhouse, Hcmmings, 
Burbage, and Condel. 

He died in April of the same year, and was interred, on 
the north side of the chancel, in the great church of Strat- 
ford, where a handsome monument was erected for him, ou 
which the following distich is inscribed : 

Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, ’ 
Terra tegit, populus moeret, Olympus habet. 


In the year 1740 a very noble monument was erected to 
the memory of our immortal bard, in Westminster Abbey, 
at the public expense. For this purpose his tragedy Of 
Julius Csesar was performed at the theatre royal in Drcoy 
Lane, on the 28tb of April, 1738. The tickets for admissi<m 
were fixed at an extraordinary price. The Earl of Burling- 
ton, Dr. Mead, Mr. Pope and Mr. Fleetwood, patmitee-^tf 
the theatre, were appointed trustees upon this occaslou, 
and nnder tfaeir direction the monament was designed by 
»Mr. Kent, and executed by Scheemakers, an emhiflot 
statuary. ... ’ ' 

The figure of Shakespeare is a whole lengtliv in- whicfa 
marble, dressed in the babit of his time ; redining Ml fte 
iight arm, which is supported a pedestdj 
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«f wIiMi ifidaes a scroll, having the following lines of hir 
Tempest inscribed thereon : 

The clond-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself ; 

Yea, all which it inhabit shall dissolve. 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, , • 

lieave not a wrack behind. 

it is to be lamented that so. few incidents of the life of 
Shakespeare have been banded down to posterity ; but this 
may, in some degree, be accounted for, from the little vicis- 
situde to which it was subject. A single accident carried 
him to London ; and here the constant exertion of his 
great abilities conducted him, by an easy regular transition, 
from indigence and obscurity, to competency and fame. 
His sound judgment suggested to him the felicity of retire- 
ment, as soon as he bad accomplished his moderate wishes ; 
and here the scene of active life closing, no extraordinary 
occurrences happened to swell the annals of his peaceful days. 

Shakespeare 8 widow survived him seven years, and his 
family became extinct in the third generation alter him : 
for bis eldest daughter married Mr. Thomas Quincey, by 
wbom she had three sons, but they died without issue. 

As for Mrs. Hall, she left one child, a daughter, who 
was married to Thomas Nash, Esq. and afterwards to Sir 
John Bernard, of Abingdon ; bat she likewise died without 
issue. 


DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

John Churohill, who according to the prediction of 
the prince de Vaudemont, lived to attain the highest pitch 
of g^ry to which any subject could possibly be exalted, 
and which has been only equalled by that of the Duke of 
W^Ungton, tbe Marlborough of our own times, was the 
second son of Sir Winston Chnrchill of Dorsetshire, a gen- 
tleman wbo suffered greatly during tbe civil wars for his 
loyalty to Charles 1. so that be was obliged, in those trou- 
blesome times, to lire privately with his lady, tbe daughter 
of Sir John Drake, of Ashe, in Devonshire, at whose seat 
our immortal bero was born,<'«n the 24th of J une, 1650. 

A clergyman in tbe nd^bourhood instructed him in the 
Qrst principles of liteifteii^ but bis father, after the ReS' 
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toration, being’ reofeivfed into great favour with Cbarlcs If. 
and enjoying some considerable posts under him, besides 
being member of parliament for Weymouth, be judged 
it prudent to introduce his son John (his elder brother "dy- 
ing in bis infancy) early to court, where he was particularly 
favoured b^ James, Duke of York, who made him his page 
of honour wheu be was no more than twelve years of age. 

He had a pair of colours given him in the guards during 
the lirst Dutch war, about the year 1666; and afterwards 
obtained lea\e logo over to Tangier, then in our bands, 
and besieged by the Moors ; where he resided for some 
time, cultivated attentively the science of arms, and was 
personally engaged in several skirmishes with the Moors. 
Upon his return to England he attended constantly at court, 
and was greatly respected both by the kit% and the duke. 

In the year 1672, the Duke of Monmouth commanding a 
body of English auxiliaries in the service of France, Mr. 
Churchill attended him, and was soon after made a captain 
of grenadiers in his grace’s own regiment. He had a share 
in all the actions of that famous campaign against the 
Dutch ; and at the siege of Nimeguen, distinguished him- 
self so much, that he was particularly taken notice of by 
the celebrated Marshal Turenne, who bestowed on him the 
name of “ the handsome Englishman,” by which appella- 
tion he was known in the French army for many years. An- 
other circumstance, while he was on this service, rendered 
this a title of honour to him; .for a French lieutenant- 
colonel having deserted a pass, upon the approach of a Dutch 
detachment. Marshal Turenne, who commanded the French 
army, laid a wager, that, diflicult and dangerous as the en- 
terprise was, this “ handsome Englishman” should retake 
the pass with half the number of men with which the other 
had lost it; which Captain Chnrchill successfully effected. 

The nexl year he signalized himself in such a manner by 
his intrepidity at the reduction of Msestriclu, that the 
French king thanked him for bis behaviour at the head of 
the line ; and assured him, that be would acquaint his sove- 
reign with it, which he did: and the Duke of Monmouth, 
on bis return to England, told the king his father how 
much he had been indebted to the bravery of Captain 
Churchill. 

^ The laurels he reaped in France paved his way to pre- 
ferment at home: accordingly the king promoted him to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel; and the Duke of York 
made him gentleman of bis bed-dhamber, and soon after 
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master of the robes. The second Dutch war being over, 
Colonel Chnrohtll was again obliged to pass his days at 
court, where he behaved with great prudence and circum* 
spection in the factions times that ensued. 

In the beginning of the year 1679, when the Duke of 
York was constrained to retire from England «to the Low 
Countries, Colonel Churchill attended him, as he did 
throughout all his peregrinations, till he was suffered to 
reside again in London. While he waited upon the duke in 
Scotland, he had a regiment of dragoons given him ; and 
in 1681 he paid his addresses to Mrs. Sarah Jennings, 
daughter of Richard Jennings, Esq. of Sandridge, in Hert- 
fordshire, one of the most handsome and accomplished 
ladies of the court, and then in attendance on the princess, 
afterwards Queen Anne. 

In the spring of the year 1682 the Duke of York re- 
turned to London and, having obtained leave to quit 
Scotland, resolved to fetch his family from thence by sea. 
For this purpose he embarked on the second of May, but 
unluckily ran npon the Lemon Oar, a dangerous sand, that 
lies about sixteen leagues from the mouth of the Humber ; 
where his ship was lost, and several persons of quality, be- 
sides upwards of one hundred and twenty private gentlemen 
and seamen, perished. The duke was particularly careful 
of Colonel Churchill’s safety, and took liitn into the boat in 
which himself escaped. 

The first use made by 'his royal highness of his interest, 
after his return to court, was to obtain a title for his favour- 
ite, who, by letters patent, bearing date on the first of De- 
cember, 1683, was created Baron Churchill of Aymouth, in 
Scotland, and also appointed colonel of the third troop of 
guards. 

He was continued in all his posts by James 11. who sent 
him also as his ambassador to France, to notify his ascension. 
On his return be assisted at the coronation, on the 23rd of 
April 1685 ; and in May following was created a peer of 
England, by the title of Baron Churchill, of Sandridge, in 
the county of Hertford. 

In June, Lord Churchill, being then lieutenant-general 
of his majesty’s forces, was ordered into the west, to sup- 
press tb^Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion ; which he did in. a 
month’s time, with an inconsiderable body of horse, and 
took the duke himself prisoner. He was extremely well re- 
ceived by the king at his return from this victory ; but soon 
discerneil, as it is said, the bad effects it produced, by con- 
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firming the king in an opinion, that by virtue of a standing 
army, the religion and government of England might easily 
be changed. How far Lord Cbnrchill concurred with, or 
opposed the king, while he was forming this project, can- 
iiut well be ascertained. He does not however appear to 
have been guilty of any mean compliances, or to have 
had any cencern in advising or executing the violent pro- 
ceedings of that unhappy reign ; on the contrary, Bishop 
Burnet tells us, that “ he’^^y prudently declined meddling 
much in business, spoke li|tle, except when ‘his advice 
was asked, and then always recommended moderate mea- 
sures.” It is said he declared very early to the Lord 
Galway, that if his master attempted to overturn the es- 
tablished religion he would leave him ; and that he signed 
the memorial transmitted to the Prince and Princess of 
Orange, by which they were invited to rescue this nation 
from popery and slavery. Be this as it will, it is certain 
that he remained with and was entrusted by the king, aftel 
the Prince of Orange had landed on the 5tb of November, 
1688. 

He attended King James when be marched with his 
forces to oppose the prince, and had the command of a 
brigade of ^00 men ; yet the Earl of Feversham, the 
king’s general, suspecting his inclinations, advised the king 
to seize him. The king’s aifection to him was so great that 
be could not be prevailed upon to do it ; and this left him 
at liberty to go over to the prince; which he accordingly 
did, but without betraying an^ post, or carrying off any 
troops. 

W hoever considers the great obligations Lord Churchill 
lay under to King James, must naturally conclude, that tie 
could not take the resolution of leaving him, and withdraw- 
ing to the Prince of Orange, but with infinite concern and 
regret; *nd that this was really the case, appears very 
plainly from the following letter, which he left for the 
king, to shew the reasons of his conduct, and to express bis 
grief for the step he was obliged to take. 

“ Sir, 

** Since men are seldom suspected of sincerity when 
they act contrary to their interests; and though my dutiful 
behaviour to your majesty, in the worst of times, for which 
I acknowledge my poor services much overpaid, may not 
be sufficient to incline yon to a charitable interpretation ot 
my actions ; yet 1 hope tlie grea4 advantage I enjov under 
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^our majesty, which I can never expect in any other change 
of government, may reasonably convince year majesty and 
the world, that I was actuated by a higher principle, when 
I offered that violence to my inclinations and interests, as 
to desert your majesty at a time when your affairs seem to 
challenge the strictest obedience from all your snbjepts; 
much more from one who lives under the gt’eatest ob- 
ligations imaginable to your ipajesty. This, Sir, could 
proceed from nothing but the ’‘inviolable dictates of m^ 
conscience, and a necessary concern for my religion, whicl 
DO good man can oppose, and with which I am instructet 
nothing ought to come in competition. 

** Heaven knows with what partiality my dutiful opinion 
of your majesty has hitherto represented those unhappy 
designs, which inconsiderate and self-interested men have 
framed against your majesty’s true interest, and the protes- 
tant religion ; but, as I can no longer join with such, to 
give a pretence by conquest to bring them to effect, so I 
will always, with hazard of my life and fortune, so much 
your majesty’s due, endeavour to preserve your royal per- 
son and lawful right with all the tender concern and dutiful 
respect that becomes 

“ Your majesty’s, Stc.” 

Lord Churchill was graciously received by the Prince of 
Orange; and it is supposed to have been in consequence of 
Ills Lordship's solicitations that Prince George of Denmark 
went over to him, as his consort, the Princess Anne, did 
soon after, by the advice of Lady Churchill. He was en- 
trusted, in that critical conjuncture, by the Prince of 
Orange, first to re-assemblc his troop of guards at London, 
and afterwards to reduce some lately raised regiments, and 
to new model the army ; for which purpose he was invested 
with the rank and title of lieutenant-general. 

Lord Churchill was one of the peers who voted that the 
throne was vacant ; and, in consequence, the Prince and 
Princess of Orange being declared King and Queen of Eng- 
land upon the 6th of February, 1689, his lordship was, on 
the 14th, sworn of their privy-council, and one of the gen- 
tlemen of the bed-chamber to the king ; and, on the 9th of 
April following, was raised to the digpiity of Earl of Marl- 
borough in the county of Wilts. 

He assisted at the coronation of their majesties, and was 
soon after made commander-in-ohief of the English forces 
tent over to Holland. cHc uummanded at the battle of 
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Walcourt, in the province of Namnr, which was fought 
on the 15th of August, 1689, and gave such extraordinary 
proofs of bis skill, that Prince Waldeck, speaking in bis 
commendation to King William, declared, That he saw 
more into the art of war in a day, than some generals in 
many years.” 

It'is to*be observed, that King William commanded this 
year in Ireland ; which was the reason of the Earl of Marl- 
borough’s being at the head of the English troops in Hol- 
land ; where he laid the foundation of that fame among 
foreigners, which he afterwards extended all over Europe. 

The following year King James having withdrawn him- 
self from Ireland, the earl, who would never appear in the 
field against that monarch, accepted the command of a 
body of English forces, destined to act in conjunction with 
the German and Dutch auxiliaries in ^reducing Cork, and 
some other places of much importance ; in all which he 
shewed such uncommon abilities, that, on bis first appear- 
ance at court, after his return. King William was pleased to 
say, “ That he knew no man so lit for a general who had 
seen so few campaigns.” 

Yet all these services did not binder his being disgraced 
in a very sudden manner, in 1691 ; for, being in waiting at 
court, as lord of the bed-chamber, and having introduced 
to his majesty Lord George Hamilton, be was soon followed 
to bis own house by that nobleman, with this short and 
surprising message, " That the king had no farther occa- 
sion for his services the more surprising, as bis majesty 
just before, had not discovered the least coldness or dis- 
pleasure towards him. The cause of this disgrace is not 
even at present known ; but is supposed to have proceeded 
from his too close attachment to the interest of the Prin- 
cess Anne, whom the king and queen wished to keep in 
a state gf dependence upon them ; but the Earl of Marl- 
borough and his countess exerted their interest so effectually, 
that £5000 per annum was settled by parliament on the 
princess, which gave great offence to their majesties. 

This strange and unexpected blow was followed by an 
event of a more extraordinary nature ; for the earl and se- 
veral other noblemen were committed to the Tower, upon a 
false charge of high treason. The accusation was grounded 
upon a paper, said to have been an association entered into, 
and signed by, these peers, against the government ; but, 
upon examining the paper and the evidences closely at the 
council-board, the whole was discoverpd to be a forgery ; 
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/he lords were released, and the matter ended in a proseoa* 
tioQ on their parts of the offenders, who were set in the 
pillory, and pablicly whipped. 

After Queen Mary’s death, when the interest of the two 
courts were brought to a better agreement, King William 
thought lit to recai the Earl of Marlborough to his privy- 
council; and, in June 1698, appointed him gevemor* to 
the Duke of Gloucester, with this extraordinary compliment, 
** Make him but what you are, and my nephew will be all 
I wish to see him.” 

The earl discharged the important duty of governor to 
the young prince in a manner equally satisfactory to the 
king and the nation ; and great hopes were conceived of 
the promising genius of the royal pupil, when be was 
seized with a fever, occasioned by his overheating himself 
on his birthday, th€; 24th of July 1700, and on the 89tb 
it took him off, in the 11th year of his age. His highness 
was the last prince of the British line, and the fourtii and 
only surviving child of the Princess Anne. After the death 
of his mother, the crown, by the act of succession, descended, 
in consequence of his death, to the illustrious bouse of 
Hanover. 

Soon after the death of the Duke of Gloucester, King 
William made the Earl of Marlborough commander in 
chief of the British forces in Holland, and ambassador ex- 
traordinary to tlie States General ; and this was one of the 
last marks of honour the earl received from King William, 
except the recommendation <of his Lordship to the Princess 
Anne, a little before his death, as the most proper person to 
be trusted with the command of the army which was U' 
protect the liberty of Europe. 

In March, 1702, about a week after the king’s death, he 
was elected knight of the most noble order of the garter ; 
and soon after declared captain-general of all her piajesty’s 
forces in England and abroad ; upon which he was immedi- 
ately sent over to the Hague, with the same character 
that he had the year before. His stay in Holland was very 
short, only just long enough to give the States General the 
necessary assurance of his royal mistress’s sincere inten- 
tion to pursue the plan that had formerly been settled. 
The States concurred with him in all that he proposed, and 
made him captain-general of all their forces, with an ap- 
pointment of 100,000 florins per annum. 

On bis return to England ne found the Queen's councu 
already divided ; some oarrving the war on as 
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auxiliaries only ; others, for declaring against France ana 
Spain immediately, and so becoming principals at once. 
The Earl of Marlborough joined with the latter; and these 
carrying their point, war was declared upon the 4lli of 
May, 1702, and approved afterwards, by parliament, ^hough 
the Dutcl! at that lime had not declared. 

The Earl took the command on the 20th of Juqe ; and, 
discerning that the States were made uneasy by the places 
which the enemy held on the frontiers, he began with 
attacking and reducing them. Accordingly, in this single 
campaign, he made himself master of the castles ol Graven- 
brocck and Wmrts ; the towns of Venlo, Riiremond, and 
Stevenswmrt ; together with the city and citadel of Liege; 
which last was taken sword in hand. 

These advantages wore considerable, &nd acknow ledged as 
such by the Stales ; hut they were likely to have been ot 
a very short date; for the army separating in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liege on the 3rd of November, the earl was 
taken the next day, in his passage by water, by a small 

e of thirty men from the garrison at Gueldres ; but it 
j towards night, and the earl with great composure 
presenting to the commanding oflicer of the detachment aa 
old pass, w'hich had been given to his brother, General Chur- 
chill, hut which was now out of date, he was sulTered to pro- 
cud, and arrived safe at the Hague, where they were in the 
utmost consternation at the accident which had befallen him. 

The winter approaching, the ’earl embarked fur England, 
and arrived in London on the 28th of November, The 
queen had been complimented some lime before, by both 
houses of parliament, on Uie success of her arms in Flan- 
ders ; in consequence of which there had been a public 
thanksgiving on the 4th of November, when her majesty 
went in great state to St. Paul’s. 

Soon after a committee of the House of Commons waited 
upon the earl with the thanks of the house ; and on the 2nd 
of December her majesty declared her intention in council, 
of creating his Lordship a duke ; which she soon after did, 
by the title of Marquis of Blandford, and Duke of Marl- 
borough. She likewise added a pension of £5000 per an- 
num out of the post-odice during her own life ; and sent a 
message to the House of Commons, signifying her desire 
that they would extend the pension by act of parliament, 
in the same manner as she had done the title to him and 
hU heirs male ; but with this th^p house would not complyi 
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ooDtenting tbemselves, in their addresses to the qaeeo, with 
applauding' her manner of rewarding public services, but 
declaring their inability to make such a precedent for alien- 
ating the revenue of the crown. 

He was on the point of returning to Holland, when, on 
the 20th of February, 1703, his only son, the Marquis' of 
Blandford, died at Cambridge, at the age of eighteen. This 
afflicting accident did not, however, long retard his grace : 
but he passed over to Holland, and arrived at the Hague on 
the 17th of March. 

The nature of this work will not suffer us to relate all 
the military exploits in which the Duke of Marlborough 
was engaged ; it is sufficient to say, that, numerous as they 
were, they were all successful. The French had a great 
army this year in Flanders, in the Low Countries, and in 
that part of Germany which the Elector of Cologn had 
pat into their hands ; and prodigious preparations were 
made under the most experienced commanders : but the 
vigilance and activity of the duke baffled them all. 

When the campaign was over, his grace went to Dussel* 
dorp, to have an interview with the Archduke Charles, 
who had just taken the title of Charles 111, King of Spain ; 
be made him a present of a rich sword from his side, at the 
same time highly complimenting him on bis great military 
reputation. The Duke then accompanied the Spanish mo- 
narch to the Hague, and after a very short stay came over to 
England. 

He arrived on the 13th of October, 1703; and, soon 
after. King Charles HI. came likewise over to England, 
and arrived at Spithead on the 26th of December; upon 
which the dukes of Somerset and Marlborough were im- 
mediately sent to receive and conduct him to Windsor. 

In the beginning of January, 1704, the States' General 
desired leave of her majesty for his grace of Marlborough 
to come to the Hague ; which being granted, his grace 
embarked on the fifteenth, and passed over to Rotterdam. 
He went from thence immediately to the Hague, where be 
communicated to the pensionary his sense of the necessity 
there was of attempting something the next campaign for 
the relief of the Emperor of Germany, Charles VI. whose 
affairs, at this time, were in the utmost distress, having the-* 
Bavarians on one side, and the Hungarian malecontents on 
the other, making ^ursions to the very gates of Vienna, 
while his whole force scayoely enabled him to maintain • 
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defensive war. This scheme being approved of, and the 
plan of it being adjusted, the duke retnrned to England on 
the 14th of February. 

When the measures were properly settled at home, the 
duke, on the 8th of April, 1704, embarked for Holland ; 
where, staying about a month to adjust the necessary steps, 
he began tfis march towards the heart of Germany, and 
after a conference held with Prince Eugene of Savoy and 
Prince Louis of Baden, he arrived before the strong^entrench- 
ments of the enemy at Schellenburg, very unexpectedly, 
on the 21st of June ; and, after an obstinate and bloody 
battle, he entirely routed them. It was on this occasion 
that the emperor wrote the duke a letter with his own 
hand, acknowledging bis great services, and offering him 
the title of a prince of the empire, \(bicb he modestly 
declined, till the queen afterwards commanded him to accept 
of it. 

The dnke made the best advantage of his success, and 
having advanced with the confederate army within a league 
of Augsburg, where the Elector of Bavaria was securely 
encamped under the cannon of that city, his grace so 
effectually cut off his communication with his electoral 
dominions, that seeing his subjects left to the mercy of the 
confederate army, he had accually agreed with the Dnke 
of Marlborough to sign a treaty of peace, and abandon the 
French interest, when he received (he news that Marshal 
Tallard, who commanded the French army, was on the 
point of joining him, which he “did soon sffter ; and (his 
change of affairs brought on the famous battle of Hoch> 
stedt (a town near the village of Blenheim ;) it was fought 
on the 13th of August, 1704, and the confederate army, 
under the command of Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough, gained a complete victory over the French 
and the Bavarians. More than 10,000 French and Bava* 
riaus were killed in this memorable battle; near 10,000 
were wounded, or drowned in the Danube; Marshal Tal- 
lard, the commander in chief of the French forces, was 
taken prisoner, and with him 13,000 of the combined 
army ; 100 pieces of cannon, 24 mortars, 129 colours, 171 
standards, 17 pair of kettle-drums, 3600 tents, 34 coaches, 
300 mules laden with provisions, ammnnation, and baggage, 
^two bridges of boats, and fifteen barrels and eight casks of 
silver, were the spoils of the day. But what is still more 
remarkable, the victors lost only 4500 men killed, and 
about 8000 wounded or taken prisoners. This battle is 

Q * 
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getierally styled in history the battle of Blenheim ; though 
it is sometimes called that of Hochstedt. 

After this glorious action, by which the empire was 
saved, and the whole electorate of Bavaria conquered, the 
duke continued his pursuit till he forced the French to 
repass the Rhine. Then Prince Lonis of Badeq laid siege 
to Landau, while the duke and Prince Eugene covered it ; 
bat it Was not taken till the I2th of November. The duke 
made a tour also to Berlin ; and, by a short negotiation, ' 
suspended the disputes between the King of Prussia and 
the Dutch, by which he gained the good will of both 
parties. 

When the campaign was over he returned to Holland, 
and on the 14th of December arrived in England. He 
brought over with (lim Marshal Tallard, and 26 other offi- 
cers of dintinction, and the colours : which, by her majesty’s 
order, were put up in Westminster Hall. 

He was received by the queen and her royal consort with 
the highest marks of esteem, and had the solemn thanks of 
both houses of parliament. Besides this, the commons 
addressed her majesty to perpetuate the memory of this 
victory; which she did, by granting Woodstock, with the 
hundred ofWootton, to him and his heirs for ever. This 
was confirmed by an act of parliament, which passed on 
the 14th of March following, with this remarkable clause, 

“ That they should be held by the duke and his heirs, on 
condition of tendering to tfie queen, her heirs, and success- 
sots, on the 2nd of August, every year, for ever, at the 
Castle of Windsor, a standard with three jleurs de lis, the 
arms of France, painted thereon.” 

The comptroller of the queen’s works was likewise ordered 
to build a magnificent palace for the duke in Woodstock 
Park, which was called Blenheim House, and is now a 
standing memorial of the general’s and the natidn’s glory, 
acquired by one of the most celebrated victories in the 
annals of Europe. 

On the 6th of January the duke was sumptusouly enter- 
tained by the city of- London ; and on the 8tb of February 
the commons addressed the queen to testify their thanks 
for the treaty which the duke had concluded with the 
court of Berlin, by which a large body of Prussian troops 
were sent to the assistgpee of the Duke of Savoy. * 

The next year, 17^ the duke went over to Holland in 
March, with a ^sign to execute some great schemes 
Which he bad beMTprojerAing in the winter. The campaign 
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was attended with some successes, which would have made 
a considerable figure in a campaign under any other geue- 
ral, but are scarcely worth mentioning where the Duke of 
Marlborough commanded. He could not carry into exe> 
cution his main project, on account of the impedimer ts he 
met with iQrom the allies, and, in this respect, was greatly 
disappointed. 

The season fmr action being over, be made a tour to the 
courts of Vienna, Berlin, and Hanover. At the first of 
these be acquired the entire confidence of the new em- 
peror, Joseph I. who presented him with the principality 
of Mindelheim ; at the second, be renewed the contract for 
the Prussian forces ; and at the third, be restored a perfect 
harmony, and adjusted every thing to the elector’s satisfac- 
tion. After this he returned to the Jiagne, and towards 
the close of the year embarked for, and arrived safe in 
England. 

Upon the 7th of January, 1706, the House of Commons 
came to a resolution to thank bis grace of Marlborough, 
as well for his prudent negotiations as for his great military 
services ; but notwithstanding this, it very soon appeared 
that there was a strong party formed against the war, and 
steps were taken to censure and disgrace the conduct of 
the duke. 

All things being concerted for rendering the campaign 
of this year more successful than the former, the duke, in 
the beginning of April, embarkqd for Holland, and, after 
several inferior advantages, he gained a complete victoiy 
over the Duke of Bavaria and Marshal Villeroy, at the 
village of Ramillies, on the 13th of May, being Whitsunday. 
The duke was twice in the utmost danger in this action, 
once by a fall from his horse, and a second time by a cannon 
shot, which took off the bead of Colonel Bingfield, as he 
was holding the stirrup for bis grace to remount. 

The French and the Bavarians lost several thousand men, 
besides 6000 taken prisoners, with great part of their artil- 
lery and baggage ; me loss of the allies was very inconside- 
rable ; and this victory is known in history by the title of 
the battle of Ramillies. 

The advantages gained by this victory were so far 
improved by the vigilance and wisdom of the duke, that 
*Loovian, Brussels, Mechlin, and even Ghent and Broge^ 
submitted to King Charles III. of Spain without a stroke 
and Oudenard surrendered upon the first summons. The 
city of Antwerp followed this example, find thus, in the 
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iiLort space of a fortnight, the dnke reduced atl Brabant, 
md the Riarquisate of the Holy Empire, to the obedience 
of King Charfes. He afterwards took the towns of Ostend, 
Menin, Dendennonde, and ^th. 

The forces of the allies, after this glorious campaign, 
being abeat to separate, bis grace, on the 7th October, 
went to tbe Hague ; where the proposals which France 
had made for peace, contained in a letter from the Elector 
of Bavaria to the Duke of Marlborough, were communi- 
cated to tbo ministers of the allies ; after which bis grace 
embarked for England. 

He arrived at London on the 8th of November; and 
though at this time there was a party formed against him 
at court, yet tbe great services be had done tbe nation, and 
the personal esteeoQ the queen always had for him, procured 
him a universal good reception. 

Tbe House of Commons, in their address to the queen, 
Moke of the success of the campaign in general, and of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s share in particular, in the strongest 
terms possible ; and, the day after, unanimously voted him 
their thanks ; and the lords did the same. They went still 
farther ; for on the 17th of December they addressed the 
queen for leave to bring in a bill, to settle the duke’s 
honours upon the male and female issue of bis daughters. 
This was granted ; and Blenheim House, with tbe manor of 
Woodstok, was, after the decease of the duchess, upon 
whom they were settled in, jointure, entailed in tbe same 
manner with tbe honours. 

Two days after this, the standards and colours taken at 
Ramillies being carried in state through the city, in order 
to be bung up in Guildhall, bis g^ace of Marlborough was 
invited to dine with the lord mayor, which he accordingly 
did. 

The last day of the year was appointed for ‘'a general 
thnnksgiviag ; and her majesty went in state to St. Paul’s ; 
in which there was this singularity observed, that it was 
the second thanksgiving within the year. 

On the 17th of January, 1707, the House of Commons 
presented an address to the queen, in which they signified, 
that as her majesty bad built tbe bouse of Blenheim to 
perpetuate the memory of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
services ; and, as tbe House of Lords had ordered a bill foi^ 
continaing his honours ; ih they were disirous to make 
some provision for the more honourable support of his 
dignity. In oonseqi|||M« of this, and o.^ the queen’s answer. 
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the pension of £5000 per aannm from the post-office was 
settled in the manner the qneen bad formerly desired of 
another House of Comaaons, who happened not to be in 
quite so good a temper. 

These points adjusted, his grace made haste to reti rn to 
bis charge, it being thought necessary he should acquaint 
the foreign ministers at the Hague, that the Queen ot 
Great Britain would hearken to no proposals of peace 
but what would firmly secure the general tranquillity or 
Europe. 

The campaign of the year 1707 prored the most barren 
one he ever made ; which was chiefly owing to a failure on 
the part of the allies, who began to flag in supporting the 
common cause. Nor did things go on more to his mind at 
home ; for, upon his return to England, after the campaign 
was over, be found that the fire which he suspected the 
year before bad broken out in bis absence ; that the queen 
had a female favourite, who was in a fair way of mpplanung 
the duchess; and that she listened to the insinuations of a 
statesman who was no friend to him. He is said to have 
borne all this with firmness and patience, though be easily 
saw to what it tended ; and he went to Holland, as usual, 
early in the spring of the year 1708, arriving at the Hague 
on the 19th of March. 

The ensuing canmaign was carried on by the duke, in 
conjunction with Prince Eugene, with such prodigious 
success, that the French king thought fit, in the beginning 
of the year 1709, to set on foot a negotiation for peace. 

The House of Commons this year gave an uncommon 
testimony of their respect for the Duke of Marlborongb ; for, 
besides addressing the queen, they, on the 22nd of January, 
1709, unanimously voted thanks to bis grace, and ordered 
them to be transmitted to him abroad by the speaker. 

His grace returned to England on the 26th of February ; 
and on bis first appearance in the House of Lords, received 
the thanks of that august assembly. His stay was so very 
short, that we need not dwell upon what passed in the win- 
ter. It is sufficient to say, that they who feared tlie dan- 
gerous effects of those artful proposals France bad been 
making for tbe conclusion of a general peace, were also ci 
opinion that nobody was so capable of setting their danger 
in a true light in Holland as his grace of Marlborongb. 
This induced the queen to send him thither the latter end 
of March, in the c‘'nracter of her plenipotentiary; which 
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oontribated not a little to the enemy’s disappointment, by 
defeating all their projects. 

Marshal Villars commanded the French army in the 
tampaign of the year T709 ; and Lonis XIV. expressed no 
mall hopes of him, in saying, a little before the opening of 
it, that Villars was never beaten.” However, the siege 
of Tonrnay, and the battle of Malplaquet, convibced •tnat 
monarch that Villars that was not invincible. 

Tonrnay surrendered to the allies on the 30th of July 
and on the’lllh of September following was fought the 
battle of Blaregnies, or Malplaquet, near Mens; the allies 
were commanded by the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, and the French by the famous Marshals of France, 
Villars and Bonders. Each army consisted of about 10p,000 
of the best troops evpr seen in Europe ; and after a most 
obstinate engagement, in which the allies had every diffi> 
culty to surmount, from the advantageous situation of the 
French army, they penetrated their entrenchments, and 
obliged the enemy to retreat; but this victory cost th- 
allies very dear, for they lost 20,000 men. However, when 
the news arrived in England, the honour of gaining the day 
was thought so great, that the city of London renewed their 
congratulatory addresses to the queen ; and her mqjesty in 
council, on the 3rd of October following, ordered the procla- 
mation for a general thanksgiving. 

The Duke of Marlborough came to St. James’s on the 
10th of November, and soon after received the thanks of 
both bouses ; and the qneen^ as if desirous of an occasion 
to shew her kindness to bis grace, appointed him lord-lieu- 
tenant and custos rotnlornm of the county of Oxford. But 
amidst these honours, preferments, and favours, the dnke 
was really chagrined to the last degree. He perceived that 
the French intrigues began to prevail both in England and 
Holland ; the affair of Or. Sacheverel bad thrown, the na- 
tion into a ferment ; and the queen was not only estranged 
from the Duchess of Marlborough, but had taken such a 
dislike to her, that she seldom appeared at court. 

In the beginning of the year 1710 the French set on 
foot a new negotiation for a peace, which was commonly 
distinguished by the title of the treaty of Gertrudenburgb. 
The States General, upon this, having shewn an inclination 
to enter into conferences with the French plenipotentiaries, 
the House of Commons immediately framed an address to 
the qnecn, that she would ^ pleased to send the Dnke of 
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Marlborough over to the Hague ; with which request hci 
majesty complied ; and towards the latter end of February 
his grace went to the Hague, where he met with Prince 
Eugene, and soon after set out with him for the army^ 
which was assembled in the neighbourhood of Tonrnay. 

This campaign was very successful, many towns being 
taken and fortresses reduced : notwithstanding which, when 
the duke came over to England, about the middle of De- 
cember, be found his interest declining, and bis services 
set at nought. The negotiations for peace were carried on 
during a great part of the summer ; but in July the French 
and the Dutch ministry broke off the treaty : all the other 
preliminaries bad been settled, when the Dutch insisted 
that the French king should take upon himself to compel 
his grandson Philip to cede the throne of Spain to 
Charles HI. and not leave the allies engaged in a war with 
Spain. This the French would not agree to, and thus the 
negotiations came to nothing. 

In the month of August the queen began the great 
change in her ministry, by removing the Earl of Sunder- 
land from being Secretary of State : the Lord Treasurer 
Godolphiii was likewise removed. 

Upon the meeting of the parliament, no notice was 
taken in the addresses of the Duke of Marlborough’s suc- 
cess ; an attempt, indeed, was made to procure him the 
thanks of the House of Peers, but it was eagerly opposed by 
the Duke of Argyle. His grace vas kindly received by the 
queen, who seemed desirous to have him live upon good 
terms with her new ministry ; but this was thought imprac- 
ticable ; and it was every day expected that be would lay 
down his commission. He did not do this; but he carried 
the golden key, the ensign of the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
dignity, oq 4hc 9lh of January, 1711, to the queen, and re- 
signed all her employments with great duty and submission. 
With the same tirmness and composure he consulted the 
necessary measures for the next campaign with those whom 
he knew to be no friends of his ; and treated all parties 
with candour and respect. 

There is no doubt that the duke felt some inward dis- 
quiet, though he shewed no outward concern, at least for 
^himself ; but when the Earl of Galway was indecently 
treated in the House of Lords, the Duke of Marlborough 
Could not help saying, it was somewhat strange, that gene- 
rals, who had acted according to the best of tbeir under- 
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Btandiogs, and had lost their limbs in the service, shoald be 
examned like offenders, abunt insignibcant things. 

An exteiibr civility, in court language styled a good on* 
derstanding, being established between the duke and the 
new ministry, the duke went over to the Hague, to prepare 
for the next campaign, which, at the same time, he kflew 
would be his last. He exerted himself in an uncommon 
manner, and it was attended with the usual success. 

There was, in this campaign, a continued trial of skill 
between the Duke of Marlborough and Marshal Villars ; 
and, as great a general as the latter 'was, be was obliged at 
length to submit to the former. 

The duke embarked for England when the campaign was 
over, and came to ^ndon upon the 8th of November. He 
shewed some caution in bis manner of coming; for hap> 
pening to land the very night of Queen Elizabeth’s in- 
augurations, when great rejoicings were intended by the 
populace, he continued very prudently at Greenwich, and 
the next day waited on the queen at Hampton Court, who 
received him graciously. He was visited by the ministers, 
and visited them ; but be did not go to council, because a 
negotiation for peace was then on the carpet upon a basis 
which he did by no means approve. 

He acquainted her majesty, in tlie audience he bad at 
his arrival, that be could not concur in the measures of 
tnose who directed her councils, so he would not distract 
them by a fruitless opposition t yet finding himself at- 
tacked in the House of Lords, and loaded with the ini- 
putaticm of having protracted the war, he vindicated bis 
conduct and character with great dignity and spirit ; and in 
a most pathetic speech appealed to the queen his mistress, 
who was there incognito^ for the falsehood of that imputa- 
tion ; dedaring that he was as much for a peqoe as anv 
maa, provided it was such a peace as might be expected 
from a war undertaken on so just motives, and carried on 
with uninterrupted success. 

l%is had a great effect on that august assembly, and 
perhaps made some impression on the queen ; but, at the 
same time, it gave such an edge to the resentment of his 
enemies, who were then in power, that they resolved, at all 
events, to remove him. Those who were thus resolved 
to divest him of bis commission, found themselves under a 
ecessity to engage .thq|peen to take it from him. This 
necessity arose chtofly from Prince Eugene’s being expectev 
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to come over with a commission from the emperor ; an(( 
to give some colour to it, an enquiry was promoted in the 
House cf Commons, to fix a very high imputation on the 
duke, as if he had put very large sums of public money 
into his pocket. When a question to this purpose had 
been carried, the queen, by a letter conceived in very 
obscure tertns, acquainted him with her having no farther 
occasion for his service, and dismissed him from all his 
employments. 

He \^as from this lime exposed to the most painful perse- 
cution. On the one hand, he was attacked by the clamours 
of the populace, and by those licentious writers who are 
always ready to espouse the quarrels of a ministry, and to 
insult without mercy those they can ii^sult with impunity. 
On the other hand, a prosecution was cpmnienced against 
him by Ihe attorney-general, for applying public money to 
bis private use; and the workmen employed in building 
Ulenheim House, though set at work by the crown, were 
encouraged to sue his grace for the money that was due to 
them. All his actions were also shamefully misrepresented. 

These difficulties, joined to his grief for the death of 
the Earl of Godolphin, inclined his grace to gratify his 
enemies by a voluntary exile. Accordingly, he embarked 
at Dover upon the I4th of November, 1712; and landing 
at Ostend, went from thence to Antwerp, and so on to Aix 
la Chapelle, being every where received with the honours 
due to his high rank and merit. The Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough also attended her Lord in all bis journeys, and par- 
ticularly in his visit to the principality of Mindelheim, 
which was given him by the emperor, and exchanged for 
another at the peace, which was made while the duke was 
abroad. 

The conclusion of that peace was so far from restoring 
any harmony among the several parties of Great Britain, 
that it widened their differences exceedingly ; insomuch 
that the chiefs, despairing of safety in the way they were 
in, are said to have secretly invited the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough back to England. Be that as it may, it is very cer- 
tain that the duke took a resolution of returning a little 
before the queen’s death ; and, landing at Dover, came to 
London upon the 4th of August, 1714. 

• He was received with all possible demonstrations of joy 
by those who (upon the demise of the queen, which hap- 
pened upon the first of that month) were entrusted with 
the government; mid i:pon the arrjval of King George 1. 
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was particularly distinguished by acts of royal favour ; for 
he was again declared captain-general and commander-in- 
chief of all his majesty’s land forces, colonel of the first 
regiment of foot guards, and master of the ordnance. 

His advice was of great use in concerting those measures 
by which the rebellion in the year 1715 was crushed, and 
this was his last effort in respect to public afi^irs ; tor his 
infirmities increasing with his years, he retired from busi- 
ness, and spent the greatest part of his time, during tlie 
remainder of his life, at one or other of his country houses. 

His death happened on the i6tb of June, 1722, at Windsor 
Lodge ; and his corpse, upon the 9tb of August following, 
was interred with the highest solemnity in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Besides the Marquis of Blandford, whom we have already 
mentioned, his grace had four daughters, who married into 
the best families of the kingdom. 


COLONEL JAMES GARDINER, 

BV DR. DODDRIDGE. 

Colonel James Gardiner was the son of Captain 
Patrick Gardiner, of the family of Torwood Head, by 
Mrs. Mary Hodge, of the family of Gladsmuir. The cap* 
tain, who was master of a handsome estate, served many 
years in the army of King William and Queen Anne, and 
died abroad with the British forces in Germany, quickly 
after the battle of Hochstedt, through the fatigues he under- 
went in the duties of that celebrated campaign. He had a 
company in the regiment of foot once conlmanded by 
Colonel Hodge, his valiant brother-in-law, who was slain 
at the bead of that regiment, at the battle of Steenkirk, 
which was fought in the year 1692. 

Mrs. Gardiner, our colonel’s mother, was a lady of a very 
vauable character ; but it pleased God to exercise her with 
very uncommon trials ; for she not only lost her husband 
and' her brother in the service of their country, as before 
related, but also her eldest son, Mr. Robert Gardiner, On 
the day which completed the 16th year of his age, at tlie 
siege of Naraur^n 1695. But there is great reason to 
believe God blenira these various and heavy alHictions, as 
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>lie means of forming her to that eminent degree of piety, 
#hich will render her memory honourable, as long as it 
tontinues. 

Her second son, the worthy person of whom we are aow 
io give an account, was born at Carriden, in Lin itbgowshire, 
on the lOth of January, A. D. 1688; the memorable year 
of that glorious Revolution, which be justly esteemed 
among the happiest of all events. So that when he was 
slain in the defence of those liberties which God then by so 
gracious a providence rescued from utter destruction, on 
the 21st of September, 1745, he was aged fifty-seven years, 
eight months, and eleven days. 

Few remarkable things are on record concerning the early 
years of bis life, only that his mother took care to instruct 
him, with great tenderness and affection, hi the principles of 
true Christianity. He was also trained up in human litera- 
ture at the school at Linlithgow, where he made a very con- 
siderable progress in the languages. The good effects of 
bis mother’s prudent and exemplary care were not so con- 
spicuous as sue wished and hoped, in the younger part of 
her sod’s life ; yet there is great reason to believe they were 
not entirely lost. 

Could his mother, or a very religious aunt (of whose good 
instructions and exhortations be has often spoken with 
pleasure) have prevailed, he would not have thought of a 
military life ; from which it is no wonder these ladies endea- 
voured to dissuade him, considering the mournful exper ences 
they had of the dangers attending it, and the dear relatives 
they bad lost already by it. But it suited his taste; and 
the ardour of his spirit, animated by the persuasions of a 
friend who greatly urged it, was not to be restrained. Nor 
will the reader wonder, that thus excited and supported, it 
easily overbore their tender remonstrances, when he knows 
tliat this lively youth fought three duels before he attained 
to the stature of a man ; in one of which, when ne was but 
eight years old, he received from a boy much older than 
himself, a wound in his right cheek, the scar of which was 
always very apparent. The false sense of honour which in- 
stigated him to it, might seem indeed something excusable 
in those unripened years, and considering the profession of 
his father, brother, and uncle ; but he has often mentioned 
■^his rashness with that regret which the reflection would 
naturally give to so wise and good a man in the maturity 
of life. And after his remarkable conversion, be once de- 
clined accepting a challenge, with this calm and truly great 
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reply, which in a man of his experienced bravery was ex- 
ceeding graceful : “ I fear sinning, though you know I do 
not fear fighting.” 

He served first as a cadet, which must have been very 
early : ‘ and then at fourteen years old he bore an ensign’s 
commission in a Scotch regiment in the Dutch service > in 
which he continued till the year 1702, when he received an 
ensign’s commission from Queen Anne, which he bore in 
the battle of Hamillies, being then in the nineteenth year 
of bis age. In this ever-memorable action he received a 
wound in bis month by a musket-ball, which has often been 
reported to be the occasion of bis conversion ; but that 
report was a mistaken one. However, as some very re- 
markable circumstances attended this affair, 1 shall be more 
particular in narrating it. 

Our young ofiicer was a party of the forlorn hope, and 
was commanded on what seemed almost a desperate service 
•—to dispossess the French of the churchyard at Ramillies, 
where a considerable number of them were posted to re- 
markable advantage. They succeeded much better than 
was expected ; and it may well be supposed, that Mr. 
Glardiner, who had before been in several encounters, and 
had the view of making his fortune to animate the natural 
intrepidity of his spirit, was glad of such an opportunity of 
signalizing himself. Accordingly, he had planted his 
colours on an advanced ground ; and while he was calling 
to his men (probably in that horrid language which is so 
peculiar a disgrace to our soldiery, and so absurdly common 
in such articles of extreme danger) he received a shot into 
his mouth ; which, without beating out any of his teeth, 
or touching the fore part of his tongue, went through his 
neck, and came out about an inch and a half on the left 
side of the vertebrae. Not feeling at first the pain of the 
stroke, he wondered what was become of the bdil, and in 
the wildness of his surprise began to suspect be had 
swallowed it; but dropping soon after, be traced the 
passage of it by bis finger, when be could discover it no 
other way. 

This accident happened about five or six in the evening, 
on the 23rd day of May, in the year 1706 ; and the army 
pursuing its advantages against the French, without ever 
regarding the wounded (which was, it seems the Duke of 
Marlborough’s constant method) our young ofiicer lay all 
night in the field, agi^^d, as may well be supposed, with 
ft great variety of th4l||^s. But expecting to recover, his 
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mind was taken up with contriTances to secure his gold, o. 
which he had a good deal abowt him ; and he bad recourse 
to a very odd expedient, which proved successful. Expect* 
ing to be stripped, he first took out a handful of that 
clotted gore of which he was frequently obliged to clear 
his mouth;) or he would have been choked ; and putting 
it into his left hand, he took out his money (about nineteen 
pistoles) and shutting his band, and besmearing the back 
part of it with blood, be kept it in this position till the 
blood dried in such a manner that bis baud could not 
easily fall open, though any sudden surprise should happen, 
in which he might lose the presence of mind which that 
concealment otherwise would have required. 

In the morning the French, who were masters of that 
spot, though their forces were defeatechat some distance, 
came to plunder the slain ; and seeing him to appearance 
almost expiring, one of them was just applying a sword to 
his breast, to destroy the little remainder of life ; when in 
the critical moment, upon which all the extraordinary 
events of such a life as his afterwards proved were sus- 
pended, a cordelier, who attended the plunderers, inter- 
posed, taking him by bis dress for a Frenchman, and said. 

Do not kill that poor child.” Our young soldier heard 
all that passed, though he was not able to speak one word ; 
and, opening bis eyes, made a sign for something to drink. 

They gave him a sup of some spiritous liquor, which 
happened to be at band ; by which he said he found a more 
sensible refreshment than be could remember from any 
thing be bad tasted either before or since. Then signify- 
ing to the friar to lean down his ear to his mouth, be em- 
ployed the first efforts of his feeble breath, in telling him 
(what, alas ! was a contrived falsehood) that he was nephew 
to the governor of Huy, a neutral town in the neighbour* 
hood ; aifd that, if be could take any method of conveying 
him thither, he did not doubt but his uncle would liberally 
reward him. He had indeed a friend at Huy, from whom 
he expected a kind reception ; but the relation was only 
pretended. On hearing this, they laid him on a sort of 
hand-barrow, and sent him by a file of musqueteers towards 
the place ; but the men lost their way, and got in a wood 
towards the evening, in which they were obliged to con- 
tinue all night. The poor patient’s wound being still un- 
dressed, it is not to bo wondered that by this time' it raged 
violently. The anguish of it engaged him earnestly to beg 
Uiat they would either kill him oulrighf or leave him there 
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to die, without the torture of any farther motion ; and in- 
deed they were obliged to rest for a considerable time, on 
account of their own weariness. Thus he spent the second 
night in the open air, without any thing more than a com- 
mon bandage to staunch the blood. He has often men- 
tioned it as a most astonishing providence, that *he did 'not 
bleed to death ; which, under Glod, he ascribed to the 
remarkable coldness of these two nights. 

Judging *it quite unsafe to attempt carrying him to Huy, 
from whence they were now several miles distant, his con- 
voy took him early in the morning to a convent in the 
neighbourhood, where he was hospitably received, and 
treated with great kindness and tenderness. But the cure 
of his wound was committed to an ignorant barber-surgeon, 
who lived near the house ; the best shift that could then be 
made at that time, when it might easily be supposed persons 
of ability in their profession had their bands full of em- 
ployment. The tent which this artist applied was almost 
like a peg driven into the wound ; and gentlemen of skill 
and experience, when they came to hear of the manner in 
which be was treated, wondered how he could possibly 
survive such management. But by the blessing of God on 
these applications, rough as they were, he recovered in a 
few months. The lady abbess, who called him her son, 
treated him with the affection and care of a mother ; and 
he always declared that every thing which he saw within 
these walls was conducted 'with the strictest decency and 
decorum. He received a great many devout admonitions 
from the ladies there ; and they would fain have persuaded 
him to acknowledge what they thought of so miraculous a 
deliverance, by embracing the catholic faith, as they were 
pleased to call it. But they could not succeed : for though 
DO religion lay near bis heart, yet he had too maqh of the 
spirit of a gentleman, lightly to change that form of religion 
which he wore, as it were, loose about him ; as well as too 
much good sense to swallow those monstrous absurdities of 
popery, which immediately presented themselves to him, 
unacquainted as he was with the niceties of the controversy. 
When his liberty was regained by an exchange of prison- 
ers, and bis health thoroughly established, be was far from 
rendering unto the Lord according to that wonderful display 
of divine mercy which be bad experienced. 

Little is known of the R^^nlars of those wild, thought- 
less, and wretched yearr|Pjlbh lay between the 19th and 
thb 80lh of his life ; exc^f it be tha* be^freqaently ex- 
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perienced the divine goodness in renewed instances, parti- 
cnlarljr in preserving him in several hot military actions, 
in all of which he never received so much as a wound after 
this, forward as he was in tempting danger; and yet, that 
all these years were spent in an entire alienation from God, 
an^ an eager pursuit of animal pleasure, as his supreme 
good. Tlie series of criminal amours in which he was almost 
incessantly engaged during this time, must probably have 
afforded some remarkable adventures and occurrences ; but 
the memory of them is perished. 

Amidst all these pernicious wanderings from the paths 
of religion, virtue, and happiness, he approved himself so 
well in his military character, that he was made a lieu- 
tenant in that year namely, 1706 ; and very quickly after 
promoted to a cornet’s commission in Lprd Stair’s regiment 
of Scotch Greys ; and on the 31st of January, in the year 
1715, was made captain-lieutenant in Colonel Ker’s regi- 
ment of dragoons. He bad the honour of being known 
to the Earl of Stair some time before, and was made his 
aid-de-camp ; and when, upon bis Lordship’s being ap- 
pointed ambassador from his late majesty to the court of 
France, be made so splendid an entrance into Paris, Captain 
Gardiner was his master of the horse ; and a great deal of 
the care of that admirably well adjusted ceremony fell npon 
him ; so that be gained great credit by the manner in which 
he conducted it. Under the benign influences of his Lord- 
ship’s favour (which to the last^day of bis life be retained) 
a captain’s commission was procured for him (dated July 
22, in the year 1715) in the regiment of dragoons com- 
manded by Colonel Stanhope; and in the year 1717 he 
was advanced to the majority of that regiment: in which 
office he continued till it was reduced, on November the 
10th, 1718, when be was put out of commission. But then 
his majd^ty King George I. was so thoroughly apprised of 
his faithful and important services, that he gave him bis 
sign manual, entitling him to the first majority that should 
become vacant in any regiment of horse or dragoons, which 
happened about five years after to be in Croft’s regiment 
of dragoons, in which he received a commission, dated 
June the 1st, 1724; and on the 20th of July, the same 
year, he was made major of an old regiment, commanded 
by the Earl of Stair. 

We will now return to that period of his life which passed 
at Paris, the scene of such remarkable and important events. 
He continued several vears undec the roof of the brave and 
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generous Earl of Stair, to whom he endeavoured to approve 
himself by every instance of diligent and faithful service. 
And his lordship gave no inconsiderable proof of the de> 
pendence which he had upon him, when, in the beginning 
of the year 1715, he entrusted him with the important 
dispatches relating to the discovery, which, by ^ series of 
admirable polic}', he made of a design which the French 
king was tlien forming for invading Great Britain in favour 
of the Pfe]:ender ; in which the French apprehended they 
were so sore of success, that it seemed a point of friendship 
in one of the chief counsellors of that court to dissuade a 
dependant of his from accepting some employment under 
his Britannic majesty, when proposed by bis envoy there ; 
because it was said, that in less than six weeks there would 
be a revolution in f 9 .vonr of what they called the family of 
the Stuarts. The captain dispatched bis journey with the 
utmost speed ; a variety of circumstances happily concurred 
to accelerate it ; aud, considering bow soon the regiments 
which that emergency required were raised and armed, we 
shall esteem it a memorable instance, both of the most 
cordial zeal in the friends of the government, and of the 
gracious care of divine Providence over the house of Ha- 
nover, and the British liberties, so incomparably connected 
with its interest. 

While Captain Gardiner was in London, in one of the 
journeys he made upon this occasion, he with that frank- 
ness which was natural to ]iim> ai^d which in those days 
was not always under the most prudent restraint, ventured 
to predict, from what he knew of the bad state of the 
French king’s health, that he would not live six weeks. 
This was made known by some spies who were at St. 
James’s, and came to be reported at the court of Versailles; 
for he received letters from some friends at Paris, advising 
him not to retarn tbither,^ unless he could recnncil6 himself 
to a lodging in the Bastile. But be was soon free from that 
apprehension ; for before half that time was accomplished, 
Louis XiV. died ; and it is generally thought his death 
was hastened by a very accidental circumstance, which had 
some relation to the captain’s prophecy. For the last time 
he ever dined in public, which was a very little while after 
the report of it bad been made there, he happened to 
discover our British envoy among the spectators. The 
penetration of this illustrious person was too great, and his 
attachment to the interj|ri|pf his royal master too well known, 
not to render him veryffnigreeable to that crafty and tvran* 
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oical prince, whom God had so long suffered to be tlie 
disgrace of monarchy and the scourge of Europe. He at 
first appeared very languid, as indeed be was ; but on cr sb* 
ing bis eye upon the Earl of Stair, be affected to appear 
before bio) in a much better state of health than be really 
was ; and therefore, as if be bad been awakened on a sudden 
from some deep reverie, immediately put himself into an- 
erect posture, called up a laboured vivacity into bis counte- 
nance, and ate much more heartily than was by any means 
advisable, repeating it two or three times to a nobleman 
then in waiting, “ Metbinks 1 eat very well for a man who 
is to die so soon.” But this inroad upon that regularity of 
living which he had for some time observed, agreed so ill 
with him, that he never recovered this (Deal, but died in 
less than a fortnight. This gave occasion for some humor- 
rous people to say, that old Louis after all was killed by a 
Briton. But if this story be true, it might more properly be 
said that he fell by his own vanity. 

The captain quickly returned, and continued with small 
interruptions at Paris, at least till the year 1720. The earl’s 
favour and generosity made him easy in his affairs, though 
he was (as has been observed before) part of the time out 
of commission, by breaking the regiment to which be 
belonged, of which before he was major. This was in all 
probability the gayest part of of bis life, and the most cri- 
minal. Whatever wise and good examples be might find 
in the family where be had the honour to reside, it is cer 
tain that the French court during the regency of the- Duke 
of Orleans was one of tli« most dissolute under heaven. 
What, by a wretched abuse of language, have been called 
intrigues of love and gallantry, were so entirely to the 
major’s then degenerate taste, that if not the whole business, 
at least the*whole happine.ss of bis life consisted in them ; 
and ho had now too much leisure for one who was so prone 
to abuse it. His fine constitution, than which perhaps 
there was hardly ever a better, gave him great opportuni- 
ties of indulging himself in these excesses ; and his good 
spirits enabled him to pursue his pleasures of every kind in 
so alert and sprightly a manner, that multitudes envied him, 
and called him by a dreadful kind of compliment, “ Thn 
happy rake.” 

Yet still the checks of conscience, and some remaining 
principles of so good an education, would break in upon 
Ais must licentious hours; and when, some of his dissolute 
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companions were once congratulating him on his distin- 
fjuislieil felicity, a dog happened at that time to come info 
the room, he could not forbear groaning inwardly, and say- 
ing (o hiiusell, “ Oh, that I were that dog!” Such was then 
his happiness ; and such is that perhaps of hpadred^i niore, 
who bear themselves highest in the contempt of religion, 
and glory in that infamous' servitude which they efiect to 
call liberty. But these remonstrances of reason and con- 
science were in vain ; and, in short, he carried things so 
far, in this wretched part of his life, that some sober Eng- 
lish gentlemen, who made ho great pretences to religion, 
how agreeable soever he might have been to them on other 
accounts, rather declined than sought his company, as 
fearing they might have been ensnared and corrupted by it. 

Yet in these most abandoned days he was not fond of 
drinking. Indeed he never had any natural relish for that 
kind of intemperance, from which he used to think a manly 
pride might be sudicient to preserve persons of sense and 
spirit : as by it they gave op every thing that distinguishes 
them from the meanest of their species, or indeed from 
animals the most below it. So that if ever be fell into any 
excesses of this kind, it was merely out of complaisance to 
his company, and that be might not appear stiff and singu- 
lar. His frank, obliging, and generous temper, procured 
him many friends ; and those principled, which rendered 
him amiable to others, not being under the direction of true 
wisdom and piety, sometimes made him, in the ways of 
liviag.he pursued, more uneasy to himself than he might 
perhaps have been if he could entirely have outgrown them; 
especially as he was never a sceptic in his principles, but 
still retained a secret apprehension that natural and reveal- 
ed religion, though be did not much care to think of either, 
were founded in truth. And with this coliviction, his 
notorious violations of the most essential precepts of both, 
could not but occasion some secret misgivings of heart. 
His continual neglect of the great Author of his being; 
of whose perfections he could not doubt, and to whom 
he knew himself to be under daily and perpetual obliga- 
tions, gave him, in some moments of involuntary reflec- 
tion, inexpressible remocie; and this, at times, wrought 
upon him to such a degree that he resolved he woulti' 
attempt to pay him^aprae acknowledgments. Accordingly 
fur a few mornings did it; repeating in retirement soma 
passages out of tbe^^lms, and perhaps other Scriptures 
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which he still retained in his memury ; and owning, in a 
few strong words, the many mercies and deliverances be bad 
received, and the ill returns he bad made for them. 

But how readily soever be conld repeat such acknowledg- 
ments of the divine power, presence, and goodness, and 
own his follies and faults, he was stopt short by the re- 
mon^trances of his conscience as to <be flagrant absurdity 
of confessing sins be did not desire to forsake, and of 
pretending to praise God for his mercies, when he did not 
endeavour to live to bis service, and to behave* in such a 
manner as gratitude, if sincere, would plainly dictate. A 
model of devotion, where such sentiments made no part, 
his good sense could not digest; and the use of such 
language before a heart-searching God, merely as a hypo- 
critical form, while the sentiments of his soul were contrary 
to it, justly appeared to him such daring* profaneness, that, 
irregular as the state of bis mind was, the thought of it 
struck him with horror. He therefore determined to make 
no more attempts of this sort ; and was perhaps one of the 
first that deliberately laid aside prayer, f^rom some sense of 
God’s omniscience, and some natural principle of honour 
and conscience. 

These secret debates with himself, and inefiectual ofibrts, 
would sometimes return : but they wer? overborne, again 
and again, by the force of temptation ; and it is no wonder 
that in consequence of them bis heart grew yet harder. 
Nor was it softened or awakened by some very memorable 
deliverances, which at this time.he received. He was in 
extreme danger by a fall from bis horse, as he was riding 
post in the streets of Calais ; when going down a hill, the 
horse threw him over his head, and pitched over him, so 
that when he rose the beast lay beyond him, and almost dead. 
Yet, though he received not the least harm, it made no 
serious impression on his mind. In his return from Eng- 
land in the packet-boat, but a few weeks after the former 
accident, a violent storm that drove them np to Harwich, 
tossed them from thence for several hours, in a dark night, 
on the coast of Holland, and brought them into such ex- 
tremity, that the captain of the vessel urged him to go to 
prayers immediately, if he ever intended to do it at all ; 
for he concluded they would in a few minutes be at the 
•ttom of the sea. In this circumstance be did pray, and 
.oat very fervently too : and it was very remarkimle, that 
while he was crying to God for deliverance, th^wind fell, 
and quickly after they arrived at Calais. But th» niiyor 
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so little affected with what had befallen him, that wheo 
some of his gay friends, on bearing the story, rallied him 
•pon the e£Scacy of bis prayers, he excused himself from 
the scandal of being thought much in earnest, by saying 
that it was at midnight, an hour when his good mother 
and aunt were asleep ; or else he should have left that part 
«f the business to them*.” ' ' 

And now we are come to that astonishing part of his 
story, the accoant of his con\ ersion, which we give in the 
exact language of Dr. Doddridge, his biographer. 

This memorable event happened towards the middle of 
July, 1719, but 1 cannot be exact as to the day. The 
major had spent the evening (and, if I mistake not, it was 
the sabbath) in some gay company, and had an unhappy 
assignation with a married woman, of what rank or quality 
1 did not particularly enquire, whom he was to attend 
exactly at twelve. The company broke up about eleven ; 
end not judging it convenient to anticipate the time ap- 
pointed, be went into bis chamber to kill the tedious hour, 
perhaps with some amusing book, or some other way. But 
it very accidentally happened that be took up a religious 
book, which his good mother or aunt bad, witho'i i his 
knowledge, slipped into bis portmanteau. It was called, 
if I remember the title exactly. The Christian Soldier, or 
Heaven taken by Storm ; and was written by Mr. Thomas 
Watson. Guessing by the title of it, that be should find 
some phrases of his own profession spiritulized, in a manner 
which he thought might afford him some diversion, he re- 
solved to dip into it; but be took no serious notice of any 
thing he read in it : and yet, while this book was in his 
band, an impression was made upon his mind (perhaps God 
only knows how) which drew after it a train of the most im- 
portant and happy consequences. 

There is indeed a possibility, that while he jvas sitting 
in this attitude, and reading in this careless and profane 
manner, be might suddenly fall asleep, and only dream of 
what he apprehended be saw. But nothing can be more 
certain, than that, when he gave me this relation, he judged 
himself to have been as broad awake, during the whole 
time, as be ever was in any^^rt of his life ; and he men 
tinned it to me several times werwards as what undonbtedly 
passed, not only in bis imagination, but before his eyes. 

He thought be sawt^i unusual blaze of light fall on the 
book while be was reeding, which be at first imaginea 
might happen by v^e accident in the candle But lifting 
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np bis eyes, be apprebeoded, to bis extreme amazement, 
that there was before him, as it was suspended in the air, 
a visible, representation of the Lord Jesns Christ upon the 
cross, surronnded on all sides with a glory ; and was im- 
pressed as if a voice, or something equivalent to a voice, 
ha^ come, to him to this effect (for be was not confident as 
to the very words) “ 0 sinners I did I suffer this for thee, 
and are these the returns?” But whether this were an 
audible voice, or only a strong impression on his mind 
equally striking, he did not seem very confident, though, to 
the best of my remembrance, he rather judged it to be the 
former. Struck with so amazing a phenomenon as this, 
there remained hardly any life in him, so that be sunk 
down in the arm-chair in which be sat, and continued, be 
knew not exactly how long, insensible (which was one 
circumstance that made me several times take the liberty to 
suggest, that he might possibly be ail this while asleep); but 
however that were, be quickly after opened his eyes, and 
saw nothing more than usnal. 

“ It may easily be supposed be was in no condition to 
make any observation upon the time in which he bad re- 
mained in an insensible state. Nor did he throughout all 
the remainder of the night once recollect that criminal 
and detestable assignation, which bad before engrossed all 
his thoughts. He rose in a tumult of passion not to be 
conceived, and walked to and fro in his chamber, till be 
was ready to drop down in unutterable astonisbnient and 
agony of heart; appearing to liimself the vilest monster in 
the creation of God, who bad all his lifetime been crucify- 
ing Christ afresh by bis sins, and now saw, as he assuredly 
believed, by a miraculous vision, the horror of what he had 
done. With this was connected such a view, both of the 
majesty and goodness of God, as caused him to loathe and 
abhor hibiself, and to repent as in dust and ashes. He im- 
mediately gave judgment against himself, that be was most 
justly worthy of eternal damnation ; be was astonished that 
be had not been immediately struck dead in the midst of 
his wickedness; and (which I think deserves particular 
remark) though be assuredly believed that he should ere long 
be in hell, and settled it as a point with bimsolf for several 
months, that the wisdom and justice of God did almost 
necessarily require that such an enormous sinner should be 
made an example of everlasting vengeance, aqd a spectacle 
as such both to angels and men, so that he^hardly durst 
'resume to nray for pardon ; yet ,what he then suffered was 
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Dot so much from the fear of hell, though he concluded it 
'would soon be his portion, as from aisense of that horrib/e 
ingratitude he had shewn to the God of his life, and to that 
blessed Redeemer who had been in so aflecting a manner 
set forth as crucified before him. 

** To this he refers it in a letter dated from Douglas, 
April 1, 1725, communicated to be by his lady, but I 
know not to whom it was addressed. His words are these : 
* One thing relating to my conversion, and a remarkable 
instance ot the goodness of God to me, the chief of sinners, 
1 do not remember that I ever told to any other person. 
It was this : that after the astonishing sight I had of my 
blessed Lord, the terrible condition in which 1 was, pro- 
ceeded not so much from the terrors of the law, as from a 
sense from having been so ungrateful a monster to him whom 
I thought I saw p^iercing for my transgressions.^ I the 
rather insert these words, as they evidently attest the cir- 
cumstance which may seem most amazing in this affair, 
and contain so express a declaration of his own apprehen- 
sion concerning it. 

In this view it may natnrally be supposed that he 
passed the remainder of the night waking ; and he could 
get but little rest in several that followed. His mind was 
continually taken up in reflecting on the divine purity and 
goodness; the grace which had been proposed to him in 
the gospel, and which he bad rejected ; the singular advan- 
tages he had enjoyed and abused ; and the many favours 
of Providence which he had* received, particularly in rescu- 
ing him from so many imminent dangers of death, which 
he now saw must have been attended with such dreadful 
and hopeless destruction. The privileges of his education, 
which he had so much despised, now lay with an almost in- 
supportable weight on his mind ; and the follj of that career 
of sinful pleasure, which he had so many yeftrs been 
running with desperate eagerness and unworthy delight, 
now filled him with indignation against himself, and against 
the great deceiver, by whom (to use his own phrase) he 
^ had been ^ so wretchedly and scandalously befooled.^ This 
he used often to express in the strongest terms ; which I 
shall not repeat so particularly, as 1 cannot recollect some of 
them. But on the whole it is ciertain, that by what passed 
Dfefore he left his chamber the next day, the whole frame 
and disposition of his soul was new modelled and changed; 
so that he became, and continued to the last day of bis ex- 
emplary and truely Christian the very reverse of what 
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he had been before. But I must here pause a while to 
adore so illustrious an instance of the power and freedom 
of divine grace, and entreating my reader seriously to re- 
flect upon it; that his own heart may be suitably aifecied : 
for surely, if the truth of the fact be admitted in the lowest 
views in^which it can be placed (that is, supposing the first 
inijiression to have passed in a dream) it must be allowed 
to have been little, if any thing less than miraculous. It 
cannot in the course of nature be imagined* how such a 
dream should arise in a mind full of the most impure ideas 
and affections, and (as he himself often pleaded) more 
alienated from the thoughts of a crucified Saviour than 
from any other object that can be conceived ; nor can we 
surely suppose it should, without a mighty energy of the di- 
vine power, be effectual to produce, n(#t(mly some transient 
flow of passion, but so entire and so permanent a change in 
character and conduct. 

Tlie mind of Major Gardiner continued from this re- 
markable time till towards the end of October (that is, 
rather more than three months, but especially the two first 
of them) in as extraordinary a situation as one can well 
imagine. He knew nothing of the joys arising from a 
sense of pardon ; but, on the contrary, for the greatci part 
of that time, and with very short iulervals of hope toward 
(he ei.ul (>f it, took it for granted, that he must, in all pro- 
bability, quickly perish. Nevertheless he had such a sense 
of the evil ot sin, of tlie goodness of the Divine Being, and 
ol the admirable tendency of the Christian revelation, that 
he resolved to spend the remainder of his life, while God 
continued him out of hell, in as rational and asHasefuI a 
manner as he could ; and to continue casting himself at the 
feet of divine mercy every day, and often in a day, ifper- 
ad venture there might be hope of pardon, of which all that 
he coulcf say was, that he did not absolutely despair. He 
hud at that lime such a sense of the degeneracy of his own 
heart, that be hardly durst form any determinate resolution 
against sin, or pretend to engage himself by any vow in the 
presence of God ; but he was continually crying to him, 
that he would deliver him from the bondage of corruption. 
He perceived in himself a most surprising alteration with 
regard to the dispositions of bis heart so that, though he 
felt little of the delight of religious duties, he extremely de- 
sired opportunities of being engaged in them ; and those 
licentious pleasures, which bad before been his heaven, 
were now absolutely his • And indeed, when I 
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^nmder how haWtable all those criminal indul^penoes were 
grown to hiflO) and that he was now in the pnme of life^ 
and all this while in high health too, I cannot but be asto* 
uished to reflect upon it, that he should be so wonderfully 
sanctified in body as well as in soul and spirit as Uiat, for 
all Uie future years of his lil'c, he from that hour should 
find so constant a disinclination to, and abhorrence of those 
criminal sensualities, to which he fancied he was before so 
invincibly impelled by his veiy constitution, that he was 
used strangely to think, and to say, that Omnipotence itself 
could not refonn him, without destroying that body, and 
giving him another. 

“ Nor was he only delivered from that bondage of cor- 
ruption, which had been habitual to him for many years, 
but felt in his breast *6o contrary a disposition, that be was 
grieved to see human nature, in those to whom he was most 
entirely a stranger, prostituted to such low and contemptible 
pursuits. He therefore exerted bis natural courage in a 
very new kind of combat, and became an open advocate 
for religion, in all its principles, so far as he was acquainted 
with diem, and all its precepts, relating to sobriety, 
righteousness, and godliness. Yet he was very desirous 
and cautious, that he might not run into an extreme, and 
made it one of his first petitions to God, the very day after 
these amazing impressions had been wrought in his mind, 
that he might not be suffered to behave with such an af- 
fected strictness and preciseness, as would lead others about 
him into mistaken notions of religion, and expose it to re- 
proach or suspicion, as if it were an unlovely or uncomfor 
table thing. For this reason he endeavoured to appear os 
cheerful in conversation as he conscientiously could ; though, 
in spite of all his precautions, some traces of that deep in- 
ward sense which he had of his guilt and misery, would at 
times appear. He made no secret of it, however, that bis 
views were entirely changed, though he concealed the par- 
ticular circumstances attending that change. He told bis 
most intimate companions freely, that he had reflected on 
the course of life in which he had so long joined them, and 
found it to be folly and madness, unworthy of a rational crea- 
ture, and much more unworthy persons calling themselves 
Christians. And he set up his standard upon all oecasions 
against principles of infid^hty, and practices of vice, as dc- 
terminately and as boldly as ever he displayed or planted 
his colours, when he bore them with so much honour in the 
field. 
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A remarkable instance of this happened, if I mistake not, 
about the middle of the year 1720, though 1 cpnnot be very 
exact as to the date of the story. It was, however, on his 
first retnrn to make any considerable abode in England, 
after this remarkable change. He had beard, on the other 
side .of the water, that it was currently reported among his 
companions at home that he was stark mad ; a report at 
which no reader, who knows the wisdom of the world in 
these matters, will be much surprised, any more than him* 
self. He concluded, therefore, that he should have many 
battles to fight, and was willing to dispatch the business as 
fast as he could. And therefore being to spend a few days 
at the country house of a person of distinguished rank, with 
whom he had been very intimate (whose name I do not re- 
member that he told me, nor did 1 think it proper to enquire 
after it) he begged the favour of him that he would contrive 
matters so, that a day or two after he came down, several 
of their former gay companions might meet at his lord- 
ship’s table; that he might ha ''e an opportunity of making 
his apology to them, and acquainting them with the nature 
and reasons of his change, it was accordingly agreed to ; 
and a pretty large company met on the day appointed, 
with previous notice that Major Gardiner would be there. 
A good deal of raillery passed at dinner, to which the major 
made very little answer. But when the cloth was taken 
away, and the servants retired, ho begged their patience for 
a few minutes, and then plainly <and seriously told them 
what notions be entertained of virtue and religion, and on 
what consideration be had absolutely determined, that by 
the grace of God be would make it the care and business of 
his life, whatever censure and contempt he might incur. 
He well knew how improper it was in such company to 
relate the extraordinary manner in which be was awakened, 
which they would probably have interpreted to a demon- 
stration of lunacy, against all the gravity and solidity of his 
discourse : but he contented himself with such a rational 
defence of a righteous, sober, and godly life, as he knew 
none of them could with any shadow of reason contest. 
JJe then challenged them to propose any thing they could 
arge, to prove that a life of irreligion and debauchery was 
preferable to the fear, love, and worship of the eternal God, 
and a conduct agreeable to the precepts of bis gospel. And 
he failed not to bear his testimony from bis own experience 
(to one part of which many of them had been witnesses) 

that after having run the widest round of sensual pleasure. 

IV a * r * 
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with ell the advantages tlie best constifation and spirits 
could give him, he had never tasted aii)' thing that deserved 
to be called happiness till he had made religion his refuge 
and his delight. He testified calmly and boldly the habitual 
serenity and peace that he nov (elt in his own breast (for 
the must elevated delights he did not think lo plead, lest 
they should be esteemed enthusiasm) and the composure 
and pleasure with which he looked forward to objects, 
which the gayest sinner must acknowledge to be equally 
unavoidable and dreadful. 

“ I know not what might be attempted by some of the 
company in answer to this ; but 1 well remember be told 
me, the master of the table, a person of a very frank and 
eandid disposition, cut short the debate, and said, ‘ Come, 
let us call anothet‘ cause : we thought this man mad, and he 
is in good earnest proving that we are so,’ On the whole, 
this well judged circumstance saved him in a great deal of 
future trouble. When bis former acqnaintance observed 
that he was still conversable and innocently cheerful, and 
that he was immoveable in his resolutions, they desisted 
from further importunity. And l>e has assured me, that 
instead of losing any one valuable friend by this change in 
bis character, be found himself much more esteemed and 
regarded by many who could not persuade themselves to 
imitate his example.” 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into the detail of 
the life of this extraordinary man : it is sufficient to re- 
mni'k, that it was one undeviating course of holiness ; that 
his religious views and feelings, though so remarkable, were 
proved to be the effect not of a blind enthusiasm, but of 
divine influence ; aud that the bath he bad deliberately 
chosen was most eminently, in the language of holy writ, 

the path of the just, which shines more and iqore unto the 
perfect day.” 

On the 11th of July, 1726, he was married to the Right 
Honourable Lady Frances Erskine, daughter to the late 
Earl of Buchan, by whom he bad thirteen children, five 
only of whom survived their father. On the 24th of 
January, 1730, be was advanced to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, in a regiment long under the command of Lord 
Cadngan, with whose friendship be was honoured for maqy 
years. And he continued in this rank and regiment till 
the 19th of April, 1743, when he received a colonel’s com- 
mission over a regiment Of dragoons, lately commanded 
by Brigadier Bland at the head of which he valiantly fell. 
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in tbe defence of his sovereign and his country, in the 
jear 1715, at tbe battle of Preston Pans, which was occa- 
sioned by tbe incursions of the rebels in favour of tbe Pre- 
tender. We shall close this account by a relation of that 
melancholy event, in the language of Dr. Doddridge. 

“ On Friday, September 20, when the whole army was 
drawn up, think about noon, the colonel rode through 
the ranks of his own regiment, addressing them at once in 
the most respectful and animating manner, both a-'! soldiers 
and as Christians, to engage them to exert themselves 
courageously in tbe service of their country, and to neglect 
nothing that might have a tendency to prepare them 
for whatever event might happen. They seemed much 
affected with the address, and expressed a very ardent desire 
of attacking the enemy immediately ; desire in which 
he and another very gallant officer of distinguished rank, 
dignity, and character, both for bravery and conduct, would 
gladly have gratified them, if it had been in the power 
of either. He earnestly pressed it on the commanding 
officer, both as the soldiers were then in better spirits 
than it could be supposed they would be after having 
passsed the night under arms ; and also as the circumstance 
of making an attack would be some encouragement to 
them, and probably some terror to the. enemy, who would 
have had the disadvantage of standing on tbe defence ; a 
disadvantage with which those wild barbarians (for such 
most of them were) perhaps would have been more struck 
that better disciplined troops; especially when they fought 
against the laws of their country too. He also apprehended, 
that by marching to meet them, some advantage might 
have been secured wUh regard to the ground ; with which 
it is natural to imagine he must have been perfectly ac- 
quainted, as it Jay just at his own door, and he had rode 
over it so ‘many hundred times. When 1 mention these 
things, 1 do not pretend to be capable of judging how far 
this advice was on the whole right : a variety of circum- 
stances, to me unknown, might make it otherwise. It is 
certain, however, that it was brave. But it was overruled 
in this respect, as it was also in the disposition of tbe 
cannon, which he would have had planted in the centre of 
our small array, rather than just before bis regiment, which 
^as in the right wing, where he was apprehensive that tbe 
horses, which had not been in any engagement before, 
might be thrown into some disorder by the discharge so 
very near them. He urged this the njore. us he thought the 
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attack of the rebels might probably be made on the centre 
of the foot ; where be knew there were some brave men, 
on whose standing he thought under God the success of the 
day depended. AVhen he found that he could not carry 
either of these points, nor some others, which out of re- 
’ gard to the common safety, he insisted upop with^some 
unusual earnestness, he dropped some intimations of the 
consequences which he apprehended, and which did in fact 
follow ; and submitting to providence, spent the remainder 
of the day in making as good a disposition as circnmstancei 
would allow. 

He continued all night under arms, wrapped up in his 
cloak, and generally sheltered under a rick ol barley, which 
happened to be in the field. About three in the morning 
he called his domtjstic servants to him, of which there were 
four in waiting. He dismissed three ot them with most 
affectionate Christian advice, and such solemn charges re- 
lating to the performance of their duty and the care of their 
fouls, as seemed plainly to intimate that he apprehended it 
St least very probable he was taking his last farewell of 
fhem. There is great reason to believe that he spent the 
little remainder of the time, which could not be much 
above an hour, in those devout exercises of soul which 
had so long been habitual to him, and to which so many 
circumstances did then concur to call him. The army was 
alarmed at break of day by the noise of the rebel’s ap- 
proach, and the attack was made before sunrise, yet when 
it-..n^as light enough to discern what passed. As soon as 
the enemy came within gunshot they made a furious fire; 
and it is said that the dragoons which constituted the left 
wing immediately fled. The colonel at the beginning of 
the onset, which in the whole lasted but a few minutes, 
received a wound by a bullet in bis left breast, which made 
him give a sudden spring in his saddle ; uporf which his 
servant, who had led the horse, would liave persuaded him 
to retreat; but be said it was only a wound in the flesh, 
and fought on, though he pnesently after received a shot in 
his right thigh. In the mean time it was discerned that 
some of the enemies fell by him ; and particularly one man 
who bad made him a treacherous visit but a few days be- 
fore, with great profession of zeal for the present establish- 
ment. Events of this kind pass in less time tlian the 
description of them can be written, or than it can be read. 
The colonel was for^Tew moments supported by his men, 
and particularly bj worthy person Lieutenant-colonel 
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Whitney, who was shot through the arm here, and a few 
months after fell nobly in the battle of Falkirk; and by- 
Lieutenant West, a man of distingnished bravery ; as also 
by abont fifteen dragoons, who stood by him to the last. 
Bat after a faint fire, the regiment in general wa^ seized 
with a panic ; and tbongh their colonel and some other 
gallant ^cers did what they could to rally them once or 
twice, they at last took a precipitate flight. 4.nd just in 
the moment when Colonel Gardiner seemed to be making 
a pause, to deliberate what doty required him to do in such 
a circumstance, an accident happened, which must, 1 think, 
in the judgment of every worthy and generous man, be 
allowed a sufficient apology for exposing bis life to so great 
hazard, when his regiment bad jeft him. He saw a party 
of the foot who were then bravely fighting near him, and 
whom he was ordered to support, had no officer to bead 
them ; upon which he said eagerly, in the hearing of the 
person from whom I bad this account, ' Those brave fellows 
will be cut to pieces for want of a commander,’ or words 
to that effect : which while be was speaking, he rode up 
to them, and cried out aloud, ‘ Fire on, my lads, and fear 
nothing.’ But just as the words were out of bis mouth, a 
Highlander advanced towards him with a scythe fastened to 
a long pole, with which he gave him such a deep wound on 
his right arm, that bis sword dropped out of bis hand ; and 
at the same time several others coming about him, while 
he was thus dreadfully entangled with that cruel weapon, 
he was dragged off from his>faorse. The moment he fell, 
another Highlander, who, if the king’s evidence at Carlisle 
may be credited (as I know not why they should not, 
though the unhappy creature died denying it) was one 
Mac Nought, who was executed about a year after, gave 
him a stroke either with a broad sword, or a Lochabar axo 
(for my informant could not exactly distinguish) on the 
hinder part of bis head, which was the mortal blow. All 
that his faithful attendant saw farther at this time was, that 
as is hat was fallen off, be took it in bis left band, and 
waved it as a signal for him to retreat ; and added, what 
were the last words he ever heard him speak, * Take care 
of yourself upon which the servant retired. 

It was reported at Edinburgh on the day of the battle, 
by what seemed a considerable authority, that as the 
colonel lay in his wounds, he said to a chief of the opposite 
siue, ‘ You are fighting for an earthly crown, I am going 
to receive a heavenly one or something to that purpose. 
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When I preached the sermon, long since printed, on occa* 
aioD of bis death, I had great reason to believe this report 
was true ; though before the pablicadon of it 1 began to be 
in doubt t and on the whole, after the most accurate en- 
quiry I could possibly make at this distance, 1 <^nnot get 
any convincing evidence of it. Yet I must here observe, 
that it does not appear impossible, that somethiifg of this 
kind might inde^ be ottered by him ; as his servant tes- 
tifies that be spoke to him after receiving that fatal blow, 
which would seem most likely to have taken away the 
power of speech ; and as it is certain he lived several hours 
after he felL If, therefore, any thing of this kind did 
happen, it must have been just about this instant. Bat as 
to the story of bis being ts^en prisoner, and carried to the 
pretended prince (who, by die way, afterwards rode his 
horse, and entered upon it into Derby) with several other 
circumstances which were grafted upon that interview, there 
is the most undoubted evidence of its falsehood : for his 
attendant mentioned above assures me, that be himself im- 
mediately fled to a mill, at the distance of about two miles 
from the spot of ground on which the colonel fell ; where 
he changed his dress, and, disguised like a miller’s servant, 
returned with a cart as soon as possible : which yet was not 
till near two hours after the engagement. The hurry of 
the action was then pretty well over, and he found his 
mnch honoured master not only plundered of his watch 
and other things of value, but also stripped of his upper 
garments and boots, yet stiU breathing ; and adds, that 
though 1^6 was not capable of speaking, yet on taking him 
up he opened his eyes ; which makes it something ques- 
tionable whether he were altogether insensible. In this 
condition, and in this manner, be conveyed him to the 
church of Tranent, from whence be was immediately taken 
into the minister’s house, and laid in bed ; where he con- 
tinued breathing, and frequently groaning, till about eleven 
in the forenoon ; when he took his final leave of pain and 
sorrow, and undoubtedly rose to those distinguished glories, 
which are reserved for those who Lave been so eminently 
and remarkably faithful unto death. 

“ From the moment in wfaidi be fell it was no longer a 
battle, but a rout and carnage. The cruelties wliich the 
rebels (as it is generally said under the command of Lord 
Elcho) inflicted on some of the king’s troops, after they 
bad asked quarter, are dreadMIy legible on the countenances 
of many who snrvived it. Tbev entered (Colonel Gardiimr’a 
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nouse before he was carried off from the field ; and not- 
withstanding the strict orders which the unhappy Duke of 
Perth (whose comduct is said to have been very httmane in 
many instances) gave to the contiary, every thing of value 
was plundered, to the very curtains of the beds, and hang- 
ings ofithe rooms. His papers were all thrown into the 
wildest disorder, and his honse made an hospital for the 
reception of those who were wounded in the action. 

“ Such was the close of a life which had been so zea- 
lously devoted to God, and filled up with so many honour- 
able services. This was the death of him who had been 
so highly favoured by God, in the method by which he was 
brought back to him after so long and so great an estrange- 
ment ; and in the progress of so many years, during which 
(in the expressive phrase of the most ancient of writess) 
‘ he had walked with him to fall as God threatened the 
people of his wrath that they should do, ^ with tumult, 
with shouting, and with the sound of the trumpet,* 
Amos ii. 2. Several other very worthy, and some of them 
very eminent persons, shared the same fitte ; either now in 
the battle of Preston Pans, or quickly after in that of 
Falkirk: Providence, no doubt, permitting it to establish 
our faith in the rewards of an invisible world ; as well as 
to teach us to cease from man, and fix our dependance on 
an almighty arm. 

“ The remains of this Christian hero (as 1 beli'we every 
reader is now convinced he justly be called) w'ere in. 
terred the Tuesday following, September 24, at tbe parish 
church at Tranent, where he had usually attend^ divine 
service, with great solemnity. His obsequies were honoured 
with the presence of some persons of distinction, who were 
not afraid of paying that last piece of respect to his memory, 
though the country was then in the hands of the enemy. 
But ifldeed there was no great hazard in this, for his cha- 
Tacter was so well known, that even they themselves spoke 
nonourably of him, and seemed to join with his friends in 
lamenting the fall of so brave and so worthy a man. 

“ I conclude with humbly acknowledging the wisdom 
and goodness of that awful Providence which drew so thick 
a gloom around him in the last hours of his life, that the 
lustre of his virtues might dart through it with a more vivid 
and observable ray. It is abundant matter of thankfulness 
that so signal a monument of grace, and ornament of the 
Christian profession, was raised in our age and country, 
and spared for so many honourable and useful years. Nor 
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can all the tenderaess of the most affectionate friendship, 
while its sorrows bleed afresh in the view of so tragical a 
scene, prevent my adoring the gracions appointment of the 
great Lord of al! events, that when the day in which he 
must have expired without an enemy appeared so very near, 
the last ebb of his generous blood should be poured out as 
a kind of sacred libation to the liberties of bis country, 
and the honour of bis God! that all the other virtues'of 
bis character,* embalmed as it were by that precious stream, 
might diffuse around a more extensive ftagrancy, and be 
transmitted to the most remote posterity, with that peculiar 
charm which they cannot but derive from their connection 
with so gallant a fall : an event (as that blessed apostle, of 
whose spirit he so deeply drank, has expressed it) accord- 
ing to his earnest e^ectation, and his hope, that in him 
Christ mii ht be glorified in all things, whether bv his life or 
by bis dea h." 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield, in Stafford- 
shire, on the I8th of September, 1709. He was son ot 
Michael Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, who settled in 
Lichfield as a bookseller add stationer, and who was a 
zealoc.T'hlgh churchman and Jacobite. He was initiated in 
grammar learning at the school at Lichfield, whence he was 
afterwards removed to the school at Stourbridge, in Wor- 
cestershire. He afterwards continued two years at home 
with his father, and when he was in bis nineteenth year be 
was entered a commoner of Pembroke College, Oxford. In 
his early years be was much addicted to melancholy ; and 
at the nniversity bis situation was rendered uneasy by Uie 
narrowness of bis circnmstances. He distinguished hiinscir, 
however, by his abilities, and particularly by bis poetical 
talents: bnt in 1731 be left the college, without a de- 
gree, bis father being unable to support him any longer 
at the university, where be did not continue much above 
three years. In this forlorn state of circumstances, as 
Mr. Boswell expresses it, bp accepted of an offer to be em- 
ployed as usher in the^ school at Market Boswortb, in 
Leicestershire, whithojpijijiMwent on foot in July, 17=12. The 
employment of an u^er whs very irksome to him, so that 
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he soon qnitted it, and was invited by Mr. Hector, who 
bad been his 8cbool«fellow, and was his intimate frieud, to 
pass some time with him at Birmingham, as bis gnest, at 
the house of Mr. Warren, with whom Mr. Hector then 
lodged and boarded. Mr. Warren was the first established 
bookseller in Brimingham, and was very attentive to John- 
son, • who, be soon found, could be of much service to him 
in bis trade, by his knowledge of literature ; and be even 
obtained the assistance of his pen in furnishing some num- 
bers of a periodical essay, printed in the newspaper of 
which Warren was proprietor. He continued to live as 
Mr. Hector’s guest for about six months, and then hired 
lodgings in another part of the town, finding himself as 
well situate at Brimingham as he supposed he could be 
any where, while be bad no settled plan of life, and very 
scanty means of subsistence. He made some valuable 
acquaintances there, amongst whom were Mr. Porter, a 
mercer, whose widow he afterwards married ; and Mr. Tay- 
lor, who by his ingenuity in mecanical inventions, and his 
success in trade, acquired a large fortune. But the advan- 
tage ot being near his friend Hector is said to have been 
his chief inducement for continuing here. During his stay 
at Brimingham he translated from the French Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia, which was published in one volume, 
octavo, in 1735, and for which he received from the book- 
seller five guineas. 

Before this book was printed, Johnson returned to Lich- 
field, and there published proposals for printing the Latin 
poems of Politian, with notes, and the life of Politianf 
in one volume, at the price of five shillings, in sheets ; but 
he did not meet with a sufficient number of subscribers to 
encourage him to proceed in his design. In 1735 be 
married, and soon after set op a private academy ; for which 
purpose he, hired a large house well situate near bis native 
city. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1736 is the fol- 
lowing advertisement : “ At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staf- 
fordshire, young gentlemen are boarded and taught the 
Latin and Greek languages, by Samuel Johnson.” But 
the only pupils that were put under his care were the cele- 
brated David Garrick and his brother George, and a young 
gentleman of fortune of the name of Oflely, who died early. 

*JVI feting with so little encouragement in bis academy, he 
came up to London in March, 1737, in company with t)avid 
Garrick, who then intended to follow the profession of the law, 
from which he was soon diverted by his strong propeusitv 
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to the stage. JohnsoD was recommended by his friend 
Gilbert Walmsley, register of the prerogative court af 
Lichfield, to Mr. Colson, an eminent mathematician and 
master of an academy, in a letter, wherein is the following 
passage : Davy Garrick is to be with you early the next 

week ; and Mr. Johnson, to try his (ale with ix tragedy, and 
to see to get himself employed in some translation, either 
from the Latin or the French. Johnson is a very good 
scholar and poet^ and I have great hopes will turn out a fine 
tragedy writer.^’ 

His first patron in London was Edward Cave, the printer 
of the Gentlemans Magazine; writing for this magazine 
being for many years his principal resource for employment 
and support. Soon after his arrival in London he finished 
his tragedy of Irene, and endeavoured to get it brought 
upon the stage ;l)ut he had not sufficient interest for that 
purpose ; and it was not acted fill 1749, when bis friend 
Uavid Garrick was manager of Drury Lane Theatre. In 
1788 he published his London, a poem in imitation of the 
third satire of Juvenal. This gained him some reputation, 
and excited the attention of Pope ; but the difficulties which 
he met with in London occasioned him, in 1739, to be de- 
sirous of being chosen master of a country free school, the 
salary of which was sixty pounds a year. This humble 
situation, however, he could not attain. It was necessary 
that be should be a master of arts ; and Lord Gower was 
prevailed upon to write a letter in his favour to a friend of 
Dean Swift’s, in order tb induce him to use his interest 
Swift to procure the degree of master of arts for 
Johnson from Trinity College. Dublin. But this applica 
lion was unsuccessful ; and there is much reason to believe 
that this was the scource of that dislike to Swift which 
Johnson afterwards manifested, both in his conversation and 
in his writings. ^ 

In 1739 he published a complete Vindication of the 
Licensers of the Stage, from the malicious and scandalous 
aspersion of Mr. Brooke, author of Gustavus Vasa. This 
was an ironical, but a very proper attack, upon the Lord 
Chamberlain, for the unjustifiable suppression of that tra- 
gedy. The same year he published M armor Norfolcien* o ; 
or an Essay on an ancient prophetical Inscription in monkish 
rhyme, lately discovered near Lynn, in Norfolk, by Prubus^ 
Britannic.us. In this performance, he in a feigned inscrip- 
tion, supp<>sed have been found in Norfolk, the county 
ot Sir Robert ^^nlp(»le, inveighs against the Brunswick 
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succession, and tlie measures of government eonsrqnenl 
upon it. To this supposed prophecy he added a coinnieti- 
tarvy very unfavourable to the family upon the throne. 

Johnson also published proposals for printing the h. story 
of the Council of Trent, translated from the Italian of 
Fatl^er Payl Sarpi ; with the author’s life, and notes, theo- 
logical, historical, and critical, from the French edition of 
Dr. Le Courayer. Some sheets of this were printed in 
quarto, by Cave, but the work, was never finished.. In 1744 
be published, in octavo, his Life of Richard Savage ; and 
the same year he wrote the preface to the Harleian Miscel- 
lany. The following year he published a pamphlet entitled 
Miscellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, 
with Remarks on Sir Thomas Hanmer’s Edition of Shake- 
speare ; to which he affixed proposals fpr a new edition of 
that poet. In 1747 he published, in octavo, the Plan of 
his Dictionary of the English Language, which he addressed 
to the Earl of Chesterfield, then secretary of state. The 
booksellers who contracted with Johnson for the execution 
of this work were Mr. Robert Dodsley, Mr. Charles Hitch, 
Mr. Andrew Millar, the two Messieurs Longman, and the 
two Messieurs Knapton. The price stipulated was fifteen 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. Lord Chesterfield af- 
fected to patronize the work, but rendered so little service 
to Johnson of any kind, that he afterwards expressed him- 
self of bis pretented patron in terms not a little con- 
temptuous. 

In 1749 he published The Vanity of Human Wishesj in 
imitation of the tenth satire of Juvenal. Mr. Roswell 
says, that the Vanity of Human Wishes is, in the opinion 
of the best judges, as high an effort of ethic poetry as any 
language can shew. The instances of variety of disappoint- 
ment are chosen so judiciously, and painted so strongly, 
that the Inoment they are read they bring conviction to 
every thinking mind. The same year his tragedy of Irene 
was performed at Drury Lane Theatre : by the favour of 
Garrick it was acted nine nights, but it was npt received 
with any great degree of applause. 

In 1750 Dr. Johnson began to publish his Rambler, in 
periodical numbers, and it was concluded in 1752. It is ob- 
served, by the author of the Essay on the Life, Character, 
and Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson, that “ it is to this 
admirable performance that he owes much of bis reputation. 
It was not, however, on its first publication, very popular, 
nor very generally read. But the great merit of this work 
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Was at length acknowledged. It has since passed tbrougb 
taany editions, and been translated into foreign languages, 
la the Bambler, indeed, the finest sentiments of morality 
and of piety are rendered delightful by the harmony and 
splendour of the language. In bis Lives of the J*oets, as 
well as in some of bis other works, there are no incoiiside* 
ruble number of exceptionable passages, but his llamblets 
are almost nniformly entitled to applause. The morality 
incnlcated is pure, and the piety in general is rational; and 
tiie criticisms and observations on life and manners are 
acute and instructive. It is one of those works which may 
repeatedly be read, and which will repeatedly delight.” 

In 17^ the university of Oxford conferred on John- 
son the degree of master of arts by diploma ; and be same 
year he published^ in two volumes, folio, bis Dictionary of 
the English Language ; and the following year be published 
an abridgment of it in two volumes, octavo. He afterwards 
occasionally employed himself in writing for magazines, 
and other periodical publications. In 1758 he published bis 
History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 

In 1762 he received a pension from the king of three 
hundred pounds a year, which was continued to the end of 
nis life. In 1765 the degree of doctor of laws was cou- 
*erred on him by Trinity College, Dublin ; and he received 
some years after the same degree from the university of 
Oxford. In 1765 he published his edition of Shakespeare ; 
and this year be was introduced into the family of Mr. 
Tbfi&'h, an eminent and wealthy brewer, and member of par- 
liament for tbe'borongh of Southwark. Mr. Boswell remarks, 
that ** nothing could . be more fortunate for J obnson ti^n 
Blis connection. He had at Mr. Tbrale’s all the comforts 
and even luxuries of life ; bis melancholy was diverted, and 
bis irregular habits lessened by association with an agreeable 
bnd well ordered family. He was treated with the utmost 
respect, and even affection. The vivacity of Mr. Thrale’s 
literary talk roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, even 
when tbby weM' alone. But this was not often the case, 
nr he found here a constant succession of what gave him 
:he bighhst ’enjoyment, the society of the learned, the witty, 
and ^6 eminent in every way, who were assembled in no- 
metonS companies, called bis wonderful powers, and 
gratified him with admirfws, to which no man could be 
insensible.” In 1767 be Jlad a private interview with the 
king, in the library at t^e i^een’s Palace. In 1770 ho 
published his False Alarm ; the following year. Thoughts 
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'jonceroiDg Falkland’s Islands ; and in 1774, The Patriot 
These political pamphlets have great merit in point of lan- 
gaage ; but they contain mncb gross misrepresentation, and 
mach malignity, and abound with sneb arbitrary principles as 
are totally inconsistent with a free constitation. 

' In th^ autumn of the year 1773 he undertook a journey 
to the Hebrides or Western Islands of Scotland, of which 
he published an account, in one volume, octavo, in 1775. 
Dr. Towers observes, that “ this is a very masterly perfor- 
mance ; for, besides a very pleasing account of bis jonrney, 
it also contains a variety of acute observations on human 
life, and many curious incidental remarks relative to the 
history of literature, with which Dr. Johnson was very 
intimately conversant. In this jonrney be was accompanied 
by Mr. Boswell ; and the habitual good humour of this 
gentleman, his vivacity, his love of literature, and his per- 
sonal attachment to Johnson, together with his natural in- 
fluence in Scotland, must have rendered him a very agree- 
able companion to him during the course of bis tour to the 
Hebrides. Of this journey Mr. Boswell has himself sinee 
published an account, which is highly entertaining, and 
which appears to contain a very natural, exact, and faithful 
representation, not only of the incidents which occurred 
during the tour, but also of the singular manners of his 
learned and celebrated friend.” 

In 1775 he travelled into France, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Tbrale : and Foote, who happened to be at Paris at the 
same time, said, that the French were quite astonish^ at 
his figure and manner, and at his dress, which was exactly 
the same with what he was accustomed to wear in London. 
It was this year that be published his Taxation no Tyranny, 
an Answer to the Eesolutions and Address of the American 
Congress. This pamphlet contained the same arbitrary 
principles with bis former political pieces, and the grossest 
nnd most virulent abuse of the Americans, 

In 1779, when he was seventy years of age, he published 
his Lives of the Poets. These considered as compositions, 
possess a very high degree of merit, and contain a great 
variety of acute and admirable reflections; but they are 
often very far from containing just, candid, or impartial 
accounts concerning whom be wrote. Bishop Newten 
says, ” Never was any bio^apber more paring of his 
praises, or more abundant in bis censures. He seemingly 
delights more in exposing blemishes than in recommending 
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b^attlies ; sligiitl)' pus&es uvci cxcelleuces, aud e.iljrgcs upiai 
imperfections.”. 

Dr. Johnson died at his house in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
on the 13th of September, 1784, in the 75lh year of bis 
age, and was interred in Westminster Abbey. The follow- 
ing character has been given of him by Mr. Bosvtell in his 
journal of their tour to the Hebrides : “ Dr. Samuel John- 
son’s character, religious, moral, political, and literary, nay, 
bis figure aad manner, are, I believe, more generally known 
than those of almost any man ; yet it may not be super- 
fluous here to attempt a sketch of him. Let my readers 
then remember that be was a sincere and zealous Christian 
of the high church of England, and monarchical principles, 
which he would not tamely suffer to be questioned ; steady 
and inflexible in maintaining the obligations of piety and 
virtue, both from a regard to the order of society, and from 
a veneration to the great source of all order ; correct, nay 
stem in his taste ; hard to please, and easily offended ; im- 
petuous and irritable in his temper, but of a most humane 
and benevolent heart ; having a mind stored with a vast 
and various collection of learning and knowledge, which he 
communicated with peculiar perspicuity and force, in rich 
and choice expression. He united a most logical bead with 
8 most fertile imagination, which gave him an extraordinary 
ad vantage in arguing ; for be could reason close or wide, 
as he saw best for the moment. He could, when he chose 
it, be the greatest sophist that ever wielded a weapon in 
the stjb ools of declamation ; but be indulged this only in 
conversation, for he owned be sometimes talked for victory : 
he was too conscientious to make error permanent and 

E ernicious by deliberately writing it. He was conscious of 
is superiority. He loved praise when it was brought to 
him, but was too proud to seek for it. He was somewhat 
too susceptible of flattery. His mind was so full of imagery 
that he might have been perpetimily a poet. It has been 
often remarked, that in his poetical pieces, which it is to be 
regretted are so few, .because so excellent, his style is easier 
than in bis prose. There is deception in this ; it is not 
easier, bat better suited to the dignity of verse ; as one 
may dance with grace, whose motions to ordinary walking, 
in the common step, are awkward. He had a constitutional 
melancholy, the clouds of which darkened the brightness of 
his fancy, and gave a gloomy cast in his whole coarse of 
thinking : yet, ftough grave and awful in his deportment. 
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when he thought it necessary or proper, he- freq^aently 
indulged himself in pleasantry and sportive sallies. He was 
prone to superstition, but not to credulity. Though bis 
imagination might incline him to a belief of the marvellous 
and mysterious, his vigorous reason examined the evidence 
Witii jealousy. He had a loud voice, and a slow deliberate 
ulferauce, which no doubt gave some additional weight 
to the sterling metal. of his conversation. Lord Pembroke 
said once to me at Wilton, with a happy pie,asaotry and 
some truth, that ‘ Dr. Johnson’s sayings would nut appear 
so extraordinary were it not for bis boto-wow way’ Dot 1 
admit the truth of this only on some occasions ; the Messiah 
played upon the Canterbury organ is more sublime than 
when played upon an inferior instrument ; but very slight 
music will seem grand when conveyed, to the ear through 
that majestic medium. While, therefore Dr. Johnson’s 
sayings are read, let his manner be taken along with them. 
Let it, however be observed, that the sayings are generally 
great ; that, though he might be an ordinary composer at 
times, he was for the most part a Handel. His person was 
large, robust, I may say approaching to the gigantic, and 
grown unwieldy from corpulency. His countenance was 
naturally of the cast of an ancient statue, but somewhat 
disfigured by the scars of that evil, which it was formerly 
imagined the royal touch could cure. He was now in his 
sixty-fourth year, and was become a little doll of bearing. 
His sight had always been somewhat weak; yet so much 
does mind govern and ever supply the deficiency 'of organs, 
that bis perceptions were uncommonly quick and dr-cufato. 
His head, and sometimes bis body, shook with a kind of 
motion like the effect of a palsy : he appeared to be fre- 
quently disturbed by cramps or convulsive contraction, of 
the nature of that distemper called St. Vitus’s dance. He 
wore a full suit of plain brown clothes, with twisted hair 
buttons of the same colour, a large busby greyish wig, a 
plain shirt, black worsted stockings, and silver buckles. 
Upon bis tour, when journeying, he wore boots end a very 
wide brown cloth great coat, with pockets which might 
have held the two volumes of bis foUe. dictionai^ and he 
carried in his hand a large English oak -stick. Let me nd 
be censured for mentioning such minute particulars. Every 
thing relative to so great a man is worth observing. I 
remember Dr. Adam Smith, in his rhetorical lectures at 
Glasgow, told us be was glad to know, that Afiltou wore 
latcbets in bis shoes instead of buckles.” 
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Tli0 works of Dr. Johnson were pablished together in 
eley^ volsmesyectsivo, in 1787^ end some additional volumes 
have since bMn,Ahided. Two volumes, octavo, of letters to 
and from him* have also been pablished by Mr. Piozzi. 


NELSON. 

. Horatio Nelson, the son of the Rev. Edmnnd Nelson, 
was born at Burnham Thrope, in Norfolk, September 29, 
1758. At an early period be declared bis choice of a sailor’s 
life. When be was only twelve years old, being at home 
daring the Christmas holidays, be read in the country news* 
paper that bis uncle, Captain M. Suckling, was appointed 
to the Raisonable, of 64 guns. “ Do, William,” said he to 
a brother, who was a year and a half older than himself, 
*' write to my father, and tell him that I should like to go to 
sea with uncle Maurice.” Mr. Nelson was then at Bath, 
whither he had been for the recovery of his health : his 
circumstances were straitened, and he had no prospect of 
ever seeing them bettered ; he knew that it' was the wish 
of providing for himself by which Horatio was chiefly 
actuated, and did not oppose his resolution ; be understood 
also the boy’s character, and bad always said, that in what- 
ever station he might be placed, he would climb to the top 
of the tree. Accordingly Ckptain Suckling was written to. 
*' Winrt;” said he, in his answer, has poor Horatio done, 
who is so weak, that be above all the rest should be sent to 
rough it out at sea ? But let him come, and the first time 
we go into action a cimnon bail may knock off his bead, and ■ 
provide for him at once.” 

Soon after he was taken from school to serve under bis 
unde, but as the latter commanded only a guard ship in the 
Thames, he vvns sent, in 1771, to the West Indies in a mer- 
chantman. Be next sailed with Commodore Phipps, on a 
voyage of discovery towards the north pole. Afterwards he 
engaged on board the squadron of Sir Edward Hughes, 
destined for the East Indies. Thence he returned, debili- 
tated in body and depressed in spirits, “ to die at heme” — 
but he had not yet earned his grave under the dome ot 
St. Paul’s. • ** 

In 1780, having recovered s.trength enough again to 
brave death abroad^, be was appointed to serve in the 
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West Tidies, wfaei% bis adveotares were of the iQost roman- 
tic kind, bntotur limits will not permit the detail of ' them. 
A second time he. retaraed to England a living skelet(% and 
went to Bath, where he was so mlpless that he was carried 
to and from bis bed. Indeed Nelson was a great, sufferer 
from bis infancy; not having like Charles XI 1. of Sweden, 

** a frame of adamant,” yet like him having a soul of fire,” 
his frail body was perpetually harassed and wasted by the 
restless spirit within, that was impatient of confinement, and 
often oh the eve of escaping; But from bis bed of sickness, 
or rather on it, be was sent as captain of the Albermarle, to 
suffer the rigours of a northern winter in the Baltic ; and 
when be had undergone that seasoning be was ordered to 
Canada. Thence be passed to the West Indies, where he 
became acquainted with Prince WilUani Henry (now 0nke' 
of Clarenoe) then serving under Lord Hood : from that 
time the prince was a friend to him through life. In 1783, 
after a short visit to France, Nelson was a third time sta- 
tioned in the West Indies, where he found himself senior 
captain, under Sir Edward Hughes, and consequently se- 
cond in command. - We must not enter into the details of 
his public spirited conduct in resisting the illegal practices 
of American interlopers and faithless government contrac- 
tors. He served his country most daringly and disinterest- 
edly ; for which he was happy to escape ruin and a prison 
for life, instead of thanks and remuneration. Indeed from* 
the very outset of Nelson s career to his last expedition, the 
ministers of government seem to have been always slow, and 
sometimes reluctant, to reward his merits. 

-It was here, in 1787, he saw and loved, and maVried 
Mrs.' Nisbet, the daughter of a physician in the island of 
NeVis, ' The purity and ardour of bis attachment to this 
lady are glowingly displayed in the following extracts from 
letters. written to her daring bis occasional absence. We 
are often separate,” said he, in a letter to her a few months 
before their marriage, but our affections are not by any 
means on that account diminished: our country has the 
first demand for onr. services, and conveniennebr 

happiness must ever give way to the public good.”— , 
write letters to yon,” sayS be, in. andthelr letter, " is the beti^^ 
greatest pleasure I feel to receiving them from yoa> Whitt 
1 experience when 1 read .sncfa as 1 Uin sure are th# jpqre ' 
sentiments of Vour heart, my poor pen capn^t expi^ii<<^nor ' 
indeed wouldT;^^ve iapch m toy peri m- ltea4 whitoi could 
expitiss faelirigs * ^ ttiat fciud. Absent, froha yori I feel no 

-a 8 ♦ ’ 
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plettord ; , it is Jroa wbo are every thing to mev WiiboBt 
y^% I care BOt for this world ; for I have found lately 
toothing in it hut vexation and trouble* These are my 
present sentiments, God Almighty grant they may never 
change ! nor do I think they will/’ It is lamentable that 
the constfancy of a passion so noble did not egnal its in*- 
tensity. 

In the earlier period of the French revolotionary war, 
Nelson accompanied Lord Hood to Toulon, and was subse* 
qnently employed by that commander on an embassy to 
Naples, where he first saw Sir William and Lady Hamilton. 
Sir William, after his first interview with him, told his lady 
that he was about to introduce a little man to her who 
could not boast of being very handsome ; but such a man 
as he believed woa|d one day astonish the world. 1 have 
never before,” continued he, “ entertained an oflScer at my 
house, but 1 am determined to bring him here ; let him be 
put in the room prepared for Prince Augustus.” Thus that 
acquaintance began which ended iu the destruction of 
Nelson’s domestic happiness ; though it seemed to threaten 
no such consequences in its commencement. He spoke of 
Lady Hamilton, in a letter to his wife, as a young woman of 
amiable manners, wbo did honour )^o the station to which she 
was raised. 

We pass over the exploits of Nelson at Sardinia, Crosica, 
and on the coast of Italy, under Admiral Hotbam ; bis la- 
oours there alone, if he had afterwards achieved no greater 
things, would have been sufficient to entitle him to rank 
aflRn^* the first of British captains, though they were but 
the commonplace incidents of his life. Amidst all disbeart- 
ening, appalling, and obstructing contigencies, ho pressed 
right onward in his course of honour. 

In 1795 we find him, as Commodore Nelson, still in the 
Mediterranean with Sir John Jervis. In the •battle of 
St. Vincent, from which the commander in chief derived 
his title of nobility, our hero distinguished himself by pro- 
digies of enterprising valour. These revealedyfis name at once 
in the splendour wl|j|dh it bad long b^gj^PPjpiring behind a 
cloud of untoward circumstances, atJKis country gazed on 
her proudest luminary, already at th^pieridian, with as much 
wonder as if it had been unknown, and bad just arisen. 

Nelson afterwards undertook the desperate expedition 
against Teneriffe. This was one of the few instances in 
which consummate skill and nnconquerable spirit failed. to 
accomplish bis end. He retprned to "England with the loss 
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of an ey«, attd of biR right arm. Here he was iuvested with 
the Order ^ the Bath, and received a pension of £ lOM a 
year. The memorial which) as a matter of form, be was 
called upon to present on (be occasion, exhibited an axtra- 
ordinary catalogue of services performed daring the war. 
It stated that be had been in four actions with the 
fleets of the enemy, and in three actions with boats em« 
ployed in cutting ont of harbonr, in destroying vessels, and 
in taking three towns ; he bad assisted at the capture ef 
seven sail of the line, six frigates, four corvettes, and eleven 
privateers ; taken and destroyed near fifty sail of merchant 
vessels; and actually been engaged against (he enemy 
upwards of a hundred and twenty times; in which service 
he bad lost a right eye and a right arm, and been severely 
wounded and braised in his body.^ , 

Early in 1798 Nelson, now an admiral, rejoined Earl 
Bt. Vincent in the Mediterranean. When Bnonaparte sailed 
with an immense armament from Tonlon on an unknown 
expedition. Nelson was dispatched in quest of bim. Had 
these two men encountered, the history of Europe for the 
,ast sixteen years might have been different from what it is. 
Nelson’s little fleet was dispersed by a storm, ofi* the coast 
of Sardinia, which delayed (he pursoit. His own ship, the 
Vanguard, was probably rescued from destruction in spite 
of himself, by Captain Ball, who resolutely took it in tow, 
and carried the admiral safe into Sardinia. This was an act 
of disobedience after Nelson’s owp heart, though committed 
against his own orders, and from that time be and^Ball^ 
who had been cool before, became perfectly cordial t(wards 
one another. The following passage of a letter written oa 
this ocsasion to his wife strikingly exhibits the peculiarity 
of his mind : “ I ought not,” says he, to call what has 
happened to the Vanguard by the cold name of accident ; I 
verily belfeve it was the Almighty’s goodness to check my 
consummate vanity. I hope it has made me a better ofiScer, 
as I feel confident it has made me a better man. Figure to 
j'onrself on Sunday evening at sunset a vain man walking ' 
in his cabin, with a squadron around bim, who looked 
op to their chief to lead them to glory, and in whom their 
chief placed the firmest reliance, that the proudest ships of 
equal numbers belonging to France would have lowered 
thyir flags — figure to yonrself, on Monday morning, when 
the sun rose, this proud man, bis ship dismasted, his fleet 
dispersed, and himself in such distress; that the meanest 
frigate out of France would have been an unwelcome guest.” 
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While fctf ■was refitting at Sardiiim» be was reiofbrcfd by 
ships efthe: liiicj had thert" for the first' -tiw^'ln-bis 
Rfe be foahd bkaself at the bead of a magnificent arfflam^t. 
well 'appointed, worthy of its commander, and prepared tt(r 
any service, however dreadful, to whiofa- be might lead'it. 
Uufortdoately his frigates had been separated in the sjtoitn, 
end could not afterwards rejoin the fieet* This was like the 
loss of his eyes to him, and his subsequent pursuit of the 
French to Egypt, back to Naples, and thence to Egypt again, 
was a chase in the dark for want of these light and swift 
vessels to look out perpetually and on every band fot the 
enemy. That enemy at length be found in the port of 
Alexandria ; and on the first of August a dreadful confiict 
ensued. Nelson found the French fleet moored in a strong 
line across the Bay of Aboukir, and in a position which the 
French admiral thought perfectly secure. He ordered an 
immediate attack, and by dexterously sending a part of his 
ships between the enemy’s fleet and the shore, attacked it 
on both sides at once, ship after ship in succession. A com- 
plete victory was the consequence ; nine ships of the line 
were taken, and two burnt ; one of which was L’Orient, 
the French admiral’s, who was killed in the engagement. 
However complete this victory was. Nelson could not pur- 
sue it as he would have done for want of means. Had be 
been provided with small craft, nothing could have prevented 
the destruction of the store-ships and transports in the port 
of Alexandria — four bomb-vessels would at that time have 
burnt the whole in a few hours. “ Were I to die this mo- 
^ntj^’ said he, in his dispatches to the admirality, want of 
frigates would be stamped bn my heart. No words of mine 
can express what I have suffered and am still suffering for 
want of thein.” Such is the price which the hero must pay^ 
for the glory of inflicting death on bis fellow-creatures, such 
comparatively small disappointments producein bjk own mind 
inexpressible anguish. Nevertheless Nelsoffhad achieved a 
greatdeliverance; notonly Enrope,bnt even India felt relieved 
trom a burden of fbar too horrible to be endured. The Grand 
Seignior, and the King of Naples, were the first monarchs 
to reward him with honours and endowments. At home he 
• was created Baron Nelson of the Nile, and a pension o( 
£2000 a year for three lives was conferred upon him. 
Meanwhile, at Naples, he tarnished the lustre ot his victory 
in Egypt. He fell into the toils of Lady Hamilton ; and 
equally intoxicated with passion and pHde, acted unwbrthily, 
and even cruelly, as the executioner of Neapolitan vengeance ^ 



«Q tjioj^ sot^jacts aS. fta ki^g». wh^ had been cQppeUed or 
eed^ed- bj fteftcb, violenoe or craft, to vioUtd their ,alle- 
. 0 iaaoe. lAdy Hainilton, who from this tim^ so ^eatly 
.wfloenced his fatnre life, vas a /woman whose personal 
aocomplishments .have seldom been equalled, ana whose 
powers of mind were not less fascinating than her person. 
, Daring (lie long interval which had passed before any 
tidings were received of the victory at Aboukir, she and 
Sir William had literally been made ill by their hopes and 
fears ; and when tidings were bronght by a jojffal bearer, 
opoen monthed, the effect was such that she fell like one who 
bad been shot. The admiration of the hero necessarily 
produced a degree of proportionate gratitude and affection ; 
and when their barge came alongside the Vanguard, at the 
sight of Nelson, Lady Hamilton sprang up the ship’s side, 
and exclaiming, '' O God! is it possibll!” fell into his arms 
—more, he says, like one dead than alive. He described the 
scene as '* terribly affecting.” 

But amidst all the delirium of glory and adulation that 
bewildered his senses. Nelson was a most unenviable being. 
In a letter addressed to his old friend, Mr. Alexander Davi* 
son, he says, “ Believe me, my only wish is to sink with 
honour into the grave ; and when that shall please God, I 
shall meet death with a smile. Not that I am insensible to 
the honours and riches my king and country have heaped 
upon me — so much more than an officer could deserve; 
yet 1 am ready to quit this world of trouble, and envy none 
but those of the estate si* feet ^ two.’* 

In 1800 Nelson returned to England, where be,lmd c.ery 
earthly blessing except domestic happiness ; he had for- 
feited that ' for ever. Before he had been three months at 
home, he was separated from Lady Nelson. Some of his 
last words to her were, “ I call God to witness, there is 
nothing* in you or your conduct I wish otherwise.” This 
was the consequence of his infatuated attachment to Lady 
Hamilton. It had before caused a quarrel with his son-in- 
law, and occasioned remonstrances from his true friends, 
which produced no other effect than that of making him 
displeased with them, and more displeased with himself. 

In the spring of 1801 he was appointed second in com' 
mand to Sir Hyde Parker, over a fleet sent to the Baltic, 
to chastice Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, for a coalition 
with France against the maritime rights of Great Britain. 
The fleet sailed on the 12 th of March. ,Mr. Yansittart 
sailed in it; the British cabinet still hopiiig- to obtain its 
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cod hy BegoUatietiv. Ob the 2l8t Nelson bad a long con* 
feraice ivith Sir Hjfde ; and the next day addressed a letter 
to him, worthy of himself and of the occasion. Mr. Vaii* 
eittart’s report had been receired. It represented the Danish 
government as in the highest degree hostile, and th^ state 
of preparation as exceeding what our cabinet hadpSupposed 

{ >088ible ; for Denmark bad profited with all activity of the 
eisnre which had so impoliticly been given her. More 
time was lo^t before it could be decided whether to take 
the passage of the Belt or of the Sound. At length orders 
were given to pass the Sonnd, and on the afternoon of the 
!^lh the ships were cleared for action with an alacrity cha- 
racteristic of British seamen. At daybreak on the 30th it 
blew a top-sail breeze from N. W. The signal was made, 
and the fleet moved ^n order for battle ; Nelson’s division in 
the van. Sir Hyde’s in the centre, and Admiral Grave’s in 
the rear. The whole force consisted of fifty-one sail, of 
various descriptions, of which sixteen were of the line. 

The plan upon which Nelson had determined to act, if 
ever it should be bis fortune to bring a Baltic fleet to ac- 
tion, was to attack the head of their line, and to confuse 
their movements — “ Close with a Freiichmau,” he used to 
say, ** but out-manoeuvre a Russian.” He offered his ser- 
vices for the attack, requiring ten sail of the line, and the 
whole of the smaller craft. Sir Hyde gave him two more 
line of battle ships than he asked, and left every thing to 
his judgment. The enemy’f force, which was very large, 
was not the only obstacle with which the British fleet had 
to Tontdnd, as the channel was extremely intricate, and 
little known. At five minutes after ten the action began. 
The first half of our fleet was engaged in about half an 
hour ; and by half-past eleven the battle became general. 
The plan of attack had been complete ; but seldom has any 
plan been more disconcerted by untoward accidebts. Of 
twelve ships of the line, one was entirely useless, and two 
others in a situation where they could render little service. 
Of the squadron of gun-brigs and bomb-vessels three only 
reached their appointed station. The commander in chief, 
who was near enough to know the unfavourable circum- 
stances which bad weakened Ndlson, but too distant to 
know the real state of the contending' parties, or to afford 
Nelson any assistance, and thinking it became him to save 
what be could from the hopeless contest, made the signal 
for retreat. Nelson, who was pacing the quarter-deck in 
all the excitement of action, was asked bv the signal officer 
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if he should repeat if. “ No,” he replied, ** acknowledge 
it.” Presently he called after him, to know if the signal for 
(lose action was still hoisted ; and being answered in the 
affirmative, said, “ Mind you keep it so.” He now paced 
the deck, moving the stamp of bis lost arm in a manner that 
always indicated great emotion. “ Do yon know,” said he 
to one of his officers, what is shewn on board the com- 
mander in chief? No. 39 !” The officer asked what that 
meant — “ Why, to leave off action.” Then, shrugging up 
his shonlders, he repeated the words — “ Leave off action ! 
Now, d — n me if I do. Yon know, Foley,” taming to the 
captain, ** I have only one eye— 1 have a right to be blind 
sometimes:” then putting the glass to his blind eye, in 
that mood of mind which sports with bitterness, be ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I really do not see the signaM D — n the signal ! 
Keep mine for closer battle flying ! That’s the way I 
answer such signals ! Nail mine to the mast !” The ether 
ships of the line looking only to Nelson, continued the 
action with unabated vigour. ' Denmark had never been 
engaged in so arduous a conflict, and never did the Danes 
more nobly display their national courage ; but between 
one and two their Are slackened, and about two it ceased 
from the greater part of their line. It was, however, 
difficult to take possession of those who struck, because the 
batteries protected them, and many of the boats which 
approached for this purpose were flred upon. Hoping to 
save this unnecessary effusion bf blood, Nelson wrote a 
spirited letter to the Crown Prince; in conseqn.-nce «l 
which a negotiation took place, which ended in the sur- 
render of most of the enemy’s fleet, and finally in a peace 
with Denmark. After the battle, he said, ‘‘ Well, I have 
fought contrary to orders, and I shall perhaps be hanged. 
Never nynd : let them I” But his services had been too 
eminent, his judgment too conspicuous, his success too 
signal, for his commander to express any thing but satis- 
faction that day. On bis return home be was created a 
Viscount. 

His next expedition was not of his own choosing, nor in 
ais own style. It was a sanguinary and disastrous attack 
on the French gun-boats at Boulogne, in which his usual 
skill and intrepidity were displayed, bat without bis cus- 
tomary success. 

After the peace of Amiens, Nelson retired to a bouse 
which be had purchased at Merton, in Surr.y, meaning to 
pass his days there with Sir Willidm and Lady Hamilton 
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Sir William did not lung survive. He expired in liis wife’s 
arms, holding Nelson by the band^ and almost in bis last 
words left her to bis protection. 

On the renewal of l»ostilities Nelson took the command 
of the blockading fleet off Toulon. On this station ha 
continued more than two years, during vshich^period he 
went on shore thrice only, each time on the king’s business, 
and for not more than an hour. 

In January 1805, the French fleet escaped out of Toulon, 
and joining the Spanish, sailed for the West Indies. Nelson 
was then at Sardinia, and though scarcely twenty-four 
hours behind them at the outset, so uncertain are opera- 
tions at sea, that he pursued them in vain to Malta, to Ear- 
bary, through the Straits of Gibraltar, across the Atlantic, 
and back to Spain^. From this unparalleled chace of more 
than seven thousand miles full speed (after a stagnation of 
blockade for eight and twenty months) Nelson returned to 
England in August ; worn out by fatigue, depressed by 
anxiety, and irritated by ill success. On landing at Ports- 
mouth he received certain intelligence of the return of the 
combined fleets to Europe. Sir Robert Calder bad en- 
countered them west of Cape Fiuislerre, with an inferior 
force ; had defeated them, and taken two ships of the line. 
He hurried away to Merton, to hide his sorrows with Lady 
Hamilton. But he was more miserable in retirement than 
he had been in the agony and paroxysm of grief and disap- 
pointment. Lady Hamilton, perceiving the internal suf- 
fering ^lat consumed him amidst aliecting cheerfulness, 
seconded his secret desire, though she appeared to prompt 
it, by conjuring him again to otfer his sei vices to govern- 
ment. He did so ; bis tender was accepted, and Nelson 
once more left his native country to lake the command of^ 
a fleet destined to achieve the greatest naval victcry on re- z' 
cord. He arrived off Cadiz on the 29lh of September, hig 
birth-day ; the station which he had chosen was some fifty 
of sixty miles to the west of that city, near Cape St. Mary’s. 
At this time be was not without some cause of anixety ; he 
was in want of frigates — the eyes of the fleet, as he always 
called them. The order of sailing was to be the order of 
battle; the fleet in two lines, with an advanced squadron of 
eight of the fastest sailing two-deckers. The second in com- 
mand, having the entire direction of his line, was to break 
through the enemy about the twelfth ship from the rear: 
he would lead through the centre, and the advanced squadrou 
was to cut off three or four a head of the centre. 
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1 ur a long lime he anxiously souglit the enemy without 
enbct; hut on the 19th of Oct(»l)er he received the grati- 
fying intelligence that they had put to sea, and at day break, 
on the 21st of* October, the hostile fleets came in s'ght of 
each other in the vicinity of Cape 'JValalgar. Our fleet 
( onsistt‘d of twentv-seven sail of the line and four frigates ; 
thcjrs of iljirty-three, and seven large frigates. 'I'heir su- 
j)eri(>rity was greater in size and weight of metal than in 
numbers, 

iVelson, certain of a triumphant issue to the day, asked 
Captain Ulackwood what he should ( onsider as a victory. 
That olFicer answered, that, considering the handsome way 
in which battle was oflered by the enemy, their apparent 
determination lor a fair trial of strength, and the situation 
of the land, he thought it w<iuld be a gio^ir^us result if four- 
teen were captured. He replied, ‘‘ I shall not be satisfied 
witli less than twenty.” Soon after the signal was made, a 
signal wbicli will be remembered as long as the language, 
or even the memory of England shall endure— Nelson's last 
signal — “ England ex[)ects every man to do his duty !” It 
was received throughout the fleet with a shout of answering 
aeclamalixiii, made suf)lime by the spirit which it breathed, 
and tlie feeling which it expressed, lie wore that day, as 
usual, iiis admiral’s frock coat, bearing on the left breast 
four stars of the diffeienl orders with which be was invested. 
Ornaments which rendered him so conspicuous a mark for 
the enemy were beheld with omijious apprehensions by bis 
ollicers : but they knew it was in vain to entreat ^ im to 
change his dress or cover the stars. The French at ioiral, 
Villeneuve, liad made his own dispositions with the utmost 
skill ; and the lleet under his command waited for the attack 
witli perfect coolness. Ten minutes before twelve they 
opened the (ire. Admiral Collingwood, in the Royal So- 
vereign, steered right for the centre of the enemy’s line, cut 
through it astern of the Santa Anna, three decker, and en- 
gaged her at the muzzle of her guns on the starboard side. 
Nelson ordered the Victory to be steered to tlie bow of the 
Santissima Trinidada; mean time an incessant raking fire 
was kept up upon the Victory, which had not yet returned 
a single shot ; tifty of her men had by this time been killed 
or wounded, and her main-top-mast, with all her studding 
sails and their booms, shot away. At four minutes past 
twelve she opened her tire from both her decks. It was not 
possible to break the enemy’s line without running on board 

of their ships. Accordingly tlic Vict(iry ran on 'mard 
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the Redoulable just as her tiller ropes were shut away 
The French ship received her with a broadside; then in* 
stantly let down her lower deck ports, lor fear of being 
boarded through them, and never alterwards fired a great 
gun daring the action. 

It had been part of Nelson’s prayer 'before the action, 
that the British fleet might be distinguished by humanity 
in the victory wdiich lie expected. Setting an example 
himsell*, he. twice gave orders to cease firing on the lledou- 
table, supposing that she had struck, because licr great guns 
were silent: lor, as she carried no (lag, there was no means 
of instantly ascertaining the fact. Fiom tliis ship, which 
he had thus twdee spared, he received his death. A ball 
fired from the mizen-top, which in the then situation of th(’- 
two vessels was i\ot more than filft^en \ards from that part 
ol the deck were he was standing, struck tlie epaulette on 
his left shoulder — about a (piarter alter one, just in the lieat 
of the action. Captain Hardy, who wass a tew steps tioni 
him, turning round saw three men raising him up. “ They 
have done ibr me at last, Hardy/' said be. “ 1 bo[)e not 1” 
cried llardv. “ Yes,’^ be replit d, “ jny back-bone is shot 
through.” Yet even now, not for a moment losing his pre- 
sence of mind, he observed, as they were carr\ing him down 
the ladder, that the tiller ri^pes, whicli had l>een shot away, 
were not yet replaced ; and ordered that new ones sliuuld 
be rove immediately — then, that he might not be known by 
the crew, be took out bis bandktu chiel’ and covered bis face 
and bis stars. H ad be but concealed those badges of ho- 
nour irom the enemy, Kngland, perhaps, would not liave 
bad cause to receive with sorrow the news of the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

It was soon perceived, upon examination, that the wound 
was mortal, and he became impatient to see Captain 
Hardy. When that ollicer, who had been ofton sent lor 
and who could not before leave the deck, at length came^ 
they sliook hands in silence. Hardy in vain struggling 
to sup|)ress the feedings of that most painful moment. 

Well, Ha'rdyj”said Nelson soon alter, how goes the day 
with us Very Well,” replied Hardy; “ ten ships have 

struck.” — “ 1 am a dead man, Hardy,” said he ; “ 1 am going 
fast — it will be all over with me soon. Come nearer to 
me. Let my dear l^ady Hamilton have my hair, and all 
other things belonging to me.” Cajitain llardy assured 
him bis re(juest should be attended to, then once more shook 
bands witli liim ; and, with a heart almost bursting, bast- 
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ened upon deck. About fifty minutes after he returned 
and again taking the hand of his dying friend and com- 
mander, congratulated him on having gained a complete 
victory. How many of the enemy were taken he did not 
know, as it was impossible to perceive them distinctly but 
fourteen ®r fifteen at least. That’s well,” cried I^elson ; 
‘‘ but I bargained for twenty.” And then in a stronger 
voice he said, “ Anchor, Hardy, anchor.” Hardy upon this 
hinted that Admiral Collingwood would lake qpon himself 
the direction ofaflairs. Not while 1 live,” said the dying 
Nelson, endeavouring to raise himself from the bed ; do 
you anchor.” His previous order for preparing to anchor 
had shewn how clearly he saw the necessity of this. Pre- 
sently calling Hardy back, he said to him in a low voice, 
Don’t throw me over board and be desired that he might 
be buried by his parents, unless it should please the king to 
order otherwise Then reverting to private feelings, added, 
Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy; take 
care ol poor Lady Hamilton! Kiss me, Hardy,” said he. 
Hardy knelt down and kissed his cheek ; and Nelson said, 
Now I am satisfied. Thank God, 1 have done my duty !’ 
ITardy stood over him in silence for a minute or two ; then 
knelt again. “ Who is that,” said Nelson ; and being in- 
formed, he replied, God bless you, Hardy,” Hardy then 
left him — forever. His articulation now became diflicult ; 
but he was distintcly heard to say, Thank God, I have 
done my duty !” These wor(js he had repeatedly pro- 
nounced, and they were the last words which he uttered 
He expired at thirty minutes after four — three hoc ani^ a 
quarter after he had received his wound. 

The total loss of the British in this memorable engage- 
ment amounted to 1587. Twenty of the enemy’s ships 
struck — unhappily the fleet did not anchor, as Nelson almost 
with his* dying breath had enjoined ; a gale came on from 
the south-west; some of the prizes went down ; some went 
on shore; one effected its escape into Cadiz; others were 
destroyed ; four only w^cre saved, and these by the greatest 
exertions. The wounded Spaniards were sent ashore, an 
assurance being given that they should not serve till regu- 
larly exchanged ; and the Spaniards, with a generous feeling, 
which would not perhaps be found in any other people, 
offered the use of their hospitals for our wounded, pledging 
the honorr of Spain that they should be carefully attended 
there. The Spanish ’rice-admiral, Alava, died of his wounds, 
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The French admiral, Villeucnve, was sent to England, and 
permitted to return to France, where he soon after died. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that all the honours which 
a grateful country could bestow were heaped upon the me- 
mory of Nelson. His brother was make an earl, with a grant 
of £6000 a year ; £10,000 were voted to each of ,his sisters ; 
and £100,000 for the purchase of an estate. A public fu- 
neral was decreed, and a public monument. Statues and 
monuments, also were voted by most of our principal cities. 
The leaden cofiin in which he was brought home was cot in 
pieces, which were distributed as relics of Saint Nelson — 
so the gunner of the Victory called them — and when at his 
interment his flag was about to be lowered into the grave, 
the sailors who assisted at the ceremony with one accord 
rent it in pieces, that each might preserve a fragment while 
he lived. The victory of Trafalgar was celebrated with the 
usual forms of rejoicing : but they were without joy ; for 
such already was the glory of the Eritish navy, that even 
this signal victory seemed forgotten in the consideration of 
the price by which it was purchased. * 

Nelson was a man of a most original and comprehensive 
genius ; his energies, matured, experienced, concentrated, 
were incessantly directed to one point; and his amazing 
mind, inflamed by unbounded ambition, yet awed by a pe- 
culiar sense of religion, that rather haunted than governed 
him — exalted by enthusiastic patriotism — exasperated by 
remorseless hostility to Frjjuce — rendered romantic by his 
insane attachment to Lady Hamilton — and latterly sup- 
ptifted By the power and purse of the nation — at length 
accomplished all his heart’s desire. With his death closed 
the most splendid era of the naval history of this country, 
It will be an age before there is work for another Nelson 
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Chronology is that science which treats of the arti- 
ficial divisions of lime, and teaches us to adapt them to past 
transactions, in order to illustrate histor;^'. Chronology and 
geography have been termed the ** eyes of history,” so 
closely connected are these three branches of knowledge. 
In order to make any regular progress in learning, some 
acquaintance with chronology is indispensable. To pretend 
to read history, the source and treasure of civil as well as 
sacred knowledge, without ^tt^ading to chronology, would 
be to little or nt- pm post: lo chronology, bistory owes its 
use and beauty. 


EPOCHS AltD ERAS. 

Times are distinguished under various epochs and eras. 

An epoch or epocha is a point of time that begins with 
eras, and concludes with some remarkable change of things. 
The firsj epoch of time, for instance, is said to have been 
that space which intervened between Adam and the flood ; 
the second is from the flood to the days of Abraham. 

An era is a particular date or period, whence a series of 
years is computed : its origin is contested, though generally 
allowed to have had its rise in Spain. Sepulveda supposes 
it formed from A. ER. A. the note of abbreviation of the 
words, Annus ERat Angnsti, occasioned by the Spaniards 
beginning their computation from the time their country 
came under the dominion of Augustus, or that of receiving 
the Roman calendar. This opinion is rejected by Scaliger ; 
Vossius nevertheless favours the conjecture. 
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Different epoclias or eras obtain in different nations ; the 
understanding of which is indispensable to the student. 
We shall briefly notice the principal of these divisions of 
time. 

ERA OF THE OLYMPIADS 

This method of computation bad its rise from the Olym- 
pic games, which were celebrated every fifth year, near the 
city of Olympia, in Peloponnesus. The first Olympiad 
commenced, according to some chronologers, in the year 
3938 of the Julian period ; the year from the creation 3174 ; 
the year before Christ 774 ; and 24 years, some will have 
23 years, before the huilding of Rome. The Olympiads 
were also called anni Iphili, from Iphitus, who instituted or 
at least renewed the solemnity of the Olympic games. We 
do not find any computation by Olympiads after the 364th, 
which ended with the year of Christ 440, e.^'cept that in a 
charter of our King Ethelbert, the years of his reign are 
said to be reckoned by Olympiads. This method of reckon- 
ing was followed by the ancient Greeks. 

ERA OF THE BUILDING OF ROME. 

This era took place A. M. 3197, and B. C. 752 o> 753. 
I'his also has been called the Varronian epocha, being fusl 
introduced by Terrentius Varro. The ancient Roman histo- 
rians usually follow this epocna, which is referred to thus, 
A. U. C. (that is, anno urbi»condit<B, or the year of building 
the city.) 

The eras or epochas, however, which are now chiefly in 
use or referred to, are the following, namely : 

EPOCHA OF THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. 

The number of the years that elapsed from the creation to 
the birth of our Savionr, has never yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained by chronologers. It may here suflice to say, 
that the system now most generally received is that of 
Archbishop Usher; who follows the computation of the 
Hebrew Bible, and fixes the creation of the world at 4000 
\ears before the birth of Christ. 

CHRISTIAN ERA. 

This was not fully settled till the year 527 ; when Diony • 

Us Exiguus, a Roman abbot, fixed it to the 4713th year of 
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the Julian period, which was four years too :ate. It is 
however now so generally received, that this gross error in 
calculation is but seldom regarded. 

ERA OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

AS this era is constantly referred to by French writers, 
during the period that France was under republican govern- 
ment, a few particulars concerning it may assist the reader’s 
historical studies. 

The era in question was substituted for the vulgar or 
Christian era in all public and civil instruments, by virtue 
of the decree issued by the national convention, on the 
5th of October, 1793. It commenced with the epooha of 
the foundation of the republic, that is, qn the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, 1792 of the vulgar era ; on the morning of which 
day the sun arrived at the true autumnal equinox, at 18 
minutes and 30 seconds past nine o’clock (Paris time.) 
This era was abolished by Buonaparte, and the Christian era 
has been re-established since the commencement of 1806. 


DIVISIONS OF TIME. 

Chronologers have made use of two different sorts of 
years, the one taken from the course of the sun, the other 
from that of the moon. The first, called a solar year, ft again 
divided into two ; one of them is exact, and measures the 
entire course of the sun ; it is called a tropical year, because 
it begins with the solstice, and determines in 365 days and 
the fourth part of a day nearly. The other is called a civil 
year, less* accurate than the former, and subservient to 
popular uses. 

The lunar year contains 354 days. This kind of year is 
now in use among the Arabians, Turks, and Saracens. 

There are other marks and characters of time, or chrono- 
logical terms, which ought to be explained, as cycle, epacts, 
&c. on account of their frequent use in history. 

CYCLE. 

A cycle is a perpetual circulation and recurrence o^ the 
same parts of time The oiigin of cycles was thus : — 

22 9 T * 
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The apparent revolution of the sun round the earth has 
been arbitrarily divided into 24 hours ; the basis or foun- 
dation of all our mensuration of time. Civil use knows 
none but hours ; or rather multiples of hours, as days and 
years. But neither the annual motion of the sun, nor that 
of the other heavenly bodies, can be measured exactly, and 
without any remainder, by hours, or their multiples. " That 
of the sun is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, nearly. That 
of the moon, 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes. Hence, to 
swallow up these fractions in whole numbers, and yet in 
numbers which only express days and years, cycles have 
been invented ; which, comprehending several revolutions 
of the same body, replace it after a certain number of 
years in the same points of the heavens whence it first 
departed ; or which is the same thing, in the same place of 
the calendar. 

Such is the famous cycle of 19 years, called also the cycle 
of the moon, or lunar cycle, a period of 19 solar years ; 
equivalent to 19 lunar years, and seven intercalary months: 
in which time the new and full moons are supposed to 
return to the same day of the Julian year. 

This is also called the Metonic period, from its inventor 
Melon, the Athenian ; and the golden number : though, 
in propriety, the golden number is rather the particular 
number which shews the year of the lunar cycle any given 
year is in. This cycle of the moon only holds true for 
312 years : for though t^e new moons do return to the 
i^-ame day after 19 years; yet not to the same time of the 
day, but nearly an hour and a half sooner : which error, 
in 312 years, amounts to an entire day. Yet those em- 
ployed in reforming the calendar went on a supposition 
of the lunations returning precisely from 19 to 19 years 
for ever. 

The use of this cycle in the ancient calendar,' is to shew 
the new moon in each year, and the time of Easter. In the 
new one it only serves to find the epacts ; which shew, in 
either calendar, that the new moons fall 11 days too late. 

The cycle of the sun, or solar cycle, is a revolution of 28 
years : beginning with 1, and ending with 28 ; which being 
elapsed, the dominical or Sunday letters, and those that 
express the other feast &c. return into their former place, 
and proceed in the same order as before. It is called solar 
cycle, not with regard to the sun’s course, which has no- 
thing to do herein ; but from Sunday, anciently callled dies 
soils, the day of the sun • lecause the dominical letter is 
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principally sought for from this revolution ; the dominical 
letters of which are the first in the alphabet, having been 
substitated in lieu of the nundinal letters of the Romans. 

The reformation of the calendar under Pope Gregory 
occasioned a considerable alteration of this cycle; in the 
Gregorian calendar the solar cycle is not constant and per- 
petual, because every fourth secular year is common ; 
whereas in the Julian it is bissextile. The epucba or be- 
ginning of the solar cycle, both Julian and Gregorian, is the 
ninth year before Christ. 

A Julian year is a solar year, containing, commonly, 365 
days ; though every fourth year, called bissextile, contains 
366. The astronomical quantity, therefore, of the Julian 
vear is 365 days, six hours, which exceeds the true solat 
ye^r by eleven minutes ; which excess ip 131 years amounts 
to R whole day. And thus the Roman year stood, till the 
reformation made therein by Pope Gregory. 

EPACTS. 

The epact is the number of days added to the lunar, to 
make it equal to the solar, year. 

The epacts, then, are either annual or menstrual. 

Hence, as the Julian year is 365 days, six hours, and the 
Julian lunar year 354 days, 8 hours, 41 minutes, 38 seconds ; 
the annual epact will be 10 days, 21 hours, 11 minutes, 
22 seconds ; that is, nearly 11 days. Consequently, the 
epact of two years is 22 days-t of three years, 33 days ; 
or rather three, since 30 days make an embolismic? or intSt- 
calary month. 

Thus, the epact of 4 years is 14 days ; and so of the 
rest : and thus, every 19th year the epact becomes 30 or 0 ; 
consequently the 20th year the epact is 11 again ; and so 
the cycle of epacts expires with the golden number, or lunar 
cycle of 19 years, and begins again with the same. 

MONTHS AND DAYS. 

January is tbs first month in the year among the west- 
ern nations. The word is derived from Januarius, a name 
given it by the Romans, from Janus, one of their divinities, 
to whom they attributed two faces; because on the one 
side the f rst of January looked towards the new year, and 
on the other towards the old one. The word Januarius may 
also be derived from janwa, a cate; for the first month is 
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as the gate of the year. NumaPompilius made January the 
iirst month, Romulus' year beginning in the month of March. 

February is derived from fehrua^ an old Latin word ; 
for, from the very foundation of the city, we meet with 
fehrua for purification ; and februare, to purge or purify. 
In this month the Romans held a least in behalf of the 
manes of the deceased ; and Macrobius tells us, that in this 
month also sacrifices were performed, and the last oflSces 
were paid to the defunct. 

March, the third month according to our computation, 
was considered as the first by some of the ancients, and by 
others as the third, fourth, or fifth, and even the tenth month 
of the year. Romulus named it after his supposed father, 
Mars, and appointed it as the first month of the year. 

April (in Latin Aprilis) is derived from aperio, I open; 
because the earth in this month begins to open her bosom 
for the production of vegetables. 

May, the fifth month, was called Maius^ by Romulus, 
from respect to the senators and nobles of the city, who 
were named Majores : though others say it was so called 
from Maiuj the mother of Mercury, to whom they oflei-ed 
sacrifice in this month. 

June, by the Romans called Junius, in honour of the 
Roman youth who served Romulus in war : some derive the 
word Junius from Juno. 

July is the seventh month; the word is derived from the 
Latin Julius, the surname ot C. Ceesar, the dictator, who 
wg^ in this month. Marc Antony first gave this 

month the name of July, which was before called Quintilis, 
as being the fifth month of the year in the old Roman 
catendar. For the same reason August was called Sextilis ; 
and September, October, November, and December, still 
retain their original names. 

August, in a general sense, implies somelliing fnajestic, 
and the appellation was first conferred on Octavius by the 
Roman senate. Octavius, then named Augustus Caesar, 
was ill this mouth created consul; be had thrice triumphed 
in Rome, subdued Egypt to the Roman empire, and termi- 
nated the civil wars: on this account the month was dedica- 
ted to his honour, aud is still called after his name. 

September, Uomseptimus, the seventh month, reckoning 
from March, which was the lirst month of the ancients.. The 
Roman senate would have given this month the name of 
Tiberius, but the emperor opposed it. Under other empe- 
rors it had other names ; hut at present tlie\ are all disused- 
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October, the eighth month in the year in Romulus' ca- 
lendar, though the tenth in that of Noma, Julius Cassar, &c. 
October has still retained its name notwithstanding all the 
names the senate and Roman emperors would have given it; 
as, Fauslinus, Intiictus, and Domitianus. 

JN^ovbmber was the ninth month in the year of Romulus 
(whence its name ;) but it is the eleventh month of the J nlian 
year. 

December, from decern, ten ; it being assigned by Ro- 
mulus as the tenth month in the year. It is now the last, 
wherein the sun enters the tropic of capricorn, and makes 
the winter solstice. 

Months ar^ solar or lunar. — A solar month is the space 
of time within which the sun' moves* through one entire 
sign of the ecliptic. A lunar periodical month is the space 
of time in which the moon makes her round through the zo- 
diac, or wherein she returns to the same point. 

The Old Style is the Julian manner of computing time, 
and agrees with the Julian year, wbicb contains days, 
six hours. The Gregorian, or New Style, agrees with the 
true solar year, which contains only 365 days, five hours, 
and nearly forty-nine minutes. In the year of Christ 200 
there was no difference of styles, but there is now a dill'e- 
rence of eleven days between the old style and the new, the 
latter being much beforehand with the former. 

At the diet of Ratisbon, ia'1700, it was decteed hy the 
body of profestants of the empire, that eJerea d^ys shoiiJd 
be retrenched from the old style, in order to accommodate 
it to the new, and the same regulation has since passed into 
Sweden, Denmark, and England ; where it was established 
by 24 Geo. II. c. 23, which enacts, that the supputation, 
according to which the year of our Lord begins on the 
twenty-fifth day of March, shall not be used before and after 
the last day of December, 1751. And that from thenceforth 
the first of Januany every year shall be reckoned the first 
day of the year, and that the natural day next immediately 
‘.bllowing the second day of September, 1762, shall be called 
and reckoned the fourteenth day of September, omitting 
the eleven' intermediate days of the common calendar ; and 
that the several natural days succeeding the fourteenth day, 
shalUbe called and reckoned in numerical order. The adop- 
tion o; the Gregorian compulation accordingly took place in 
1752, and is now recognized throughout the kingdom. 
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FROM THE INVASION OP ENGLAND BV JULIUS CJilSAR. 


Year$ htforc Christ. 

62 luvasion of England by Julius Cassar. 

The Britons, its inhabitants, were a branch of the 
ancient Gauls, or Celtae ; of which the Belgm pos.- 
sessed the western part, the Brigantes had the 
northern, the Iceni dwelt in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and the Silures inhabited South Wales. 

50 Dover Castle built by J ulins Caesar. 

47 Gloucester built4>y Arviragns, a Roman general. 

45 Caesar introduced the solar or Julian year. 

23 Coin first osed in Britain. 

fear of our Lord. 

43 Claudius Caesar makes an expedition into Britain. 

49 The city of London fortified by the Romans. 

61 The Iceni, &c. reduce London to ashes, and massacre 
70,000 Romans — Queen 'Boadicea is defeated by 
the Romans, and 80,000 Britons slain. 

78 Anglesea Isle subdued by the Romans. 

85 Julius Agricola, the Roman general, builds a rampart, 
with a chain of castles from the Forth to the Clyde. 

82 The iriver Medway oversowed the country. 

.90 Britain first discovered to be an island. 

95 The river Humber overflowed, and deluged a country of 
fifty miles. 

110 Luthgacus, the 22od king of Scotland, a tyrant, put to 
death by bis nobles. 

121 Adrian, the Roman emperor, visits Britain, atfd builds 
a wall from Newcastle to Carlisle. 

154 Hygenus, Bishop of Rome, first takes the title of Pope. 

162 The Britons revolt from the Roman government. 

178 Lucius, King of Britain, sends to Pope Eleutherus for 
some Christain preachers. 

185 London was the seat of an archbishop. 

190 Confirmation first took place. 

209 Scotland first received the Christain faith — Sev^r Ull\ 
wall built from sea to sea. 

217 The Sepluagiot, or Greek liible, fo-wj Mn a catk. 
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Year of our Lord, 

21H The Vulgate edition of the Bible discovered. 

220 A frost in Britain, which held five montlis. 

23^i Gold and silver coin used in Scotland. 

234 A storm in Canterbury, which tlirew down 200 houses 
itnd killeu many families. 

245 The sea swallowed up many thousand acres of laud in 
Lincolnshire. 

250 The river Thames frozen for nine weeks. 

272 A famine in Britain, so that persons ate the bark of 
trees. 

204 The city of London was walled, and a palace built. 

208 Mechanical arts in Britain exceeded those of Gaul. 

306 Constantiys died at York, and was succeeded by his 
son, Constantine the Great — Jjondon wall built — 
a famine in Scotland, when thousands were starved. 

310 Forty thousand persons perished by famine in England 
and Wales. 

316 Surplices first used in churches. 

325 The Nicene Creed framed. 

330 An irruption of the sea in Lancashire. 

340 Saddles were first used— The Creed called the Alhana- 
sian now wrote. 

349 Four hundred and twenty houses blown down in Car- 
lisle, and many persons killed. 

353 Five thousand persons lost in Cheshire by an irruption 
of the sea. 

359 A severe frost in Scotland tor fourteen weeks. 

400 Bishops appointed by the people— The inv'^ntion of 
bells. 

402 The patronage of churches began. 

410 Constantine, a British prince, was elected the first 
^ British k> jg after Lucius. 

415 Roman highways were made in Britain. 

416 Colchester destroyed by a storm, and many people 

killed. 

432 St. Patrick preached the gospel in Ireland. 

433 The season of Advent was first observed. 

476 llengist’s treacherous massacre of 300 English nobles, 
at an entertainment at Stonehenge. 

479 Constantine, King of Scotland, slain by a nobleman 
for ravishing his daughter. 

508 Prince Arthur begins bis reign over the Britons. 

519 Round Table order of knighthood began. 
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Year of our Lord, 

528 Swearing on the Gospels first used. 

531 University of Cambridge first chartered. 

534 Morietic, King of Ireland, drowned in a hogshead of 
wine. 

547 The Kingdom of Northumberland began. « 

568 Crosses first set upon steeples. 

582 The Mercian kingdom began. 

590 The laws of the land translated into Saxon. 

596 The first Christain burial-place in Britain— Canterbury 
made the metropolitan arcbpishopric by St. Au- 
gustin. 

600 Feodal or feudal system introduced by the Saxons. 

605 The first establishment of the Court of Chancery. 

610 Laws published in the Saxon tongue — St. Paul’s in 
London built. 

614 Westminster Abbey built. 

622 Mahomet, the false prophet, flies from Mecca to Me- 
dina. 

628 The first stone cHurch built at Lincoln — York Cathe- 
dral built. 

640 Parishes in England first laid out, being 45,000, after- 
wards reduced to 8700. 

53 Loudon first made a bishopric. 

670 Building with stone brought into England by Bennet, 
a monk. 

674 Glass brought into England by Benedict, a monk. 

677 Rochester burnt by Etbelred, King of Mercia. 

695 The Thames frozen for six weeks, so as to build booths 
upon it. 

701 A storm at Lincoln,' which threw down above 100 bouses. 

709 Silver plate first used by Welford, Bishop of Northum- 
berland. 

728 Ina, King of Wessex, regulated ale and alehouses. 

739 A famine all over England, Wales and Scotland. 

740 Churchyards first admitted into cities. 

742 Six hundred cities destroyed by earthquakes. 

746 The Creed, Lord’s Prayer, &c. translated into Saxon— 

Scriptures ordered to be read in British monaste- 
ries. 

747 A dreadful pestilence over Europe and Asia. 

751 Organs first brought to Europe, and used in churches, 

758 Burials first allowed in churchyards. 

762 A plague in England. 
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771 Plague at Chichester, of which 34,000 persons died. 

786 Pleading introduced into English courts of judicature. 

788 Plague in the city of Canterbury. 

789 The custom of pledging in drinking began. 

790 Trumpets first 'sounded before lilnglish kings. 

792 A famine in Wales and Scotland. 

795 The Danes first visited the coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland. 

800 The Norman invasions now commenced. 

807 The Danes first landed in Ireland, and destroyed Ros- 
common. 

809 Order of St. Andrew in Scotland instituted. 

820 Title of King of England first used. 

827 Egbert, by an edict, orders all the south part of the 
island to be called England. * 

836 The Flemings trade to Scotland for fish. 

839 Orkney Isles sold by Denmark to Scotland. 

851 The Danes landed at the mouth of the Thames, and 
took Canterbury and London — And Dublin in Ire- 
land. 

880 Alfred recovers England from the Danes. 

882 Aldermen first appointed. 

885 Alfred repairs the city of London. 

896 Alfred divides England into counties and hundreds^ 

appoints fairs and markets, and founds Oxford 
University — The first brick buildings in England. 

897 Knighthood first used in England. 

915 Doomsday-book commenced — Cambridge U-^versity^ 
founded. 

919 A storm which destroyed above 40 houses in Cambridge. 
923 The river Thames frozen for 13 weeks 
925 Coroners became officers of the realm. 

V33 Consiantine III. King of Scotland, resigned his crown, 
and became a monk. 

942 Ireland overrun by the Danes, 

044 A storm in London which threw down 1500 ho:isor., 

946 Theft made punishable with death. 

947 The Danes are overcome in battle by the Irish. 

951 Southampton nearly destroyed in a storm by lightning. 
954 A plague in Scotland, which destroyed 40,000 persons. 
960 The first tunable set of bells hung up at Croyland 
Abbey. 

964 St. Pauls, London burnt 
968 Bells first consecrated. 
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970 Division of Wales into North, South, and Fowls Land. 

971 Tribute of wolves’ heads paid to England by the 

Welsh. 

979 Juries first instituted, and customs first collected. 

980 Stone buildings introduced into 'Englan^. 

982 Great part of London destroyed by fire. 

984 England invaded by the Welsh* 

9J1 Arithmetic brought into Europe from Arabia. 

1000 Scarlet die invented — Paper of cotton rags used. 

1002 A general massacre of the Danes in England, on 
Sunday, November 13. 

1004 Norwich destroyed by Sweyu of Denmark. 

1005 All the old churches rebuilt — A famine in England. 
1008 The Danes subdue great part of England. 

1011 Canterbury C^athedlal burnt by the Danes, and nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants destroyed. 

1015 Children forbidden by law to be sold in England. 

1016 London Bridge built of wood. 

1017 Canute is fully established King of England. 

1018 Annual amount of the land-tax in England, £82,000. 
The Danes settled in Scotland. 

027 A¥illiam, Duke of Normandy, born. 

3032 Scotland divided into baronies. 

1039 Duncan, King- of Scotland, killed by the usurper 
Macbeth. 

1041 The first sermon preached at the coronation of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. 

1047 A'famine in Scotland, which continued for two years. 

1048 An earthquake at Worcester and Derby. 

1050 Broad seal of England first used, 

1051 William, Duke of Normandy, visited King Edward. 

1052 The court of Hustings granted to the city of London. 
1055 Nearly 400 houses in London blown down by a storm. 

1057 Malcolm 111. King of Scotland, killed the tyrant and 

usuper Macbeth. 

1058 King Edward the Confessor the first who touched for 

the king’s evil. 

1060 French language and customs first used in England* 
1063 The river Thames frozen for fourteen weeks. 

1065 JjawH of Edwctfd the Confessor composed — Sealing 

deeds and barters first used in England — West- 
minster Abbey rebuilt. 

1066 The conquest of England, by William, Duke o( 

Normandy, in the battle of Hastings, October 14. 
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1067 The Cinque Ports first appointed — The city of Exetet 
refused allegiance, but compelled to submit. 

IOCS England divided into baronies — Curfew bell esta- 
blished. . 

1070 Musical notes invented — Feudal law introduced. 
1072 The bishops made barons — Vice of swearing intro^ 
duced. 

1075 First archdeacon in England — Precedency* of bishops 

settled. 

1076 Justices of peace first appointed in England — Bishop- 

rics removed from villages to great towns. 

1077 London much damaged by fire. 

1078 Tower of London built. 

1079 Court of Exchequer instituted, and sheriffs appointed 

first — The .lews arrived in England —The New 
Forest in Hampshire began to be made. 

1080 Doomsday-book, or a survey of England, began 

1087 The first English stone bridge at Bow, near Stratford 

— Gold first coined in England — A famine in 
England. 

1088 Robert, Duke of Normandy, conspires against Eng- 

land —The Danes from Dublin burnt Waterford, 
in Ireland. 

1090 An earlliquuke in England, followed by scarcity — 

The Norman rebellion extinguished — Corporations 
began in England. 

1091 A violent storm in England, 500 houses thro\^u down.^ 

and Bow Church in London unroofed— The church 
steeple and many houses thrown down at old Sarum 
— And Winchelscomb Church steeple, in Glouces- 
tershire, thrown down. 

1095 The Welsh rebel, and defeat the Normans and English. 

1096 The first crusade, or holy war, began. 

1100 Tower of London walled in — Curfew bell abolished 

after 32 years — Taxes raised arbitrarily — Coats of 
arms and heraldry introduced — Goodwin Sands 
first formed, the sea overflowing 4000 acres — Pri- 
vilege of making wills granted. 

1101 Silver coin first made round — The measure of an ell 

or yard fixed by Henry I.’s arm. 

1102 GIoTicester Abbey and the city of Winchester burnt 

— Surnames began to be used in England. 

1107 The first king’s speech delivered by Henry 1. 

1109 Land-tax of England three shillings per hide. 
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1110 Cambridge Universily revived, 

1115 St Stephen’s Chapel, now the House of Commons, 

built. 

1116 Parliament first met. 

1118 Order of Knights Templars established. 

1120 Henry I.’s eldest son, and two other children, witli 
180 nobility, shipwrecked and lost in coming from 
Normandy. 

1123 Woodstock Park the first in England. 

1127 Churchwardens and overseers instituted. 

1137 Danegelt, or land-tax, abolished by Stephen — A fire 

in London — London Bridge built — ITork city, its 
cathedral, and thirty*nine churches burnt. 

1138 Appeals to the pope first made from England. 

1140 An eclipse, March 21, which brought on total dark- 
ness — Canon law first introduced into England. 
1150 Brittany annexed to the crowmof France. 

1153 Eleven hundred castles demolished in England. 

1159 Scutage, the first tax in England levied to pay an army, 

1160 Bills of exchange first mentioned — ^Thirty German 

heretics in England famished to death. 

1163 London Bridge rebuilt with timber. 

1164 Herring fishery first practised. 

1171 Four knights massacre Thomas a Becket — Preston 
guild established. 

1174 Henry II. arrived from Normandy, and did penance 
at Becket’s tomb. 

'J176 Ebgland divided into circuits, and itinerant judges 
appointed. 

1170 York city again burnt by the Danes, 

1180 Glass windows used in private houses in England. 

1184 Justices in eyre, or the forests, appointed. 

1185 The Knights Templars founded the Temple; London. 

1186 The great conjunction of the sun and moon, and all 

the planets, in the sign Libra. 

1187 St- Paul’s Church built on stone arches, hitherto un- 

known. 

1189 Henry II. died with grief at the altar, cursing his sons, 
— Jews massacred at the coronation of Richard 1. 
— 500 perished at York — Sheriffs in London first 
appointed. 

Coarse woollen cloth introduced into England -An 
eclipse when the stars appeared at ten in the 
<^fning, June 22. 
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1192 Houses in London ordered (to prevent fire) to be of 

stone and covered with slates. 

1193 Richard I. ransomed for 150,000 marks, or £100,000. 

of our money — A great dearth in England and 
r France, followed by a pestilence which held three 
years. 

1194 Dieii et nion Droit, first used on King Richard s vic- 

tory over the French. 

1199 Interest first mentioned as legal, at ten per cent. 

1200 Chimneys first introduced into buildings — Surnames 

now became common in England. 

1201 Cities first incorporated. 

1202 Assize of bread first appointed. 

1203 The first regular parliament was Jield. 

1205 Barons first summoned to parliament — A hail storm 
as large as hens’ eggs which destroyed the corn, de- 
molished many houses, and many persons perished. 

1208 Bishops banished from England by King John. 

1209 London Bridge (of stone) finished after 33 years. 

1210 Bans for marriage ordered to be made public. 

J212 Fire on London Bridge destroyed 2000 persons. 

1215 Magna Charla signed by King John and the Barons, 

at Runnymede, June 15— Court of Common Pleas 
established. 

12IG Wheat sold at 12J. per quarter, beans and oats at 4rf. 
1220 Salisbury Cathedral built. 

1226 Marriages first celebrate'd in churches. 

1227 A conspiracy against Henry for cancellfhg Magtka 

Charta. 

1233 Thunder fifteen days, with violent tempests of rain — 

Houses of London and other cities still thatched 
with straw. 

1234 Straw used for the king’s bed — Coals discovered near- 

Newcastle — Cider, called wine, made in England. 

1235 Thames flowed so high, that the lawyers were brought 

out of Westminster Hall in boats* 

1236 Leaden pipes for conveying water invented. 

1237 Water began to be conveyed to London in leaden 

pipes. 

1241 The first punishment of hanging, drawing, and quar- 

tering — Tin only known in Devon and Cornwall. 

1242 King H enry HI- pledged liis crown and jewels on his 

dangliicr’s marriage— Aldermen of Lmdon first 
appointed. . 
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1244 The Chancellor’s Court established at Oxford 

1245 Savoy Palace, Strand, London, built. 

1246 Tiles first used in England — Houses in London still 

thatched with straw — Cheapside then lay out of 
the city. 

1242 Roger Bacon invented the magic lantern. 

1253 Linen first made in England — Bible divided into 
chapters. 

1255 Eighteen Jews hanged, and about 200 heavily fined 
for malpractices at Lincoln — Tapestry introduced 
by Sir F. Crane. 

1257 Standard weights and measures fixed — Gold first 

coined. 

1258 Counties firslrauthorized to send members to parlia- 

ment. 

1260 Roger Bacon invented magnifying glasses. 

1262 Seven hundred Jews slain in Loudon, for demanding 
more than 2rf. per week interest on 20^. — Thirteen 
rioters hanged of the goldsmiths’ and tailors’ com- 
panies. 

1264 The Commons of England first summoned to parlia- 
ment. 

1266 Cities and boroughs first represented in parliament, 
1269 Jews forbidden trom enjoying freeholds by act of par- 
liament — The Hamburgh Company incorporated 
in England. 

1271 The Cathedral and Monastery of Norwich burnt, and 

the rioters executed in the king’s presence, 

1272 The first treaty with foreign nations. 

1273 The first coronation feast in England-— Gilding with 

leaf gold invented. 

1274 Jew money-lenders obliged to wear a plate on their 

breast — Customs on exports and imports first 
granted by parliament. 

1276 Statue of bigamy passed. 

1277 Two hundred and sixty-seven Jews hanged and quar- 

tered for clipping the coin. 

1280 More than 300 houses destroyed by the sea at Win- 
chelsea— Charter to Newcastle for digging and 
using coals. 

1^1 Margaret, daughter of the King of Scotland, married 
to the King of Norway. 

1282 Fifty Jews suffered at Northampton for malpractices 
and their synag<;gues were destroyed. 
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1284: Edward l.’s queen brouglit to bed at Carnarvon of a 
son, the first Prince of Wales. 

1285 Water brought to London, and Cheapside Conduit 
erected — Fencing schools prohibited in London, 
as productive of duels — Westminster Abbey re- 
Tbuilt. 

1288 Title of Prince of Wales first conferred. 

1287 All the Jews in England seized in one day — 15,000 
banished, and their property confiscated. 

1290 Candles of tallow first began to be used. 

1291 Barristers first appointed. 

1293 Regular parliaments commenced. 

1294 Silver mines discovered in Devonshire. 

1290 Edinburgh taken. 

1297 Statue relating to taxes and money bills — ^The first 

admiral in England. 

1298 The present Turkish empire began. 

1299 Windmills invented. 

1300 Standard for gold and silver fixed by law — Chimneys 

only in kitchens or large halls— Legal interest 
twenty per cent. 

1302 The mariner’s compass invented. 

1305 Coals imported in a quantity from Newcastle to 
London. 

1307 Interest of money forty-five per cc:jl. 

1309 A public weighing engine set ap in London. 

1310 Lincoln’s Inn Society estajjlisbed as an inn of court, 

heretofore the Bishop of Chichester’s pal ;ce. 

1311 The Knights Templars abolished, 

1318 Tlie greatest earthquake known in England — A famine. 
1322 Battle of Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 

1327 Pardons at coronations first granted in England. 

1330 Se^venty families of woollen inanui'acturers invited into 

England from the Netherlands. 

1331 Two Brabant weavers settled at York — The first 

woollen cloth made in England. 

1337 Title of Duke first given in England, to Richard, son 
of Edward the Black Prince. 

1339 Se& fight with the French, 400 sail taken, and 30,000 
men — Parliament granted 30,000 sacks of wool to 
the king — Speaker of the House of Commons first 
chosen — Blankets first made in England — Herald’s 
College instituted— King of England assumed the 
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title of King of France — Edward III. invaded 
France, and pawned his crown and jewels for 
50,000 florins— Order of the Garter instituted. 
1340 Gunpowder and guns first invented by Swarts, a monk. 
1342 Edward III. made the distinction of Lords and Com- 
mons. 

1344 Titles firs granted by patent— Statute of premunire 

passed, to exclude foreigners from ecclesiastical 
livings — Knighthood of the Round Table revived 
—Edward the Black Prince created Prince of 
/ ales. 

1345 The second time of coining gold in England — First 

mention of apothecaries in history— Esquire first 
used by persons of fortune not attending knights. 

1346 Battle of CreSlsy, where great guns were first used. 

1347 Dearth and famine in England — Plague, of which 

50,000 died in London, 15,000 in Leicester, &c. 
1346 Rain, without one dry day or night, from Midsummer 
to Christmas. 

-350 Toll-gates or turnpikes first in England— Brewers, 
dyers, &.c. began to use sea-coal for fire. 

1352 The Turks first enter Europe. 

1353 The Strand in London first built on — A famine and 

dearth in England and France, called the dear 
summer. 

3355 Pre.ssing seamen first began. 

1357 Court of Admiralty erected — Herring statute passed. 

1358 Edward III. quartered the arms of France with those 

of England- 

1359 Storm of lightning, &c. which killed vast numbers of 

horses, and 1000 troops of King Edward III, near 
Challres. 

1362 Pleadings in English changed from French — A very 
dreadful plague in London. 

1364 Lord Mayor of London entertains four kings at his 
table, England, France, Scotland, and Cyprus — 
John, King of France, died a prisoner in England. 
1368 Three clockmakers came from Dellt first into Eng- 
land, and set up a striking clock in Westminster. 
1370 Order of Golden Shield and Thistle began — Robert 
Stuart, the hundredth king of Scotland, and first 
of the name of Stuart, crowned at Scoon. 

1377 Plymouth, Portsmouth, Hastings, and Rye, burnt. 
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and the Isle of Wight taken by the French — Coro- 
nation oath now first introduced— Population of 
England was 2,092,978 souls. 

1378 Plays first performed in England. 

^379 A plague in England. 

1381 Bills* of exchange the only legal mode of sending 
money from England. 

1386 Linen shirts began to be worn— Linen weavers from 

the Netherlands established in London. * 

1387 The first High Admiral in England. 

1388 Duke of Gloucester^ and other lords rebel — English 

barons first created — The Lord Chief Justice of 
England executed for favouring despotism — Bi- 
shops 'deprived of being judges in capital offences. 

1389 A sea fight, wherein 80 French shtps were taken by 

the English — Wine sold at 20s. a tun, the second 
sort at 13s. 4rf.— A famine in England — A re- 
markable storm on the queen’s landing. 

1390 Herring pickling first invented. 

1391 Brest given up by the English — Cards invented in 

France for the king’s amusement, 

1393 Scotch gold and silver prohibited in England. 

1399 King Richard II. taken prisoner by Henry, Duke of 

Lancaster, who caused him to be assassinated in 
Pontefract Castle — Henry crowned king of Eng- 
land, as Henry IV. and the order of the Bath in- 
stituted— Roger, Earl (ff Marshe, and V ceroy of 
Ireland, slain — Copper money used onlyju Scot- ^ 
land and Ireland. 

1400 Duke of Exeter’s conspiracy against King Henry dis- 

covered — Rebellion of the English and Welsh, 
and war with Scotland. 

1401 Welshmen forbid purchasing lands in England. 

1402 Battle of Nesbit, when 10,000 Scots were slain — De- 

cimal arithmetic invented. 

1403 Isle of Man first governed by the Earl of Northum- 

berland. 

1405 Thirty-one French ships taken or destroyed near Mil- 

ford Haven — A bishop first put to death by the 
civil power. 

1406 Earl of Northumberland attainted, and the Isle of Man 

government given to Sir John Stanley. 

1407 Thirty-thousand persons died of the plague in London. 

2v^ 
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1410 Guildhall in London built. 

1412 Judge Gascoigne committed the Prince of Wales to 
prison for assaulting him on the bench. 

1414 Henry V. claimed the crown of France. 

1416 Henry V, pledged the regalia for £20,000. to push 

his conquests — Emperor Sigismond installed in 
England a Knight of the Garter — England invaded 
by the French. 

1417 Paper made of linen rags now used — Henry V. invaded 

Normandy with 26j)()0 men. 

1418 Gunpowder first made in England. 

1420 Peace made with France — Garter king at arms first 
appointed in England. 

1422 First commission of array to raise a ntilitia — Duke of 

Bedford began his protectorate — King Henry died 
of a pleurisy at Vincennes. 

1423 Irishmen all ordered out of England. 

1424 Freemasons forbidden in England. 

1426 Scotland receives the Orkney and Shetland Isles fr 
Denmark. 

1426 Parliament receives petitions against the use of hops. 

1429 Battles of Herrings and Patay, under Joan of Arc. 

1430 A national debt was first contracted — Foreigners al- 

lowed to have one-half foreigners on juries, but 
not allowed to hold church benefices. 

1435 Duke of Bedford’s protectorate ended with his death. 

1438 A staircase fell at Bedford assizes, when 18 persons 

- were killed — Dearth and famine in England, l)read 

made in several places of fern roots and i^y berries. 

1439 The first Viscount in England. 

1443 St Paul’s steeple, London, fired, and that of Waltham 
Cross consumed by lightning. 

1446 Tbe sea breaks in at Dort, and drowns 100i,000 per- 
sons, April 17. 

1449 French fleet defeated and taken oflT Sandwich. 

1452 The Lord Mayor’s show, London, instituted — Guienne, 
or Gascony, totally lost to England — Constanti- 
nople taken by the Turks, May 29, 

1460 Woodcuts, and engraving on copper invented. 

1462 The first book printed, which was the Vulgate Bible, 

2 vols. 

1463 Henry VI. taken prisoner in Lancashire. 

1463 Dress restrained by law. 
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1467 First idea of electricity given by two globes of brim- 
stone — Long toed shoes forbidden undei heavy 
penalties. 

1471 William Caxton, a mercer, introduced printing — Great 
^ lAortality at Oxford — Chester nearly destro}ed by 
fire. 

1477 Violins invented — Aberdeen University founded — A 

plague, which destroyed more than 15 years’ war. 

1478 Duke of Clarence drowned in a butt of inaluisev. 

1481 Sweating sickness first observed in England, which 

carried ofl* great numbers. 

1483 Population of England was now 4,688,000 — Post 
horses and stages established — Statutes first printed. 

1486 Sheriff fined £50. fur kneeling 4oo near the Lord 

Mayor at St. Paul’s. 

1487 Artichokes first planted in England — The first poet 

laureat. 

1489 Columbus brought maps and sea charts to England. 

1491 Greek language first introduced into England — Wheat 

20d. per bushel. 

1492 Columbus first discovers America. 

1493 Columbus discovers Montserrat in the West Indies. 

1494 Algebra first known in Europe — Printing carried on 

in Westminster Abbey till now. 

1495 Feudal or feudal laws restored by Ilenr} V II. and 

limited. 

1496 Beggars relieved by law — tlame act passed. 

14J7 The Portuguese first sail to the East Indies, under 
Vasques di Gama. 

1498 South America discovered by Vespusius Aniericanus 

— North America discovered by Sebastian Cabot 
and his son — John Cabot settled Newfoundland, 
\he first English colony in America. 

1499 Thirty thousand persons died of the plague in London. 

1500 Virtues of Jesuits’ bark discovered. 

1501 Lord Mayor’s feast instituted — Merchant tailors, first 

so named. 

1502 Henry VIL’s son died — His chapel at Westminster 

built — St. Helena discovered. 

1503 Slave trade first commenced, 

1505 Shillings first coined in England — Distaff spinning 
first in England. 

1509 Henry VII. built the first double-docked ship in Eng- 
land, of 1000 l(ms. . 
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1510 Hats first made in London. 

1512 War with France — First Royal Navy of England. 

1513 Benefit of clergy taken from murderers. 

1517 Luther began the Reformation. 

1518 Physicians’ College incorporated. 

1520 Frst geographical map of England — Henry VIII. had 
the title of Defender of the Faith, for his writings 
in favour of popery. 

1522 New survey of England made, the first since dooms- 
day-book — Roses first planted in England. 

1524 Beer first introduced into England — Soap first made 
at Bristol. 

1529 Secretaries of State first appointed— Lord Cromwell 

made so-^-The name of protestants begins from the 
diet of Spires. 

1530 Sir Thomas More, the first Chancellor qualified by 

education— St. James’s palace built. 

1533 Heury VIIL divorced Queen Catharine, and married 

Anne Boleyn. 

1534 Arable lands restrained, and pasture enforced— Silk 

first worn by the English clergy. 

1535 Ten thousand friars and nuns turned out of English 

monasteries — Brass great guns first made in Eng- 
land — Henry VIII. excommunicated by the pope. 

1536 Translations of the Bible, by order of the king — Six 

articles of religtpn published — Wales united to 
, England by parliament — Queen Catharine died, 
and Queen Anne was put to death, when King 
Henry VIII. married Lady Jane Seymour. 

1537 Queen Lady Jane Seymour died in childbed. 

1538 Variations of the seaman’s compass observed — Re- 

gisters parochial instituted by Lord Croniwell. 

1539 Pipes of lead invented for conveying water — Cannon 

began to be used in ships. 

1540 Dissolved abbeys, &c. valued at £2,853,000.-'0rder 

of the Thistle instituted. 

1543 Pins brought from France — Mortars for bombs used 

in England — Bankrupts regulated by law. 

1544 Iron first cast in Sussex — Edinburgh burnt — Good 

land let in England at Is. per acre. 

1545 Needles first made in England by a native of India, 

which art died with him— -Port-holes in ships of 
war introduced. 

J546 Publia stews suppressed. 
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1547 Statute relating to slaves and servants — Iron great 
guns made — Henry VIII. died, and the Duke of 
Somerset protector for the young king. 

1.551 The first con^edy acted in England. 
i5q^ Treason requiring two witnesses — Grapes first brought 
into England, and planted in Sussex — Starching 
linen first introduced — Forty-two articles of reli- 
gion published — Translation of David’s Psalms by 
Sternhold and Hopkins. 

1553 Mary, of bloody memory, crowned queen, October 1. 

1554 Twenty marks a sufficient support for gentlemen of 

the law — Wheat sold at 6s. 8d, per quarter — Seven 
bishops deprived for being married. 

1555 First law to repair highways — Inc^osures restrained. 

1556 Slave trade began with England — Cranmer, Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury, and about 300 protestants, 
burnt, and great numbers perished in prison. 

1557 Glass bottles first made in England — Alteration in the 

Order of the Garter. 

1558 Calais taken from the English — Queen Mary died of 

a dropsy, and Queen Elizabeth succeeded, who 
completed the Reformation. 

1559 Rebellion of the Roman Catholics against Elizabeth. 

1560 Queen Elizabeth first wore silk stockings — West- 

minster Abbey first made collegiate — Temple so- 
cieties founded. 

1561 Lapis calaminaris and copper mines disc.)vered in 

England. 

1568 Knives first made in England— Iron wire till now im- 
ported. 

1564 Knit worstead stockings first made in England. 

1565 Study of botany revived — Royal mines established — 

• A great sura paid for corn imported in a dearth. 

1567 First physic garden in England, by Gerard — Gilli- 

flowers, carnations, &c. first planted here by the 
Flemings— Flemish weavers, dyers, &c. in England. 

1568 Husbandman’s labour 4rf. per day — Italian book-keep- 

ing first used in London. 

1570 War with Scotland— Ganging invented. 

1571 Law for wearing woollen caps-— Harrowgate mineral 

spring discovered. 

1572 Fans, muffs, masks, and false hair, devised by Italian 

harlots, first brought from France — The great mas- 
sacre of protestants at Paris. 
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157‘6 Turkey's first came into England. 

1577 Sir Francis Drake set sail round the vorld — Sheri fls 

and ^300 persons died at Oxford assizes of an in^ 
fection. 

1578 Tulip roots first brought into England fron\ Vienna — 

Whales killed at Newfoundland for the oil only, 
the use of the bone unknown. 

1579 The ^public of Holland begins by the uni tn of 

Utrecht — Linen staining first known in Eng- 
land. 

1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage round the 

world — Coaches first used in England. 

1583 Wood first cultivated in England — The tide ebbed 

and flowed three times in one hour, at Lyme, in 
Dorsetshire — Thames water first convejed into 
London, by the Loudon Bridge waterworks — To- 
bacco first brought into England. 

1584 Carthagena taken by Sir Francis Drake — Cape Breton 

and Virginia discovered by the English. 

1585 Cavendish’s first voyage round the world. 

1587 Duelling introduced into England — Mary, Queen of 

Scots, beheaded at Fotberingay Castle, alter eigh- 
teen years’ imprisonment. 

1588 Sir Francis Drake defeats the Spanish Armada in the 

English Channel — Fire-ships invented — Paper first 
made in England, at Dartlbrd, in Kent — Shipping 
of England 31,385 tons, and 15,272 mariners — 
'Henry IV. of France passes the edict of Nantes, 
tolerating the protestants. 

1589 Earl of Cumberland’s expedition against Spain — 

Stocking weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, 
of Cambridge. 

1590 Criminals first transported — Letters in algebra fir.st 

used — Customs farmed for the last 20 years at 
£20,000. a year. 

^591 East Indies visited overland by some English — First 
patent for printing — Three ships went from Eng- 
land to the East Indies. 

1592 Falkland Islands discovered — Customs amounted this 

year to £50,000. 

1593 Statute mile first fixed in England. 

1594 Broken Wharf engine erected to convey water — 

Plague in London carried ofl' one-fourth of it.s in- 
habitants. 
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1595 Sir John Hawkins’s expedition against Spanish Ame- 
rica — Jamaica plundered — Carribbee Isles and St. 
Christophers discovered— Shakespeare flourished 
about this time. 

iri9(J Earthquake in Kent, where the hills became valleys 
full of water. 

1597 Battle of Blackwater, Ireland — The first act for re- 
lieving the poor — Watches first brought into Eng- 
land from Germany- 
1599 Sailcloth made in England. 

IfJOO Earl of Arundel introduced brick buildings — East In- 
dia Company’s first charter, 

1601 Insurance of shipping, &c. secured by law— Witch- 
craft act passed — Men ordered by law not to ride 
in coaches. 

1603 County courts in London revived — Cauliflowers first 

planted in England — Royal licence to Shakespeare 
for a theatre — Queen Elizabeth died. 

1604 Union of England and Scotland attempted — James 1. 

first styled King of Great Britain. 

1605 Gunpowder plot discovered — Attraction first disco- 

vered by Kepler — Order of St, Andrew renewed in 
England. 

1606 Oaths of allegiance first administered — Ambassadors 

first sent from Turkey to England 

1607 Insurrection of the Puritans — Increase of buildings 

within a mile of London forbidden— En: !ish first 
settled in Virginia. • 

1608 Asparagus first produced in England. 

1609 The Dutch paid a tribute for fishing on our coasts — 

Alum first brought to perfection in England — First 
legal copper coins introduced, and leaden tokens 
•abolisheHl, 

1610 Sir I^rancis Drake brought potatoes first from America 

to Ireland, 

1614 New River brouglit to London. 

1616 Judge Bennet fined for bribery in £20,000. — Cape 

Horn first sailed round. 

1617 Sports allowed on Sundays after service. 

1618 Steam-engine invented for raising water or ballast. 

1619 Hrrvey, an Englishman, confirms the circulation ol 

the blood. 

1620 Broad silk manufactory brought into England— Coin- 

ing with die used in England. 
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1621 Tli*e Paritaas settle in New England — Public-houses 

first licensed. 

1622 Nova Scotia settled by the Scotch. 

1625 King James died of an ague, and Charles 1. succeeded. 

1626 Barometers invented. 

1627 Duty laid on coals — War with France. 

1628 Canada taken by the English — Riot in London, and 

D^. Lamb killed by the mob —New Holland dis- 
covered by the Dutch. 

1630 Boston in New England built — E[>som mineral spring 

discovered. 

1631 St. Paul’s, London, burnt, and rebuilt. 

1632 Antigua and Montserrat planted by the English — A 

great fire on London Bridge. 

1633 Saw mills first erected near London — Seldon main- 

tained England’s sovereignty over the British seas, 
—Covent Garden Square built. 

1634 Ship money exacted — Bombs and mortars invented, 

Sedan chairs a patent invention — Saturn’s ring 
discovered. 

1635 Jamaica pillaged by the English — Thomas Parr, aged 

152, died in London from change of air and diet 
— Regular posts established from London to Scot- 
land, Ireland, &c. 

1636 Ballast of the river Thames monopolized by the king 

— Patent for English brass and copper coin — First 
public lecture in Arabic at Oxford. 

~i637 Litr.rgy first read in Scotland. 

1640 King Charles seized the merchants’ money at the 
mint — Bank of England began— King Charles 
disobliges the Scots, and their army takes New- 
castle — Forty thousand English protestants mas- 
sacred in Ireland. 

1642 Habeas Corpus and the Bill of Rights act passed— 
Ship money and Star Chamber abolished — Coffee 
first used in England at Baliol College, Oxford — 
King Charles impeaches five refractory members, 
which begins the civil war, on which he retires to 
York. 

1644 A terrible fire at Oxford — Navy Office founded — Post 
Office yielded £3000. per annum. 

1G45 Goldsmiths became the first bankeis. 

1646 King Charles put himself into the hands of the Scots, 
at Newark, who sold him for £200,000. 
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1047 Kin{f Charles seized by Colonel Joyce, at Holmby. 
1648 King* Charles escaped from Hampton Court to thf 
Isle of Wight — Taken and confined in Car sbrook 
Castle — Removed to Windsor. 

1049 King Charles tried, condemned, and beheaded, Jan. 30, 
• a§ed 49 — Oliver Cromwell goes to Ireland with 

his army— Battle of Rathmines, in Ireland. 

1050 Battle of Dunbar, in Scotland — Jesuit’s bark first 

brought to Europe — Bread first made with yeast in 
England— First English coffee-house at Oxford — 
Oliver Cromwell returned from Ireland. 

1051 Irish rebellion ended— War with the Dutch — English 

settled at St. Helena — Triennial parliaments began 
— Hailstones of seven inches round fell at Dor- 
chester— Cromwell totally defeated the kings 
forces at Worcester, Sept. 3. 

1052 Four sea engagements with the Dutch in the Downs. 

1053 Oliver Cromwell becomes Protector — Lord Mayor 

and sheriffs arrested at the suit of two pretended 
sheriff's. 

1054 Air-pumps invented — Post-Office yielded £10,000. 
1050 The .English destroy the Spanish galleons at Cadiz— 

Air-guns invented — Oliver Cromwell re-admitted 
the Jews into England, 

1657 Oliver Cromwell refused the title of King — Blake 

destroyed a Spanish fleet of galleons at the Ca- 
naries. 

1658 The English take Dunkirk from Spain, and ueliver it 

to France — Oliver Cromwell dies, September 3, 
and a terrible storm all over Europe is felt the 
same day — Richard Cromwell succeeds as Pro- 
tector. 

1G59 Richard Cromwell’s protectorate ended. 

1060 The restoration ot Charles II. May29th— Royal Society 
of London instituted — General Post-Office esta* 
blished — Nine bishops restored, and eight conse- 
crated. 

1661 Queen of Bohemia visited England — Portuguese gave 

Bombay to the English— Conventicles punished 
by law — Wine licences established. 

1662 Hearth or chimney money, 2s. per annum, levied — 

Feudal laws abolished by statute — Act of unifoi- 
mity passed — Milling coin introduced. 

Iti X X 
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16()3 Cattle prohibited importation from Ireland and Scot- 
land — Com, and coin in bullion, permitted to he 
exported — Fire-engines invented — J{oyal Society, 
London, incorporated — Victualling Oflice insti- 
tuted. 

!G65 Eighteen capital Dutch ships taken and destroyed ofl‘ 
Harwich Earl Sandwich took twelve men of war, 
and two East India ships— First gezette published 
at Oxford — Sixty-eight thousand persons died of 
the plague in London. 

1666 Sea-fight, in which the English lost nine, and the 

Dutch fifteen ships — Dutch totally defeated, losing 
twenty-four men of war, four admirals, and 4000 
officers and seamen — War with Denmark and 
France— First act for burying in woollen — Gazette 
first published in London— Tea introduced from 
Holland — The great fire of London, which dcs® 
troyed 400 streets, and 13,000 houses, September 
2-*-5. 

1667 Dutch destroy the English fleet at Chatham. 

106.9 Coventry act passed — New theatre at Oxford built, 

1670 Henry Jenkins died, aged 169 — Shoe buckles first 
worn in England — Union of England and Scot- 
land attempted the second time — Royal Exchange 
built. 

1672 War with the Dutch — Five Dutch Smyrna fleet, and 

four East India ships, taken by the English — Duke 
‘^of York defeats the Dutch by sea — English lake 
Tobago — Halfpence and farthings first coined by 
government. 

1673 Dutch thrice defeated at sea Prince Rupert— Test 

act passed— Guineas first coined, so called from 
the gold being brought from the Guineri' coast. 

1674 Peace with the Dutch — when they surrendered the 

honour of the flag to England— Plate-glass first 
made at Lambeth. 

1675 First stone of St. Paul’s cathedral laid. 

1677 Votes of the House of Commons first printed — Mo- 
nument, London, finished. 

1679 Unaccountable darkness at noon-day in England — 
Second Habeas Corpus act passed— War with 
France, followed by a general peace. 

1781 William Peon settles in Pennsylvania. 
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1682 Eight Bantam ambassadors in England— Hydraulic 

fire-engines invented. 

1683 Rye-house plot prevented by a fire at Newmarket— 

Pjpnny po^l set up. 

1687 Charity schools in London instituted. 

1688 William, Prince of Orange, landed in England with 

an army, when King James II. fled from liis 
palace. 

1689 Coronation oath enacted —Toleration act passed. 

1690 King Willfarn landed in Ireland— James is defeated, 

and the Duke of Scliombei^ killed, at the battle oi 
the Boyne — Isles of St. Christopher and Eustatia 
retakeh from the French— The English and Dutch 
V fleets defeated off Beachy Head* 

1691 Conspiracy of the Bisho|) of Ely and others, to restore 

King James — Eleven thousand persons died m a 
great mortality at York. 

1692 Conspiracy of Granvil, &c. to assassinate King Wil- 

liam. 

1693 Bayonets first invented in England — Bank of England 

established — First public lottery this year. 

1694 Stamp duties first began — Bill for triennial parliments 

passed. 

1695 Bachelors and widows taxed — Also births, buiials, and 

marriages. 

1696 Window-tax established — Edystone light-ho* e first 

built. m 

1698 Whitehall totally consumed by a fira, 

1699 Billingsgate made a free fish market. 

1701 Prussia erected into a kingdom — Abjuration oath first 

re<juirod— Hanover succession established In law 
♦•-Sociely for the propagation of the gospel incor- 
porated. 

1702 Quaker’s affirmation first accepted as an oath. 

1704 Gibraltar taken by Sir George Rooke— -Court of Ex- 

chequer instituted. 

1705 Bills of exchange and promissory notes regulated. 

1700 Union between England and Scotland— Battle of 

Hamillies. 

1709 Riots in London on Dr.Sacheverel’s trial — Statute in 
favour of literary properly. 

1711 Fifty new churches ordered to be built by parliament 
— Government take the nenny post — Clarendon 
Printing-house, Oxford, jbnndod. 
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1713 Newspapers stamped — Peace o(‘ Utrecht. 

1714 Interest of money confirmed at five per cent. — Qiiei'ii 

Anne died of an apoplexy — George I. Elector of 
Hanover succeeded. 

1715 Total eclipse of the sun, that birds went to roost. ^ 

1716 River Thames dry above and below London Rrid';e, 

September 14 — Triennial act repealed, and st p- 
tennial act passed — Great frost, and a fair on the 
Thames. 

1717 Guineas reduced to 21^. 

1722 Conspiracy of Counsellor Layer and others— Thread 
first made at Paisley, in Scotland — The great Duke 
of Marlborough died, June 22, 

1725 Earl of Macclesfield fined £30,000, and committed 

to the Tower. 

1726 Ward, of Hackney, expelled the House of Commons 

for forgery. 

1727 Gibr Itar besieged by the Spaniards — King George I. 

died, and King George 11. succeeded — inoculation 
first tried on criminals with success, 

1729 Dublin parliament house began, which cost £40,000 
— Frederic, Prince of Wales, arrived in England. 
1731 Spaniards besiege Gibraltar. 

1734 Felony to forge or counterfeit bills of exchange— 

Franking letters commenced. 

1735 Thames so high that the lawyers came out of West- 

‘minster Hall in boats— on the Essex coast several 
thousand sheep and black cattle drowned. 

1736 At Edinburgh the mob hanged Captain Porteus. 

1737 Scarborough cliff sunk, and the spa removed— llad- 

cliffe’s Library, Oxford, began building. 

1738 Bank paid ofi'one million capital — Westminster Bridge 

began. 

1740 Solar microscopes invented — Americans first use paper 

money. 

1741 Persian trade opened through Russia — Centro arch of 

Westmister Bridge finished. 

1743 Paisley manufacture of handkerchiefs began. 

1744 Victory man of war, of 100 guns, with Admiral Bal- 

chen, &c. lost. 

1745 Rebellion in Scotland— Battles of Fontenoy and 

Preston Pans, Sept. 21 — Marshal Bcllisle brouglit 
prisoner to Windsor castle — Fnglish take Cape 
Breton, liouisburg, and Nova Scotia. 
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174G Last arch of Westminster bridge finished — Battie 
of Falkird, Jan. 17, and Culloden, April Jti. 

1747 Coach tax commenced. 

1750 Two judges, the Lord Mayor, and many others, died 

loi' the jail distemper caught at the Old Barley — 
Westminster Bridge opened for passengers. 

1751 George III. eldest son to Frederick, created Prince of 

Wales — King’s Bench prison built. , 

1752 New style began in England, the 3rd of September 

being accounted the l lth — Violent rain in Wales, 
which destroyed 10,000 sheep. 

1753 Society of Arts and Sciences, London, instituted. 

1755 Lisbon .ruined by an earthquake, Nov. 1. 

1757 National debt was £74,780,886. ^s. 2d. 

1758 Temporary bridge at London burnt, but made passable 

in ten days — London Bridge repaired, for which 
government gave £15,000. 

1759 Judges appointed for life — Bank of England issued 

small notes — North America wholly conquered by 
the English. 

1760 Portsmouth Dockyard burnt by accident, damage 

£400,000.-*— Shipping of England was 300,416 
tons, and 70,000 men— George II. died, and 
George III. succeeded. 

1761 Tide ebbed and flow'ed four times in the hour at 

Whitby — Buckinghaim Palace purchas d for the 
queen. 

1762 Three Cherokee chiefs arrived in England — Thirteen 

whales driven ashore on the English coast. 

1763 A great frost was ninety-four days — America con- 

firmed to England. 

1764 ^tamp act in America passed — Franking letters re- 

strained — Harrison’s time-piece discovers the Ion • 
gitude 

1765 Isle of Man annexed to the English crown.* 

1769 East India company give £100,000. for five yeart. 

prolongation of their old charier. 

1770 Portsmouth Dockyard accidentally burned, damage 

£100,000.— Adelphi Buildings, Strand, London, 
built — Black Friars Bridge finished. 

1771 Solway Moss, near Carlisle, moved for four days. 

1772 Revolution in Denmark, when the queen was impri- 

soned, January 17— Augusta. Princess Dowager oi 
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Wales, died, aged 53 — Insurrection at Christian- 
stadt, which ended in a revolution in Sweden, ren- 
dering the king absolute, and completed at Stock- 
holm — Negroes declared free in . this country. 

1773 Review of the fleet at Portsmouth by his majesty 

Order of the Jesuits suppressed by the pope — Dis- 
turbances in America begin by the destruction of 
tea on board three ships at Boston, December 18. 

1774 Louis XV. died. May 10, aged 64 — Turkish army 

ruined by the Russians, June 20— Peace between 
the Russians and Turks, near Schnmia, July 21-- 
The ancient parliament of Paris restored, Nov. 12. 

1775 Hostilities in America began at Lexington, April 19 

— Action of Bunker’s Hill, June 17. 

1776 Congress assume independency, May 15, and declare 

it, July 4 — Attack on Charlestown, June 28 — 
General Howe lands on Staten Island, July 3 - 
Battle on Long Island, August 27 — New York 
taken. September 15. 

1777 Ticonderago taken by General Burgoyne, July 6 — 

General Howe embarks his army oif Staten island, 
July 24, and lands in Chesapeake Bay, August 30 
— Philadelphia taken. Sept. 26 — Battle of German 
Town, Oct. 4 — General Burgoyne’s army surren- 
ders at Saratoga, Oct. 16. 

1778 Treaty between France and the Americans, Feb. 6-- 

Philadelphia evacuated, June 18 — Action in the 
Jerseys, June 28— Austrians and Prussians begin 
hostilities, July 7 — Action at sea between the 
English and French fleets, July 27 — Pondicherry 
taken, October 17 — French routed at St. Lucia 
December 28 — Voltaire and Linnaeus died. 

1779 St. Vincent’s taken by the French, June 17 ; Grenada, 

July 3 — Ireland allowed a free trade. 

1780 Engdgement with Langara, Jan. 16 — Rodney took 

twenty-two sail of Spanish ships, Jan. 28 — Riots in 
London, July-— War against Holland, Dec. 20 — 
Woollen goods first exported from Ireland. 

1781 St. Eustatia taken, February 3rd ; retaken, Nov. 17 — 

Earl Cornwallis surrendered his army, Oct. 19. 

1782 Minorca taken, Feb. 5 — Admiral Rodney beatCountdo 

Grasse, April 12 — Independence of America admit- 
ted. Nov. 30 — Royal George overset at Spithead. 
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1783 Preliminaries of peace, Jan. 20 — Armistice between 

England and Holland, Feb. — Definitive treat\;, 
Sept. 3 — Order of St. Patrick in Ireland began--- 
Three earthquakes in Calabria. 

1784 Peace ratified by America, March 24; with Holland, 

• May 24 — First bishop consecrated in America. 

1785 Frost 115 days. 

1786 Commercial treaty with France, signed October 29 — 

8,000,000 souls in England. 

1787 Amsterdam taken possession of by Prussia, Oct. 9 — 

Quarrel between the King of France and parlia- 
ment began. 

1788 War between the Turks, Germans, and Russians— 

Treaty between great Britain and Russia, June 13 
— Stadtholdership guaranteed to the Prince of 
Orange by the United States of Holland, June 27 
-—Russia declares war against Sweden, June 30— 
George 111. attacked by an alarming disorder, 
Nov. 6— -French notables assembled, Nov. 6— - 
Ocksakow taken, Dec. 17— Life and horse guards 
disbanded, 

1789 General illumination in England on the king’s reco- 

very, March 10 “-Insurrection in France, iVlarch — 
States General of France convened, Ma\ 5— -French 
king makes concessions, June 26 — Revolution in 
France, July 3 — Bastile destroyed, July 20 — In- 
surrection in Brabant, jAugust 10 — Bendci taken, 
October 8 — Ghent surrendered, Nove^iber 23 ; 
and Brussels, December 12. 

1790 Joseph II. Emperor of Germany, died Feb. 20 — The 

French clergy deprived of their benefices, and have 
small pensions decreed in lieu of them, February — 
^Parliaments abolished in April — Titles suppressed, 
June 19 — Ceremony of the confederation, July 14— 
Ncckcr resigns, and retires to Switzerland, Sept. 4 

1791 Miraheau dies in March — Louis and his family escape 

fron Paris, but are stopped at Varennes, June 21 
— IVeaty of Plinilz, July — Riots in [Brimingham, 
July. 

1792 Leopold II. Emperor of Germany, dies suddenly, 

March 1— Gustavus HI. King of Sw^eden, shot by 
Ankerstorm, March 15 — French declare war against 
Germany — Duke of Brunswick publishes jis ma- 
nifesto, J'ilv 25 — Swi.ss guards, and all the servants 
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at (he Thuilleries murdered, August 10 — Royal 
family of France imprisoned — Princess Lamballe, 
and 1000 others, massacred in Paris— Royally 
abolished, and France declared a republic, Sept. 20 
— Battle of Gemappe, Nov. 7. ‘ 

1703 Louis XVI. perishes under the guillotine, Jan. 21 — 
The French republic declares war against Eng- 
land, Holland, and Spain, Feb. 2 — Marat mur- 
dered by Charlotte Cordey, July 14— Toulon sub* 

• mits to Lord Hood, Aug*. 23; who is obliged lo 
leave it, Dec. 19 — General Custine executed in 
July; and the Queen of France, by the guillotine, 
Oct. IG — The heads of the Gironist party executed, 
Oct. 30— ^The Duke of Orleans guillotined. 

1794 Martinico taken by Sir Charles Grey, March 26 — 

Elizabeth, sister to the late King of Franco, guil- 
lotined, May 12 — Lord Howe’s victory over the 
French fleet, June 1— Earthquake and eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, June 13 to 24 — Robespierre and 
his patty executed by torch light, July 28 — War- 
saw taken by the Russians after a bloody engage- 
ment, Nov. 8. 

1795 Revolution in Holland ; the stadtholder arrives in 

England, Jan. 20 — Prince of Wales married lo 
the Princess Charlotte of Brunswick, April 8— - 
Peace between Prussia and France, April 10 — 
Warren Hastings acquitted, alter a trial of seven 
years, April 23— Dauphin of France died at Paris, 
June 9 — Peace between France and Spain, July 22 
— Cape of Good Hope taken from the Dult li, 
Sept. 23— -Stanislaus, King of Poland, made a 
formal surrender of bis crown ; his kingdom par- 
titioned between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
Nov. 25— Church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
London, burnt. 

1796 General Washington resigned the presidency of Ame- 

rica, and was succeeded by Mr. Adams — Spain 
declared war against great Britain, Oct. 10— Ca- 
tharine II. Empress of Russia, died, Nov. 17. 

1797 Buonaparte defeats the Austrians near Verona, Jan. 14 

— He defeats the pope’s army near Ancona, Feb. 10 
—A famous victory gained by Admiral Sir John 
Jervis over the Spanish fleet oflT Cape St. Vincent, 
Fch.l4. in consequence of which the admiral was 
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created Earl St. Vincent — The Princess -Ro^'al of 
England married to the l*rince of Wirtexnberg, 
May IS — Admiral Duncan defeated the Dutch 
fleet, of which he captured nine ships of the line, 
Oct. 12, and was created a viscount— A general 
tli^nksgiving for the great naval victories of 
lords Howe, SU Vincent, and Duncan; the king 
and both houses of parliament going in grand 
procession to St. Paul’s, Dec. 19. 

1798 Ireland put under martial law, March 30 — Rebellion 

broke out in the south of Ireland, April 2 — The 
glorious victory of the Nile, achieved by Admiral, 
afterwards Baron Nelson, in which he took nine 
ships of the line from the French, burnt two, &c. 
August 1 — Victory of Sir J. B. Warren over the 
French fleet off Ireland, in whfch the Hoche, of 
eighty guns, and three frigates, were captured, 
October 12— The income tax brought forward, 
Dec. 3 — The King of Sardinia forced by the 
French to sign a renunciation of his throne, 9th — 
The King and Queen of Naples arrive at Palermo, 
having fled from Naples on the approach of the 
French, 28th. 

1799 Naple-, taken by the French, Jan. 24 — Siiwarrow’s 

successes against the French, April 27, 28, June 19, 
August 15— Seringapatam taken, Tippoo Saib 
killed. May 4 — Duke D’Angoul^me marriet I to the 
Princess Royal of France at Mittau, June 9th — 
Bttonaparte arrives in France from Egypt^Oct. 16 
— Changes the government of the republic, and is 
appointed First Consul, Nov. 10 — General Wash- 
ington died, the 15th. 

1800 Buonaparte makes overtures for peace to the British 

government, which, however, the ministry think 
proper to reject, Jan. I to 17 — Great battle of 
Marengo, June 14 — Kleber assassinated in Egypt, 
ibid. — First stone of the wet-dock, at the Isle of 
Dogs, laid, July, 12 — Unsuccessful attempt of the 
English upon Ferrol, in Spain, Aug. 25 — Malta 
taken by the English, Sept. 5— Conspiracies to 
kill Buonaparte, Oct 10, and Dec. 24th — Embargo 
laid by Russia upon British ships. Sept. 10, and 
, Nov. 27 — Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, unite 
against England. 

2x* 
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1801 Union between Great Britain and Ireland takes place, 
January 1 — Lavater, tbe physiognomist, died at 
Bearne, the 3rd — The first parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland met, the 
22nd — Peace signed between the French republic 
and the Emperor of Germany, at LuReville,^ Feb. 
9— 'The English ministry changed, and Mr. Pitt 
retires, in March —Victory over the French in 
.£g}pt, March 21, in which Sir R. Abercomby 
received a wound, which he survived but a few 


days — Paul I. Emperor of Russia, died the 23rd, 
and is succeeded by Alexander — Peace between 
France and Naples, the 28th — ^Tho Danes take 
possession of Hamburgh on the_ 29tb — Sir Hyde 
Parker ^nd Lord Nelson pass the' Sound, and after 
destroying the fleet at Copenhagen, made a peace 
with the Danes, April 2 — Conquest of Egypt 
completed by General Hutchinson, July — Lord 
Nelson’s unsuccessful attempts on the flotilla at 
Boulogne, August 6 and 15 — Preliminaries of 
peace signed by England and France, Oct. 1. 

1802 Peace finally concluded between England, France, 

Spain, and Holland, March 27> 

1803 War declared by Geat Britain against France, May 

16 — St. Lucia taken by the English, June 20, and 
Tobago on the SOth — Insurrection in Dublin, and 
murder of Lor>d Kilwarden, July 83 — Hanover 
taken by- the French — French army at Cape Fran- 
‘ $ois, in St. Domingo, capitulate with the blacks 
for the evacuation of the island, Nov. 19; and 
afterwards submit to an English squadron, with 


their ships of war and merchantmen, the 30th. 

1804 Buonaparte proclaimed Emperor of the Gauls, May 

20, which finishes the republic of France, after it 
‘ had continued 4136 days, only one day less than 

the duration of the commonwealth in England, 
that immediately followed the decapitation of 
Charles L— -^l^brohation of Buonaparte by the 
' Pope, at Par^ US Emperor of the Ganls, Dec. 2. 

1805 BuonimarteMsumes' the title of King of Italy, May 26 

— VictoiW over ^4he combined fleets of France 
and off Cape Trafalgar, by the English 

fleqMMder Lord Nelson, who fell in the^n- 
gajlwht: tb® losing 19 sail of the line. 
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and the French admiral and two Spanish admirals 
taken, Oct. 21 — Four French ships (part of the 
combined fleet escaped from the battle of Trafal- 
gar) taken by Sir R. Strachan, Nov. 3— The French 
enter Vienna llie 14tb— -Rattle of Austerlitz, in 
, \((hich the allied armies of Austria and Russia, 
commanded by their respective sovereigns, were 
completely overthrown by the French army under 
the Emperor Napoleon, Dec. 2 — This decisive 
. victory followed by a peace between France and 
Austria, concluded at SPresburg, in Hungary, 27th 
— Bavaria and Wirtemberg erected into kingdoms 
« by the favour of Buonaparte ; and other great 
changes in Germany. 

1*^06 Funeral of Lord Nelson, and gran^ procession to St. 

Paul’s, Jan. 9— Cape of Good Hope taken by 
General Baird and Admiral Sir Home Popham, 
10th— Death of Mr. Pitt, the 23rd, in his 47th 
year— New ministry appointed, in which Mr. Fox 
and most of his friends are included, Feb.— Louis 
Buonaparte proclaimed King of Holland, June 11 
—War formerly declared in London against Prus- 
sia, 14th — Buenos Ayres taken from the Spaniards 
by Sir Home Popham, 28th — The Emperor of 
Austria, Francis II. made a formal resignation of 
the high oflice of Emperor of Germany, Aug. 7— 
Buenos Ayres retaken .by the Spaniards, on the 
12th, after an attack of’three days — Death of Mr. 
Fox, Sept. 13 — Great battle of Jena, in Avbich the 
French took from the Prussians 200 pieces of 
cannon, 30 standards, and 28,000 prisoners, Oct. 14. 

1807 Act passed for the abolition of the slave trade— 
The British parliament dissolved— Insurrection in 
•Turkey ; deposition and murder of their Emperor. 
Selim 111. in May — Dantzic surrendered to the 
French, 26th — Mustapha IV. ascends the throne 
of Turkey, 29th — The great battle of Friedland 
between the Russians and French, in which the 
former were completely overthrown, with the loss 
of 80 pieces of cannon, and 17,000 men killed, June 
— The loss of the Russian army in the different 
actions, at Spanden on the 5th, Deppen on the 6th, 
Ouistadt on the 8th, Heilsburg on the lOtb, and 
Friedland on the 14th, ameu'^ted to QO^OOO men. 
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in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 120 pieces of 
cannon, and seven standards — The French enter 
Konisberg, 16th — An armistice conclnded between 
the Russians and French, 22nd— Treaty of Tilsit, 
July 6— An armistice concluded between the 
Russians and Turks, Aug. 24— The gaifison of Co- 
penhagen capitulate to the British troops, after a 
severe bombardment of three days, Sept. 6 — Per- 
ta^l shuts her ports against the English, Oct. 20 
— -The Russians declare war against England, 2Gth 
— The English government declares France in a 
state of blockade, Nov. 11 — The prince regent and 
court of Portugal sail from Lisbon for the Brazils, 
29th — The French enter Lisbon, ibid. — French 
imperial decrees of Nov. 23, Dec. 17, & 26, 1807, 
Jan. 11, 1808, &c. restricting the commerce of 
neutral powers — Jerome Buonaparte issues his 
proclamation on his accession to the throne of 
Westphalia, Dec. 17 — The English declare war 
against Russia, 18th— An embargo laid by Con- 
gress on all vessels of the United States, Dec. 22. 

1808 The Duke of Berg enters Madrid with a French army, 

April 24— The kipg and princes of the house of 
Bourbon cede their rights to the throne of Spain, 
May 5 to 10— The pope’s territories annexed to 
the kingdom of Italy, 21st — Joseph Buonaparte 
declared King of Spain, June 6 — A French squa- 
dron at Cadiz surrenders to the Spaniards, 14th — 
'General Dupont, and 8000 French, surrender to 
the Spaniards, July — Defeat of the French in 
Portugal, by Sir A. Wellesly, Aug.21 — Convention 
of Cintra, by which the French, &c. evacuate 
Porlural, 30tL 

1809 Battle of Corunna, and death of General Moore, Jan. 

16— War between Anstria and France, April 9 — 
Vienna captured. May 13 — Battle of Talavera, 
July 21 — Sir A. Wellesly created a peer with the 
title of Viscoant ^"Fellington— The latter end of 
July a British temMition of 100,000 land and sea 
forces, l^der ne nrl of Chatham, sails to the coast 
of Holland— The^American government renews 
the non-intercourse act, on our refusal to ratify 
Mr. Er|08b’s engagements, August 9— Surrender 
of Fltisfaibg, 15th — Lord Chatham arrives in town 
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from the Scheldt, without accomplishing the ob« 
jectsof the expedition, Sept. 16— Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning, two of the privy*coanciI, fight 
a duel, 2l8t — Peace concluded between France and 
Austria, Oct. 14 — His majesty entering on the 50th 
year of hi's reign, the day observed as a national 
jabilee,25th — The Em peror Buonaparte and theErn* 
press Josephine dissolve their marriage, Dec. 15th. 

1810 The marriage of the Emperor Buonapaiite to the 

• Archduchess Maria Louisa of Austria, celebrated 
at Paris, April 1 — Augustenberg, the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, died suddenly while reviewing 
• his troops, May 39— Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, chosen Crown Prince of Sweden by the 
Diet, Aug. 21. ^ 

1811 The Prince of Wales appointed Regent of the United 

Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 27 — 
Battle of Barossa, March 5th — BatUe of Albnera, 
June 16th. 

1812 Russia declares war against France, April— Badajoz 

taken by storm, 6th — Battle of Salamanca, July 
24 — Americans declare war against England — 
Battle of Borodino, and subsequent destruction of 
Moscow, Sept.— Disastrous retreat of the French 
from Moscow, Nov. 

1813 Prussia and Sweden unite with Russia against France 

—Armistice concluded between the allies and the 
French, May 23 — Battle of Vittoria, June 23— 
Austria declares war against France, August 11 — 
Death of General Moreau at the battle of Dresden, 
27th— St Sebastian taken by storm, Slst — Pam- 
plona surrendered to the Spaniards, Oct.— Total 
defeat of the French army under Buonaparte 
*atLeipsic, Oct. 18 — Revolution in Holland, 19tL 

1814 The combined armies enter France, Feb.— Battle of 

Laon, in which General Blucber defeats Buona- 
parte with great loss, March 9— The English enter 
Bonrdeaux, 12th— Battle of Montmaitre, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, SOth— Entrance of the 
allies into Paris, Slst— The provisional govern- 
ment prepare a constitution, and invite Louis 
XVIII. to the throne of bis ancestors, April 6— 
Buonaparte deposed, and retires to the Isle of Elba 
—General peace. 
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RELIGION. 




RELIGION. 


It has been somewhere said, that “ man is a relmou* 
being and there is a sense in which it is true ; bnt a little 
observation on bis real character will convince us, that there 
is nothing in it truly worthy of the name of religion, unless 
it be implanted there by a divine power. 

It is true, that in all ages of the world mankind have 
manifested some disposition to pay 'homage to the Deity; 
but whether among the savage inhabitants of the desert, or 
the more polished states of Greece and Rome, the Deity 
they have worshipped has been the idol of their own imagi* 
nations, and the homage they have presented has been im- 
pure in its origin, and degrading in its effects : sacrifices 
have been offered indeed, but in all cases where the votaries 
have been destitute of a divine revelation, the altar has been 
erected To the unknown God.!’ 

Nevertheless, though the religion of nature be impure, 
and the dispositions it inspires, in great measure, hostile to 
the true character of God, there is a religion which is evi- 
dently produced by his power, supported amidst ten thousand 
opposing principles by his influence, and consummated 
by his ii^nite mercy : there is a "faith” of which Jesus 
Christ his Son is the " Author and Finisher,” and a " holi- 
ness without which no man shall see the Lord.” 

This divine principle is not confined to any material tem- 
ple. Its seat is the human heart ; and whether its professors 
exhibit its external forms ui the pomp and splendour of an 
episcopal dome, in the obscure recesses of a barn, or, we 
might add, beneath the shadow of a banian tree; that 
great Being whose name it bears will visit tb(M hearts 
where it dwells with bis all-cheering presence, and will ac- 
cept the homage which is sincerely offered, tbroogh the 
merits of bis Son. 
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Or wliat importance then mast it be to oar vonth to be 
made acquainted with snob a religion as this I and while 
mnch time is opcnpied in preparing for a state of being 
#hich must soon cease for ever, how desirable it is that (beir 
hearts should become the seats of this heavenly principle 
which will fit them for the society of** the spirits or the just 
made perfect” and of “ God the Judge of all !” ‘ 

We shall therefore endeavour to direct the attention of 
our youthful readers to those considerations which induce 
us to believe (hat the only true religion is that of the New 
Testament; first, by pointing out its superiority to every 
other system ; and, secondly, by' briefly stating those argO' 
inents which prove its divine origin. 


EXCELLENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSATION. 


Religion, in the general sense of the word, is either 
true or false, pure or corrupted. True religion admits of 
two divisions ; the religion of the Jews, and the religion 
of Christians. The first has its foundation in the Old 
Testament, or in the law which was given by Moses to 
the tribes of Israel, and is now abrogated or superseded by 
the clearer dispensation of the gospel. The second is the 
religion of the New Testament ; which, for the dignity of its 
founder, the purity of its morals, the simplicity of its wor« 
ship, and' the giWtuess of its consolations, exceeds every 
thing that was ever proposed to the miud of man ; stands 
eminently distinguished by all that can advance the glory 
of God, and the happiness of mankind ; solicits, deserves, 
and, shall at last obtain tlie joyful assent of all nations and 
pecmle under heaven. 

The false or spurious religions are two. Paganism and 
Mahomelism. The first of these seems to be nothing 
iqore than a gross corruption of the religion of nature. The 
peculiarities of tlie other w^qupded in the imposture of 
Mahomet, and contained' rhapsody of the Koratv 

^is If^t took its lisp in tbelpvpnib century, and has been 
ebbsidered ever since as the grand rival of Christianity. 
Bat, notwithstundin^^e progress of Mahometism in the 
world, and all can be said in praise of its votaries, 
Christianity, wp plw.suinet has nothing to fear; she ma) 
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submit her preteomons (9,.t|ie severest scrutiny, and be 
Assured of a determination m hejr fav.our. 

Make t^e. appeal to Nittaral l^i^on, or, which is the 
same thing to the reason^df ipaii., Set before her Maho- 
met, and his disciples .arra^e.d,in armonr and in blood, riding 
in tiTumph over the spoils blT, thousands and tens of thou* 
sands, wh) fell by his victerious sword. Shew her the cities 
which be set in flamml, the coontii^ which he ravaged and 
destroyed, and the miserable distress qi all the inhabitants 
of the earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, carry 
her into his retirements ; shew her the prophet’s, chamber, 
his wives and concubines ; Jet her see his adalterie.s, and 
bear him allege revelation and his divine commission to 
justify his lust and oppression. When she is tired with 
this scene, then shew her the blessed Jesus, bumble and 
meek ; doing good to all the souls of men, patiently in- 
structing both the ignoraut and perverse. Let her see him 
m his most retired privacies ; let her follow him to the 
mount, and bear his devotions and supplications to bis God. 
CatTy.ber to his table, to view his poor fare, and bear his 
heavenly discourse. Let her see him injured, but not pro- 
voked. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and consider 
the patience with which he endured the scoffs and re- 
proaches of his enemies. Lead her to the cross, and let her 
view him in the agonies of death, and hear bis last prayer 
for his persecutors : ** Father, forgive them, for they know 
toot what they do !” When Natural Religion bath viewed 
both, ask her, which is the prophet of God. But hw 
answer we have already heard, -when she saw part of this 
scene through the eyes of the centurion who attended at die 
cross : by him she spoke, and said, " Trnly this was die 
Son of God.” 

But what shall we say to those who are wise above ell 
that is wirtten, and will not believe any revelation at all * 
The best advice, perhaps, we need give them, is to read 
what has been said on both sides of the qaestion, with equal 
attention, a mind trnly open to conviction, and an honert 
determination to yield to the force of argument on which 
side soever it may be found to preponderate. And let 
them remember, that widiont this they cannot do jnstioe 
to the importance of the subject, nor to that reason and 
eonscienoe which they boast of, and which God hi^ fifbtt 
fcem. 
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NECESSITY OK REVELATION, 


Thr probability of a divliie revelatiou may be ai'gaed 
from, the absardities which attend the system of the .deist, as 
#e1i as from the character of the Supreme Being, who is 
Exhibited *to our view in the works of creation ; but if we 
look to the disorders of society, and the moral state ef roan* 
kind^ we shall be induced to consider a revelatioa of the 
divine will as more than probable, as absolutely necessary.* 
It indeed seems extremely unlikely, that the Divine 
Being would suffer mankind to have fallen into such great 
apostasy from him,> as is every where manifest, without in* 
tending to render them assistance through which they may 
be recovered. He has made provision in the natural world 
for the removal of bodily disorders ; can we then imagine 
that he will be altogether regardless of the much more dan* 

S erous diseases of the mind t It is, for example, a most 
eplorable degree of blindness to live utterly unconcerned 
about what we are ; and it is a far more tremendous thing 
to live wickedly, to live as without God in the world,” 
when we are surrounded with his essence, and believe in his 
existence : yet the greater part of mankind are under one 
or other of these dismal infatuations ; and there can be no 
reason assigned why they should ever be otherwise, unless 
they are roused from their slumber, or checked in their 
irreligiona' courses, by the voice of Deity. 

tiOave man to himself and to his own efforts, even when 
most actively inclined, and what can he accomplish ? He 
is evidenly formed for thinking; his intellectual part gives 
dignity to bis character : . to .think correctly constitutes a 
prime doty ; correct thinking is manifested in his contem- 
plating himself, his author, and bis end ; and yet, bow 
eonunm^y. does be neglect these enquiries to pmnue triffing 
vanities^ and *' waste bis strength in that which profiteth 

* The is indebted to work of considerable celebrity for tho 

of what if here offieredflBl^ubject of Rdi^on. The work is entitled 
‘‘I/etters to a Friend, the EvioiffcCT; Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian 

Relifkm, by OUnthys^tgory, Esq. LL D,*^ This work he most earnestly re- 
commends to t^wtention of ell those readers who.a kih to ^ibtain a clear arid 
interesdng vieiJK. these importaut subjects. 
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not?*’ Or soppose he directs bis anassisted iotellectoal 
^ergies into a more suitable channel, what does he effect? 
He has an idea, an inward pm'odption of truth, not to be 
effaced by the sophistry of the sceptic ; yet, on the most 
important topics, be has an ineapacity of argument scarcely 
to be rectified but by supernatural aid. He wishes for truth, 
and obtaina nothing* but uncertainty. He pants after happi- 
ness^ and finds only misery iff substance, or the vacuity of 
disappointment. He is incapable pi ceasine to wish both for 
truth and happiness ; and yet perceives mat he is equally 
incapable of attaining either certainty cx felicity. He is 
also subject to a perpetual war between his reason and his 
passions. Had he reason without passions, or passions 
without reason, he might enjoy sometmng like repose : but 
actuated as he is by both, be lives in perpetual disquiet ; 
finding it impossible to yield himself to the guidance of the 
one, without experiencing the consequences of rebellion to 
the other. Hence is he always at variance with himself--., 
always under the influence of contending principles ; and 
bow is he to emancipate himself from this thraldom? 
Suppose he seeks for freedom and repose, by pursuing the 
speculations of natural religion. He endeavours to lay 
the foundations of duty, to establish roles of conduct ; he 
attempts to pot them in practice, and fails. He is compelled 
to acknowledge himself a wanderer, and often doubtless a 
wilful wanderer, from the path of rectitude. He reasons 
without knowing it, upon the principles of an apostle, who 
said, if our hearts condemn uq, God is greater than our 
hearts, and will condemn os also and is thus led to in- 
stitute enquiries relative to the pardon of sin, the nature, 
duration, misery, or happiness of a future state; respecting 
ail which he finds it impossible to remove difficulties, or to 
be freed from the most trembling anxiety. 

% The wide, the unbounded proapect lies before him $ 

But shadows^ doudtj eod durkneM, rest upon it** 

Even of those things which such an enquirer niay be able 
o clear up to his own satisfaction, there will be many which 
t will be extremely difficult to communicate to others ; 
tonsidering, on the one hand, how abstruse many of bis argu- 
ffeuts will be ; and on the other, that ignorance, indolence, 
prv^dice, and secular cares, will, according to ffieir indivl- ' 
dual or combined existence and influence, prevent Ae gpene- 
lality of persons from enquiring into the troth of what he 
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propoges, as weit as from iavestigaling these matters for 
tiieinselves. , «■ » 

Could the doubts wliioh mrdtppe the subject of natural 
religion be dispelled by any qne philosopher to his own 
satisfaction, yet he might want the inclination, or, if he 
possessed that, he most want the power, to make others 
adept bis views, and thus taste his enjoyments. oOr, could, 
li^gfeat doctrines pf retigl^ and tbe rttles of morality be 
settled, and propo»dj and tau^fv ever so plaHily or fre- 
quently, yet it would be difilcolt or indeed impossible to 
enforce the practice of them. A system of etfaics may be 
considered, by those who acquaint themselves with it, as 
extremely ingenious ; but it is entirely optional whether 
they will or will not adopt it as a rule of conduct; and the 
experience of all ages shows that it is perfectly ridiculons to 
expect that any such system should ever be considered as 
binding; Even were human laws established in aid of it, it 
,#buld still be inefficacious; for no secular power, bUwever 
knfay restrain from eriines, can produce a single action that 
shall be truly and essentially virtuous. Either, then, God 
himself must interpose and favour ns with rules of virtue, 
md motives to the practice of it, such as it is difficult to 
withstand, or the world must necessarily sink. deeper and 
deeper into vice and misery. To admit the latter is to deny 
that the Supreme Being interests himself about the welfare 
of those whom he created and governs. Since, Uierefore, 
God is a being of matchless justice, mercy and bounty, it 
follows, irrefragably, that if the dehciences of natural 
reason, or the inattention of mankind to the footsteps of bis 
^vidence were such at any time (and such they have 
been) that ail the inhabitants of the world were in danger of 
being lost in ignorance, irreligion and idolatry, then would 
God interpose by extraordinarjr instruction, by alarming 
iastanees of judgment or of mercy, by prophetical declarati- 
tes of things to come, that is, by a supernatural revelation 
of his will, to make os better acquainted with his attributes 
fttd our own character, to point out to us the path of doty, 
tP 1o^ Ytt ftom the vanities of the world, and to draw os to 
iMoiseir. 


m 
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GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


Tti<E Bible ia not to be oonttmplated as one book, bnt at 
a collection -of several, composed at different times, by dif* 
ferent persons, and in different places. ‘ It is a collection of 
writings, partly historical, partly prophetical, partly didao- 
lie, composed some previously, some subsequently, to an 
inportant event, adverted to in most of them, called the 
coming, of the Messiah an event which is generally de> 
scribed as having a remarkable tendency to enhance the 
glory of God and the happiness of man. Now to believe 
the Christian religion, is to believe tbA Moses and the 
prophets, Christ and his apostles, were what they were 
described to be in these books ; that is, were endued with 
divine authority, that they had a commission from God to 
act and teach us as they did, and that he will verify their 
declarations concerning future things, and especially tbose 
concerning a future life, by the event; it is to receive the 
Scriptures as onr rule of life, as the foundation of our hopes 
and fears. Such a belief, that it may be operative, must 
have a substantial basis: and so varied and. persuasive are 
the evidences of Christianity, that every man, whether h^ 
intellectual faculties are weak or strong, have been lifttic or 
much cultivated, may obtain evidence suited to bis cirenm 
stances. He who cannot enter into elaborate disquisitions 
concerning the credibility of the Scriptures, has other and 
often stronger grounds of faith. He may see the provision 
which the Bible makes for the restoration of roan to hap- 
piness to be precisely such as his own necessities require i. 
lie may see that the purity of its commands has a . wonderful 
tendency to elevate the nature of man, and to produce uni- 
versal felicity: be may experience that actual change 
heart and life which the gospel promises to all sincere b% 
lievers ; and then, as the apostle expresses it, " He thljjl, 
believetb on the Son of God bath the witness in him^' 
seif,” a witness that may grow and triumph during the 
decay of the mental faculties, the anguish of a sick bed, and 
the agonies of death. But the evidence of which we now 
intend particularly to speak, is that deducible from a more 
critical examination of the Bible itself, and from collateral 
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festiradny drawh frorn historical and other indisputable 
soarcea. / ■ ' 

Now^any candid and reBecting person^ wtien he first di< 
rnots his attention to this wond^'ui volnme> and notices 
the awfnly authoritative, and momentons langoage srbieh is 
often assumed in it, will be naturally impelled to ’inquire, 
Is this book what it professes to be, the W«rd of, God' 
^Were its various antbors instructed by God to relate the 
'histories, state the doctrines, enforce the precepts, predict 
the events, which are the subjects of their respective books I 
Were they “ holy men of God, vrtio spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” or were they impostors ? Or 
to reduce these enquiries into a methodical form, it will be 
asked generally, Are the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments (excluding those which are avowedly apocryphal) 
genuine ? Are ^ey authentic ? Are they inspired { Here 
nothing is asked that is tautologons, nothing that is super- 
fluous. For a book may be genuine that is not authentic ; 
a book may be authentic that is not genuine ; and many 
are both genuine and authentic which are not inspired. 
The history of Sir Charles Grandison, for example, is 
genuine, being indeed written by Richardson, the author 
whose name it bears ; but it is not authentic, being a mere 
' effort of that ingenious writer’s invention in the production 
of fictions. The account of Lord Anson’s Voyages, again, 
is an authentic book, the information being supplied by 
Lord Anson himself to the author ; but it is not genuine, 
fur the real author was Beqjamin Robins, the mathemati- 
oian, and not Walters, whbse name is appended to it. Hay- 
tey’s Memoirs of the Idfe of Cowper, are both genuine and 
notiieatic ; they were written by Mr. Hayley, and the infor- 
mation they contain was deduced from the best authority. 
The same may be said of many other works, which, 
notwithstanding, lay no claims to the character of being 
inspired. These three characteristics of genuineness, au- 
thenticity, and inspiration, meet no where but in the books 
wfaiofa constitute the Old and JNew Testaments. In order to 
estaldish this position, we shall now attend to tiie qualities 
of genuineness and authenticity, which will furnish ample 
eraplojnnentfor the present chapter; and shall consider that 
Of inspiration in the next. 

Here we shall first P^ent yMikwith three general propo- 
sitions on the genpmteess 0 Scripture, and then subjoin 
some such partiJttar considOTations drawn from the united 
testimony both JrHs enemies and its friends, as must, we 
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think, in conjunction with those propositions, remove ull 
donbt from every candid mind. 

1. Genuineness of the Scriptures proves the truth of 
the principal facts contained jn them. 

J . For, first. It is very rare to meet with any genuine 
writings professing to be real history, in which the principal 
facts are not true ; unless where both the motives which 
engaged the author to falsify, and the circumstances which 
gave some plausibility to the fiction are apparent ; neither 
of which can be alleged in the present case with any colour 
of reason. Where the writer of a history appears to the 
world as such, not only his moral sense, but his regard to his 
character and his interest, are strong motives not to falsify 
in notorious matters : he must, therefore, have stronger 
motives from the opposite quarter, am} also a favourable 
conjuncture of circumstances, before be can attempt this. 

2. As this is rare in general, so it is much more rare 
where the writer treats of things which happened in his 
own time, and under his own cognizance or direction, and 
communicates his history to persons under the same cir- 
cumstances. All which may be said of the writers of the 
scripture history. 

That this and the following arguments may be applied 
with more ease and perspicuity, we shall here, in one view, 
refer the books of the Old and New Testaments ti' their 
proper authors. It is assumed that the PENTATEUCH con- 
sists of the writings of Moses,* put together by Samuel, 
with a very few additions ; thafihe books of Joshua and 
Judges were, in like manner, collected by him*; and the 
book of Ruth, with the first part of the book of Samuki,, 
written by him ; that the latter part of the first book ot 
Samuel, and the second book, were writen by the pro- 
phets who succeeded Samuel, probably Nathan and Gad ; 
that the ‘books of Kings and Chronicles are extracts 
from the records of the succeeding prophets concerning 
their own times, and from the public genealogical tables, 
made by Ezra; that the books of Ezra and Nkhemiah 
are collections of like records, some written by Ezra and 
Neheiniah, and some by their predecessors; that the bimk 
of Esther was written by some eminent Jew, in or near 
the times of the transactions there recorded, perhaps Mor- 
decai, though some conjecture it was Ezra ; tho book of 
Job l>y a Jew, probably by Moses ; the l\SALMSby Uavid, 
A anh, Moses, and other pious persons; the books of 
o { 2 Y * . 
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Proverbs and tbe Canticles by Solomon; the bonk of 
Ecclesiastes by Solomon, towards the close of his life, 
when distress and anguish had reclaimed him from idolatry ; 
ihe Prophecies by the prophets whose names they bear; 
and tbe books of the New Testament by the persons to 
whom they were nsually ascribed. There are many internal 
evidences, and, in the case of the New Testament, man} 
xtemal ones too (which will be touched upon as we proceed) 
oy which these books may be shown to belong to the au- 
thors here specihed. Or, if there be any doubts, they are 
merely of a critical nature, and do not at all affect the au- 
thenticity of the books, nor materially alter the application 
of tbe arguments in favour of this proposition. Tbns, if the 
Epistle to tbe Hebrews be supposed to have been written 
not by St, Paul, but by Clement, or Barnabas, or Luke, the 
evidence therein gj,ven to the miracles performed by Christ 
and his followers, will not be at all invaUdated by this 
circumstance. 

3. Tbe great importance of the facts mentioned in the 
Scriptures, makes it still more improbable that the several 
authors should either have attempted to falsify, or have 
succeeded in such an attempt. This, indeed, is an argument 
for tbe truth of tbe facts, which proves tbe genuineness of 
the books at the same time. Tbe truth of tbe facts, how- 
ever, is inferred more directly from their importance, if the 
genuineness of tbe Scriptures be previously allowed. The 
same thing may be observed of the great number of parti- 
cular circumstances of time^ place, persons, &c. mentioned 
in tbe Scriptures, and of tbe harmony of the books with 
themselves, and with each other. These are arguments both 
for the genuineness of the books, and tbe truth of tbe facts 
distinctly considered, and also arguments for deducing the 
truth from the genuineness. And indeed the arguments for 
the general truth of the history of any age or nation, where 
regular records have been k^pt, are so interwoven together, 
and support each other in such a variety of ways, that it is 
extremely difficult to keep the ideas of them distiqct, so as 
not to anticipate, and not to prove more, than the exactness 
of logical method requires one to proi^>Or, in other words, 
tbe inconsistency of the cont^^ Supposition is so great, 
that they can scarcely stand i^liig enough to be confuted. 
Ton may easily try this v^on tbe history of England or 
France, Rome or Greece. 

4. If the books of the Old and New Testament were 
written by the persons to whom they are described above, 
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that is, if they be geaaine the moral characters of these 
writers afford the strongest assurance that the facts asserted 
by them are true. Falsehoods and frauds of a common 
nature shock the moral sense of common men, and are 
rarely met with except in persons of abandoned characters : 
bow incou^stent, then, must those of the most glaring and 
Unpfous nature be with the highest moral characters ! That 
such characters are due to the sacred writers appears from 
the writings themselves, by an internal evidence ; but there 
is also strong external evidence in many cases ; 'and indeed 
this point is allowed in general by unbelievers. Itie suffer- 
ings which several of the writers underwent, both in life 
and death, in attestation of the facts delivered by them, is 
a particular argument in favour of these. 

5. The arguments here alleged for proving tho troth of 
the scripture history from the genuinenmi of the books, are 
as conclusive in respect of the miraculous facts, as of the 
common ones. But besides this, it may be observed, that 
if we allow the genuineness of the books to be a sufficient 
evidence of the common facts mentioned in them, the 
miraculous facts must be allowed also, from that close 
connection ^ith the common ones, it is necessary to admit 
both or neither. It is not, for instance, to be conceived, 
that Moses should have delivered the Isarelites from their 
slavery in Egypt, or conducted them through the wilderness 
for forty years, at all, in such manner as the common history 
represents, unless we suppose Uie miraculous facts inter* 
mixed with it be true also. In.* like manner, Uie time of 
Christ’s miracles, the multitudes which followed him. the 
adherence of his disciples, the jealousy and hatred of the 
chief priests, scribes, and pharisees, whith many other facts 
of a common nature are impossible to be accounted for, 
unless we allow that he did really work miracles. And 
similar ebservations apply in general to the other parts of 
the scripture history. 

6. There is even a particular argument in favour of the 
miraculous part of the scripture history, to be drawn from 
the reluctance of mankind to receive miraculous facts. It j 
is true that this reluctance is greater in some ages and na- i 
tions' than in others, and probable reasons may be assigned 
why this reluctance was, in general, less in ancient times 
than in the present (which, however, are presumptions that 
some real miracles were then wrought) ; but it must always 
be considerable from the very frame of the human '^mind, 
and would be particularly so amongst thr Tews at the time 
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of Christ’s appearance, as they had then (according to their 
own account) been without miracles for at least lour 
hundred years. Now this reluctance, must make both the 
writers and readers very much upon their guard ; and if it 
be now one of the chief prejudices against revealed religion, 
as unbelievers unanimously assert, it is but reasonable to 
allow also, that it would be a strong check upon the publi- 
cation of a miraculous history at or near the time when the 
miracles were said to be performed ; that is, it will be a 
strong confirmation of such a history, if its genuineness be 
granted previously. 

And, upon the whole, we may conclude certainly that the 
principal facts both common and miraculous, mentioned in 
the Scriptures, must be true if their genuineness be allowed. 

II. The language, style, and manner of writing, used in 
the books of the Old and New Testament, are arguments 
of their genuineness. 

1. Here let it be observed, first. That the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in which the Old Testament was written, being the 
language of an ancient people, and one that had little inter- 
course with their neighbours, and whose neighbours also 
spoke a language that had great affinity with their own, 
would not change so rapidly as modern languages have done, 
since nations have been variously mixed with one another, 
and commerce, arts, and sciences, greatly extended. Tet 
some-changes there necessarily must be in about 1054 years 
elapsing between the time'„of Moses and that of Malachi. 
And accordingly critical Hebrew scholars assure us, that 
the biblical Hebrew carresponds to this criterion with so 
much exactness, that a considerable argument may thence 
be deduced in favour of the genuineness of the books of the 
Old Testament. 

2. The books of the Old Testament have too considerable 

a diversity of style to be I'lC work either of one Jew (for a 
Jew he must be, on account of the language) or of any set 
of contemporary Jews. If, therefore, they be all forgeries, 
there must be a succession of impostors in different ages, 
who have concurred to impose upon posterity, which is 
inconceivable. To support part forged, and part genuine, 
is very harsh ; neither would tfa^ Supposition, if admitted, 
be satisfactory. \ 

3. The Hebrew language ceased to be spoken, as a living 
language, soon afte|,J)||a time of the Babylonish captivity ; 
but it would be difiieW ^ or impossible fo forge any thing in 
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it after it was become a dead language. For learned men 
affirm positively, that there was no grammar made for the 
Hebrew till many ages after ; and, as it is difficult to 
write in a dead language with exactness, even by the help 
of a grammar, so it seems impossible without it. All the 
books of t|)e Old Testament must therefore be, at least, 
nearly as ancient as tbe Babylonish captivity ; and since 
they could not all be written in the same age (for the reason 
just assigned) some must be considerably more ancient; 
which would bring us again a succession of 'conspiring 
impostors. 

4. This last remark may perhaps afford a new argument 
for the genuineness of the book of Daniel, if any were 
wanting. But, indeed, the Septuagint translation, executed 
about 287 years before the Christian era, shows not only 
this, but all the other books of the Old Testament, to have 
been considered as ancient and genuine books soon after 
the times of Antiochus Epiphanes, at least. 

5. There is a simplicity of style, and an unaffected manner 
of writing, in all the books of the Old Testament, (excepting 
only those parts that are avowedly poetical or prophetical) 
which is a very strong evidence of their genuineness, even 
exclusively of the suitableness of tliis circumstance to tbe 
times of the supposed authors. 

6. The style of the New Testament also is remarkably 
simple and unaffected, and perfectly suited to tbe time, 
places, and persons. Let it it be observed, that the use of 
words and phrases is such, as well as the ideas and method 
of reasoning, that the books of the New Testaigent could 
be written by none but persons originally Jews, which 
would bring the enquiry into a still narrower compass ; for 
it would be impossible to devise any hypothesis which would 
satisfactorily account for the Jews telling such a story, and 
sacrificing ffieir lives in attestation of it, unless the death 
and resurrection of Christ make an essential part of that 
hypothesis. 

It may also be observed, that the narration and precepts 
of both the Old and New Testament are delivered without 
marks of hesitation ; tbe writers teach as having authority ; 
a circumstance peculiar to those who have both a clear 
knowledge of what they deliver, and a perfect integrity of 
heart. 

And farther, that the care used in specifying that' some 
of tbe Psalms were compo.sed by Asaph, others by Moses, 
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some of tbe Proverbs by Letnue4 &o. foroishes another 
argoment in favonr of tbe gennineness of tbe books oi 
Scriptare. and leads as to infer that those books are tbs 
re^ productions of the authors to whom they are ascribed. 

111. The very great number of particular cisoumstances 
of time, place, persons, &c. mentioned in the Scripfures, 
come in proof both of their genuineness and authenticily. 

Here it is necessary to recite some of tbe principal heads 
under which these circumstances may be found. Thus 
there are mentioned in the book of Gbnesis, the rivers of 
Paradise, the generations of the antediluvian patriarchs, 
tbe delnge with its circumstances, the place where the arli 
rested, the building of the tower of Babel, the confusion of 
tongues, the dispejrsion of mankind, or the division of the 
earth amongst the posterity of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the 
generations of the postdeluvian patriarchs, with the gradual 
shortening of human life after the flood ; tbe sojournings o. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with many particulars of the 
state of Canaan, and the neighbouring countries in their 
times, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, tbe state 
of tbe land of Edom both before and after Esau’s time, and 
the descent of Jacob into Egypt, with the state of Egypt 
before Moses’s time. 

In the book of Exodus are mentioned the plagues of 
Egypt, the institution of tbe passover, tbe passage throngh 
the Red Sea, with the destruction of Pharaoh and bis host 
there, the miracle of mannd, tbe victory of tbe Amalekites, 
tbe solemh delivery of tbe law from Mount Sinaij, many 
particular laws both moral and ceremonial, tbe worship of 
the golden calf, and a very minute description af the taber- 
nacle, priests’ garments, ark, &c. 

In Leviticus there is a collection of ceremonial laws, 
with all their particularities, and an account of tbd remark- 
able deaths of Nadab and Abibn. 

Tbe book of Numbers contains the first and second 
numberiogs of the several tribes, with their genealogies, the 
peculiar offices of the three several families of the Levites, 
many ceremonial laws, the journeyings and encampments 
of tbe people in tbe wilderness daring forty years, with the 
relation of some remarkable events which happmted in this 
period ; such as )|m<^arcbing of the land, the rebellion of 
Korab, the vict^es over Arad, Sihon, and Og, with the 
uivbionof the m'domH of the two last among the Gadites, 
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Reabenites, and Manassites, the history of Balak and 
Balaam, and the victory over the Mindianites ; all described 
with the several particularities of time, place, and persons. 

The book of Deutbronomy cantains a recapitulation 
of many things ccmtained in the last three books, with a 
second delivery of tl^e law, chiefly the moral one, by Moses, 
iipon^tbe borders of Canaan, just before bis death, with an 
account of that death, and the trne reason assigned why he 
saw, bat did not enter, the promised land. 

In the book of Joshua are related, the passage over 
Jordan, the conquest of the land of Canaan in detail, and 
the division of it among the tribes ; including a minute 
geographical description. 

The book of Judges contains a recital of a great variety 
of public transactions, with the private origin of some. In 
all, the names of times, places, and persoqs, both among the 
Israelites and the neighbouring nations, are noted with 
particularity and simplicity. 

In the book of Ruth is a very particular account of the 
genealegy of David, with several incidental circumstances. 

The books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nbhbmiah, contain the transactions of the kings before 
the captivity, and of the governors afterwards, all delivered 
in the same circumstantial manner. And here the parti- 
cular account of the regulations, sacred and civil, established 
by David, and of the building of the temple by Solo.non, 
the genealogies given in the beginning of the first book of 
Chronicles, and the list of the persons who returned, sealed, 
&c. after the captivity, in the books of Ezra and Nehemiab, 
deserve particular notice, in the light in which ww are now 
considering things. 

The book of Esthbr contains a like account of a very 
remarkable event, with the institution of a festival in me- 
m<^ of it. 

Tbe bodk of PsALMS montions many historical events, 
both common and miraculous, in an incidental way, or 
sometimes by way of celebration ; and this, as well as the 
books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, 
allude to the manners and custom of ancient times, in va- 
rious particulars. 

In the Prophecies there are blended some historical 
relations ; and in other parts the indirect mention of facts, 
times, places, and persons, is interwoven with the prodifi* 
tions in the most copious and circumstantial manner. 

If wo turn to the Nbw Testament, the same observa- 
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tiuns present themselves at first view. Here, also, there are 
often comprehensive syllabtises of the leading facts in the 
Old Testament history comprised in a single chapter. It 
is also observable, that Jesus Christ, in bis various con* 
vefsations with the Jews, assumes the gennineness end 
authenticity of the Jewish Scriptures,, that is, of the Old 
Testament* books, and argues upon them. Tlms“we fin^ him 
speaking of Moses as a lawgiver, referring to the decalogue, 
and various laws and observances mentioned in different 
parts of the Pentateuch, to Abraham, to Jacob, to the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah, to the Queen of Sheba 
(mentioned in 1 Kings x.) and Solomon ; to David as a 
prophet and as inspired ; to “ Moses and the prophets” 
generally; to Jonah as a type of bimsclf; and to Isaiah, 
Jeremiah Ezekiel, Daniel, Husea, Joel, and and Malacfai, as 
prophets. In the. several parts of the New Testament, too, 
we have the names of friends and enemies, the conduct of 
both, the faults of friends told without gloss, those of 
enemies without exaggeration and virulence ; the names of 
Jews, Greeks, and .^mans, obscure and illustrious ; the 
times, places, and circumstances and fact specified directly, 
aid alluded to indirectly, with various references to the 
customs and manners of those times and places. And here 
again we may notice, by the by, that many of the historical 
books, both of the Old and New Testament, contain pro- 
phecies which have been fulfilled ; and from which both 
their truth and their divine authority may be inferred. 

1. Now, from the preceding enumeration it may be ob- 
served, first. That in fact 'we never find forged or false ac- 
counts ot things to superabound thus in particularities. There 
is always some truth where considerable particularities are 
related, and they always seem to bear some propotion to 
one another. Thus there is a great want of the particulars of 
time, place, and persons in Manetho’s account of the Egyptian 
dynasties, Ctesias’s account of the Assyrian kings*, and those 
which the technical chronologers have given of the ancient 
kingdoms of Greece; and, agreeable to this obvious principle, 
these accounts have much fiction and falsehood, with some 
truth. Whereas, Thucydides’s hiftory of the Peloponnesian 
war, and Caesar’s of the war in Gaul, in both which the 
particulars of time, place, and peisons, are mentioned, are 
universally esteemed authentic to ier great degree of exactness. 

3. A foiger, or a relat^of known ftdseboods, would be 
Carefill not to mention ji^eat a nuntber of particiifars, 
since this would be ItjK^ut into his reader’s hands criteria 
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by wbich be may be detected. Hence appears one reason 
of the fact mentioned in the last paragraph, and which, in 
confirming that fact, confirms ^ proposition here to be 
establi^ed. 

3. A. forger, or- a relater of falsehoods, could scarcely 
fiHTish out such lists of particulars. It is easy to conceive 
hew .faitjbfal records, kept from time to time by persons 
concerned in the transactions, should contain such lists ; 
nay, it is natural to expect them, in this case, from that 
local memory which takes strong possession of the fancy in 
those who have been present at transactions t but it would 
be a work of the highest invention, and the greatest stretch 
of genius, to raise from nothing such numberless particula- 
rities, as are almost every where to be met with, in the 
Scriptures. 

There is, besides, a circumstance relating to the Gospels 
which deserves particular notice in this place. St. Matthew 
and St. John were apostles ; and therefore, since they ac- 
companied Christ, must have this local memory of bis 
iourneyings and miracles. St. Mark was a Jew of Judea, 
and a friend of St Peter’s ; and therefore may either have 
had this local memory himself, or have written chiefly from 
St Peter, who had. But St. Lake, being a proselyte of 
Antioch, not converted perhaps till several years after 
Christ’ resurrection, and receiving his accounts from dif- 
ferent eye-witnesses, as be says himself, could have no regard 
to that order of time which the local memory would suggest 
Let us try now how the Gospels answers to their positions. 
Matthew’^s then appears to be in exact order of time, and 
to be a regulator to Mark’s and Luke’s, showing'* Mark’s to 
be nearly so, but Luke’s to have little or no regard to the 
order of time in his account of Christ’s ministry. John’s 
Gospel is like Matthew’s in order of time ; but as be wrote 
after all the other evangelists, and with a view only of re- 
cording fome remarkable particulars, such as Christ’s actions 
before be left Judea to go to preach in Galilee, bis. disputes 
with the Jews of Jerusalem, and his discourses to the apostles 
at bis last supper, there was less opportunity for this evmi- 
gelistfs local memory to show itself. However, bis recording 
what passed before Christ’s going into Galilee might be in 
part from this cause ; as Matthew’s omission of it was pvo- 
bably from his want of this local memory. For it appWors 
'.hat Matthew resided in Galilee, and that he was not' con- 
verted tilt some time after Gkrist’s going thither to ^each. 
Now this suitableness of the four gospels to their 'reputed 

r. T. 
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ai^th(U‘s, in a circumstanoe of so sabtje and recluse a^ nature 
4 quite inconsjatealt with t)ia supposition of fiction or 
forgery. 'Hiia remark is originally, dpe to Sir Isaac Newton. 

4. If we could suppose the persons who forged the books 
of the Old and New Testament to have furnished tbeir 
readers with a great variety ot particulars mentioned before, 
notwithstanding the two reasons here alleged against it^ we 
cannot, however, conceive bat that the persons of {iiose 
times, when the books were published, must, by the help of 
these criteria have detected and exposed the forgeries or 
falsehoods. For these criteria are so attested by allowed 
facts, as at this time, and in these remote parts of the world, 
to established the authenticity and genuineness of the Scrip- 
tures ; and, by parity ef reason, they would suffice even 
now to detect the fraud, were there any : whence we may 
conclude that they must have enabled the persons who 
were upon the spot when the books were first circulated, 
to do this; and the Msportance of many of the particulars re* 
curded, and many of the renunciations required, would furnish 
them with abundant motives for this purpose. So that upon 
the whole it may be safely inferred, that the very great 
number of particulars of time, place, persons, &c. raenti«i ' l 
in the Scriptures, is a proof of their genuineness and U ulh ; 
even independently of the consideration of the agreement 
of these particulars with history, natural and civil, and the 
agreement of the several books with themselves and with 
one another. 

Were the proof of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Scriptures to rest solely 'upon what has been already ad- 
ranced, we might safely challenge the most learned men to 
adduce evidence of any thing like equal weight in proof of 
the genuineness of Csssar's Commentaries, Pliny’s Letters, 
Livy’s Roman History, Tacitus’s Annals, or any other pieces 
preserved to 03 from antiquity ^ and received without hesita- 
tiqo. by alt except madmen. But we are unwilling to quit a 
subjeot so copious and important without going still farther 
than this, and bringing forward other evidence in favour of par- 
ticular portions of the Bible, from which their antiquity and 
genuiaeams. will be placed iu the most incontrovertible light,. 

. Let us tfafu, for a first enquire into particular 

proofs of tiae authenticity Pentateuch. And here the 

exideaces are numerous, vai^B, and striking : the following 
are the loost prominent. ^ 

Mrstp Ancient bea[|j||M writers testify to Moses and his 
writings in some other. Tims Hanetho, Cheremon, 
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Apoltonias, and Lysimaefaus, testify tiiat Motes was the 
leader of the /ews, and the writer of their law. Enpoleinas, 
Artapanns, Strabo, Trogus Ponpeins, Cfaalcidias, and Jn- 
Tenal, speak of Moses as the author of a volume which was 
preserved with great care among the Jews, by 'which the 
worship of images and eating ofswine’s flesh were forbid- 
den^ circuthcision and the observation of the Sabbath strictly 
enjoined. Longinus cites Moses as the lawgiver of the 
Jews, and a person of no inconsiderable character: and 
adds, that be has riven a noble specimen of the true sublime 
in his account of the creation of the world, when light was 
called into existence. ' Diodorus Siculus, in bis catalogue of 
those lawgivers who affected to have received the plan of 
their laWs from some deity, mentions Moses as ascribing 
his to that god whom he calls Jaob, or Jab. And farther 
he speaks of Moses as a man illustrious /or bis courage and 
prudence, who instituted the Jewish religion and laws, di- 
vided the Jews into twelve tribes, established the priesthood 
among them with a judicial power, 8cc. 

Secondly, The genuineness and authenticity of the books of 
Moses may be inferred from their being mentioned in other 
books of Scripture. Thus, in the book of Joshua, in both 
the books of Kings, in the second book of Chronicles, in 
the book of Ezra, of Daniel, of Malacbi, the writing of the 
law is unequivocally ascribed to Moses. The divine mission 
of Moses is attested in the first book of Chronicles, in the 
Psalms, the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah. SeVc! of 
the miraculous facts recorded & these books, sugg* . l to 
the prophets their finest images.* Each of the five books of 
Moses is referred to, or separately quoted, by Christ him- 
self in the gospels. And after his resurrection, bis apostles 
add their testimony, not only to the fact that law was 
written by Moses, but that it was written under the super- 
indendence of inspiration. 

Thirty, The fact is affirmed in the books themselves. Thus, 
Exodus, ** Moses wrote all the words of the Lord ; and took 
the book of the covenant, and read it in the audience of 
the people.” And again, in the book of Deuteronomy, which 
appears, as Bishop Watson observes, to be a kind of repe- 
tition or abridgment of the four preceding books— When 
Moses had made an end of writing the words of this law in 
a book, until they were finished, Moses commanded the 
Levites which bare the ark of the covenant Of the Lord, 
saying — Take this book of the law and 'put it into the side 
of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, that it 
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mug be there for a witoes against 'thee,” In oonformity 
with this it was testiied fall 800 years after, in the secnud 
book of King^, and the second bok of Chronicles : ** Hil- 
kiah said to Shaphan the scribe, I have found the book of 
the law in the house of the Lord.”— “ Hilkiab the priest 
found a book of the law of the Lord given by Moses.” 

Fourthly, Moses in these books gives a detailed acconpt of 
various miracles openly wrought by himself, and of several 
miraculous interpositions of God in testimony of his divine 
mission t practices and ceremonies among the Jews were 
founded upon those miraculons events. The books of Moses 
also contain prophecies, as that whch declares that the seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head,” and the pro- 
phecies of the dying patriarch Jacob. Now the existence 
of the customs and ceremonies proves the actual occurrence 
of the miraculons (acts, and these establish the fidelity of 
the writings and the divine authority under which Moses 
acted. So likewise the accomplishment of the prophecies 
proves that they were dictated by God. Had not the 
miracles taken place, it would be absurd to imagine the 
books could ever have been received, or the practice^ we 
advert to introduced. 

Lastly. That their reception among the Jews proves that 
they were written by Moses, and that what he affirms re- 
specting the divine dictation of greater part of them is true. 
Paul says, “ Even unto this day, when Moses is read, the 
veil is upon their heart,” that is, the Jews are ignorant of 
the true spiritual meaning of the Mosaic writings. Whence 
it is evident, that in bis* time these writings were read 
regularly among the Jews, and bad long been so. Again, 
Josephus, in his book against Appion, says, “We (the Jews) 
have two and twenty books which are to be believed as of 
divine authority, and which comprehend the history of all 
ages: five belong to Moses, which contain the origin of 
man, and the tradition of the succession of generatibns down 
to his 'death ; which takes it a compass of about three thou- 
sand years.” 

As to the Prophecies, the other compositions in the 
Old Testament necessary to]J|wify here, it may be ob- 
served, that they all entered -^^^eptnagint version, which 
was executed at least 287 yeam^before Christ, through the 
means of Demetrius Pba^ercus^ and by the command of 
Ptolemy Pbiladelpbus. then, is strong evidence of 

the correctness of the .qra^bat^reek translation. And the 
general correspondo|ji|wT the Hebrew Bibles now in ex- 
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MteacA and of the Septuagint copie* in Ghreek, ia a proot 
that both have been handed down to na without material 
variation, and that either ia therefore in the main genuine 
and authentic. Thua, then, we establiah the existence of 
the prophetical books of the the Old Testament (nearly as we 
now have them) at least 287 years before the Christian era ; 
and ^e mays farther remark, that most of tliem are referred 
to and quoted, often with high distinction, by Christ and 
his apostles. 

That this latter testimony, howevt?r, may bear. upon our 
enqntry with all the weight to which it is entitled, it is now 
requisite that we investigate the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the New Testament. Now, first, it is indisputable, 
that the primitive publishers of Christianity wrote books 
containing an account of the life and doctrine of their 
Master, many of which bore the names of the several books 
which now constitute the New Testament: and, farther, 
passages cited from those books by very early writers, are 
found in the copies now existing of the respective books. 
Secoqdly, the early Christians had as good opportunities of 
satisfying themselves as to the genuineness of these books, 
as other ancients had with regard to the genuineness of 
books on other subjects which they received : and, since 
the new religion required considerable' renunciations, and 
exposed its professors to heavy persecutions, it is unreason- 
able to suppose they would adopt it without a due exami- 
nation. Thirdly, there were many books issued under the 
names of the apostles, which were, notwithstanding, re- 
jected by the primitive Christiana; which proves that they 
were not very open to deception. Fourthly, we d.o not 6nd 
that either the Jews or the heathens, with whom the early 
Christian apologists were engaged, ever called in question 
the genuineness of the records to , which their attention was 
called. Fifthly, the books of the New Testament were, in 
very early times, collected into a distinct volume. Thus, 
Eusebius says, that Quadratus and others, the immediate 
successors of the apostles, carried the Gospels with them in ■ 
their travels. Melito speaks of the Old Testament, as in 
ooutradiction to the collection called the New Testament. 
Tertullian divides the Christian Scriptures into the Gospels 
and Apostles, and calls the whole volume the New Testament 

But, farther, the principal books of the New Testament, 
are quoted or alluded to, by a series of Christian writers, in 
regi^r succession from the apostolic times. Ignatius, for 
example, became Bishop of Antioch thirtv-seven years after 
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Christ's ascension. In his Epistles are nndoubted allnsions 
to the Gospels of Matthew and John, though they are not 
marked as qaetations. 

Polyoarp, who had been taught by the apostles, and con 
versed with many who had seen Christ, has nearly forty 
allnsions to the New Testament in one short epistle, several 
of them quoted, without hesitation, as the words of Christ, 
He obviously quotes from Matthew, Acts, Romans, Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Ephesians, Pbilippians, Tfaessalonians, 
Timothy, Peter, and 1 John. 

Justin Martyr, who died at latest about the year 168, has 
several distinct and copious extracts from the Gospels and 
the Acts. In all his works there are but two instances in 
which be refers to any thing, as said or dune by Christ, 
which is not related in the Gospels now extant. Ail bis 
references snppose^the books notorious, and that there were 
no other accounts of Christ received and credited. He 
also says expressly, that the ** Memoirs of the Apostles 
(which elsewhere he calls the Gospels) are read in public 
worship.” 

These persons, it should be remarked, though their testi- 
monies concur, lived in countries remote from one another. 
Ignatius flourished at Antioch ; Polycarp at Smryna ; and 
Justin Martyr in Syria. 

In favour of the early existence of the principal books of 
the New Testament, we must not forget to urge that the 
first heathen adversaries of Christianity speak of the histo- 
rical books as containing* the accounts upon which the 
religion was founded. Celsus, for example, in the second 
century, writing against Christianity, alludes to books written ■ 
by the disciples of Jesus. He accuses the Christians of 
altering the gospel, but this accusation is not made out by . 
any important variations existing in the p#esent day. 
says his arguments are drawn from their .own writings : a^" 
he evidently quotes from Matthew's and John’s ‘Gospels, 
from the Acts of the Apostles, fron|the various Epistles of 
Paul, Peter, and John.. He makes nMisAargest and most re- 
maricable concessions about Jesus Christ; acknowledging 
the troth of his nativity, bis journey into Egypt, bis passing 
from place to place with bis disciples, the fact of his miracles, 
his being betrayed, and lastly his passion and death s affirm- 
ing. that after be was betrayed, be was " bound” — " scourged” 
— stretched upon the cross” — that be ** drank vinegar”—* 
that after his death he was laid to have appeared twice” 
—but that “ he did not appear to his enemies.” It is true 
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he ridicules most of these particulars ; but he doM Bot at- 
tempt to deny them, which he would have been ready enough 
to do, could be have done it with any show of reason. 

With regard to the Bible in general, including both the 
Old Testament (or Covenant) and the New, it has nnex- 
pectedly met with strong additional confirmation, as to the 
correptness Bf the most received versions, in the discoveries 
of recent travellers in India. Dr. Buchanan, especially, who 
in 1806 visited the fifty-five Syrian churches in Malayala, 
was informed by the inhabitants that no European had, to 
their knowledge, visited the place before. Their liturgy is 
derived from that of the early church at Antioch. They 
affirm, too, that their version of the Scriptures was copied 
from that used by the primitive Christians at Antioch, and 
brought to India before or about the council of Nice, A. D. 
325, at which council some eculesiasticaV historians inform 
us Joannes, Bishop of India, attended. These Syrian Chris- 
tians allege also, that their copies have ever been exact 
transcripts of that version, without known error, throngh 
every age, down to this day. Dr. Buchanan is persuaded, 
that some of their present copies are df very ancient date s 
though written on a strong thick paper (like that of some 
MSS. in the British Museum, commonly called easterr 
paper) the ink has, in several places, eaten through the 
material in the exact from of the letter. In other copies, 
where the ink had less of a corroding quality, it has fallen 
off, and left a dark vestige of the letter, faint indeed, but 
not in general illegible. There is one volume found in a 
remote church of the mountains,* which merits particular 
dlacription : — it contains the Old and New Testailfilents, en- 
giissed on strong vellum in large folio, having three columns 
in the page, and is written with beautiful accuracy. The 
character is Estrangelo-Syriac, and the words of every book 
are numbered. This volume is illuminated, but not after the 
European *manner, tiie initial letters having no ornament 
Prefixed to each book there are figures of principal scrip- 
ture characters (not rudely drawn) the colours of which are 
distinguishable ; and in some places the enamel of the 
gilding is preserved: but the volume has suffered injury 
from time or neglect,' some of the leaves being almost en- 
tirely decayed. In certain places the ink has been totally 
obliterated frcm the page, and has left the parchment in its 
natural whiteness ; but the letters can, in general, ^d;ie dis- 
tinctly traced from the impress of the pen, or from the 
partial corrosion ‘f <iie ink. The Syrian church ^igns to 
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this maaascript a high antiquity; and allegea that it ha« 
been for gome centuries in the possession of their bishops ; 
and that it was industriously concealed from the Romish 
inquisition in 1599; but its true age can only be ascertained 
by a comparison with old manuscripts in Europe of a si- 
milar kind, and from such a comparison its date has been 
referred to the seventh century. ♦ 

This most valuable and interesting manuscript is n'ow in 
England. Mar. Dionysius, the resident bishop at Cadanette, 
presented it to Dr. Buchanan, who again has presented it 
to the University of Cambridge,, in whose public library it 
is now lodged. It has been lately examined with great care 
and skill by Mr. Yeates, who has published a more minute 
account of it than the above, in the Christian Observer. 
The existence of this manuscript will compel unbelievers to 
drop, as broken apd pointless, their favourite weapon against 
the genuineness of our Scriptures. Its preservation may 
be considered as another interposition of divine Providence 
in favour of the Christian religion ; another reward to 
European Christians for their zeal and activity in transmit 
ting the benefits of tbf gospel to heathen nations. 


INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

A FIRM and cordial belief of the inspiration of the Bible 
is of the, highest moment; for unless we are persuaded 
that those who were employed in the composition of the 
respective books were entirely preserved from error, a con- 
viction of their honesty and integrity will be but of little 
avail. Honest men may err, may point out the wrong track, 
however unwilling they may be to deceive ; and if„those who 
have penned what we receive as revelation are thus open 
to mistakes, we are are still left to make the voyage of life in 
the midst of rocks, and shelves, and quicksands with a 
compass vacillating and useless, and our pole-star enveloped 
m mists and obscurity. ^ ^ 

But some of these wrib|H||Usnre us that all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of Gq^Pbeaning, at least, the Jewish 
Scriptvpps ; a declaration ^^ch deserves attention on the 
score ^^the genelr£Slhveractty by which we have already 
shown %eir sss|||||p8 are always marked. Still, as a like 
claim is made ip||nter8 who, it has been ascertained, were 
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wicke^a^d ^|ig&ed^*Bt ^hat- gT^tids and 

to wbat extenme «Vue'^1n<iibi^^ ttfe Bfn^ ani^t to 
be admitted. ' ’ ' '■ ’ ' ' " ‘’, 

Theologians b^eeiuiiiierdtedi»t^t‘al kfiirfs tif fw^mtidb ; 
snob as-^^ inspira6bn of stf^erindendeDoy," ia^^^tcb Gbd so 
indne^es ^^nd directs the mind of i^y person as to keep 
him more seonre from error in some coniptes disconrse, than 
he would have been merely by, the nse of his natural fecnl- 
ties r—plenary superintendent inspiration, which ekoindes 
any mixtore of error whatever from the performance so sa- 
perintended ;->in8piration of elevaOon, where the faculties 
act in a regulm, and, as it should seOm, in i common manner, 
yet are raised to an extraordinary degree, so that the com- 
position shall, upon the whole, have more of the true sublime 
or pathetic than natural genius conld have given : — and, 
inspiration of su^estion, in which the nse of the facnlties is 
superseded, and God does, as it were, speak directly to the 
mind, making such discoveries to it as it conld not other- 
wise have obtained, and dictating the very words in which 
such -discoveries are to be commnn^ted, if they are de- 
signed as a message to others. ^ 

It is not onr purpose to enter into any enquiry bow far 
different portions of Scripture were composed nnde, one or 
other of these kinds of inspiration. They are enumerated 
merely to shew that those who contend'that Scripture is 
inspired, have not arrived at their decision by a gross and 
careless process, but by sedulous, critical, and discrim^ating 
inveistigation. We mean, howevpr, to affirm, and w« hope 
the references at the foot of tbo page will prove, that while 
the authors employed in the couposition of the !^ble exiw- 
oised genendly their own reason and judgment,* the Spirit 
ofGod effectually stirred them up to write ;t appointed to 
each his proper portion and topic, corresponding with bis 
natural tajents, and the necessities of the church in his time 4: 
enlightened their mkids, and gave them a distinct view oS 
the truths '&ey were to deliver ^ strengthened and refreshed . 
thcdr memoriel to recollect wbalever ffiey had seen or heard* 
the insertion of which in their wiittings' would be^ ,bene6ciid ;§ 
directed them to select from a multitude. of , facts wha^t y iB S 
prapUv, for'^the e<|i6eation of |be church, and neither ^'re 
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nor less;* excited tdresfa ioj^m'ndnds sii^' images and 
ideas as bEd been laid np in t^eir'inemeries, and directed 
them to otler ends and purposes than themselves woald ever 
bare done of their own aoeord vt* suggested and imprinted 
upoB thidr blind such matters as could not have l[>eeti diih 
covert or known by reason, observation, or Information, 
bat were subjects of pore revelation :i superintended every 
pardcolar writer, so as to render him infallible in his matter, 
words, and order, especially whenever they related to facts, 
disooursesl or doctrines, the communication of which is the 
great object of Scripture ; thus rendering the whole oauon 
at any giving period, an infallible guide to true holiness and 
everlasting nappiness.|| 

Now, that the Scriptures were actually dictated by an in- 
spiration of this kind may be inferred both from the reason- 
ableness aad from ti>e necessity of the thing. It is reasonable 
that the sentiments and doctrines, developed in the Scrip- 
tures, should be suggested to the minds of the writers by 
the Supreme Being himself. They relate principally to 
matters concerning v^ofa the cmnmunicating information 
to men is worthy of wd : and the more important the in- 
formation communicated, the more it is oaloulated to impress 
mankind, to preserve from moral error, to stimulate to holi- 
ness, to guide to happiness, the more reasonable is it to expect 
that God should make the communication in a manner free 
form every admixture or risk of error. Indeed the notion 
of inspiration enters essentially into our ideas of the revela- 
tion from God ; so that ^ deny inspiration, is taEtamount 
to affirming there is no revelation. A.nd wfa^ sttedld it be 
denied ? fs man out of the reach of him whb created hiin ? 
Has he, who gave man his intellect, no means of enlat^ng 
or iUuminating that intelleot ? And is it beyond bis power 
to Ulurainate and inform in an especial muiner the intellects 
of some chosen individuals — or contrary to his v^em, to 
preserve them from error when they cornmnnicate to others, 
eitfaw oiaKy or by writing, the knowledge he imparted to 
them, net merely for their own benefit, bat for tiwt of 
world at large, in all genjiliws? 

But farther, i n8pirati(““**"’e8sary. The necessity of 
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r^ve^ation has be^ s^own |n a former chapter ; and the 
sime reasnnibg,. in oooqectioa with j r lm t has been just 
remarked, establishes the necessity of irai^Vatioji. 'Besides 
this, the subjects of SttPlfMliPl render inspiration necesfary. 
' Somb past facts recorded in the Bif|fe could notpossibly.bave 
^een known bad Oot God revealedjmein. lUtany things are 
f^corded there^Hn^tHre, tfaa;^s,^v predicted, whieh God 
alone could forSK^ an^ forslj^ which notwithstanding 
came to pass, anmp^hicb, therefore, were foretold under 
divine inspiration. Others, again, are far above human ca- 
pacity, and could never have been discovered by men : these, 
therefore, must have been delivered by divine inspiration. 
The authoritative language of Scripture, too, argues th^ ne- 
cessity of inspiration, admitting the veracity of the writers. 
They propose things not as matter for consideration, but for 
adoption : they do not leave ns the alternative of receiving 
or rejecting ; do not present us with tffeir own thoughts ; 
but exclaim, ** Thus saitb the Lord,” and on that ground 
demand our assent. They must, of necessity, thercfi>re, 
speak and write as thw ** were inspired by the Holy Ghost,” 
or be impostors : and the last imposition is precluded by 
reasonings which have been brouglft forward before. 

Very striking proofs of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
might be deduced from a consideration of their sublimity, 
their union of nerspicnity with profundity, their piety, their 
pure and holy jbhdency, their efficacy, their harmony, and 
their miracaloi|B|reservation. Bat we shall leave you to 
reflect upon th^Ejt yonr leisure, and proceed to lay before 
yon, as an ar^^nt of no small weight, the testur ony of 
those who livecrVErest the apostolic times on^tlds point. 
They may nalura|Qme expected, so far as is independentjii'f 
the writteu word,” to\now more of the sentiments of those 
who, in regard to religious topics, “ had the mind of Christ,” 
than any Christians in subsequent ages. Consider In this 
view the weight of the following quotations : — 

Clemens Romanus says, that the apostles preached 
tijie gpspel, h^ii^S fllled with the Holy Spirit ; that the 
^cripthres are the true word of the Spirit ; and that Psnil 
Wrote to the Corinthians things that were true, by tbe aid 
of tEe Spirit.” 

/nstin Martyr says, “ that the Gospels were written by 
men full of the Holy Ghost ; and that the sacred writers were 
moved by inSpiratjon.” 

. tfreomus says, that all the apostles, as WeJI as Paiil, 
receive the gospel by divine revelation ; and . that by 'ffae 
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of Ood they delivered It to as tis the foandaliou .aad 
pillar of our faith;, that the Scriptures wCro dictated by the 
Spirit of God, and ^erefere wickedness to contradH 
thena, and iacrilege to make ahy th% least alteration in them.” 

Clemdis Alexandrinds aays, “ we that have tbe Scrip- 
tures are taught of God : that the ScriptOTes are established 
5 the anthority of Gdwi that the wh dIj yBcrifiture is the 
.aw of God ; and that th^ are all diviMpPf 

Origen says, that “ the Scriptures ’'firoceeded from the 
Holy Spirit ; that there is not one tittle in them hut what 
expresses a divine wisdom ; tbattliere is nothing in the Law, 
or the Prophets, or the Gospels, or the Epistles, which did 
not proceed from the fullness of the Spirit ; that we ought 
with the faithful to say, that the Scriptures are divinely 
inspired ; that the Gospels were admitted as. divine in all 
the churches of God ; that the Scriptures are no other than 
the organs of God ; that, if a man would not confess him- 
self to be an infidel, he must admit the inspiration of the 
Scriptures.” 

Tertullian lays it down as a fnndamental principle in 
disputing with heretics* ;f*'that the truth of doctrines is to 
oe determined by Scripture and affirms most positively, 
* tliat Scripture is the basis of faith ; that all Christians 
prove their doctrines out of the Old and New Testaments ; 
and that the majesty of God dictated what j^nl wrote.” 

Nearly all the other Christian writers the first three 
centuries, whose performances have ^^^^lly or partly 
reached os, speak of the Scriptures as call them the 

holy Scriptures, the sacred fountain, tjMpvine fountains 
of^salvatioc, &c. evidently implying tb^n^piration. And 
Hi those early ages the. whole church j^reed in sentiment, 
that no books should be received into the canon of Scrip- 
tore of whose inspiration there was any doubt. 

*^08, then, we see, that in the primitive ages the oniver- 
sid opinion was in favour of the inspiration of the Scldptures. 
Let us next enquire bow far this opinion grows naturally out 
of an examination of the Scriptures themselves. Conakleroiil 
in relation to' the present subject, the books of Scriptube ^ 
mider three classes : the^ophetical books; the historical 
books of the Old Testamfmt ; and the New Testamart, Inisiag 
ia nart bistcurioal, in pa^ dootriual. , 

Ndw, as to th&^ropnirtical books, their divine anthei^ 
and their inapiipM^ toHow at once from the completion of 
severed of tbeJHMictions (hey contain : the entire fulfilment 
of the whole essenflal to the ariTnment. 
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.'The inspirsltiott of the' New TeAtemetit toay bo inferred 
frhin the labgtiage of our Lord^ and that of the apostles. 
Iftus, Jesus Christ promised extraordinary assistaliioe td his 
apoetles. He promised them “ the Comfoiter,” “ the 
Spirit,” “ the Spirit of Troth, ^ who should “ testify of hidi,” 
" flhoald teach them ail things, bring all things to their 
remembrailbe whatsoever Christ bad said unto them, should 
goide them into all truth, should abide with them for ever, 
and show tliem things to come.”* Again, he says, When 
the Comforter is come, whom I will send to you from the 
Fattier, even the Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth ftoni 
the Father, he shall testify of me ; and ye also [being so 
assisted] shall bear witness.’*f From these' passages it is 
but fair and reasonable to conclude, that the aid of this 
heavenly guide, was to be vouchsafed them on all suitable 
occasions ; and surely no occasions coidd render it more 
expedient tban’when they Were engaged in delivering written 
instructions, whether in the form of Gospels or of Epistles, 
which were intended for the edihcation of the Christian 
church till “ time should be no longer.” In fact, the Spirit 
coiild not abide with them for ever, in relation to tlie church, 
in any other way than by preserving the word they de~ 
livered from such human or diabolical depreciation and 
corrnpliou as might render it injurious instead of being 
salutary. 

It will also be worth oar while to notice the remarkable 
language in which Jesus Christ promises his apostins the 
extraordinary assistance of the Spirit while they are defend^ 
ing his cause before magistrates. Settle it therefore in 
yoor hearts not to meditate before what ye shall answer^ 
for I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all you«^ 
adversaries shall nut be able to gainsay or resist. Take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak ; for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak ; for it is not you 
that apeak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketb in 
you.”! ft this were to be the case when they pleaded be- 
fore magistrates, how much more reason is there to conclnde, 
tiihit when' they were writing for the use of all future gene- 
rationt,' it was not $o mnch tttey who wrote, as the Spirit of 
the Father who dictated to them, and thus wrote by them. 
For the occasion is evidently much more important in Ae 
latter inatanoe than in the former t an error in their wiitidgs 
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ip^aAd ^ave a mach more exteuiva, p«tm«e^l, aad iqu • 
tians iaflaenee IbaOrany error that eonld occar in a pleadjof 
or argunaeot, oeetetariiy. of a .traoaieot impreasion, be^EOt,» 
magistrate." 

In estimating the aatbbritj olaimed by the eight writp^s 
of the New Testament, we mast not only consider, their 
anbroken, unimpeachable integrity, but that five of them 
were of the number of the aposfies to whom the proihises , 
just cited were made. Of the other three, one, namely 
imke, is generally admitted to' have been of the seventy dis- 
ciples sent out by Christ, and who received the promise of 
divine superintendence and inspiration recorded in bis 
Gospel.* With regard to Mark, if his oWn immediate 
inspiration cannot be established, that of his Gospel can, 
since it has never been questioned that he wrote under the 
superintendence oj^ Peter, an inspired apostle. There then 
remains only Paul, who repeatedly and solemnly asserts bis 
own inspiration, and bis equality in every respect with ail 
the other apostles ; appealing to miracles publicly wrought 
by bimseif iu proof of his divine commission. 

That the apostles themselves had a full persuasion that 
they wrote under divine inspiration is evident from 9 great 
variety of texts ; to some of the most important of which 
%e shall refer you.f that you may consult them carefully, 
and allow them their full impression upon your mind. You 
will find too that the apostles considered themselves as 
commanicatiag to the world a perpetual rule of faith aud 
practice, which would be comprehended by all except the 
anally impenitent. “ If,” say they, ‘‘ if our Gospel be hid, 
it is bid tr them that are lost.” On these accounts, as it 
wllould seem, they preferred themselves before the prophets 
not merely of their own but of preceding times, aayiog,j; 
" God hath set in the church, first. Apostles ; secon^y, 
Prophets; thirdly, Teachers language which could not 
properly have been employed, bad the apostles been inspired 
only to preach, and not to write ; for in that case they would 
manifestly be inferior to the prophets, who, iu their writings, 
as well as their oral denonciations, ** spake as i^ey w^e 
moved by the Daly Ghost.” ' . ' ' “ 

• 11, 13. SMdMLukax.lil. f 1 Cof.&lO— 16.Hijll 
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l]1)e proodediof are arfeneats iet ike geaeraliiMpiratioa 
ef^e wiiters ef (be New Testameat: bat it is oeoeasary 
feftber to remark, that tbe care with wJiicb the lOOBt vola- 
minous writer among’ the apostlee distioguishes betfnrea 
those instances in which be^ delivers the dictates cf 4fae 
Spiriti and those in, which be presents merely his own private 
jndgraent, leads ns naturally to infer, that wherever he has 
not made sticb distinction he ought to be understood as 
teaching with divine authority. Thus when be treats of the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of the single and the 
married state in the perilons times in which be lived, be says. 
« I speak this by permission, not by commandment.'’ Again, 
a little farther on, unto the married 1 command, yet not I, 
but the Ijord.” And soon afterwards, “ to the rest speak 
not tbo Lord.” Again,* concerning virgins, I have no 
commandment* of tbe Lord ; yet I give judgment.” .And 
once more, at the conclusion of the same chapter “ She is 
Itappier if she so abide, after my judgment ; and 1 think also 
that (in this particular) 1 have the Spirit of €rod.” Is it not 
absurd to imagine that an apostle who guards bis readers 
.five ^mes ia one chapter against making bis private judg> 
ment of equal authority with commandments dictated to lum 
by God, would on all other occasions assume the authority of 
a divine and inspired teacher, without a full and perfect 
consciousness that had a just claim to it if 

These observations will, we trust, convince you, that the 
historical and doctrinal parts of the New Testament, and 
the prophetical portions of botb the Old and New: Testa* 
aient, contain, rathe complete vense of the phra^, “ the 
word of God.” It remains farther to state at, least one 
cogent argument for admitting that the whole of the 
received Jewish Scriptures is entitled to tbe same character, 
and of course to tbe same submission of intellect and of 
heart. This we shall lay before you in tbe language of Dr. 
Doddridge, in his valuable Dissertation on tbe Inspiration 
of tbe Scriptures : “ The inspiration, and consequently the 
genuineness and credibility of the Old Testament, may be' 
certainly inferred from that of the <^'New, because our X^rd 
and his apostles were so far from charging the scribes ipd 
pharisees (who on all proper occasions are censured so 
freely) with having introduced into the sacred volume any 
merely fanman compositions ; that, on the ooutrai^', they not 
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«ii|r focommeod 8; diligent aach cooeimt perusal of 4bese 
Scriptures, as «f the greatest importance to men’s etequtl 

happioe8s;>«h«t: ^ ; t^epitJin ,4Nise ,or«^i«v ^md itas 

written by the extraordinary io&aence of tlie Holy Spirit 
ipon the minds of tlte adthors. 

I desire that tlte follo#in^ list of Scriptures nay be , 
tUentiveiy ednsalted at^ reflected on in this view? T mjght 
lave addi^ a great many more, mdeed several liaodre^^ in 
wiieh Ute sac^d wiitera^f the Ne* Testament ar^tie frum 
those ef the Old in each a ' nraoner as nothing could have 
justified but a firm persuasion that they were divinely in- 
spired. Now as the Jews always idtowed that * the tes:fimoiiy 
of an approved prophet was sufficient to confirm the mission 
ofdne who was supported by itf so 1 think every reasonable 
man .will readily condnde, that no inspired person can ernv 
neonsly attest another to he inspired; ahd indeed the very 
definition of plenary inspiration absolotely es dudes any 
room for eavilling on so plain a bead. 1 throw the par- 
tionlar passages which I choose to mention into the margin 
below;* and he mast be a very indolent enquirer into a 
question of so much importance, who does not think ft 
worth whde to turn carefully to them ; unless be have 
already such a conviction of the argument that it should 
aeed nwlarther to be illustrated or confirmed.” 

Here, then, may safely terminate our enquiry into the 
inspiration of Scripture. W e have ascertained that it is the 
word of God , and, if we read it attentively, we shall soon 
find it profitable “ibr doctrine, for instruction, for reproof.” 
Let ns, therefore; believe and rejoice that the grace of 
God whicht bringeth' salvation hath thus appeared to all 
men ; to the end that denying angodlincss and worldly 
lusts, we '«hoaid live soberly, righteously; ~and' godly, in 
this present world ; looking for that blessed hope, and the 
giorioas appearing of the great God, and our Savimir Jasns 
Ghifst.” ' ♦ 
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PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The more intimately we become acqaainted with Chris- 
tianity, as depicted in the New Testament, the more forcibly 
shall we be sruck with the wisdom of its constitntion. It 
dues not insult and triumph over man by prescribing him 
a code of laws which he cannot obey, by referring him to 
statutes every one of which he has broken, and commanding 
him to preserve them entire ; but it takes man as he is, pro- 
vides for his restoration, points out the means of salvation, 
invites him to embrace those means, ancf then presents him 
with precepts, by the observance of which he may “ adorn 
the doctrine of God his Saviour in all things.” The scheme 
by which all this is effected is, doubtless, extraordinary ; but 
it is/not less worthy of acceptance on that account. Had it 
not been far beyond human capacity, and human discovery, 
it need not have been revealed. God need not make super- 
natural communications to reveal to us what might have 
been found out by a natural process. Having ascertained 
that the Bible is the word of God, it is our duty to receive 
all it makes known to us (whether it coincide or not with 
our preconceived notions) witjiout appeal to any other 
quarter. “ I cannot comprehend, the reason of this,” .nay an 
enquirer after scriptual ti uth ol'ten say, “ but it js God who 
declares it ; 1 receive it on his authority, and I humbly rely 
upon bis promise, that what I know not now, 1 shall know 
hereafter.” 

It is of extreme importance to have right views of the 
Christian system, because our eternal safety depends upon 
it. A man of plain understanding, who has no previously 
adopted system to favour, who reads for the sake of arriving, 
at truth, and who therefore attaches to Scripture its moft 
palpable and obvious meaning, will soon find that the 
evangelical scheme is this: — God, foreseeing the fatal apos- 
tasy into which the whole human race would fall, did not 
determine to deal in a way of strict severity with us, so as 
to consign os over to universal ruin and inevitable damna- 
tion ; but, on the contrary, determined to enter into a treaty 
of peace and reconciliation, and to publish to all whom tlie 
gospel should reach, the express offers of life and glory, in 
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a certain method which his infinite wisdom judged suitable 
to the purity of his nature, and the honour of his govern- 
ment. This method is so astonishing and peculiar, that for 
man to have proposed it, independent of divine teaching, 
would have approached to blasphemy ; and to have believed 
it on any other than divine authority, next to impossible. 
" God so loved the world as to give his only begt^tten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but ^lave 
everlasting life.” He sent into the world the brightness 
of his glory, and the express image of bis person.” partaker 
of his own divine perfections and honours, to be not merely 
a teacher of righteousness and a messenger of grace, but 
also a sacrifice for the sins of men. Accordingly, at such a 
time as infinite wisdom saw most fitted for the purpose, the 
Lord Jesus Christ was born ” of a Virgin,”* and appeared 
in human flesh : after be had fulfilled the whole law, gone 
through incessant fatigues, and borne all the injuries which 
the ingratitude and malice of men could inflict, be volun- 
tarily ** submitted himself to death, even the death of the 
cross,” and, having been delivered for our ofFonces, was 
raised again for our justifi cation Forty days aftei^ bis . 
resurrection be " ascended into heaven,” in sight of bis dis- 
ci{:les, where he has become our Intercessor ; and, agreahly 
to bis promise, sent down bis Spirit upon bis apostles to 
enable them, in the most persuasive and authoritative 
manner, “ to preach the gospel giving it in charge to 
them and their successors to publish it “ to every creature 
and declaring tbat«il who nepent and believe in that gospel 
may be saved, by virtue of its abiding energy, and the 
immutable power and grace of its divine Author. 

It is possible that a belief of these truths, striking and 
momentous as they are, may float loosely in the understand- 
ing. without being efficacious. But they are exquisitely 
formed to affect us deeply ; and whenever the secret links 
which connect the understanding and the heart are acted 
upon by the mysterious energy of him ** who knowetb our 
frame” and all its bidden springs, this belief leads to that 
saving chmig^ which is called conversion. Then he who is 
the subject of it becomes a new creature ; old things are 
passed away ; behold, all thing^, become new.” He has new 
apprehensions of things, new'^pE|^, new fears, new joys, 
new sorrows, new affect^s. new ^^ployments, new pros- 
pects ; he feels a perf^9|^renovation of character; and his 
* Ita vh. 14. Luke tRom. iv. 25. 
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greatest solkitade is to be fellow-worker with God, and 
a fellow-heir with the saints.” 

The Christian religion, as portrayed in the gospel, differs 
from all others in famishing an internal principle vom whicl 
the purest conduct emanates. It is not a religion of formi 
and ceremonies, bat, as was before observed, the religion ol 
the heart. *rhe language of God to every Christian is, “ My 
son, give me thine heart.” Tbe true Christian, as depicted 
in the New Testament, is a faithful and active servant, who 
enquires what his Lord’s will is, and performs it- with cheer- 
ful alacrity. He makes it his meat and his drink to do tbe 
will of his heavenly Father and he knows diat, conformably 
with that will, be must “ relieve the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
He considers jt his duty, and finds it his delight to please 
God, and render as far as possible his fellow-creatores happy : 
to add to his faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; and 
to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, patience ; 
and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” Still be walks as 
tHTtne confines of the eternal world, and is anxious there- 
fore to be “ dead unto the world” and “ alive unto God,” 
to attain more and mure uf tbe divine ima^e, to “ grow 
np to Christ in all things,” to enjoy fellowship with' God,” 
and, ” if he be risen with Christ, to seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth at tbe right hand of God.” 

Such are tbe dispositions and tbe employments which are 
required to be exemplified in the sincere Christian. He is 
exnorted to flee fi-um a contrary temper and conduct by tbe 
assurance that ” tbe wrath of God abideth on” a^l those who 
reject the offers of the gospel ; and he is stimulated to per- 
severe in tbe Christian course by tbe assurance that heaven 
is the inheritance of every sincere and bnmble follower of 
Jesns. His hopes are constantly directed to that happy 
period when be shall be ever with tbe Lord, to behold” and 
participate in ** his glory.” He lives under the persuasion 
that, after be has passed through tbe ** valley of the shadow 
of death,” God will wipe away all* tears from his eyes, and 
be will be no more exposed to pain or sorrow, to mourning 
or death. He believes that bis spirit will be united to his 
glorified body in those delightful regions, where an enemy 
shall never enter, and from whence a friend shall never de- 
pute ; where there will be satiety without disgust, day and 
no night, joy and no weeping, difference in degree and yet 
all full, love without dissimulation,” excellency without 
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eovy, multitudes without ccutrusioD, faarmoBy without 
discord ; where the understandiug ^hall be astomshiii^y 
enriched, the will perfectly satisfied, the affections ail trass-, 
formed into love and joy ; where '* the Lamb, who is in the 
midst of the throne, ahull feed him, and lead him oi^o living 
fountains of waters where God shall be the light and the 
glory of the place for ever and ever ! , 

These, in brief, are the doctrines of the New Testament, 
the fruits of the Spirit,” manifested in those who believe, 
and the glorious expectations of a future world, which are 
intended at once to stimulate jud to reward “ a patient con- 
tinuance in well doing.” But these,” it may probably be 
said, are not recognized by many who call themselves 
Christians ; for there are many that profess a belief in 
Christianity, who nevertheless ridicule the idea of living 
under its power.” < 

It will therefore be necessary to state these important 
doctrines in a more particular manner, with some of the 
principal arguments which may be deduced from Scripture 
in support of them. ^ 

The Fall of Man, and the Depravity of Human Nature. 

The history of the fall of man is, succinctly related in the 
third chapter of the book of Genesis. Its effects are inde- 
libly marked upon every individual, inasmuch as in Jidam 
all die and even upon the earth itself, which, still groan- 
ing under the original malediction, brings forth “ thorns, 
and thistles, and briers,” and thus will continue to do till 
the restitution of all things.*’ These are not, as has been 
often insinuated, fho notions of men of distempered minds, 
made imbecile by infirmity, or soared by disappointment ; 
but of the wisest and best men in all ages. Consult the 
writings of the Christian Fathers ; or attend to the language 
of the Heformers, and especially -to the founders of the 
. English Church. Forasmuch,” say they, as the true 
knowledge ofourselves is very necessary to come to the right 
knowledge of God, ve have beard bow humble all good men 
ought always to think of themselves.”— “ The Holy Ghost, 
in writing the holy Seri ptupe,, is in nothing more diligent 
than pulling down man’s Ifj^-glory and pride, which of all 
vices is most universally' grifwd on all mankind, even from 
the first iutection father Adam.” — “ Of ourselves 

we he crah trees, ibwIWn bring forth no apples. Wo be 
of ourselves of sucA earth, us can but bring forth weeds, 
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nettles, brambles, briars, coolrie, and darnel. Onr froits be 
deelared in the fifth chapter of Galations. We have neither 
faith, charity, hope, patience, chastity, nor any thing else 
that good is, but of God ; and therefore these virtues be 
called there the fruits of the Holy Ghost, and not the fruits 
of'man.”— We are of ourselves very sinful, wretched, and 
damuable. Of ourselves, and by ourselves, we are not able 
either to think a good thought, or work a good deed, so 
that we can find in ourselves no hope of salvation, but rather 
whatsoever maketh unto onr destruction. O Israel, thy 
destruction cometh of thyself, but in me only is thy help 
and comfort.”* 

But many will say, in opposition to all this, We admit 
the fact of the great, though not universal wickedness that 
prevails in the world ; but we cannot assent to what you 
give as the natural history of it. We do not think it in- 
separable from man’s present nature, but an accidental 
acquisition ! we do not ascribe it to the influence of a here- 
ditary taint, but conceive it to be the effect of imitation 
and^ custom, of acquired habit, of corrupt example, of 
iqjudicious tuition.” This, by the way, is only saying in 
other words, that depravity is the effect of depravity. Let 
ns, however, examine the matter a little mure closely. That 
vile passions may in some be the result of improper tuition 
or of imitation, we have no inclination to deny ! but they 
cannot always be referred to such an origin. How often do 
we see children in the veriest infancy exhibit strung and 
unquestionable indications of boisterous tempers, obst.nacy, 
or impatience. How often do children of the most pious 
parents — who are so brought up as, during the first six or 
seven years of their lives, never to witness any species of 
crime, any instances of ingratitude, of falsehood, or decep- 
tion, or any indulgence in irascible passions — furnish painful, 
proofs that they can be deceivers, wilful liars, ungrateful, 
passionate, malignant, and unforgiving. These instances, 
no doubt, occur very frequently, when it is impossible to 
ascribe them to imitation. But suppose the contrary were 
admitted, the opposors of the scriptural doctrine would 
gain nothing by the concession. For of whom could a 
child acquire iniquity by imitation, but of some one who 
was born before him t And whom did that person imitate 
but some one bom before Aim? And where must this series 
terminate ? If you say any where short o{ the firs*- man, you 
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hftTe to account for the remarkable pbenomenoo of lio’a 
making its first inroad at tbe identicsd time, and fi xj^ 
upon the identical person^ you have selected : and this wm 
be found infinitely more difiScult than extending the series 
to the great progenitors of the bnman race, l^ssides, does 
not the very circumstance of an aptitude to ^itate evil 
rather than good, indicate something like that hereditary 
taint, which is brought forward to contravene and super- 
sede?* Can an inherent tendency to imitate evil, an unde- 
viating prf^ensity to slide into vice (unless the strong hand 
of moral discipline, or the suasive influence of. divine grace 
prevent) be fairly or rationally ascribed to any thing less 
than such a cause as that with which tbe Bible makes ns 
acquainted ? Persuing this train, yon will see that the 
scriptural solution of the difficulty before ns 'is reasonable ; 
and that it has the< farther advantage of showing, that moral 
evil was not, as some have been presumptuous enough to 
assert, produced by the Creator, but contracted by the 
creature, who, though he was endowed with power to stand, 
was free to fall.” 

Moses gives us the result of the observation of Deity, and 
not of tbe fallible man, wlmn he says, “ God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually.” And again after the deluge, “ Tbe Lord said. 
The imagination of man's heart is evil from his youth.”* 

Tbe language of the Psalmist, descriptive of himself and 
of all men in bis time, is nu]t less descisive. " Men are cor 
rnpt : they have done abominable works ; there is none that 
doetb goo(f. They are all gone aside ; they are akogetber 
becpme filthy ; there is none that doetb good, no not one.” 
‘‘ 1 was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me.” “ If thou, Lord, sbouldest mark our iniquities, O 
Lord, who shall stand i” “ Ip thy sight shall no man living 
bo ju8tified.”t 

The Epistles of Paul are full of passages of the same im- 
port. The following may be selected. " Jews and Gentiles 
are alt under sin.” “ All have sinned, and come short of 
the of God.” “ Death hath passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned.” ** By tbe disobedience of one, many 
were made sinners.” ** The Scripture bath concluded al 
under sin, that the promise by faith in Jesus Christ might 
be given to those who believe.”' “ All of us likewise lived 
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formerly in the desires of oar flesh, &c. ; and were by nature 
children of wrath, even as others.” " If one died for all, 
thbhi werh all dead.”* 

Bat though the powers of man are vitiated, and his inoli* 
nations to evil are so strong that they will never be tho- 
roughly sabdaed bat by divine inflnences; yet God, who 
cannot be Otherwise 'than holy, continaes still to demand a 
perfection of obedience. Oars is a moral inability to fulfil 
the law : but he who knows the heart can, and has graciously 
promised he will ultimately destroy this inabilityv by com- 
monications from himself. Though we cannot of ourselves 
fulfil what God requires in his law, yet we " can do all 
things through Christ, who dwelletb in us.” If we “ live 
according to the flesh, we must die hereafter : but if through 
the Spirit we mortify the deeds of the body we shall live.”f 
God condescends, by tbe dispensation of the gospel, to 
pardon and except the bumble, sincere, phnitent sinner, on 
account of tbe perfect obedience and atoning sacrifice of 
his own Son, who died to deliver bis people from the power 
of sin, as well as from the punishment due to it. On both 
these accounts we are solicited to come to him that we 
may have life.” The invitations of the gospel are free and 
open to all : yet this should not cause us to sink into sn- 
pineness, or to treat the invaluable gift with indifference ; 
for the blessings of redemption are restricted to penitent 
believers, and to them alone. 

The Atonement for Sin, by the, Death of Jesna Christ. 

“ God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believetb in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting lire.”!]| Such is tbe remarkable languagn 
of tbe great Head of tbe church, concerning himself. It is 
important for us to determine tbe precise meaning of this 
proposition ; and therefore to enquire whether we believe 
in him when we consider him as one who came merely to 
teach ns and to set us an example, or when we farther regard ■ 
him as one who died a sacrifice for sin. 

It appears that the latter is the correct interpretation of 
tbe passage : and that, therefore, though the preaching of 
“ Cblrist crucified was unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness,” both in the primitive and most 
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sacoeodiog times, yet it is a genuioe and awfally momen- 
teos Christian doctrine, that Christ by his death has made 
atonement or satisfaction for the sins of alt those who tmty 
repent, and retam anto God in the way of sincere though 
imperfect obedience. 

This great truth has been believed and defended by good 
men in all ages. It is clearly stated by the venevable fathers 
of the English church, and by many of the most profdund, 
eloquent, and learned of the epLcopal clergy. 

In a question of such moment, however, yon will naturally 
look fur something higher than human authority, and this 
doctrine is so obvious to the unprejudiced mind in every 
part of the sacred writings that it will be sufficient to refer 
you to the texts of Scripture at the foot of the page,* which 
are in unison with every part both of the Old and New 
Testament. 

Surely, if language have any definite meaning, the texts 
declare the innocence of Jesus Christ who suffered, and the 
iniquities of those for whom he suffered ; they declare, that 
a righteous person died for the guilty, and that thereby the 
guilty were saved. Hence arises the grand difference be- 
tween the dispensations of the law and of grace. The law 
requires perfect obedience and satisfaction to be wrought 
out in our persons : grace allows of the obedience and 
satisfaction of a substitute. The law makes no allowance 
for the least failure, but says, “ He that offendeth in the 
least tittle, is guilty of all ; the soul that sinneth shall die 
grace says, “ If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the- righteous.” The law demands 
sternly, “ Pay me that thou owest but grace points to tl)e 

handwriting of ordinances, blotted out and cancelled by 
the blood of Jesus;” so that we can saj', “ Behold, O God, 
our shield, and look upon the lace of thine Anointed,” who 
manifested bis love to bis friend Lazarus by bis tears, and 
to ns by shading his blood for us, while we were ^enemies! 

A truth so strange, 'twere bold to think it true ; 

If not fiir bolder still to disbelieve.*' 

Young. 

In order to Impress on yonr minds the important con 
siderations coDnect Q|M|r ith^this doctrine, we shall concltida 
this subject with th#^^^owing powerful expoitulatioii of our 

♦Gal. vi. 14. 1 Cor, V.7, Rom. V. 6, 11 . ICor. v.20 2Cor. v. 21 
Pi*le5.ii 16. V. 5. irim. iL6. Tit.n 14 I leb U. 11, 16, 18, x. 28 ^ 
See also He'). i\ i( . an 1 ix. 22 
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Q^ilt ^loiBw wiX Ib^. 

compassion to«8i4l kim? * WbUe(Pbrtsi..,or^,.j!et 

on t{wi}Ct»|»,^,Rf*!j gl^, the Scriptnpps ^wit- 

nn^tb |lb^,^o «$al of ,tbe tepiplp did lend.. bi tpiola^ apd 
jtb^oartbdidjqua^, ibot tfe itopes clavo a8iu>de!|4baf tbe 
graves did open, tutd .^be dpad bodiea rise ; .pid *^>4': ^ 
^art of o^B be oothiBg mored to remambpr boir ^ievonsly 
and orBoHy bn was bandied of tbe Jews for oiis'.^^s ? Sbaji 
num show bimself to be more bard-bearted than stopes, to 
bayn less compassion than dead bodies! Call to.. mind, 0 
sinful creature, . and set beforp thine eyes Christ , crucified : 
tbiok tboa seest his body stretched out ip .length ^nn the 
cross, his head crowned with sharp thorns, and bis ..hands 
apd bis feet pierced with nails, his heart opened with, p long 
speay, his flesh rent and tom with whips, his brows sweating 
water and blood t think thou hearest him how cryifig .inan 
intolerable agony to his J^athmr, and saying. My Cod,, my 
(Grod, why bast thou forsaken me; Cuutdest thou behold 
this woeful sight, or hear this movmfnl Toioe, without tears, 
considering that he suffered all this. not for an^. desert of his 
own, but only for the grievonsness of thy f^s?, Ob, lliat 
mankind should put tbe everlasting, Son d God to apcli 
pmns ! Ob, that we should be tbe occasion of bis deatli, and 
the only cause of hla condemnation ! May we hot {ustly 
cry,, Woe worth the, time that ever we sinned ? Q ^y bre- 
thren,, let this image of Christ crucified be always jp. inted 
in our hearts ; let it stir us up to tbe hatred of s^, ,j|nd 
provoke oar minds to the earnest', love of Ain%b^' pod. 
For why? is not sin, think yon, a OTievouai thing in 
sight, seeing for the transgression of pod’s jrreoept ho con- 
demned all the world onto perpetnal "dead), and would not 
pb^pd| .but o^ly ute plood pf bis own Son T * 

Tkt Divinity of Je^ tfhruf.' 

Miw.lpKrhed and ingenious men disbelieve tbe ^vinity 
d tbe prochss , by wbipb, thpy pi;- 

“Of that by which ende|^^ 
to prove xhiai we' are in erroV, seem calcttlatbd to ope^fp 
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fd^trlir oboiD the miads of tl>«se who have heeo previoas?jr 
uw i iidtt l that'tlre^^cHpthfV’fa '* «f fnidirha 

aiiters/ 1^6 Trt^'ibitiipifed that teach 

trines iilfidin> 1 y tme (mimj bf whlhh loirfd '' 1 >d'%novn too 
d^tolr way) and'Srhbse ihstrtoctidiA, ^erdfbVe,' to be 
iio^icii|h received. Having' ascertained that the Bible is 
tiicrvnm tof Ood, we' have nothing to do i>aa tb det«> 
mhitefb l^n and obvious Meanibg, and receive it as 
Biltiisis bet the plan pnrstted by 'ttiose who dSny tie- 
diVihtty of. the Messiah. They constantly examine tie' 
l^riptnres ndbor as critics than as hamble enqnirers after 
troth the oatnral consequence of which ts, that they are 
critical beyond meastire, and adopt those ** refinements fb 
critioisito which make men nauseate what is obvions. anti 
pursue tiirough the mazes of etymology what was never 
HOi^lned before.*’ Tliis, indeed, is the necessary result Of 
adopting a defectiVe hypothesis. If both the divine and 
homan natures meet in the person of the Messiah, aifd if 
they are essentially distinct tbongb they are inseparably' 
united, tiien is it to be expected that some passages should 
clearly announce his divinity, others as clearly his humanity, 
while others may (perhaps indistinctly) indicate both. But 
if ^esus Christ be merely man, theb all those texts which 
declare his divine nature, or indicate bis compound nature, 
most either be rgected as spurious, or explained away by 
the arts of criticism. Hence Socinians argne, that when 
Jesus is called tiie Son of man,^ the words must not 
only be construed in the most literal, but in (he most re- 
stricted sense, so that the word man shall be understood to 
mean one particniar man t bat when be is called *' the Son 
of Cb>d,'* they must be explained to mean knowledge, com- 
ntMioe, affectimi, office; any thing or nothing, provided 
it be not taken literally. 

The scheme of theology, which includes the divinity of 
Jesus Christ as Wn essential Und fdndamentai part«> is free 
from these pnerilities and ahsuMities. According to this 
sehmoe, we^ believe that Jesus Christ is a man ; mat he is 
slso Cfod > y ot we do riot believe that the man Jesus is 
deified.' 'We do not wmrship the man Jesus; but- we do 
worsbm tiw God who dwells in the man ; for in hte 
dwj^lem sB ^fiffieess of the Odty Ix^ily t** and 

We bavn aenil|», by one Spirit, unto tiie we 
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do not deny thi Am* it SQ&iietht»g> mjrsteri mu w «|||| | . for 
in ow present ftiie we do «kc^ expect to. arrive nt i|io fitil 
** knowledge t^^e.aysteif of God« in which are hiddep fiM 
the treasipreB of .wi^otti aoil Juutwkidge aer do we ft^ft 
tbat theSeriptiireB are ule&dra ratbw to reveal what iS^ 
is in selatipn to ni/ thtga ^wi^t .he ia in hinuelf. . it msr 
system the difficulty u so ht*oaferred, that itUes |n the ob- 
ject, not in the terias { and this is natoral, becaiue the objcwt 
of worship is raiiitoal and infinite. In metaphysiw weittve 
many eqim difficulties ; and even in the sptridal part «f 
our own natnre. Ihns, oar soul as ffie three dis^act 
faculties of onderstanding, memory, and wil^ proceeding* in 
saccession from each other ; ’ yet they are coHixisten^ and 
constitute not three souls, bat one' soul. Indeed, in .the 
usari transactions of life, we frequently, nay commoniy* 
know the use of objects, while we continue ignorant of their 
nature : and, in like manner, it will be to oar benefit, if we 
immediately endeavour to experience the use of reUgions 
trutiis, and not wait until we can perfectly comprehend 
them. 

Having premised thus much re^teotiog the difierent 
modes of procedure of those who embrace and those who 
reject the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ, we shall 
now direct your attention to a few. of the arguments upon 
which this great truth seems to be orefragably established. 

I. The mvine nature of Jesus Christ was foretold by 
some of the prophets, either e:y>li<»tly, when speid^ing 'of 
the Messiah, or by describing wprks and characteri|tics.ef 
God, which the apostles have declared were MfemMu to 
Jesus Christ /: . 

Thus, the prophet Isaiah, in a passiwe where he clnip% 
predicts the coming of the Messiah, desoribM bis pmninB 
and character in the fdlpwing terms : 

Forjanto ns a child is bom, onto ns a son is given : 
and the government shall be npon bis shoulder : and fata 
name be called Wondeifni, Connsrilor, The mighty. 
God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” ** fju 
ffib*iafrense of his government and peace there shaUbq wo 
ewil^f, In smother portion of his prcmheoy Isaiak'iNfii 

fiOMshe sbaB be for a sanctuary ; but idoiie ^dlfpi 
Uid^Whd finr a rock of ofiouim to t^b the he«we>ofi I s ri ja LT 
The apostle Peter says,' Jesus Christ Is fiiat *' stone of 
stnmbliog, and rook of offence.'’! 
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prophe^rediots tBl’ coBiii%<«f ope who should 
W the harbinger of Cred, and cvf, f <P<P{iAroye tbe way of 
Uk Lord, mahe etnught in ’the ckfMrl a trighwi^ for opl* 
God.” St. Matthew appUef this pfedtctHui especially to 
John the Baptist,* who was &e forerpnner of Jeses Christ. 
Bat uiless Jesos be Jehovah, this prophecy oapn^ Apply 
to Jobn jfte Baptist . * 

' ^ ^Isfdidii again, in another place,, says, in the name of 
^ Jehovah,” Look onto me, and ' be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth : for I am God, and there is none else.” “ Unto 
ItliPfevery knee shall bow, every tongne shall swear.” . la 
^ l^d shall all the seed of Israel be jpstified, and shaH 
glory.'”'!' Phul applies this prophecy to Christ, the Jadge 
of all t ** As I live, saith tbe Lord, every knee shall bow to 
|a%.and every tongne shall confess to 6od.”jl . 

If any . words can communicate definite ideas, the grand 
tenth, conveyed by the preceding passages is, that liie 
Messiah possesses the divine nature and attributes, and is 
ti^refore entitled to confidence and worship as God. 

n. The prophecies^ miracles, language, and conduct oi 
Jesus Christ, famish indubitable proofs of his divinity. 

*^6 Jewish prophets, when about to announce future 
fldngsj waited till something extraneons roused within them 
the prophetic spirit, and then plainly indicated that tliey 
were animated by the foreign impose. Not so the Messiah. 
JSe prophesied with the same ease, calmness, and composure, 

, ad he spoke : tbe future mysteries and events which he pre* 
dieted, were not suddenly fnfnsed into his mind ; they 
familiar otpects to him, always present to bis view, their 
images sdways (if we may so say) existent within himself^ 
ji^iages to Come were prefigured clesurly io' his capacipua 
brollect^ So that, whether be foretold his own sufferiwgs 
and death, the destruction of tbe temple, tbe resurrection of 
dead, or ^e awfnl sotemnities of the. day of judgment, 
Im manifested the same undisturbed tranquillity. ' . 
.'f.-Tbus again, with regard to his miracles, such was. his 
arij^ty power,” that they bore no marks of dependence. 
Me rafiftlea tita raging of tbe sea without any effoVt.^i|||^ 
with as great ease as he performe|i 

^ simple and gentle comu|and -^<^imp|- 
tiie dead to come fof^. froti| .wmr 
guarding the by*standen agains 
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forming too faigjb ooiM^tlc^ of him on bo 

informed tb^m, .tjiAt 

Father <m earth, be performed ; and 9^ nis 

Father's works wetw bis. ;fie-attribot^ to bims^rslf ,ilie 
grand thmgs be performed* WaAldiia the conduct of a 
prophet, if be bad been oni^ a j^ropbet ? ; 

Jesus Cnristy we find, is cpntinuallv representing mmlelf 
as equal to bis Father. ** I pnd. mjr Father,"^ says be, ^ fgw 
one.’^* He acquaints us that be batb come do^ iroip 
heaven, and that be batb qnitted the bosoin of* God ; 
be was before Abraham ; that be was before all tbiing^ ; J^ at 
eternal life consists in the knowledge of the Bon as wdl^ 
in the knowledge of the Father that it is not a seirvant, 
but a Son, that abideth for ever;f that if the Son make bis 
people free, then shall they he free indeed. . 

Sncb conduct, and such declarations, were calcolateiS'tb 
excite homage and worship t and bow did Jesns .Christ re> 
ceive it? Paul and Barnabas rent tlieir gamenia wbep they 
Were taken for gods, and restrained the people who wished 
to worship them. Peter also, when the devont Cornelias 
fell down at his feet and worshipped him, forbad^ him, say- 
ini^, ** Stand np; 1 myself also am a maD."| Ir foe same 
sjplrit foe angel in foe Apocalypse, when St. John prostrated 
faimsetf to worship him, rejected foe homage with ^rfor, 
saying, *' See thou do it not; i am a fellow-servant wifo 
thee, and with my brethren, who bear testimony to Jegaa ; 
worship God.”§ Bat J'esos Christ tranquilly snnered divine 
hoimats to be rendered him ; temmended foe faith' ;if the 
disciples who worshipped him, and who with Thomas cqUed 
him their ** Lord and their God and even confoted bis 
enemies vrfao contested his deity and^ bis celestial Qri|^ 
Was fois foe way to prove that be was nothing more 
mani , ,r 

IIL The testimony of foe apostles is decidedly in 
of foe divinity of our Lord. 

Stephem, an apostle, and foe first martyr, when dying, m- 
yobes the ** Lord Jesus to receive bis spirit.” The apoii^ 
il’al perform their miracles notin foe name of Jeliqv^, 
in that of ** Jesns of Nazs^tfa and foey 
ibn tbhfoi foe epifoets, foe attribntci^ apd 

p^liSr to deity. They tdlf n^ foat^J^dpi^plPiy 
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t^wrediieey, " Ui name it ^mmiQueL God witb na.*** 
WM»fer John tdihied^^iiiaD; to ^lbe 'jLerd their Godj" 
“■ Cto-ist i» l^ord of aR.” “ W6 dkll aR e/taad before tim 
jedgfflenit>aaat of Chdat ; imd ivery one give as account oi 
bimadf to CSbd.*' ''^Tha^ aecoltd man u the Lord from 
li#itfveai*’'t ' ' 

Qttdtatioas tending to eatahtish 6ie same potetraiight bo 
ed^ailded''lilmofl indefinitel v t bat if the real c^ect of* en> 
flw^^.to arrive at tnim, the ^preceding will be quite 
i|^icieiit . 

cannot, however, pasa fitnn the aabjeot before ua 
W^mii intreating you to bear in mind that it ia, atrictly 
apeaking. fundamental. JDiflTerent religiona are diatinguiahed 
one from another by their having diderent objects of 
worship, and proposing different grounds of hope. Con- 
sidered in this light, the religion of him who admits and 
him who rejects the* deity of Christ, are as essentially dif- 
fermit as the religions of the Jew and the Christian. This 
is no uncandid remark ; but one founded in the nature of 
things, and justified by the conduct of both parties. If 
Jesus Christ be a mere man, these who worship him are 
giulty ^ idolatry: in that case the Socinians rightly eall 
them idolaters. If, mi the other band, Jesus Christ be God 
incarnate, then ** whosoever denietb the Sen bath not tlie 
BatW, while be that acknowiedgeth the Son hath the 
Father also he that bath the Son hath life, and he that 
hath not the Son hath not life;”;]; they aro as opposite 
in tiimr aatare as the dead fmd the living, and it is as im- 
possible for them to unite <c(wdiaUy together hi religious 
wnrsfaip. , 

The ebaracter the Redeemer now sustains renders this a 
matter of infinite moment. J esus has ** ascended into heaven, 
and aittetii at the right hand of his Father,” *' iar idiove all 
mqttciptdiiies and powers.” Here was our Prophet and 
Tearticr ; there he Is incessantly pleading fcv bis people ; 

thevehe both intercedes as our High-priest, and sits 
and^'^in^asihs King. He governs all tilings in heaven and 
on«eaitii^4hnthe may defend bis church, adorn her with hk 
spirit^^^nod ttinmire aad accomf h‘sb hmr eternal salvaflw. 
*'d|»Mmns«weaoe he shall come to judge the qomk ai^|K 
^eR4l^far4mF«aipr^getb iiman; bu| hn^^l^mjr 



Pakt^. 

jw^inent to ibe Son; thati^ ouj bnaooe Ibe Sea bb tb^ 
hotontt* the F«tb«r>”* |f«; ^ ooniemplattoa bit Um pfvA 
evMt stitnalate «b soE(nl<ai% tci scefc, and bnartUj to eaijM^ 
the truth. Fer “ behold hie eoineto with cloau, gad everjr 
eyf) shaH see him, and they alM 4rfai^ piwced bto.”^/' ^I^bea 
will they Bay lU the moantuns ana rocks. Fall on ne^ 
hide CM from tiie fade of bin tint sitteth upon ,tbe tbconei^’ 
even from the wrath ef the Lamb ; tor tbe giwat day of his 
wrath is come, and who shall be able to stand r While On 
meek and humble and npri^^t followers of Jesqs will nt 
claim in gratefnl triompb, "JLo, this is oar God ; .we heye 
waited for him, and he will save as* this is the £iord,-are 
have waited for him ; we will be glad and rejmce in his 
salvation.” 


The Nature and Neeemty of Comvereion, 

This subject is one of tbe highest moment, and yet, vm> 
fortunately, is one respecting which the grreatest aM most 
lamentable mistakes have prevailed. Some have imagined 
that religious conversion, or regeneration, is effected by 
baptism, so that whoever is baptized is, of necessity, rege- 
aerated. This, however, is neither consistent with Scriptniw 
nor with fact, except in those very rare instances in wbicb 
the baptism with water,” and that with tbe Holy Spirit,” 
occur at the same moment. Gibbon and Home wete 
tized in their infancy, but lived* and died infidels ; Simmi 
Magus was baptized, but certainly not regenerafod : and we 
have known some who, though they were baptized when 
adults, on the profession of faith, afterwards relapsed into an 
open dental of tbe troth, and a daily neglect of the daties. 
of Christianity : from which it is evident, that baptism ami 
regeneration are not necessarily connected. Others have 
considered repentance to be regeneration ; bot neithmr is tins 
correct.’ l^e repentance often torauDates in regenetatie^ ^ 
ani^ indeed, is eommonly oonneeted with it; bat U h-imt' 
tb(^|ag ftsdf. Others, agda, ragard reformation and Nk 
gcWMilon h« aynonymoes ; but this n^ea is as kiecereellii 
either of toe fomer. Bageaeratien may aoooaipeBy baplisiiito 
repentance, or reformation ; bat H is more tban eUnnr ef 
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e^iaib. Ssnl became mao,” witbout beconiin| a 

jnan ; J^bab \ traBsWpd became not trtjly 

bomt^^jpi^l jnepent ^^some gres^t ipiqti%j* but relapse 
again iim e^f courses ; Sad some reform theijr conduct bf* 
4»aae |||m^atate of tbeicjtoakh, or perhaps tbe monitions of 
eofisciwcei lead them so’ m reform, tliough. they shU remaiijt 
IgnMSmt-of ** the one-thing needful.'’ 

,t guard you against these and other erronepus vievrs.of 
n^ersion, to which your attenUon may sometimes be called, 
sm shall endeavour to describe it concisely as it is portrayed 
in Scripture, our only unerring guide with respept to this 
and every other Christian doctrine. 

And here it must be evident to every impartiad reader of 
the word of God, that the mutation, which we are now to 
contemplate, can neither be slight nor transient, nor in 
general slow. In the principal texts where it is delineated 
it seems either nafoed or characterized in reference to one 
or other of two modes of circumstances of change, both of 
which are important and usually rapid, compared with the 
corresponding duration of existence : these are conversion 
and regeneration ; the one indicating frequently a turning 
ftompne thing towards another, and in theology, according 
tu Dr. Johnson’s definition, “ a change from a state of re- 
prt^tion to a state of grace and tbe other a new creation, 
or a new birth : or, according to the same lexicographer, 
** birth by grace to a Christian life.” Tbe selection and 
classification of a very few texts wil^ show that the two 
general terms just mentioned, are not artificially forced into 
.Uw tedinology of theologians, but ere those which most 
Batorally cpnvey the idea of tbe change they are chosen to 
describe. 

The prophet Jeremiah bad manifestly something more in 
4 riew than a mere nominiU passage from one religion (o 
iaaothw when ho fimmed Ephraim, after bemoaning himself, 
4|» pray, " Turn thou me, and 1 shall be turned for tbpn 
avt the Lord my God.”* And again in his faithful exhor- 
‘,|Mio>>to the Jews, “ Tom ye again now every, one from, his 
'mrd und from tbe evil of ymir daing$.^'t More Wx- 
- fitesstve sti^ ie tbe langaege of Jopl, " Bend jour .hcijllis, 

unto the,, J^rd yonriG^, 

Hw langnage ofst^^^B to his discinles was. *' Exceot 
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ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. He that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath passed from 
death unto life.”* 

The apostles speak of this change as" equally momentous ; 
their divine Master taught them to preacm to the Gentiles, 
tbat they might turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan nnto God, that they might receive 
forgiveness of sins by faith.” They therefore acted under 
the persuasion that, if any one erred from the truth, and one 
converted him, that he which ” converted the sinner from the 
error of his way, saved a soul from death and considered 
this conversion as a deliverance from the power ofdarkness, 
and a translation into the kingdom of God’s dear Son.”f 

Among the numerous texts which evince this great change 
to be no less than an entire renovation oj character, the fol- 
lowing deserve notice. “ Create in me a clean heart, O God ; 
and renew a right spirit within me.”J “ 1 will put a new 
spirit within them ; and 1 will take the stony heart out of 
their flesh, and will give them a heart of flesh ; that they 
may walk in my statutes, and keep my ordinances, and do 
them.”§ ” Unless a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God,”|| 

From these passages it most appear that the grand trans- 
formation we are now contemplating is not ideal, nor does 
it merely consist in enlightening and convincing the under* 
standing, in a change of sentiments, or a change of outward 
conduct; though it often includes all these. A mi n may 
change his religious opinions, <ft his outward conduct, with- 
out experiencing a change of heart: and, on the- other hand, 
a person may experience a genuine and complete change of 
heart (and the heart, it must never be forgotten, is the seat 
of true religion) without being able to trace the slightest 
difference in any one article of his creed. Every one 
knows, that in a certain sense the world is vanity, that he 
must die, that in the hour of death riches will not profit 
him, that time is precious, that the portion of it allowed' 
us to prepare for eternity is uncertain and often short, 
that a death-bed repentance is not an infallible passport 
to iieaven; and many know that they are sinners, 
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^•^Clirist^^esus c^me to save sinners, ” that there is one, ac^d 
Odiy one waj of salvation. Yet though these are known 
and received as truths, they are not felt as such : they want 
the Promethean fire to give them life and animation ; or to 
drop so profane an allusion on so solemn an occasion, they 
are but as the new foriped body of Adam, before ‘‘ God 
breatiied into his nostrils the breath of life/" and need a 
toncb from HiiQ, who alone can effectually (whether ini* 
mediately, or by bis own appointed instruments) reach tht^ 
soul, to, render them living, operative, efficacious sentiments. 

,ln regeneration, so much of the light of heaven is let into 
the soul as enables ns to know (or at least to begin to know) 
ourselves aright, to know God in his most awful and love ly 
manifestations, to see (be, enormity of sin, the beauty of 
holiness,’* the worth of the gospel, the “ riches of divine 
grace.” It is a light accompanied with warmth and vigour, 
that produces an internal and permament change ; a change 
that is universal,, Teaching to the heart, and evinced in iho 
life; that renovates the powers of the spirit, dissipates folly, 
guilt, darkness, and sorrow, and introduces holiness, joy, and 
hope. 

This change is rightly called conversion : not because it 
converts the subject of it from vivacity to lifelessness, from 
cheerfulness to gloom, from kindness and affability to chur- 
lishness and reserve ; but because it converts him from the 
error of bjs way,” from the abuse to the proper use of the 
blessings with which he is surrounded, from a false to a true 
hope, from indifference to zgal, from the power of Satan 
unto God/’ It is also as ri^lly denominated regeneration ; 
for it brings the person who experiences it, not under the 
influence of the mechanical transports of animal nature, or 
the blind impulses of a heated imagination, or into the delu- 
sive paths of enthusiasm ; but into a new state, through the 
operation of the Spirit of God upon the spiritual part of 
man. Surely there can be nothing essentially chipierical, 
nothing contrary to reason, nothing that is not highly orna- 
mental and infinitely beneficial to our natures, in having the 
powers of our mind tlius changed by energy imparted from 
God, and having our pursuits directed after such objects as 
are most worthy the j^ttention an^ regard of intelligent, ac- 
cofintable, immortakjMatares! ** To have our appr^ensions 
of divine spispaer^^^ff^ enlarged, and to have right 
conceptions of the mc^ important matters ; to have the 
stream of our ^iffectie;^ turned from empty vanities to ob- 
jects that are proper to excite and fix mem ; to have our 
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resolutions set nguiust all sin, and a full pQrpose formed 
within us of an immediate reformation and retaro to God, 
with a dependence on his grace to help ns both to will and 
to do ; to have our labours stedfastly applied, to conqae) sin, 
and to promote religion in ourselves and others ; to have 
tor entertainment^ founded in a religious life, and flowing 
«i upon dh from the sweet intercourse we have with God in 
his ' word and ordinances, and the delightful conversation 
that we sometimes have with Christian friends ; and, finally, 
to have our hopes drawn off from earthly things, and fixed 
upon eternity ! Where is there any thing can be more 
honourable to os, than thus to be renewed after the image 
of him that created os, and to pot on the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true holiness ? And 
where is any thing that can be more desirable than thus to 
have the darkness of our understandings cored, and the dis- 
orders rectified that sin had brought upon our nature? Who 
is there that is so insensible of his depravity, as that be 
would not long for such a happy change ? Or who is there 
that knows* how excellent a work it is to be transformed by 
the renewing of the mind, that would not with the greatest 
thankfulness adore the. riches of divine grace, if it appear 
that be is tlius become a new creature, that old things are 
passed away, and ail things are become new ?”* 

That such improvements of character often have occurred, 
and are often taking place now, cannot be denied by any 
philosophic observer of human nature : to disregard them, 
or to neglect an investigation »f their cause, is to 'neglect 
one of th^e most interesting and remarkable classes of facts 
observable amongst mankind. Who has not either heard of 
or witnessed the most extraordinary changes of conduct, 
produced through the apparent influence (to say the least) 
of religious motives ? to say nothing here of three thou- 
sand converted in one day at the feast of the Pentecost — of 
the conversion of St. Paul, and others mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles— because those are nsually ascribed to 
the miraculous and extraordinary influences of the Holy 
Spirit in the apostolic times. But we may call your atten- 
Uon to matters of more recent occurrence. We have wit- 
nessed instances of men running eagerly the career of felly 
and dissipation, who have been snddenly arrested, shia 
changed from “ lovers of pleasure to lovers of God.” Others 
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who have devoted themselves early to the military profession, 
who literally knew no fear, who have spent their lives in the 
pursuit of glory, have approached the verge of life full ol 
scars and full ol honours, still panting after “glory, honour, 
and immortality, ” but thinking nothing of “eternal life till 
touched by an irresistible hand, they have been transformed 
from good soldiers to “ good soldiers of Jesus Chrfst,” have 
buckled on “ the armour of G('d, fought the good light of 
faitjb,” and, following “ the Captain of their salvation,” have 
obtained “ the victory,*' and been rewarded with unfading 
laurels. 

Here we are constrained to notice the memorable ad\ice 
given by the late Dr. Price to Lord Shelburne, the father of 
uie present Marquis of Lansdowbe. That nobleman en- 
quired of the philosophic doctor what would be the. best 
means of reforming some profligate, idle, worthless fellows, 
who were employed on some of his estates ; and was recom* 
mended to “ introduce a zealous metbodist preacher among 
them.” Here the reasoning was from a fact, and that no 
other than the preaching of Whitfield and Wesley among 
the Kingswood colliers. “ These were men who required 
not only to be Christianized, hut humanized^ It was a mighty 
mass of deformity, without shape or order; and it was 
moulded into the human form ; nay more, it received the 
impress of the divine image, by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, through The preaching of these laborious ministers, 
lie world will not easily forget the transformation ; when 
men who had scarcely any< thing about them human but 
their external transfiguration, changed their very nature , 
when the ferocious became softened, and the profane ex- 
emplary for the simplicity of holiness ; and when the tears 
chased each other down their dark cheeks, as they listened 
to the declarations of a Saviour’s love, while the total 
alteration of their life and manners bore no resemblance to 
* tfaemoiming cloud and tho early dew which passeth jfway.’ “ 

Perhaps it may not be nninstructive for us to fix oiir 
attefitioB upon the leading particulars of some remarkable 
and well authenticated inst^^ of conversion.', and in ll^ 
respect we cannot do b^l||||ian refer you to the lifi^^V 
Colonel James Gardiner (jl^HpOO in this work) a man who 
ra^ strikingly exhaled th^Pneficial effects of this divine 
ofasnge throaghoa||||||b whdpll^onrse of his life. 

Be it rememl^^|vthen, that true repentance and con- 
version redoceipi^oly resolutions to actions, and either 
create religion ,^[|g|'transfer it from (he lead to the heart. 
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there to reside permanently as an actuating principle. « He 
thatresolves to live well whenadangerisuponbim.ora violen 
fear, or when the appetites of lust are newly satisfied, or newly 
served, yet, when the temptation comes again, sins again, 
and then is sorrowful, and resolves once more against it, and 
yet falls when the temptation returns, is a vain man, but no 
true , penitent, imr in the state of grace ; and if he chance 
tc die in one of those good moods is very far from salva* 
tion : for if it be necessary that we resolve to live well, it 
is necessary we should do so. For resolution i^ an imperfect 
act, a term of relation, and signifies nothing but in order to 
the actions. It is as a faculty to the act, as spring to the 
harvest, as eggs are to birds, as a relative to its correspondent, 
nothing without it. No man therefore can be in the state 
of grace and actual favour of resolutions and holy purposes ; 
these are but the gate portal towards pardon : a holy life is 
the only perfection of repentance, and Ihe firm ground upon 
which we can cast the anchor of hope in the mercies of God 
through Jesus Christ.*^ 


The Infiuettces of the Spirit. 


Among the several momentous doctrines that are deve> 
loped in the system of revelation, none seems to have 
experienced a reception less consistent with the natural 
order of things, than that of the influence of the S ;>irit of 
God upon the mind and conduct of man. This docii ine is 
so compatible with the dictates of' unassiste(^ reason, that 
several of the heathen philosophers firmly believed it, and 
unambiguously asserted it. 

Numerous passages also might easily be extracted from the 
Christian apologists and other writers in the first four cen- 
turies, pi elucidate and confirm the same great troth. But 
to reduce this branch of our enquiry into as narrow compass 
as possible, we lay before yon the sentiments of the vene- 
rable English Reformers, as they are represented in the 
Hmnilies : that their notions on this point were sufficiently 
clear and decisive will appear from a qnotation or two. 

The charity wherewith we love our brethren (say the^^ is 
verily God's work in ns. If after our fall we repent, it htby 
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him that we repent^ which reachetb forth his merciitil band 
ta raise us up. if we have any wiil to rise, it is he that 
preventeth our will, and disposetb US thereto. If after 
contrition we feel our consciences at peace with God 
through remission of our sin, and so be reconciled again to 
his favonr, and hope to be his children |ind inheritors of 
everlasting life ; who worketb these great miraclet. in us ? 
Our worthiness, our deservings, our wits, and virtue ? Nfcy, 
verily, St. Paul will not softer flesh and blood to presume to 
such arrogancy, and therefore saith all is of God.” “ With- 
out his lively and secret inspiration can we not once so 
much as speak the name of our Mediator, as St. Paul 
plainly testifietb ; no man can once name our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but in the Holy Ghost. Much less should we be 
able to believe and know those great mysteries that be 
opened to us by Christ.”* Consistent with- this is the 
language of a very ^reat majority of religious writers from 
the Reformation down to the present time. 

Christians then ascribe, or ought to ascribe, every intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual attainment to God. And when 
we speak of the ordinary influences of the Spirit of God, we 
mean to impute to the operation of that Spirit our sanctifi- 
cation— all the actions of our Christian conrse-your constancy 
and perseverance — all particular graces and virtues which 
we seek at bis bauds — our adoption — our access to God and 
assistance in prayer — our “ joy and peace in believing” — 
our support in trials and afflictions, and deliverance from 
temptations — our continual progress in holiness: and we 
affirm that these gifts are npt offered to here and there a 
favoured individoai, bift to all sincere Christians in every 
age of the church ; for, when speaking of the promise of 
the Spirit, the declaration of Peter was as universal as 
language could make it — ” the promise is to you and to 
your children ; and to all that are afar off (either in point 
of space or of time) to as many as the Lord our God shall 
call.” 

, That this opinion is compatible with the uniform tenor 
of Scripture will be made evident by consulting the teii^ 
referred to at the foot of the page^* “om which it appeafcn 
that it is not a mark of tgnorait|uM|ffiusiasDi, but of pio<^ 
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reliance upon the divine promiaes, to expect, the RMistaocet 
of the Spirit of God, when they are humbly sought >o the 
way of bis appointment. The mode in which these influ- 
ences are communicated may be indefinitely diversified^ but 
(be effect wili uniformly be the improvement of the religious 
character, a more complete emancipation from the domina- 
tion of the passions, from the slavery of sin ; or, to express 
the ' continued effect in Scripture phraseology, it will be 
growth in grace.” In accomplishing this, the whole 
circle of means and instruments, animate and inanimate, by 
which we are circumscribed, is within the reach of God and 
at his command. Sometimes be has resource to alarming 
dispensations of bis providence, which awaken a sense of 
(he fluctuating nature of all terrestrial sources of enjoyment, 
teach us our dependence upon him, and lead us to repose 
our entire confidence on him alone. At other times he 
employs the conversations, the arguments, perhaps the 
faithful remonstrances, of Christian friends, to stimnlate us 
in the path of duty, and point us to “ the fountain of living 
waters.” At others, and this most frequently, he makes use 
of “ the word of truth” either read or preached : this he has 
assured us he will render lively and powerful, sharper than 
a two-edged sword, piercing, even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and to be a discerner of the thoughts and 
intentions of the heart,”* and thus, by putting life into it, 
cause it by an irresistible energy to communicate spiritual 
life to our souls. Sometimes he operates npon qs oy the 
recollection of past occurrenops, and “ while we are thus 
musing, tlie fire of divine love burns” within ns.'j* On such 
occasions be can awaken a dormant idea which Ipy neglected 
in the memory, can secretly attract the attention of the mind 
to it, can enable, nay compel us to trace its various rela- 
tions, can throw a lustre upon things which were obscure, 
place those which seemed remote immediately before our 
mental jsye, suspend the operation of secular objects, dispel 
the clouds of prejudice; impart an unusual power to what 
was before considered as trifling or unworthy present 
regard, convince ns folly and practically of the vanity of all 
e^yments except those which are consecrated by religimi, 
aad thus effectually lead os to ** fix our affections on things 
above.” In these and numerous other ways, there may we 
a real operation of the Spirit of God upon men's minds, 
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they may be utterly uncoascious of it His energy 
ii not the less real because it is silent, secret, and onper 
ceived : for here, as well as in the management of the 
naturcd vorld, 

“ Alone He srorke in all, jret he alone 

Seenu not to work.*’ Tt.oneoi^ ^ 

To ridicule, disbelieve, and deny all this, has of late been 
reckoned an indication of a powerful and philosophic mind : 
yet it requires bat a cursory examination to perceive that 
such is a spurious criterion of true evdation either of senti- 
ment or character; and to a£Srm, on the contrary, that 
with only our present knowledge of human intellect and of 
divine power, the denial of spiritual influences is as unphilo- 
sophical as it is impious. 

As this topic falls peculiarly within the provihce of minis- 
ters of the gospel, *'we shall terminate mis chapter by a 
quotation from an excellent modem author, whose eloquence 
and piety on this, as on all occasions, mutually adorn and 
exalt each other. 

Though a general attention to the duties of piety and 
virtue, and a careful avoidance of the sins opposed to these, 
are certainly included in a becoming deportment to the 
Holy Spirit, perhaps it is not all that is included. The 
children of God are chara terized in Scripture by the being 
* led by the Spirit :* led, evidently not impelled, not driven 
forward in a headlong course, without choice or design ; 
but being, by the constitution of their nature, rational and 
intelligent, and by the influence of grace rendered spiritual, 
they are disposed to obe}' at a touch, and to comply with 
the gentle insinuations of divine grace ; they are ready to 
take that precise impression which corresponds with the 
mind and purpose of the S^iirit. Ton are aware of what 
consequence it is in worldly' concerns to embrace opportu- 
nities, and to improve critical seasons; and thus/ in the 
things of the Spirit, there are times peculiarly favourable, 
moniMts of happy visitation, where much more may be 
done towwds the advancement of our spiritual interest thifli 
nsufli; There are gales of the ^jPuit, unexpected inflnmiiili^ 
of light and power, wlflt^ ad n^ idnity in the means m 
grii^ can command, bat i^lfcfaftm a great mark of wisdom 
tohdiprove. If the hm^atidman is attentive to the vicissi- 
tudes of weather, and the face of the sky, that he mav be 
prepared to take tfaft full benefit of every gleam of sunsnine, 
and every falling shower, how much more alert and atten- 
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tive should we be in watching for those influences from 
above, which are necessary to npen and mature a^far more 
precious crop ! 

“ Permit me to suggest two or three heads of enquiry. 
You have sometimes felt a peculiar seriousness of mind, the 
delusive ^lare of Worldly objects has faded away, or become 
dim before your eyes, and death and eternity appearing at 
the door, have filled the whole field of vision. Have you 
improved such seasons for fixing those maxims, and esta> 
blishing those practical conclusions which may ‘produce an 
habitual sobriety of mind, when things appear under a 
different aspect ? You have sometimes found, instead of 
a reluctance to pray, a powerful impulse to that exercise, so 
that you felt as if you could do nothing else. Have yon 
always complied with these motions, and suffered nothing 
but the claims of absolute necessity to divert yon from 
pouring out your hearts at the throne of grace ? The Spirit is 
said to make intercession for saints with groanings which 
cannot be uttered : when yon have felt those ineffable long- 
ings after God, have yon indulged them to the utmost? 
Have you spread every sail, launched forth into the deep of 
the divine perfections and promises, and possessed yourselves 
as much as possible of the fulness of God ? There are 
moments when the conscience of a good man is more tender, 
has a nicer and more discriminating touch than usual ; the 
evil uf sin in general, and of his own in particular, appears 
in a more pure and piercing light. Have you availed 
yourselves of such seasons as {liese for searching into ' the 
chambers of imagery,’ and while you detected greater and 
greater abominations, been at pains to bring tiiem out and 
slay them before the Lord? Have such visitations effected 
something towards the mortification of sin ? Or have they 
been suffered to expire in mere ineffectual resolutions ? The 
fruits which godly sorrow produced in the Corinthians, are 
thus beautifully portrayed : * What carefulness it wrought 
in you, yea what clearing uf yourselves, yea what indigna-. 
tion^ yea wliat fear, yea what vehement desire, yea what 
reyenge !’ There are moments in the experience of a good 
ni^n, when be feels more than ordinary softness of mind ; 
the IVostof selfishness dissolves, and bis heart flows forth m. 
love to God and his fellow-creatures. How careful sbqim 
we be to cherish such a frame, and to embrace the oppqitu 
nity of subduing resentments, and of healing those years and 
wounds which it is scarcely possible to avoid in passing 
through this nm[>iiet world ! 

2() n * . 
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. fiemember, we as Ckristians profess a peculiar relation 
to God as hisoldMreo, his witnesses, his people, his temple ; 
the character of that glorious Being and of his religion 
will lie contemplated bv the worlds chiefly through the 
medium of our spirit and oonduot, which ought to display, 
as,io a mirror, the virtues of him wbb hath called you out of 
darkness into his marvellous light. It is strictly appropriate 
to^ the subject of our present meditations, to remind you 
that you are ‘ temples.* ‘ For ye,* says tbe apostle, ‘ are the 
temples of (he living God, as God bath said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them, and 1 will be ^eir God, and 
they shall be my people.’ What purity, sanctity, and dig- 
nity may be expected in persons who bear such a character } 
A Christian should look upon himself as something sacred 
and devoted, so that what involves but an ordinary degree 
of criminality in otfiers, in him partakes of tbe nature of 
sacrilege ; what is a breach of trust in others, is in him the 
profanation of a temple. Let ns watch and pray that no- 
thing may be allowed a place in our hearts that is not 
suitable to the residence of tbe holy and blessed God. 
Finally, having such great and precious promises, dearly 
be’oved, let ns cleanse onrselves from all filthiness of flesh 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.*** 

Jiuti/Scation by Faith. 

It is the humiliating fact, that ^‘all having sinned and come 
short of the glory of God,”f that renders the Christian re- 
ligion necessary. Or, in other words, it is because “ by the 
w<irks of the law no flesh living can be justified,” that the 
new dispensation was requisite. If obedience be atall times 
our duty, in what way can present repentance release us, as 
some would argue, from tbe punishment of former trans- 
gressions ? Can repentance annihilate what is past? 'Or can 
we do more, by present obedience, than acquit onrselves of 
pres'hnt obligation ? Or does tbe contrition we experience, 
added to tbe positive duties we discharge, constitute a s^ 
.piusage of merit, which may be transferred to the redneti^ 
of our former demerit ? “We may as well affirm,” says '4 
letfyned divine, “ littfifiKtr fonnm obedience atoues for otfi: 

f »reseiit sins, as fhat^f pre^NB^bedienoe mokes amends 
or antecedent transg|Pnons.*'Tl§^man ban disobargeanofd 
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dibt niefiely by takirfg care to inCtir no frcsb ottet v in 
like manner, since sin is a debt to diTine jaMiee^sriiiet) de- 
mands' iradeviatingrectitiide and botiness) when onceinenrred 
it would not be cancelled merely by abstaining from sin tB' 
future supposing, it we^ possible that sin could be entirely 
avoided without thd aid oi“ that restraining and invigorating 
principle which is implanted in tlte heart of a sincere be^ 
leiver on his conversion. The tjuestion, then, to which not 
merely every philosophical enquirer, but every man who is 
interested about his eternal welfare, must be sblicitoas to 
receive a '-satisfactory answer, is, How shall God be just 
and yet the jnstifier of the ungodly 'i” To this question the 
New Testament happily furnishes a meat explicit reply^ 
** For when we were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly.”* And bow were the ungodly 
to avail themselves of the benefit resulting from the death 
of Christ ? The scriptural reply is, “ By faith.” “ By him 
(Jesus)- all who believe are justified from all things, from 
which they could not be justified by the law of Moses.” 

Being justified freely by his grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus.’* Man is justified by faith,; 
without the works of the law.’’f 

Such being the main tenor of the declarations in the New 
Testament, it is no wonder that the doctrine of justification 
by faith should in all ages have obtained a very general re- 
ception, or that infidels and others should in all ages have 
disputed it. “ You tell 8inner|,” says Celsus, “ not ‘o ex- 
amine, but to believe; and tjieir faith will save tb> m 
which is just the language that it might be expected an 
uncandid opponent would adopt. * 

To decide, however, in this important enquiry, from the 
nature of things as revealed in Scripture, and not from any 
appeal (inferior authority, let us attend to three questions : 
What i« meant by justification '! What by faith J What is 
the genuine import of the term justification by faith ^ 

I. With regard to justification ; it manifestly in its primary 
s^se has rmation to accusation. Those who have com- 
n^ed no crime, or omitted no binding duty, are free from 
giijiit, or reasonable charge of guilt ; but may still require 
ustification. If there be no acousation or charge brought 
against a person, he does not stand in need of i^ing juslj- 
fod : hut when be is accused of a crime of which 
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eatirt^ly innooeot, be tbeoce bas an opportnnity of justifying 
bimself by makiag bis innocence appear : and his judge has 
thence an opportunity of justifying him by pronouncing or 
declaring pablicly that he is innocent of llie crimes laid to 
. bis charge. This is justification according to its original 
Bmaniag-; but in this sense none strictly spiking, be 
justified, since all are sinners and all are accused ; for. the 
law accuses, Satan accuses) and conscience accuses. 

, Agmnst such accusers, retaining the primary interpreta- 
tion of the ’world, “no flesh Hying cap be justified.” We 
must look, then, for some other acceptation' 'of ihe term. 
Aud«thus we find that by the phrase to justify is often meant 
so ta do a man right, as to pronounce sentence in his favour, 
to acqmt him from guilt) to excuse him from burden, to 
liberate him from punishment, and to repute .or deem him 
jnst Thus in one these senses wisdom” is said to be 
** justified of her children t” and thus justification, in a still 
more extended sense, is not opposed to accusation merely, 
but to condemnation. As in the observation of Solomon— 
“He' that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth 
the jest, even they both are an abomination to the Lord 
and in the declaration of Jesus Christ, “ By thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 

In the evangelical acceptation of the term, as it is applied 
1 '-oi Apostle Paul, justification is “ of God,” and imports 
h.» acquitting us from guilt, condemnation, and punishment 
by free and full remission of our sins, reputing and declar- 
ing us just persons, and dealing with ns as. though we were 
upright and innocent in his esteem. For this apostle treats 
of justification as an act of judgment performed by God, 
by which he declares bis own righteousness and justice, and 
at the same time our liberation from the punishment doe to 
transgression : his justice consisting in accepting* compe- 
tent satisfaction offered in lieu of the debt doe to lym, and 
in reparation of the injury done to bim, by reason of which 
the debtor is acquitted and the offence remitted. 

II. la the next place, to ascertain what is the evangelical 
interpretation of the word fai% as it relates to justification 
let us remark, 

1 . That this faith i#>80me^|||jp more than simple belief, 
dr that assent of th^||^erW^ning, which neither afifbcts 
Ae heart nor the cappin. ^ 1 * Paul speaks of “ believing 
in the heart” as e^pMal to salvation, because with the 
heart man believemto righteousness or justification.” 

2 . This faith is Sdthethiag diilerent from believing that 
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the Scriptures are the word of God, and th«t all tbitigs con* 
tained in them are true. For this, as Dr. Doddridge remarks, 
is liai^ to a double objection : as on tlie one hand it sup- 
poses it absolutely necessary that every man shoald believe 
both the plenary inspiration, and the extent of it to all the 
books of, Scripture ; which, tltongb it may admit of strong 
proof, can never be shown to be a thing the belief of which 
is absolutely requisite to salvation : and on the other hmad 
an implicit and entire belief in this may be yielded by a 
mind which is grossly ignorant of, or sadly misapplies, some 
of the most important doctrines of Christianity. ' . 

3. This faith does not necessarily imply a persuasion that 
God hath remitted our sins : for it relates to propositions 
revealed by God ; and God has no where declared that be has 
remitted our sins individually. He has indeed declared that be 
will pardon our transgressions, and “ blot out our iniquities,” 
if we cordially and sincerely comply with certain requisi- 
tions t but the ascertaining that we have so complied is 
matter of experience, and not of faith. 

4. Much less is that a correct notion of faith which de- 
fines it to be a firm and certain knowledge of God’s eternal 
good will towards ns particularly, and that we shall be saved.” 
For according to this a man must possess a certain know- 
ledge both of his present sincerity and sanctity, and of his 
perseverance : and, farther, if be be not sure he has repented 
and is converted, it would follow from this definition that 
he must be sure he is not converted, which would be truly 
perplexing and discouraging to most persons of gentii'ie hu- 
mility and lowliness of mind. 

5. True faith implies acts of mind, acts of ^ill, and sub- 
jection of conduct. It is called faith in Christ,” and in- 
cludes not merely belief in Christianity, belief in Jesus as 
the Mes^b, but an entire resigning of our souls to him for 
salvation in his appointed way. It is also termed ‘‘ faith in 
the name of Christ, ” *■* faith in his blood,” faith in his 
righteousness,”* implying an acknowledgement of worthless- 
ness and insnfliciency in ourselves, and a depending on what 
the Saviour has done and sufiered, for our pardon and ac- 
ceptance. It farther includes coming to Christ” in the 
way of his commandments, and a firm and prevailing reso- 
lution of sincere obedience, manifesting itself in a ** purified” 
heart, a nanotified” conduct-, and exalted attaimnents. kl 
** righteousness, even the righteousness which is oi faitb.” 


* John 12. RoiB.ui.2&. Col. i. 30. 2P«ti.l. 
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Lastly, with respect te true faith, it may be remarked, 
that thoagh good works are distinct from it, so distinct 
indeed that tiiey are frequently opposed ; though they do 
not give valne to it, but it renders them acceptable; yet 
they idways accompany it as its peculiar fruit and genuine 
; pteceeding as naturally from it as wat«r flows from 
a fbuntaw, or light emanates from the sun. Th^ are i^se 
the touehstone of faith, its evidence and measure. Faith 
itsdf is unseen, being seated in the heart ; bnt tidiness and 
good works bring it forth to public view, and make it tend 
to public benefit. Where there is much faith, much wtH be 
prrauced ; where there is but little faith there will be pro- 
pmlionally little holiness ; and where there is no faith, no 
** fruit” is to be expected. Hence hypocrites and men of 
sputidus fdtfa are described as “ clouds without water, 
carried aside by winds ; trees whose fruit withered), barren, 
twice dead, plucked up by the roots.” 

HI. Let ns now proceed to enquire what is the evangeli- 
cal interpretation of justification byr faith. How according 
to the scneme developed in the Christian dispensation, is a 
man to obtain the blessing of justification, when he seeks 
it at first, or when through his frailty or unfaithfulness he 
needs a renewal of it ? The correct answer, we apprehend, is, 
that he is to seek it with sole recourse to God in Christ 
through the medium of faith,, and to look entirely off himself 
to the fountain of grace for mercy. 

The inspired writers of the New Testament consider 
man as be really is, that is, 'both as guilty and depraved 
and they make os acquainted with the remedies God has 
mnciously pibvided both for our guilt and our depravity. 
x%ey assure os that on the exercise of a lively faith we are 
justified from former sins, and brought into a state of 
acceptance with God, by virtue of the atonemeajt^ “ the 
blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin:” and “to meet 
our wants in the second case, or as . theological wrifers fre- 
quently designate it, **to preserve ns in a state of justifica* 
tion,” we are promised the aids of tiie Spirit to renew the 
heart, and effectually lead fl^n to the performance of dote ; 
this also -being promise(l|||||s consequence of true faw 
** Being jdstified by faith isilSpve peace with God ; because 
the love of God is sted ald^id in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, vriucb is gigflmnnto 


^ Rom. *¥• 1« ftr 
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Providence. 

Although great eonfasiou and uncertainty were evinced 
in the notions both of the vulgar and the philosophic ancient 
pagans^ witib regard to the unceasing superintending ptrovi- 
tlence of one or mcnre superior beings ; yet there were but 
few among them that positively and constantly denied that 
doctrine in Wery sense. Sevetw of them doubted it in some 
of their speculations ; otliers fancied that the Deity by inter- 
meddling with human concerns would degrade and pollute 
himself: but scarcely any of them ridiculed the nction, 
while some reasoned forcibly in favour of it, and derived 
from it consolation and delight. 

How lamentable is the contrast between the sentunents 
of heathens on this topic, immersed, as they were in the 
grossest ignorance as to the fundamentals of religions truth, 
and those of the many who, though enjoying the full blaze 
of scientific and religions knowledge in a Christian country, 
ridicule this consoling doctrine. How strange, that while, 
conformably with the wise observation of Lord Bacon, ** it 
is heaven upon earth to have a man's mind move in charity, 
rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth," there 
should be found men of ingenuity and literature, who dazzle 
by their talents and delude by their wit, that will boldly 
affirm ''that the doctrine of the immediate and ^erpetniu 
interference of divine providence is not true’* — and Insiaoata 
that it is ** ridiculous, degradit^, and dangerous.** ** 

In opposition \o the assertion just quoted, it will be no 
difficult matter to prove, that the doctrine of the particular, 
as well as that of the universal providence of God, is re- 
vealed clearly in Scripture, is confirmed by history, and it 
compatible with the established principles of philosophy.. 

David Abounds with references to the providence of God. 
“The^yes of all wait upon thee, and thou givest them > 
their meat in due season. Thou openest thine hand, ai^ 
satisfiest the desire of every living thing. The'Lord pr»> 
swveth all them that love him ; but all the wicked will he 
destroy.” "The Lord preserved the strangers; herelieveih 
the fatherless and the widow ; but the way of the wicked 
tumeth upside down.” He prepareth rain fm* the eaei^ 
he makem grass to grow upon the mountains. He 
to the beast his food, and to the young ravens wbkh oiry.**b 


♦ Psalm c»\v. 15, 16, 20. cidv‘i 8, 9. cxlvii. S, 9. 
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Again, the prophet Ezekiel, iu one of his delightful 
parables, where he describes the security, prosperity, and 
universality of the Messiah’s kingdom, under the metaphor 
of a flourishing “ branch," concludes by a forcible deolara- 
tion of the minuteness as well as the extent of God’s provi* 
d^ce, still keeping up his allusion . — ‘‘ And all the trees of 
die 6eld shall know that f, the Lord, have brought down the 
high tree, have exalted the low tree, have dried tm the grden 
and have made the dry iree to flourish : .1, tiie Lord, 
have spoken, and have done it.”* 

Since, then, the Divine Being is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever,” “ without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing,’’f and since his providence was constantly and univer- 
safly manifested in the times of Moses, Job, David, Daniel, 
and Ezekiel, it would be absurd to imagine that it should 
now or at any time, become dormant, or partially evinced. 
But we need not sYop here. The proofs from the New 
Testament might be extracted from almost every page. A 
few of them only shall be adduced on the present occasion. 
For declarations of the extent and universality of providence 
read Matt. vi. 19 — 34. x. 29— 31. Luke xii. 6, 7,22 — 31. 
That all things are fixed under its conduct, is declared in 
Acts xvii. 26. Our entire dependence upon providence is 
taught in James iv. 13—17. And that it is most remarkably 
manifested in tlie care of good men, may be learnt from 
Acts xxiii. 17—25. xxv. 4, 21—27. xxvi. 21, 22, 32. That 
we owe every thing which is conducive to life and pietv to 
God’s providence, is taught hy Peter, 2 Epist. i. 3 : and by 
Paul in numerous places. • 

Indeed tberonnection established between piety and prayer, 
on which its growth depends, and the acknowledgement of a 
particular providence included in the performance of prayer, 
must with all considerate persons he decisive on this point. 

The doctrine of a particular or special providence is, 
therefore, a doctrine of Scripture ; and that it is confirmed 
by history is strikingly manifest. Thus the history of re* 
vealed religion is in truth the history of providence. Tracev 
for example, the stories of Joseph, of David, or of Jeroboam. 
Men usually assign no cause for Ibe conveyance of Joseph 
into Egypt, but the envy of iik,^fiSethren ; for Sbimei’s re* 
viUog David, but his base maS^ly ; for David’s success 
against Qoliath, but his using flie sling ; for his 

namberiag: the people, but i^^idiculons prid^i for.JTeri^ 

* Ezek xvii. 24. See also IVov. xvi. 33. Dan.v. 2."^. Deut. xxxti. 39 ; 

I Sam. i'« 6^ 7, 8> 9 t Jmcii. 17 
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Coated ‘fevolf, but Ms onnrfy |tti^tit>D.''^'’Y«t/V #e 4bok 
b'eybad th« surfaca,' we (tit&km, 

and, if Vb mi; 's6 iiby, fn'^l^ted'^iiifo Ihelrliiitpedtl^'pliois 
for US: your i^toitipibdbllM 

^rovi^eimi " of t^ H«M||i 

THe ooeSiti^ 1#%iradei % « feneigi; enemy ; tfae. kttP< 
armi^ lieit^ iib^Jti..^)eaM3rfied epp^miteiiQimitewi 
A itio d^uis rorih frem Ito aiiiy of tts oM 

extreaieiy domdmo in tbosei^lf^A) and t}^i6r4Bp^’ipi|jbdiiba 
d^iampiofi te miet bim> in 
nat. Terri^!^ by tKb gigantte bplk and 
Goliatbf nb man would ri& .tfae d|^aat co^et. '■‘Up wM 
trbo \^foo yonn^n carry arms, bad bein seWto (if(Mim 
wftb protisions fpr bis brotbers, and beard tba. cba^^^m 
[n deirbice of bis flodk he had kilted some beasts of ptd^h 
(lie wilderness, and be was an excelleni marksmaiii-a<r\li^%<( 
sHng. ‘ He thongfaf it might probably be aajniiy 
man as\ wlM' beast; at ail eveob^ be knew t^at a st(iiB^#i|| 
direeted itdold prove no less fatal to a giant than (o«di|i|||^i 
ne therefore resolved to try bis skill, and be tried it 
success.' Here no man’s free-will waa Inlmnipted,. and sc 
miracle was aooempKsbed ; yet by this train of cirbtiniu|tanook 
thus brought together, a foondation was laid for foe fithirc 
fortunes -of the son of Jesse, for foe greatness of 'hip eennlrj, 
and for accomplishing the pnrpbses of Providence/' . . 

Observe, again, foe chain of e|eots which led. fo. foe 
of Christ, and to the place where be was born. 'Key re- 
lated to individndls who, in Imnlan reckoning, were^iBe<W%i^ 
the most inean and ignoble ; and' yet upon these pei^eoas, 
their concerns, their joomeyings, their tarryingsi foe 
dMtiei^ of foonsands smd tens of thousands in » 

a^nc^ we may trace ia civibhis^oey 4be^!^EMpm> 
dtfh^oi^ameiitoiM concerns apon mere triflea^c 'Irae b^ 
sig^t %, shown- ha the Senate Houses at 
sioned the destraefomef Carfoage. The accideafol 

a droppi^ Ihfoer led tethe detection abd prevenlco;^ 
thsrgr'ieF^^IP^ These fed other eaipapei^. 
aiiiMMt the oflpiing ef,,<^ia»Ge, i^iilt froa>«;.dw’slmrt 
operatfenefOllfa p^twMee^ vfoiol|f'i|ays'D'r. 
not hfoty aloB|"^i^«a iaippwous-.^.ftimhHog./dlihi^^ 
glide|ii^asm9iuMfo^;dad ^fedttreAt.withJmlnmsfad 
bpW^foltiedfo^ .fo»^a(foq#ig -fomgft-foawiUfla^^ 
WniiafomBebado, vdfoontany efotfor, by a aod-^Pa 
bf a wbi^iar -ef his motfo^ bta tareaf 

3 c ‘ 
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etiOAt lits pQffMsei : windiag up « cloiit> htUHteUi 

r1i0 greatest witeetfl (q ntctiua ; aad tliru&tiug in an insensible 
spnkc, he'stoppelb the t^Vealest wbeeU in tbeir career ; in- 
jeeidtifgathettgmj exciting a Itonvour, presenting w^occasion, 
Ib^itetidg a >Pottj accident, he bitegetb atraat the must 
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all this in any respect incompatible sritK the re-> 
’principle!* of natural phiiosdphy, but perfectly con* 
shii|eiit with them. For if we assnine the fajpotbesis moat 
favoanabie to tbe sentimenls of lt.o8e wbo deny the inces~ 
sant opsration of pro\ideace, and ssy that Matter always 
enis^tod, we shall nut tbence sapersede the necessity of pro- 
T|^i|id soperintendence and control. (For, from many 
Natiink^ts %iade in the coarse of the last centnry, it is 
hijf probable, nay, it is certain, that the parfioies whicti 
’titute even the most solid bodies, are not all in contact ; 
that a very considerable force is required to Separate 
uOittier fruAi each other the parts of a mass of wood, iion, 
efftone. Great force is also requisite to bring bodies, how> 
erMrenudlor highly polished, into apparent contact; whence 
th^ mnst be kept asunder by some extraneous power. So 
tbit the cohesive force by which tbe inolecnleB, or the minute 
particles of matter, arc retained together, as well as tlie ro^ 

S olsive force by ahtch they arc kept at certain distances, 
emoastrate, with regard to every body in the noiverse, 
animate or inanimate, Uiat tbe immediate and perpetnal 
agency of sometliing that is nut matter, is necessary to pre- 
s^ve th6in in the state in which (ley now appear. So again, 
it ttos been shown that from all action or body upon body 
Ctotiun is impaired, and the quantity of it constantly decay- 
ing hs tbe.noiverse. Hence, since matter cannot re-excite 
the niotioh In itself, it follows that as an immaterial power 
tii'st WpreSseii' motion on natter, so it still reprodaces tbe 
motion lost, and makes tip tbe decays sustained, Jdfso, 
since the forms and motions of bodies sustained, aifQ hi ell 


of tbeol SM end is thus parsned, a law obeyed, wise purposes 
dud ncgd Mid nooomplished, tbe power which is constantly 
to 'effect ail this mns^c combined with intel* 
ngehed^ Wifti what can be evei|i|||||pw and at' all times tbns 
power and hMelllgwHpttt either imme- 
^oly ei^ subordiMMie mipKwntoi^* * 

' i hdtli||g%is View V|lll|||e''lb»etlA« befbiw «i are iMhiewot 
ipiatipg speetiiatton, bat 'tnlto hi)iii^p|r' 

_ ll!' train of tdMpifg which is praoticaf fwdv4ig|||y 
sttoral in It# toirdedPpi#'^^ the notion onoe tolly occupy the 
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ajjd record U|L j^|r^er||»lj^,*p «»«nteract|ts 

VUU what ardt^^. Willjbe ^ car«)Wr pf 

OQ tbejq[ti)«t- hand« 4bf j^vipti<*n,ihat ‘‘ all tl^nigs w ij * 
and open” to the piercing, eye of God— that when tran^ 
sora say, V Sur(^iy tbs dai^eas at^ll cover ns,” behold eS 
the ni^t shidl he light about “ the darkness and. J 
light bpipgJiptb alike ^ God^—that no being is taoin^g 
nificant Jap obecnr^'^fa pSjgape t^e notice of CMr— jpa 
oonp 7 pan .lti%. himself in gloom sn.thiok as ^ ^ 

trable to 4ba glance pf Omniscience — tpeds, fp j , 
gailtjs ^apd check the. luxuriant growth of crimes^, 
a world of trial, sin, and diificulty, ipfaatcan bi^ soofi 
to the good as tho' firm persuasion that God is the 
individuals, 'and the ^ Father of the faitbfnl.” the 
and strength'” of all who trust in hlim,; thaF-hp 




wait upon the I^ord shall renew their strength ; 
mount up with wings as. eagles : that they shall ruuaQd i^jol 
be weary, shaU walk and not faint Tf 


Thf Rcsurreci ioti of the Body. * . " 

if a being, which was constituted by the unioi^t' ihwo 
substances essentially different, ‘were appointed to contimua. 
it must continue a mixed being,, or it would be loogpf t^e 
same beung ; so that if man is to exist in a futurestatp^ the 
dpptjriue of the resurrection, of the body is a npoes^mry con- 
~ his nature ; those who adndt t^p immoi^W^ 


of thf sondf and deny the resurreetion of (he body, 

(iwrgpk'. jdie mam .ond,' in effect, deprive lym of exia^^f 
beyond 4 b« ;gro,y^. ;.,sSliH,,,it has been tlmpght». by ^ 
pmsPps in 411 ioptedjble' that G^ 

tW dafd f’.ijmd tlm .poatrsiry is np . jsb^^ p^ 
askarted, but ig t^.SpfiptUrfpjrpce)yed >y 
wrUings maiw 

the Odd 

reijpu-Bis^ipo, |r i|;nmitdiu.tehflreM4<> H ; jot 
ppytiymph a8pi;odaeed a firm bi^ief in thf docti;^Uie. 
l^he Sadducees, for exauipie, t'sgy 

- *' fAftlm cxiuiit; Hi ^ ^ ’ 
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both.”*^ e Wtt MMt ^ ojyLBW# di»oi|itM» tfauBgii 

itttne of tJiM, Hkb likzai'iM’siiiMor Mar'flbii,'llB^y«d that the 
tledd wodld'*** ifae agaia is tbS fSBOnrectioD at tbfriaat c|ajr,”t 
l^s ^oiftltod -soCI woadsiSd sbat riaing frosi tbe dwl 
n^.'^i Wh«s Paul proludied to tbe pbiloBOftlienst 
IlfflHa^.'SiQd declared tb them the resorrectioB of Jeitt*. ^ejr 
sM^wonisbed at the aovd^ and singularity of bia doctrine, 
said, He seemeth to be a setiar Ibrtb (^strange gocU, 
!>dcaaie‘ be> preached onto tfaeaiJesaa and tiie raiMnioUoii.”|] 
This dnetriiie of the resurrection of the dead in* hesever, 
'hne of the great articles of tiye' Christian faidi.'« We belieye 
' It fesns died and rose again ; we also believe, fior so‘Se 
l*ladght id the Hew Testament, that ** them which sleep 
Jesus wiH Grud bring with him,’' that ** Christ by his 
ifMbBg became the first-fruits of them that slept," that " the 
dtead be nused incorrupUble," that “ the grave and the 
h^'shrirgive ap tiieir dead,” that, at this resarreotion “ the 
’^^8^’^nChmt lAail rise first,*’ the Lord Jesus Christ will 
V^bemge oUr vile body, and fashion it like unto his glorious 
bhdi^, according to • the working of that mighty power 
■Thereby he is able to anbdue alHfaings to him8elf.”§ 

*Cfearly as this dobtrine is revealed in the above quoted 
several other places of Scripture, it is, notwithstanding, 
donhted bythauy professing Christians. > Audit has been 
‘ nsBatly lifted by infidels, and selected by them as one of 
the most vnlnerabie poiats in the system of Christianity. 
Ted, toking deists upon their own ground, the reasonable- 
ness, if not the necessity of the resurveolion might be 
pstaMisbed while, to those who allow the authenticity and 
coiVeotness of the New Tcwtunent history, the patter will 
be placed beyondlfae reach of dispnte. . , . 

•we are sisared by toe great Head of the churcib* i^t 
**'thie hieuf is coniDg in which all that ate in tbpir 
ehen’^'hear' his voiee and come forth ; they that have 4(toe 
'* giMd iUfto top sesurreotion of life, and tohjr fjbat have done 
^ii>#klii^)i^1l^esarre<^eu 0 ^ At that great and 

•• |pt i i to $iii i;ia^^ we shall ^ all Inb changed in a c^eni in 
gwl<' tm.eyfi pt-thf Jast,|ramp,”.5‘ the Mad itoidl 
^ ^sedflncmrupUble ^*^1% 

' thasriJ^EiiAhotiira eaira. "shal(„h>'<is|ii'h 
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est. ir, 14 , if>. I CitfX^, 30, f 9 . 
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Id '^tldiicter-df.ite 

^tofe <>f ‘«Ktit«ti0et^ '4Mrt»>%Dt^ IIm yaia^c^^ y»l>^ 
'i6te<irMddeites, are lMMki»d nd^tli|tcjy|»|f, 4, 9tnii|i^ 
io^ illi) aaid.i^yiFliaB i^mt, who iamir Ufe^wj 

ap^eillf^ti siMitf ap|>air witlHilip in glory,” •• weab^ M 
Hliehiin, oof body itoll 

yet;: .«<* # 4 «lb>«oi yet 

whaf%e 9)1^ imd lbAt 4 »i<« ^ery eliidAM 
'][)regetft‘ madBeardf' kaeinag <fa |ie ad a'tt^^ OBrv,|^(MfMeoe- 
'iftitetioh/ond '-we Icndtr Boi^tli»^eiautfit Niidioa; |al||ij^ 
‘bto^^een tlifs constitution aadvtbe^ffiWier 
'TutOre trotld'i we derive oar ideal -Ifaroagfa tike aia&a M P 
tRe' seises^ the' sengeo are necesoarity. ed&vaSMii^^'wPi 
tdrresMal ot^ti only ; oar langua^ ia>HMiled to tboJoaiii- 
munibatlen of ^sent ‘ideas ; and &«/ -M 
Ejects of '^ tottre world may in some reui^ts («{ie||^ 
or mdiiy we cannot say| dtSTej^* do aatfWiely 
tef histriat ofgoetg, that languBi^ eannot conrimnaiciMie |o 4 s 
a’by sodh ideas as "wudd rendmr tiiose matters comprdheM^ie. 
But langoajge may saggesMferik.iog'and {iieasiftgp«iral<^^; 
and wim soch we are presented by the pybs^bk» apostle. 

Airflesfa,’* says he, '' is not the same ftesh ; bnt there is one 
flesh of men, anotber of beeets, another of fislieS) ^d 
another ofbirds ;*’ and yet all thi^nre fitshionod. dot of the 
same kind of snbstance, mere ioert matter titt (Sod gives it 
life and netivhy; " There ore also celestii^ bodies, aid bodies 
terrestrial ; but the glory of the celes^l is one, and tlmt of 
tbe terreshdal is another. There' is one glo^y of ,)bn. ann, 
and anotter %lory of the moon, and anotbor g}niy.^,. 0e 
stars : for one star diAWeth from anotber Marin gd^ry. 80 
hlfip; is^e resttrrection of the dead; Ifj'asown incmrap- 
tiob^ itjs' raised in incdemptioii : it is sown hadishonoSifyit 
is raIsM in'^gldiy : if ii sown in weakness, it is i»is{|#„in 
power : it'ia'^odn an animal body, it isr raised:*spiritital 
tMv."ip *^lt is sd'wn mi ahrtnal bwy; n body 
^yj^sly existt^ with sdl the Organs, faenlties, ana.itrdpMi|lSes, 
i[|ba!st0 to ^ctde, feodiver aed appri^riato> 4 (Blrlhieat; as 

sj^Ohio*; iniiddiwhall 

»bdy,^-re«idd from'^'di9|«^.mi<^|m^^^r^‘ 
^jps apd senses reqairod mily ip jto foi|B0r 


Bkih.l I John in. 2 Pha.Jfi.Sf. 
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piNsaiswi«|pl^ t«a^lHii^<«eii«<Wiia(fre»^r p«rfrc<^. 

iHid fitted;; 

^ ijie meikud ^;^ato^. jiiualeaiK^^ imid •fdojfneat to wfiich^ 
His itote.>1ii*«rgat)8 aad sena^^ 

' i^;itnHiauit the impceauoM of olgects to tfi» , 
; havo a manifest relation to the respectim. objeeto : 
aad seeing, for example, to light : the ear midJieAr* 
ii^. to iiHiQcl. In the refi«^^ and glorious -state of existence 
to s^ch good men are Widing,. wh,ere the olyects which 
scilicit attention will he infiniteljr uoffirDuiJiefops, interest- 
iag, end deiightfal, may. not the new organs, ^fii^ties, and-v. 
sepses, he {Hrupordonally r^ned, aoote, . snspeptihle, 

' »g J Human indnstry and invention have placodsH'; 
Baer in<new worlds; what, then, may not. a ^iritnal 
sharpened facilities, and fee grandest p^sible 
<di}|^ of contmaplation, effect in the ceiestifd renons to 
which. GhHstians are invited ? What delight wonm ArcbU 
niadfs have experienced, could he by the aid of amicroscopov 
have seen toe- muds moving throegb toe vesscds ef seme of 
oar minutest insects : or viewed with a telesiM^ the bplts 
of Jopiter, or toe ring of Satora? And bow wotdd tbsd 
sink mto iusipidiiy when compared wUh. toe rapture witjiv 
wfaiph^ being, jwsseasing a ^iritoal body, having its form^^^ 
anuses perfeetM, aad new ones cornmnnicated, shall explord', 
aH,tbe g^nes and wonderi which will be exhibited to it 
wbep.it sb^-he admitted into heaven, and enabled to see 

God? „ . 

;,.;j3ere, clogged with aniniaI.,bodie8,aod borne down, to the 
emto by gravity as well as oar propensities, we are soon 
tirpd of bodily exertion, our mental attention flags, and our 
affec|ipn6^“ deaving to the dust," may impede the operations 
of hiw .bbdy and mina^ but tome,- where the body ijrill be, 
lif^atod ton influence pf grayitotiou (the csuim* ef. 
gra^Hy Itojng reoipved) motion jn,uy be free and , yilbentt 
tot^^^.toe body .muy ^bey with astpnisbinjg facil;^ the 
duB.spul, and transmit itself fir^ phice to place 
.g||;iiip4rcselerity--;t]^re the seni^ will no longi^ 

„ #^Uen;^ . toe Imigiipcdipa no longer cor^|t 

£ei|^t-^^||e>l^°tncent,g^m torown open to, %if w 
amiMjto toulattpntionJ|^ka giowjnd .yigmifto 
reused Siwina ^ilf nevdr ton 
{meats, witf ne^^ioy ; bdl the man ^ 
lody as well da of an i 
adoi,- may . v^ imsderaat succession “ tbe streets 
i^festud ^y.’\ dri^ of toe nore- Hver of 
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fo» 


life, olear m {XFOMiMHef ««Mt . ef ^ of 

ahd of tlie>&AiiyQt4?^«BiM; 4ireU«ifoni«T<ff' in 
bannoay aod pe«(o*,:«ynii^ ihfagh ^yo jiot leen, 
DOT' ear koard ;.» »or kfa*^ into the hBagiBBti«Mi.«€ 

man to^ocmoeive/’ •oonred ''K 6od fcalbD^refiare#|fc 

them t^at love him 

- • >>.- '* . •■ - ' • > "r- ■ '- ' ' ^ ' 

Eterm^ BaritUMe Ihath. 

It ii one ot tbe'f rai^ pecoliBrities, a* woil a& me of the 
great exeeliaocies, of tte Jfew Testaaient, 'that ft exhibita 
both promises and threkteniags of eteroal existOnee i&iet 
nkfaral death. These are presented to the oontentpUPlSeiaii^ 
mankind mder the charaeter of rbward riiiirpiiliirtTrtH|j|g' 
the existence of One implies the existence of the other ; 'Wm 
beKef of the tatter is as necessary as the belief of the for^l^t ; 
for, without it, the belief of a futnre state will haoe litttn if 
anyinilaoDce on the bulk of mankind. ^ 

> The ancient philosophers bad some^feebteglimmeringa'^Of 
a future state; but they were sadly clouded by error ial# 
absurdityr; and the awfui idea..of aocoontability waa ^gfdfttt 
measure if not entirely excluded. Bat “ Qod haHi brongfat 
1^ and immortality to light, througbtbe gospel.** Chrisfituis 
are tfmgbt that man has two states of existence, the one 
temporal, the other eternal: ineflidtlfl^ iQtermiim.ide hbsa 
is promised to those who me ** faithful onto deXtb ;’* wbtlo^ 
“ indignation and wratl, tribalatk>n and augni^,”' crei^' 
presented as the eternal doom of every soul of alui 4^ 
doeth evil,” and sepeateth nob * Hie Soriptureaalsn suggest 
to ns a' remarkable and essential distinotion, qpt odfy is re-* 
gard to the duration but to the nature of llie states bedbte’ 
and after death. Here the oapticity of enjoyment and lhab 
of sofferiog appear fo have vttiAs an invariable ndio t tbos* 
who have the richest soaroes of delight seraa to have 
avenues of pim : every new road to knovdedga igives thihaR 
a frbsh inrig^t into tltek ignorance ; and every le&teme^ 
upoh pleasure rendms them mere alive to dlstreM i ‘ ifl^ 
thdw vvho are binuted against finm feelings 
e^ulf degree hardened fgainst^hepreMwe of bbil ; iKklMh 
tlimgh they may et^jd^toss, tbey«i^«etee snier hhm'fft 
tm^pi^ess ef thi^ Ine is, pmbably,^ amfe-ihi^ 
diffiiXea (the stin^ ioC consdcnoe pot coosidmed}^ tfaw! 

8<in ^l^rve'rs’lo^bt %appose. But thia ‘i^nbnilg of ^ 

notlpe found beyond (he graven' 
dbild'^e napahffi^^ d* enjoyment will, *^'^**' 




J%t Yimiff Mott^s^CottpaHiott i Fait 


upwdmgr'I^^ llMKt be en- 

deebstyen : aoi/ ^SKtbe'OlbeB -ta those who 

are oonmbetS fo.endieie ^onialHheBf, ^tbe capacity of snf> 
feriiqf tp^.iEbeve is reMcn ta^ fetir$ coatniaBlty inci^as^ 
HMt^-enjMateBt-.ar^ be bloated and aonibilated ; 
Sjjb" tbeew&di of Cm abidatb ob tbeat.” 

^ We lOl^B a few of die paas%|i;es of Scrifrtuit^*' ifttvwhiofa 
the nvffire aad dtiradooef the fateie state ef exi8t<*iioe*aro 
CTpre^Iy delated. Aod first we Mtail quote part of the 
language of. oar Lord in his awfoi d^wrip^D'of tie soleni'* 
nities of fte jodgmeotMli^.^ f Ttsen ^udl tfae'IBag say ante 
^eln oo Ids light hand, Come,' ye hiesSed ef tty Father, ^ 
^nt the kingdom prepared for yoa fimn the foaodatHMi^ 
j faip eertd .” Then sbaU he say atsp to them on bis ieft bMidi 

ffipart from itte. ye caned, into evedaStiog fire, prepared 
f<ff the devil and bis tmgels." *' And these shall, go aw^ 
into everlasting’ pfioishment ; but the rigbteoas into life 
eternal. *** In one of his prayers to bis heavenly Father, the 
Idtfgaage of the Messiah was, Father, 1 deidre that those 
wb^- thou hast given may be with me where I am, to- 
b^fifl my glory ."t In bis deiebrated sermon on the mount 
hij langua^ was, ^ Btessed afe^e pure in heart ; for the^ 
shall see ^d.*’;)l And in the Bevelatioas We have the pt^' 
mtae^ ** To him that overooraeth I will grant to sit upon j% 
tbroBe, even as I also overcame aod sit with my Father dh 
b£i tbronei*^ Hence, hi other parts of the same inspired 
book ft is md, ** They are before the throne oi God, and 
•erte Mm day and night in diis temple ; and he that sitteth 
on the throne will dwelt among them’. They will hunger 
no more, nor will they thirst any more ; nor will the son 
light upon them, nor any heat. For the Lamb that is in the 
midst of ^e throne wHi f(i^ them, and will load them to 
living fosntnifu of waters: wad, God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.** ‘‘And tbme shall he no more death, 
aeifibiMr yceaBW'aor‘latteatati«n, nmdier sbaH there 'be ahy 
amar ^i^kj; for, the former tfaiagB are’ passed away.”§ WeU 
jsin^igl^ge tahour to deseribe felicity sw^ m this : tbmre 
IPiqmihoIicBl in ealtiog.it, as the apostle^ Panl 
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for tfate to eoi^ unintod ii^ in^iag t#« haiidi, 

to go into k^, ioio tk«’ unqiteiickabfo fir«^ «rk«r<» tkeir 
worm dietknot, Bftd tbe^et*^t'<qu6Bch«d. 'A 9 d>-if thy 
foot oaiue thee to offend; it off t itfo better faprtkeo' te- 
enter iato life lamer baviiig two feet, to Ju> oast jutir 
hell, into the unqueBehtfole fire ; where their worm diet|l 
not, aocl the fire is ‘not quenched. And if thine eye oans^ 
tbee to offend, plack itoot; it- is > better -for thee to enter 
into the kingdom of God with one eye, than, having two 
eyes, to be oast into hell fire i where their worm, dietb not, 
and the fire is not quenched. For every one shall be salted 
wUh fire.” ** The Lord Jesus shall be manifested frcNtn 
h^en, with his mighty angels, in flaming firOr taking, 
vengeance on those that know not God, and that obey 
the gospel of oar Lord Jesus Christ : and these shall suQ^ 
punishment, even everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord and firom the glory of bis pAwer." \VTo these 
is reserved the blackness of darkness forever.” Ihe smoke 

of their torment ascendeth for ever imd ever ; and they have 
no rest day nor night” ^ And the devil that deceived theiQ, . 
was east into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast 
and tbe false prophet are, end shall be tormented day and 
n^ht for ever and ever.”*. 

;^oeb, on tbe one hand, are the delightful, and on tbe 
o&er, the tremendous, declarations of Scriptare. And while 
the blessing and the curse is set before ug io sucb^fwfal yet 
inspiring language, let as give diligence to make our eelliBg 
and election sure : aad by a patient oontiBoauce ia 
doing, seek for *‘<gloi^y, honon^. and immortality,” |faat /^e 
may finally eqjoy ** eternal life. 


CHRISTIAN DUTIES. = 

LaotMiNTIVS, an ancient father of the chnrcb, in one oi hie 
appeals to the adversaries of tme religion, drew a bold Inrt 
not 'Unfaithful picture of tbe genuine efife<^ of tbe 'g#iid‘ 
opob the heart and conduct of sincere Christians : — 
mf^”lliyshe,''^aman who is cholmiD, abusive in 
Iri^trimg and nnndf ; .and v^ a riwy fbw weiltj 
mills of God) he sh^ihe'rendered'fende as B-ih>nffto' 
(^Jtficfons, close>fisted man, aoi T' wil 
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ireUirii bim to jfoa a fooe^aa, creature, fteely besto 
bi 9 inojjey by b^4|!^ t iCri^e blood-thirsty 

irretcb, iji8taot)y b^ fjer^^ sball^ be traaafojri|>ed into a 
^uly aiibl mt4 fner< 9 ifiii, lispoelbeiil. Give toe ao etuust 
jBekp,.%C9^b^^^ a^iiiAU. iqe^ ; ^4 e.su^deD be shall 
^eceme .beb^sb wise* |«;id, vijr^uops., . Id one layer (tbe iaver 
^jf regeneratiep) aU.bi* wie.Mdpesft shall bfi warUed awpy. 
So great is the e^eapy of the diviae wisdon|L, that wljen 
once adD>itte4 into the. h^paan heart, it exp^ folly, foe 
parent of all vice ; and in accegiplishing, ifos great end, 
there,is,no’ eecasAeP ter any expense, no absolute need, of 
bopbs. Of- deePi.and, Ipng study or mf difatioo. Tbe benefit 
ja coaferred gretoitously, easily, expe<litiously i prov^l^d 
^ .(^rs and foe beturt thirst after wisdpio. Did any, or 
lipoid any of the be%thea philosopbeys accompljisb such im- 
portant porpoaes . ss . foig 

This langaage of tbnChristiap Cicero ( as be was nsnally 
deop.niinated) cpn.:i{<^a. np yOd end empty boast; nor dpes 
it, pnder pretence of exalting religion, insult and trample 
npen reason and. philosophy, ^be efiects.here aspribed to 
religion have been fieidfiontly produced by it, and will always 
be .{tfodoced, wbee it is allonred its genuine and compl^ 
q>eration. And with respect to tbe supposed iusult offe^ 
. 0 , reason, there can, be no sncfa thing, unless that bs^ 
iofyult to reason, vybjoh renderf its real nature, palpable,. 
guards eSeinst the abase, of it whije.it toaebes its proper 
use. Reason has. been termed, aiO aot improperly, the 
ygtaoC. foe seal s” for, W,foe ey* .iuppot see aifoout light, 
sd, neither , patl reasop, bjeAW. mifopn* , iptgfcti.on. The pro- 
gress of mankind in learning apd spieitoe bop. bepu made, 
strictly speaking, by groping, by feeling oat one truth after 
anothef, and adding it to tbe general stock; except, indeed, 
when some grand, qispoyetios have, b^p .struck out once in 
a. century, or . perhaps less, by the force of genius ; but even 
foese, wt^teve^r benefoil uiM bave resulted frop tbent, h*ve 
ndi .dispoyeries of. broifos or propositions, such ay are 
i^dj^4Aa>^^yepfod religion. Reason can no poreinstruct 
because it knows by instrnction, than, foe ^e cpn 
" l^e)f, bm^e^ it sees ^by foe light. Iflis ob- 

-^^p^lfos fo> ta%hiD8 maffors ; . and.fo 

J^for foom JL^ foal a ejpi may as w4l t ^a 
iq|j^ upon ip a dark night, by (he lighl^Qf 
own eye, aapwtenemliscover ef 

the night hf “^Vi fay fo<* %b* ^ odiweason/; 

Tbf flgan4di|pP^ reason ar 
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eeiving, and when prepay dkcipUned, of retainini^ 
ever is oommnnicated it, andits powerof discriminating, 
when it has soitahJe data', betwnw'n trtrth and falsehood, or 
oetween fitness aiid wan^ of fitness to accdmplish certain 
parnoses. And these attributes are possessed in the highest 
perfeotioo, when, as Paul expresses it, '* the eyea of omr 
derstandihg being* enlighteod, we may know what is tfi^ 
hope of our calling, and what the riches of the glory of onr 
inheritance in the saints, and what is the exceeding great* 
ness of his power toward us who believe.” Now, if these 
faculties of the soul be thaly exercised, it will be seen that 
the religion of Jesns Christ is all it professes to be, and is 
enable of effecting all that its advocates ascribe to it; that 
it is conformable to the highest reason, and is there ft^ 
deserving of the warmest admiration and of the most cord^ 
reception. The religion we are taught in the gospel leads 
inevitably to the exaltation and perfedtion of our noblest 
faculties: it requires ns to use the things of this life as in 
reason they onght to be used, to cherish such -tempers and 
dispositions as are the glory of intelligent creatures, to avoid 
sucf^Conduct as would degrade and debase our- nature, to 
walk in such wisdom as exalts onr character, to practise 
sach piety as Will rmse us above the world and elevate us to 

md. 

** His band the HIM iksMli: (to die «lde«. 

And bids earth ndl, nor feels her idle whid." 

Youno. 


If these be the genmne prodnetions of religion, it S ptaiii 
that they can never'^ be too Universally known and felt. 
Hence results the duty of promalgating religions knowledge 
to the widest extent ; as well as that of bringing every 
action of life under the influenoe of religious prinerpfes ; for 
if it be advantageous for one person to be Wise, it is more 
so for all to be wise ; and, if it be productive of profit and 
delight 4o an individual to be once wise, it is ihfionely more 
so fbr him to> be wise’ always. If it be oornmettfdable to 
avoid siu atid fdtiy to-day, it will be equally commendaMa 
so avoid thent to-raorrow, and to the end df life : if^T 
Ought to be worshipped and loved " with all tlwbeaart,^ 
n^ad, and soul, and^xtrength” ndW, he ought to bd so ' 
^lipped and loved for -ever : if the faithful 
lersoD.tl w^N^tive doty be reqoirbfi uf 
mquire^l^ WtolWays : if being pi^ and h’cty, 
exercising onrselves fb 
creatures and the 


twite 

^^Odd, if 
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after cotntn^oQ ,wi^. 4h& be prod active of 
*f. joy and peace” l»ve a hke tendency 

tbrougl) life, iuad will assitt^d^ iastie inj^Mfiieacribable nn- 
endiog fetidly. ^ that, as he iutowa net itmly what reason 
.,ja, who dc0 not always srish to live conformably to it : 
^^piij^tber does he know the tree nae or natare of relifloo, wbo 
wuhes, to qpnfine it to times, or seasons, or persons, or places. 
*‘.fie who thinks it grievous to live always in the spirit of 
religion, to have every part of bis life full of it, would think 
it much more grievous to be as the angels of God in beaven.” 

There is a unity of design in tla gift of the Christian re- 
ligion, and there must, in like manner, be unity of desijgp 
jp the profession of it. Its immediate tendency is at oaee 
. Ji| >p promote the glory of God and the happiness of man; 
iard its various doctriues, precepts, and promises all con- 
verge towards that grand point.* Selfishness Is, therefore, 
excluded ; while fiappiness, individual as well as general, 
is necessarily predicated and ensured in the Christian system. 
Its promises allure the soul to beaven while they prompt 
the believer to benevolent and upright conduct t its doctrines 
expand and delight the iotellectual faculties, whiie^Iiey 
ftmish the strongest possible motives to virtue and boliae«|. 
Thus it happens that the Scriptures furnish a consiste d 
and harmonious, though not a connected scheme of moi^ 
lity : for Jhe scheme is harmonious, in so far as the saine 
great polioses are always kept io view, and as it includes 
no contradictory or impossible injunctions ; Ibungh its 
various precepts are scattorred abouU and not strictly con- 
nected, because one and another we^Malivcred at distinct 
times to difi^rent persons, . aeoordiog' to their respective 
circumstances and necessities. 


Faith aad> practice constitute the whole of our religion; 
and none of the sacred writers is ever so exclusively occu- 
pied with one of these as to forget or neglect the other. 
Hence Cbristimis are not merely exhorted to beliexe such 
and suc^ propositions, but they ate reminded that such 
beliaf to. be beneficial must be influential, and they are ex- 
hos M d to let their conversation or conduct be as becopicth 


the gospeh^tfaatlbey may he blameless and harmless,* the 
aone of G^ withont relMiJtii|p,io the nii#t of a crooked 
j||Rttroe.ii||MhtttioB, aiRpny^ whoa”„^yare to ^shia«y|s 


In the gosf 

moat I 

various relatia 


^ of the Sopren^l 
rhicb he ba.v< hc<w..|^i|^ 
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himself, as snstamiiig, iir respeot of bb cresset iMsd of Ms 
people, are' amply revealed ; wIKie tiie correspbodenl duties 
are ar^ed open aad the moit palpable and obvious dl- 
rectioM given regard to tbeir extent and bbligMieii. 
Tbjs we are oommanded to ''*love the Lord oar God, 
all oar l^rt, and.sO»l, and mind, and strength wbteBUiP 
represented by onr Saviour as the ^tirst aira greatest ooill< 
mandment;’' and from wbiob:att other -dutiei emanate. We 
are told that we mast be animated with a pare and ardent 
zeal for bis glory, and^oiost consider the pleasing and 
lionoaring jiim as infinim^ pr^:>rable to the indnlgence of 
day sensual inclinations. We are &rther taaght^" that bar 
to God, if geOaine, will be accompanied #itb a solemn 
and holy fear of bis divine majesty ; indeed the terms nif|t 
described as in a measure co-existent, -aeitiier operatin^lib 
any great extent without the other. is - farther reqnued 
of ns to exercise trust in God ; implying faith, confidence 
iif'his wisdom and mercy, unreserved snbmi^sion to his will, 
and resignation to all his dispensations ; and we^are ex» 
limtud to live under a practical and habitual convMtion of 
his'hssential presence with all, and of his spiritaal presence 
with truly devout persons. A strict obedience to bis 
i^toous commands is most energetically enforced ; and 
besides honour and worship in general, includes Hip 
diligent and faithful discharge of every personal .weid’ 
duty. We are also urged to aspire after a cdi^Miity to 
God in all his imitabie or communicable attribotos ft 
holy as he is holy, |y|re as beis pure, perfect as heis pnp^ 
feet,” &c. and t(f thifCud we fadve set before us the spouesa 
example of ” the Captain of our salvation ;** being assnred 
tliat we most resemble God, when the greatest ** portion of 
the same mind” is in us *' which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
We are reqnired to worship- ** God wiio is a ‘Spirit, in spirit 
and in truth dewiness, dalness, and formality, both in- 
prayer and praise are benoe excluded ; and a remarkabfo 
simplicity and purity uf worship is represented inISie Near 
Testament, as that which God will most approve. The riletf 
therein prescribed are few in number, anci highly exoi^Bt' 
in their signification, The only sacraments enjoined opoti' 
QS?are Saptisin”^d-” the 8afipor of the Lord ;** faoto of 
w^efa being pesitivo dnstitntionai ^ahoold 
se^^M with all. «nassible regard to the 
hHpf in' tbeiaiilniHNe est^ishmeiit ; - 'V' . 

^IPtolhor hideed a neeisilifr 

Ghnyrai^llMem, that vro are raqntreV, in oi^ k 
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mrorsbip God acceptabiy ; to approach him tiiroaf^ tbe a p> 
pomted Mediator, by ’reason of wikise interoeasion the 

E rayers and praises of his ^ncere disciples are approved. 

[eoce results another class of 4«rttes relating to ** tbe Lord 
Jiuma Christy” whom we are reqoired to receive by &ith ; 
:%m 1 wbpm we are taaght to regtard continually ipid babi* 
toally as onr instmctor, atonement, int^cessor, goard^m, 
example. See. We are also exhorted to pray for the infla- 
enoes of God’s Holy Spirit, and at all times so to condnet 
om-selves, aS not to grieve or o£^n^that Spirit, bat rather to 
draw down amorecepioos comnlmoation of his^fluenoes^ 
Bat rales of moral daty, however, complete, precept 
however excellent, will be of comparatively little avail, 

|li|i they be enforced by suitable motives obvious to the 
understanding, and energetic in their <meration.^ And here 
again the snperiority of toe religion of Jesas is equally evi- 
dent. Good men are sapported in tbe path of dnty, ai^d 
consided under afBiction by toe enchanting prospect of aii 
eternal weight of glory bad men are persnsided to tars 
** from their evil courses*’ by having exhibited to them i^tfae 
terrora of the Lord toe delights of heaven, toe unenning 
magaisb of hell ; the blessed ** society of the just made pert- 
feet,” and that of devils and damned spirits,** are the nwf^ 
altematives placed before them. The example of him who, 
though. was rich, yet for mir sakes, became poor,” and 
tabernaond amongfst men, as well to shew them the way to 
glory, as to secure glorj for them, stimalates powerfully to 
aotira : while the privities of tbe gwel and tbe truly ex- 
traordinary means employed to entiue believers to those 
privileges, furnish in toeir tiwh admirable incentives to vir- 
taons conduct 

Lastly, for our great encoartwement, divine assistances 
are promised, to strengthen and preserve in the path of 
duty all who ue duly aware of their own insufficiency, and 
buf^dy seek for gnidanoe and protection where alone they 
are to b#^tame£* 

# 
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' T{fB Christian ‘world is divided into vartotis denomildi^ 
ticns, each of which is di8crithiim,ted by sentiments pecniiSt 
to itself. It would be impossible in Ibis work to ennmerate 
half of them, but it is desirable to gpve some acconnt of 
those which are most c^^cuons. Bat before wa ‘proceed 
(0 this, the' Atheists ac^Oeists should be just nsenrioned, 
sj^d also a general outJine dven of Maboraetanism, Judaiaot, 
kind Christianity in general. 

m -s' 

4THErSTS. ‘ • • 

' The Atheist does not believe in the existence of a God. 
He attributes surrounding nature and ail its astonishing 
phd^mena to chance, or to a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

Archbishop Tillotson, speaking of atheism, says, **for 
iiome ages before the reformation, - atheism was confined to 
finly, and had its chief residence at JUtme. All the mention 
that is of it in the history of those times, the papists theta* 
selves give us. in the lives of their own popes an4^^dinals, 
excepting two or three small philosophers that wore r stain* 
er^ to that court. So that, this atheistical humour ^tongst 
Christians was tb^ t|i|wn of. the gross superstition and cor* 
rapt manners of the Komisb cbqrch and court And, itideed^ 
nothing is more natural than for extremes in religion ^ 
beget one another, like the vibrations of a pendulndt whiob 
(he more violently you swing it one way, the farther it will 
mturn the other. But in. this last age atheism lias travelled 
over tlm Alps end infected France ; and now of late it hafib 
crossed the seas and invaded odr nation, and bath prevailed 
to amazement !” 


DEIS|S. 


e Deists in a God,* but rejec 

l^om hio)l|0|ey are extravaganTro 
^al rtsb^Sidi thvu^ th^ dimw^ra 
e3t ^^;^^ .iigntion, and importance^' 
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*nie term deist comes tVooi the Latiu word Deui, a G/od ; 
and is applied to the rejectors of revetatioa, b^aase tha 
existence of a God is the; principle 'ihrli^e of 'tireir belief. 
Tbe name was first assnnied {>7 a ntmber of gentlemen in 
France andftaly, who were Witlilig to cover their opposition 
4e the Ghitsuan revelation by a more honourable name than 
1 of atheists. " ' ‘t 


JUDAISM. 


Judaism is tbe religion 
of Abraham; a complete syst 
the five books of Moses, their 
jppo intment. 


God to the descendants 
if which is Obtained In 
great lawgiver by divijtK 


'he principal sec|s among the Jews, in the |jme,of Jesns 
Christ, were tbe Pimiseet, who placed religion^ in external 
ceremony ; the Siuiducees, who were remarkable for their 
incredulity ; and the Et$ene$, who were distinguished for 
their austere piety. It is scarcely necessarjr to add, tli'at 
before tbe time of our Saviour the Jews believed in a future 
Messiah, but that now be is almost universal! v rejectira by 
them'. 


MAHOMETANISM. 




MahoO^anism is tbe religion of Mahomet, who was born, 
in 541, at Mecca, a city of A-rabia, and whose system is a 
compound of Paganism, Judaism, ^d Christianity: tbe 
Koran, the Mahometan’s ,HH)le, is mm by them in great 
veneration. 21*he principal doctrine of Mahometanism is the 
Vnitv of Chid, but the ahole of its tenets form a compound 
of absurdity ; yeC so adapted to tbe varying opinions and 
oabits of Jews, Christians, and Pagans, that it soon spread 
over the greater part of the eastern world ; and indeed tbe 
converts that conld not be gained by persuasive arguments 
or promised indulgences, were compelled by the sword to 
eecorae proselytes to this military apostle. 

CHR4§TIANnY, * 

in the gensrai sMse dr«dilMmn aoeopiMimn 
jip||BsatrBe l^clief in C^ysIl^^JUsdo^ 
opposition to^ 

implies, not olpfr a bare 

perseverance >n a^lm^ works ’ and an alHi]w«||fce- 
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abstaioing from, every thing that ib evil, accordiag to the 
doctrine and examples which both be and bis apostles tangbt 
and practised, and which are so evidently set forth to us in 
the holy Scriptures. He whodoes this is a Christian indeed, 
without paying any regard to the doctrines and ceremonies 
of any p^rticnlar national church, sect, or people ; the maidi^^ 
ner of worship being only the mode of religion, but not 
religion itself : for all Christians, of all persuasions what- 
ever, acknowledge that there is but one way of worshipping 
God — that is, in spirit an^iq truth. 

Church of Rome. 

The following are the principal tenets of the churc^W 
Rome > 

1. That Jesus Christ is one of the persons of the most 
holy Trinity ; that he came from heaven, took our nature 
upon him, and suffered death upon tiie cross. 

2. That before be ascended to heaven, he invested the 
apostle Peter with the power of infallibility, and gave him 
the keys of heaven and hell, with a full power of remitting 
or retaining the sins of men. 

3. That in the year of Christ 42, the apostle Peter went 

to Rome, and governed the church there as supreme bishop 
above 24 years, and was at last crucified witlnhis head 
downwards. - 

4. The Roman Catholics formerly believed, tliat the -ame 

power and authority pthich wai vested in the apostle Peter 
descended to evfiry succeeding* bishop or pope of Rome, by 
an uninterrupted succession who was considered as God’s 
vicegerent, and supreme head of all nations, and of every 
nominal church on earth ;• having power to create or set up 
kings, and to depose them, to ordain bishops and priests, 
and excommunicate them at pleasure : but within these few 
years the power of the pope has much decreased, and the 
most considerate of the ^man Catholics deny bis supreme 
authority altogether. * 

5. ..They believe in a purgatory, or place of fire, to pi^fy 
the souls of the depAgteu ; and tb^ the priests, by offering 

or saying massi.iran deliver tlltiir souls from state of 
prison and misf^i^ awd transfer 4hem into 

6. ;Tfaey beirSWj^4b<it Jesus Christ, aftsij^p wn tfw&Ktil 
ds > si lid ed persodt^lnto hell, and releMmjCrom thence i 

of t|i|f fbrmer sahkts. 

T.'^hey ai(^rt^3iat blessed Virgin Morv is tbe mother 

rr. 


o: 
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of €^d, aud that she atones for the souls of th«a that 
adore and worship her on earth ; therefore her picture^ with 
the pictures of other saints, ought to be held in great respect 
apd veneration. 

6. They teiieve in the efficacy of works of supererogation. 

9. They believe there are seven sapraments, namely, 
ll^ptism. Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, 'Extreme 
tTnotion, Orders, and Marriage. 

10. They forbid the eating of flesh in the time of Lent, 

and on certain fast days ; but notaritbstanding their strict 
orders of abstinence and fasting; a^Dte will eat fish and other 
things. r. 

11. They believe in the doctrine of transubstantiatioD ; 
^t is, after the priest has blessed or consecrated the bread 
and wine in the sacrsunent, the symbols or elements are no 
more bread and wine, but really the very body tmd blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Roman Catholics in all ages have been very zealous in 
the cause of their religion, making it a heinous sin in all 
such as will not adhere most strictly to their dictates. Many 
ridiculous superstitions have been continually imposed by 
them upon tne consciences and persons of men in all na? 
tions ; which occasioned a large body of people to dissents 
separate from, and protest against popery, or the Romi^ 
church, who are therefore called Protestants, be they of 
what sect or denomination they may; and the church of 
Rome, without distinction, calls all such Protestants heretics, 
and they all partake of her anathematu^ 

The church of Rome has l6st gronvd, and nas been sink- 
ing in its powpr, ever since the glorious Reformation under 
Martin Luther, in the reign of Henry VIll. in the year 1517 t 
but in the present age it more particularly seems to have re- 
twived its death-blow. 


Church of England. • 

This is die religion ard worship of the people of England, 
KS by law established : it is governed by two archbishops, 
besMm bishops and inferior clergy, of whom the kiqg is 

‘^he psHfiples of thiaf^urch am ^y particularly me* 
thirty-nineltrticles, prilrtad'j^M published in 
or fonaFl^eereraeniesef 

i^ship. ‘1; 

The followinfv a summary of flh priouipluflj^ind 
of worship: '*■% 
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1. Tbe cfanrcb of England has tbirty-nino artiolbs, of 
irhioh tome oontain tbe laatter ef faith relatiag to tbe cbnreh 
of God, and othei^ are civil articles, relating to its govern- 
ment, order, and discipline. 

2. The Ist, 2nd, 8rd, 4tb, and 5th articles declarO, that 
there is bat one tiv.in'g and true God : that in tbe Godhead, 
there are* three persons. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, h| 
equal in power, majesty, and glory ; that the second person 
in this Trinity took our nature apoQ him, and is both God 
and Man united in one Christ ; that be was crucified fur us 
in tbe flesh, was buriejj^ tjose the third day from the dead, 
aOcording to tbe Scriptures ; that be ascended into heaven, 
and there makes continual intercession for ns. 

3. They own (in article 9) original tin, and that by AdaQi|f 
first disobedience, or transgression, all ^nan kind are tainfed*' 
or infected with evil, have a natural inclination to sin, and 
therefore are obnoxious to the wrath of God : and (in article 
19) tj^at man’s condition since the fall is snob, that he Bus 
no power, or free-will of himself, to do good Works, accep- 
table to God, witfaontthe grace of God working with him. 

4 . Tbe 11th article affirms, that we are justified by faith 
only, and are accounted righteous before God, for’ or 
through tbe merits of Christ only ; but tbe 12tb recoin- 
m«nds tbe practice of good works, as tbe only proof of a ttne 
faith. 

5. This church teaches us, in article 13, thbt worits 
done before justification, nr before grace is given, cuanoit 
be pleasing to God, nor do such works make os meet to re- 
ceive grace, as they s]^ng not from a true and lively faith : 
and the 14th flatly denies tbe works of superetogation, and 
acknowledges, that when we have done all we can possibly do, 
we are stilt emprofitable servants. 

6. The 17th article treats of the doctrine df deetioa alid' 
predestination. 

7. Tbe 18th article says, that the church bolds all pelSoitt 
accQised who wHI presume to say that taty man is saved by 
the law, or by any sect, profession, or persuasion : and tWk 
22n4;; denies the Romish doctrine of pargatory, 
adoration to angds^ii^ fehes ot |^ts. 

' ^ The 27tb and J^h«rticles<«^^wledge tWft;|llierRBN||||^ 
ontf, namely, Bn^wetind tbe Ltd^s Supper, 
after oonsecrat^.lfaie bread and wine MKpiot^ 

to be rs^l^ed by the faithful oomiM^nM^ 

Christ, biWMit and 8|tiU 

the cross. 
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9. The cburcb bolds iafaat baptism, reqaires godfattws 
«ad godmotbars, and marks tbe child in tb« for^ead with 
the sign of the cross by the finger at tbe font., 

These are the articles Yelating principally, though not 
wbolly, to the tenets of the ehunm of £nghum t the other 
Wticles contain only rules and orders ooncerniog its govern- 
ment and discipline. « 

The church of England worships God, first, by confess 
sion of sins, then calling upon his name in prayer, praises, 
and singing pf Psalms. Thti Colleots are short prayers used 
by the minister and people, and arAuUllowed to be well suited 
to almost all occasions ; and the. whole way and manner.^’ 
wori^hip is regularly and explicitly laid down in the Book 0 
^mmon Prayer. j. 

■■*As the Romish church calls all people heretics who sepa- 
rate from her cominnnioo, . so the church of Englaud calls 
all those who separate from her communion schismatics. 

As the Protestants separated from the doctrines of the 
church of Rome, on account of its errors and superstitlbns, 
BO a certain set of men (formerly called Puritans) separated 
from this church, under tbe notion that several of its fohns 
avd ceremonies were unwarrantable, and that their conscience 
could not bear them. ' 

All, other sects who profess Protestantism in England, bitt 
dissent from the established church, are called Dissenters. 

The Dwmnters are divided into many sects, the principal 
of which are Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Quakers, Arians, Socinians, &c. 

' . 

r PreAjfterisau. 


Presbyterians are those persons who deny episcopacy, or 
tbe government of the visible church by bishops ; or those 
who assert that the church should be governed by elders or 
presbyters. , 

They elect their ministers by making choice out of several 
pmqps, whom the elders first examine in principles and 
; and when they have fixed upon a pastor, teaser, 
or m^ter, they nominat^pjf ordaia ibi«h|'by fasting, prayer, 
irapoip^n of bands. ^ 

affairs in oPry particny^faurcb or assembly 
t^^^eir mimsters‘ and e^c^.! If questions 
ad^ wbi^ req|flj|aore jjalt toent to d^^mine, they , 
iwpeal to the SpRers J|P^er8 of o&hr c(^gre| 

They have yeWaoigher lippcal than fhftj 
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differences aikl dkpales, they oaH a court or synod of the 
most able among tiiem, who meet to regulate all affairs, and 
to adjust every dispute to die saUsfaetion of -iaferier eon* 
gregattotfs. f'y ' 

Their tenets concerning God, ’ the Trinity, the suffering 
of Christ, &c. are nearly the same as those of the ebarch of 
England ; and they baptize infants by sprinkling, and have 
sponsors for them as that church has, but refuse the names of 
godfather and godmother. 

Some presbyterian cburobes have a regular form of prayer, 
but for the most part ;^fey worship by extempore prayer, 
preaching, -aud singing Pstdms. The churches in Scotland 
are chiefiy presbyterian, but there are many others of the 
same faith and order throughout Eng,land. 

• - ' 

Ind^endents. ^ 

The Independents, or Congregationalists, deny not only 
the subordination of the clergy, but also ail dependency on 
other assemblies. Every congregation (say they) has in 
itself what is necessary for its own government, and is not 
snbject to other churches or to tlieir deputies. Thns this 
ipdependency of one church with respect to another has 
gpven rise to the appetlation Independents ; though this mode 
of church government is adopted by the dissenters in gcnetul. 
The Independents have been improperly confodnded with 
the Brownists, for notwithstanding they may have ovitrinally 
sprung from them, thpy excel (hem in the moderatioB 'of th^ 
sentiments, and in the order of their discipline. The first 
independent or congregational church in Engjaud, was esta* 
blished by a Mr. Jacob, in the year 1616 ; though a Mr. 
Robinstm appears to have been the- founder of this sect. 


, Baptists. 

The Baptists are divided into geneYal who are in senti- 
inent Arminians ; and into particular^ who are Calyjiiisli 
Both however the baptispi of infants ; say {f|i|Kiil[< 

scriptural, and thij^lHioe are ;|pl|||ier objects r ~ 
orament but adu|y|^sons, and^^ as are cat 
account of thj^.Jara in Jpfarist j^sus, and bra 
, ordinance ^j^^he enjoined sdl hisj 
^ say furtfa^i’^at sprinkling with 

an iunbieatio^ contrary to the rules (^Scripture; and 
that therefore no person is truly baptized who is not dipped 


ir objects of this fiyst 
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into er baried under water, in tbe naoie of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

Their manner of worship is by extmapoie prayer, praises, 
preaching, and singing Psaims t and their government or 
dncipline is like the Indepmdents, by elders or deacons, 
elected from their own partienlar community. 

♦ 

Methodists. 

This term, was formerly applied, in France and other 
countries, to certain polemic doetoni, for their peculiar me> 
thod of defending popery against the protestants ; but whaf 
we now understand by it, is tbe sect fonnded about tbe year 
1729 by Messrs. John and Charles Wesley, with whom, in 
1735, was associated the celebrated Mr. Whitfield. How* 
ever, in 1741, a separation too1| place; Mr. Wesley not 
holding the doctrine ef predestination, which Mr. Whitfield 
and bis friends supported : since which time this term has 
been assumed almost exclusively by tbe followers of Mr. 
T'esley. Tbe principles of the Methodists approach nearer 
o Anninianism than those of any other sect. 

Quakers. 

They are so called, because at first, when they spoke or 
preached, they had violent shakings or agitations. Their 
first leader was one George Fox, in tbe year 1650, who 
tswght that the light within is more sufficient to guide men 
to beavmi than tbe holy Scriptures ; bot they are now much 
refoimed, and pay a great regard to God’s word, but still 
deny the two sacraments, and all manner of ceremonies. 
They refuse to take an oath before a magistrate, and. there- 
fi>re are indulged to give their affirmation when called upon 
as witnesses. Their worship is very abrupt, any person 
rinng up to pray or preach according as he is moved. 
They pray and then preach, or instruct their congregations, 
injdl moral duties, and speak continually against the modes, 
vanities, and vices of the a^e. They are very plain and 
simple in their dress; ai^ tot order add .discipline in go- 
verning their different ijjMmblies add pi^td|pregations, and 
for JiBiito^fa«||ieD^, and brclberly love. tiii|nBqaal any Chris 
W'chocoh in th» orkifews. 
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Aritau. 

Arians are the followers of Arios, who in tl).e tioi'i of 
CoDstantioe the Great, A. D. ^^5, tanght that the Soo of 
God is not equal or coasahititotial with the Father, 
only the first of all created beings. His opinion was cob-, 
demned heretical by the council of Nice, A. O. ; 
bat notwithstanding this many of the eastern churches 
adopted his principles, and are very nomerons to this day. 

Socinians are those who follow the doctrine of one 
F^nstns Socinus, who lived in the sixteenth century, and 
who taught that Jesus Christ was not,only a mere man, biat 
had no existence before the Virgin Modern Socinians 

have assumed the title of l^itarians^ because they profess 
to be the only sect who believe in one God. 


But there are some other sects the nuneH^f whiob are n 
found attached, in the present day, to any particular church, 
though their sentiments are to be found in some or other of 
the sects already mentioned ; the chief of these are Armini- 
ans. Calvinists, and Antinomians. 

Arauniatu -ti, 

Arminians are those who adhere to the doctrine o£ Arbit 
nius, who separated himself from the Calvinists in the six* 
teenth century, and taught that predestination is grounded 
on foreseen works of righteousness.; that a man has power 
of hiinself to embrace or reject the motions of the Holy 
Spirit, and that he may finally.fall from grace after justifica- 
tion. 

The Arminians of the present day a're to be found partly 
in Uie church of England, partly amo^ the presbyterians, 
but chiefly among the followers of Mr. Wesley. 

CMtittu* 

Calvinists are t^^ollowers of ^e noted ref(;Mer,Calb||i^ 
who lived in the fifteenth century. He taught 
Ration is absolute and unconditional fr cMn all eternity, and 
God elected certain persons before t^lbundation of the 
i^rld to etisnial salvation and holiness of life. 
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The Calvinists of the present day are to be found cluefly 
among the followers of Mr. Whitfield, the Baptists, and the 
Independents.’ 

Antiitomians. 

The name of Antinomian is derived from two Greek 
words, anti, against, and nomos, the law ; their favourite 
tenet being, that the law is not a rule of life to believers. 
It is not easy to ascertain V^Rt they mean by this position ; 
but they seem to carry the doctswenf the imputed righte- 
ousness of Christ, and of salvation by faith without works, 
to such lengths as to injure, if not wholly destroy the obli« 
gation to moral obedience. Antinomianism may be traced 
to -the period of the ^reformation, and its promulgator was 
John Agricola, origla^yadisoMe of Lnther. The papists, 
in their disputes with the protes^ts of that day, carried 
the merit of good works to an extravagant length ; and this 
induced some of their opponents to run into the opposite 
extreme. 

The term Ant^mian has been frequently fixed on per- 
sons by way of reproach ; and therefore many who have 
been branded with this name have repelled the charge. 
There are many Antinomians, indeed, of a singular cast i i 
Germany, and other parts of the continent ; they condemn 
the moral law as a rule of life, and yet profess a strict regard 
for the interests of practical religion. Speculative senti- 
ments of any kind ought not to be carried to a degree which 
might endanger evenjn appearance the /lacred cause of 
morality. 

It is impossible to trace the varions shades or degrees of 
Antinomianism in the present day, but it is to be ./ound in 
its greatest extent among the ^followers of the lat^WiHiam 
Huntingdon. 
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AMJI.SIiMENTS& RECREATIONS 


IT must oe confessed that there appears a great and sudden 
transition from the subjects \\hich hav^ occupied our at- 
tention in the preceding pages, to those on which we are 
tiow about to enter. But this will be accounted for if we 
consider that we are compound beings ; and as we ate made 
np of body and soul, or the animal and the spiritual nature, 
K) must we have employments and pleasures which are, at 
limes, suited to each. 

The grand object to be pursued in our reception of the 
bounties of providence is to see that we are not led astray 
by the delights of sense, and that the sources of enjoymen 
which we have in common with the beasts that perish,” d . 
not destroy the great end of our being, or make us forj: :jt 
that the immortal mind was folFmed.for the contemplation 
of objects suited to its nature and original construction : in 
short, to borrow the comparison of the celebrated Dr. Young, 
(»ur object should be, that we do not become centaurs^ nor 
sulTer the brute to run away with the man. 

The religious man,” says this excellent writer, has his 
amusements as well as the men of pleasure, but not such as 
deaden,* but revive : such as recover the relaxed tone of 


application, reanimate to new efforts, and thus are essential, 
though pausing, parts of noble well judging industry/ 
He, as well as they, has his parks, gardens, grottoes, cas- 
cades, statues, paintings, &c. but enjoys them more. Not 
because los are belter than theirs, but because he is better 
than they. II is paintings have beauties unborrowed from 
the pencil : and hib statutes in his ejes appear, like Pygma- 
lion’s, to live; (hough mere marble in theirs. His all rni- 
uiatiun within gives grace to art, and smiles to nature, 
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invisible to common eves. Objrt ts ot sense and iniagina- 
tion, I'ortheij i; renter power oi plensing, are indebted to tlie 
goodness of liis heart. For as the snn is itself the ino.sl 
glorious of objects, and makes all others shine, so \iitue 
itself is the greatest of pleasures, and of all other pleasures 
redoubles the delight.” ^ 

The wisest of men has said, Go lh\ wav, eat fnvnjread, 
and drink thy wine with a merry (a cheerful) heart, * lor 
behold now God hath accepted ihy work and ( ould we 
hope that tl>e sentiments and feelings of a religious nature 
which have been recommended m the preceding pages bad 
not been entirely in vain, it W'ould be indeed a delightful 
task to make a practical coininenl on this text, and say to 
ever\ vouthful heart which beats high with that desire of 
felic ty w!iic!i is common to us all, ^Seek first iht^e princ'ples 
and feelings which we have endeavoured to describe, then 
receive the blessing's of Providence with gratitude, and enjoy 
them with moderation ; recollecting that religion, so far 
from destroying our relish (or the rational amusements and 
recreations of life, where it is really possessed, adds the 
truest relish to them all.” 

As all creatures both animate and inanimate were designed 
to contribute to the necessities and enjoyments of mankind, 
we shall endeavour to point out the means by which this 
can In* effected, >vilh regard to some few of tliein, though 
from the nature of the work it can be but in u iirief and 
imperfect manner. 


IIOIISEMANSIIIP. 

Among the animals which are constantly employed in 
the service ui* man, there is none that contributes so large ly 
either to his wants or pleasures as the horse. But althougli 
tiicre is in this country an almost universal londness ((»r 
horses and the exercise of riding, yet but few, compara- 
tively, are tolerable horsemen. The complaints we hear of 
horses being ungovernable, or performing ill, generally arise 
tfom the uDskilfulness of their riders. The case is, we want 
a just taste in riding. No man learns it as an art. If a 
young man can rjd4,^:jpx-chase or a horse-race, ho imme- 
diately considers him^^^, and is considered by others, as a 
good horsempk If hUfias a horse which he cannot manage^ 
he will (ell y^be designs to tame him by hunt'ng: that is, 
oron UltM h.r vvill tire him. But 
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\\h.it end does this answer ! B\ a week > rest llu* !jot 1 < - 
conu'S as ungovernable as ever; and anwly ii‘a man ranu jt 
mnnas;e his h(»rse in full spirits, he carin(>t we ll be said lo ma- 
nage him at all. 

Ridiiig in the manage, or at the riding-school, is indeed 
considered as an art;' and there we have prol'essed masters 
lo loach Tt. Uu( it is looked on as of use to military people 
only, or to those in wliom a shewy appearance is made 
pro|>er and becoming by their rank in life. It is supposed, 
also, that all managed horses are taught motion^ for parade 
onlv ; and (hat their paces are spoiled for the road and 
hunting. Ilemce, riding in the manage is called riding Ilje 
great horse; and the common opinion is, that nothing of 
this art can be applied to general use. Almost every one 
thinks practice alone will teach to ride ; \et, if artiticial 
measures of motion, and the imitation of a good carriage, 
will mend even our manner of walking, which nature has 
taught, and oonstant-prai tice improved, why should riding, 
which certainly is still more an art, be supposed to be easily 
and sufliciently attained, without any assistance? Does not 
daily experience proclaim the contrary i Do we not s('e 
many men, who make a good tignre while they stand o\i 
their legs, appear, on horseback, helpless and awkward ? 
The rowing a wherry seems to be what every one miglit 
acquire without difliculty ; yet they who are instructec^ by 
rule row hotter than those who have had no instruction. 

Xolwithstanding this general opinion of the manage, i jere 
are some who think it t<'aclie^ a horse nothing which will 
spoil his paces, and tliat he is greatly benefited by it, is he 
is there put under suc h a discipline as accustoms him to 
have no will of his own ; by which means the management 
of him is made easy to an indifferent rider. 

Were horst s usually broken in thus far only in the manage, 
gentlemen miglit, without great difliculty, be taugiit all that 
is necessary lo ride with safely, ease, and pleasiirtg and to 
make their horses perform cheerfully. 

To this end, there should be masters to teach the art uf 
riding on the lmi\ting or common saddle ; or, the inex 
perienced horsomep should practise a while at the riding 
house, with a view to get a few general principles, which 
he may afterwards applv anoiher manner of riding. Till 
this is done, such inslrin tiim may b^given to bad horsemen 
by rule as may enable them to ride more safely and belter 
than they do at j)reseul ; not knowing that they have anv 
thing to leam, Thi-*. in some degree, is attvnnpted here. 
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Books in which the art of riding has been fully and com- 
plelelv (aught, have not been calculated for so inferior a 
part ol* a horseinau’s education. What is said here is not, 
therefore, designed for those who ride well, but for those 
only who are liable to difficulties and accidents for want ol 
common cautions, and who know not that, by leaving a 
horse at some liberty, and avoiding to give him pain by ;; 
had management of the bridle, he will go better and ny)r(j 
(juietly than under a had horseman, who lays all the weigh 
of his arms on his horse’s mouth, and by silting awkwardl}, 
not only becomes an uneasy burden to himself and his horse 
but rides in continual danger of a fall. 

In the first place, every horse should be accustomed to 
stand still when he is mounted. One would imagine this 
might be readily granted ; vet we see how much the con- 
trary is practised. When a gentleman mounts at a livery 
stable, the groom takes the horse by the bit, which he bends 
tight round his under jaw : the horsq striving to go on, is 
forced back; advancing again he frets, as he is again 
stopped short, and hurt by the manner of holding him. 
Tlvi rider, in the mean lime, mounting without the bridle, 
or at least holding it but slightly, is helped to it by the 
groom, who being thoroughly employed with the horse’s 
flattering, has at the same time both bridle and stirrup to 
give. Would not this confusion he prevented, if every horse 
were taught to stand still when he is mounted ? Forbid your 
groom, therefore, when he rides your horse to water, to 
throw himself over him IVoin a horse-block, and kick him 
with his leg, even before be is fairly upon Ipnu Thi.s wrong 
manner of mounting is what chiefly teaches your horse the 
vicious habit against which we are here warning. On the 
other hand, a constant practice of mounting in the proper 
manner is all that is necessary to prevent a horse’s going on 
till the rider is quite adjusted on the saddle. 

The next thing necessary therefore is, tlm thp ride 
should mount properly. The common method is to slant, 
near the croup, or hinder part of tlie horso, with the bridle 
held very long in the right hand. By this manner of hold- 
ing the bridle before you mount, you are liable to be kicked ; 
and when yon are mQj||H||^, your horse may go on for some 
time, or play what gHwoIs he pleases, before the rein is 
abort enough in yourjPIpd to prevent him. It is common, 
likewise, for M"^wkwaii|, rider as soon as bis foot is in the 
stirrup, to dj&iv himself with all his force to gain his seat ; 
which he calls’ dd till he has first ovciliuiiancsd hiitiself on 
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one side or the other : he will llien wriggle into it by de- 
grees. The way to monnt with ease and safety is, to stand 
rather before than behind the stirrup. In this posture, take 
Ihe bridle and the mane together in your left hand, helping 
yourself to the stirrup with the right, so that your toe may 
not touch the horse ip mounting. When your left foot is 
in the stirrup, moVe on your right till you face the side of 
thfc horse, looking across over the saddle. Then with your 
Tight hand, grasp the hinder part of the saddle, and with 
diat and your left, which holds the mane and bridle, lift 
yourself upright on your left foot. Remain thus a mere in- 
.stant on your stirrup, only so as to divide the action into 
two motions. While you are in this posture, you have a 
sure hold with both hands, and are at liberty, either to get 
.safely down, or to throw your leg over, and gain your seat. 
By this deliberate motion, likewise, you avoid what every 
good horseman would endeavour to avoid — putting your 
horse into a flutter. 

When you dismount, hold the bridle and mane together 
in your left hand, as when you mounted ; put your right 
band on the pommel of the saddle to raise yourself; throw 
your leg back over the horse, grasp the hinder part of the 
saddle with your right band, remain a moment on yonr 
stirrup, and, in every respect, dismount as you mounted : 
only what was your first motion when yon mounted be- 
comes the last fu dismounting. Remember not to bend 
your right knee in dismounting, lest your spur shonk rub 
against the horse. 

It may be next recommended to bold your l)ridle at a 
convenient length. Sit square, and let not the purchase of 
the bridle pull forward your shoulder ; but k^ep your body 
even, as it would be if each hand held a rein. Hold your 
reins with the whole grasp of your hand, dividing them with 
your little finger. Let your hand be perpendicular; your 
thumb ^will then be uppermost, and placed on the bridle. 
Bend your wrist a little outward; and, when you pull tlie 
bridle, raise your hand toward your breast, and the lower 
part of the palm rather more than fbe upper. Let the bridle 
be at such a length in your hand as that, if the horse should 
stumble, you may be able to r.aise his bead, and support it 
by the strength of your arms and the weight of your body 
thrown backward. If you bold the rein too long, yon are 
subject to fall backward as your horse rises. 

If, knowing your horse perfectly well, yon think a tight 
reiit unnecessary, advanr<' vour arm a little (but not yonr 
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shoulder) towards liio horse's head, and keep your wsua. 
length of rein. By this means }ua have a check upon your 
horse while you indulge him. 

If you ride with a curb, make it a rule to hook on the 
chain yourseir. The most quiet horse may bring his rider 
into danger, should the curb hurt him. If in fixing the 
curb you turn the chain to the right, the links vnill unfold 
themselves, and then oppose a farther turning. I^uton«the 
chain loose enough to hang down on the horse’s under lip, 
so that it may not rise and press his jaw, till the reins of 
the bridle are moderately pulled* 

If your horse has been used to stand still when lie is 
mounted, there will be no occasion for a groom to hold 
him ; but if lie dues, suifer him not to touch the reins, but 
that part of the bridle which comes down the cheek of 
the horse. He cannot, then, interfere with the management 
of the reins, whicU belongs to the rider only ; and holding 
ahorse by the curb (which is ever painful to him) is evident- 
ly improper when he is to stand still. 

Another thing to be remembered is, not to ride with yonr 
arn^s and elbows as high as your shoulders, or let them shake 
up and down with the motion of the horse. The posture is 
unbecoming, and the weight of the arms (and of the body 
too, if the rider dues not sit still) acts in continual jerks on 
the jaw of the horse, which musi give him pain and make 
him unquiet, if ho has a tender mouth, or any spirit. 

Bad riders wonder why horses are gentle as soern as they 
are mounted by skilful ones, though their skill seems unem- 
ployed. The reason is, the fiorse g<^cs at Ijis ease, yet finds 
alibis motions watched; which he has sagarity enough to 
discover. Siich a rider hides hi's whip, if he finds his horse 
is afraid of it; and keeps bUlegs from bis sides, if be finds 
be dreads the spur. 

Avoid the ungraceful custom (d letting your legs shake 
against tbe sides of the horse ; and as you are not keep 
your arms and elbows bigh and in motion, so you are not 
to rivet them to your sides, l)ut let them fall easily. One 
may, at a distance, distinguish a genteel horseman from an 
awkward one : the first sits still, and appears of a piece with 
bis horse; the latter seems flyingoffat all points. 

It is often said with emphasis, tliat such an one nas no 
seat on horseback ; antf: it means not only that he does not 
ride well, but that not sit on the right part of the 

horse. To have a goo^ seat is to sit on that part of tht^ 
horse which, as !;o sprinus. is tie* et utre of motion ; and 
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from vbiofa, of oomrse, any weight would be with moat 
diffieidty shaken. As in rising and falling of a board 
placed in equilibrio the centre will always be most at rest, 
the tme seat will be found in that part of yonr saddle into 
which ^yoar body would naturally slide, if you rode witboot 
stirm^s ; and is only to be preserved by a proper poise of 
the bodyf though the generality of riders ima^ne it is to be 
done by the grasp of the thighs and knees. The rider 
should consider himself as unitM to his horse in this point, 
and, when shaken from it, endeavonr to restore .the balance. 

Perhaps the mention of the two extremes of a bad seat 
may help td‘ describe the true one. The one is, when the 
rider sits very far back on the saddle, so that bis weight 

E resses the loins of the horse ; the other, when his body 
angs forward over the pommel of the saddle. The ‘iivt 
may be seen practised by grooms, when they ride with their 
stirrups affected ly short ; the latter by fearful horsemen on 
the least flutter of the horse. 

To have a good seat yourself, your saddle must sit well. 
To fix a precise rule might be difficult t it may be a direc> 
tion, to have your saddle press as nearly as possible on that 
pmt which we have described as the point of onion between 
the man and horse ; however, so as nofUo obstruct the 
motion of the horse’s shoulders. Place yourself in the 
middle or lowest part of it t sit erect; but with as little 
constraint as in your ordinary sitting. The ease of action 
marks the gentleman. You may repose yourself, but not 
louuge. The set and studied erectness, acquired in the 
riding'house by those whose deportment is not easy, appears 
angenteel and unnatural. 

If your horse stops, short, or endeavours by rising ai^ 
kicking to unseat you, bend not ycur body forward, as raai^ 
do in ffiose circumstances. That motion throws the breatm 
backward, and you off your fork or twist, and out of your 
seat ; svbereas the advancing the lower part of your body 
and bending back the upper part and shoulders, is tbu 
method both to keep your seat, and to recover it when los*. > 
The bending your body back, and that in a great degree, m 
the greatest security in flying leaps ; it is a security to 
when your hone kmps standing, llie horse’s rising does 
not try the ridel's seat ; the lash of his bind legs is whsl 
o'ught chiefly to be guarded against, and is best done 
the body’s being greatly inclined back. Stiffen not ypig 
or thighs ; and let your body be pliable in"tb| 
the coachman’s on his box. This loose manner m iittihg 
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viU^a4e evecy rough (he ^ors^; ^Jtereujf^ the 

.Axtore oir the kncie8|,8o cottununly laid a stress on, ^ill )u 
great shocks conduce to the violeuce of the.fajl. . , 

StreUdi not oujt year legs before you i thif will push yon 
a^aiusi the baqk of the saddle ; n^tjter gather up j^ur 
knees likei a man riding on a pack ; this throws your thighs 
upwards. Each practice unseats you; Keep ^qitr legs 
straight down : and sit not on the mos{t, fleshy part of the 
Ihiglb, but turn them inwards, so as to bring in your knees 
and toes ; and it is more safe to ride with the ball of the 
foot pressittg on the stirrup, than with the stirrup as far 
back as the heel ; for the pressure of the heel being in that 
tpse behind the stirrup, keeps the thigbs down. 

Let your seat determine the length of your stirrups^ rather 
Umu the stirrups your seat. If more precision be requisite, 
lei your stirrups (in the bunting saddle) be of such a length 
as that, when you , stand in them, there may be the breadth 
of four fingers between your seat and the saddle. 

When your horse attempts to be vicious, take each rein 
separately, one in each hand ; and, advancing your arms 
forward, hold him very short ! in this case it is common 
for the rider to poll him hard, with his arms low ; but the 
horse by this ^ans having bis head Ipw too ; has it more Jn 
his power to throw out bis heels s whereas, if bis bead be 
raised very high, and bis nose thrown out a little, which is 
consequent, he can neither rise before nor behind ; because 
he can give himself neither of those motions without having 
his bead at liberty. A plank placed in equilibrio cannot 
rise at one end, unless it sinks at the othe^. 

If your horse is headstrong, pull not with one continued 
pull, but stop, and back him often, iust shaking the reins, 
^d making little repeated pulls till ne obeys. Horses are 
lie accustomed to bear on the bit when they go forward, 
1%at they are discouraged if the rider will not let them do so. 

If a horse is loose-necked, be will throw op bis hpad at a 
continued pull ; in , which situation the rider, seeing the front 
df^fais face, can have no power over him. When your horse 
does thus, drop your hand and give the bridle play, and hu 
will of course drop his h^ qgain into its proper place : 
while it is coming down, make h, second gentle pull, and yqn 
will find^ his mouth. Wtflti a little practice^ this is ddha> 
almost in8tanfanedil|y } and this method will stop, in thb 
distance of a fjur yt^s, a horse whi(^ will run away with 
fliose who pnll^ him with all their might. Almost eyj 
one must have 'observed that when a horse feels hii 
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pnlfed with tfae brkHe, ertn when he u going geAtly, he 
oft^ mistakes what was designed to stop him as a direction 
to bedr on the bit, and to go taster. 

Keep your horse’s bead high, that he may raise his nock 
and crest. Play a Httle with the rein, and move the bit in 
bis month, that he may not press on it in one constant a&d 
oontinneCl manner.* fie not afraid of raising his bead too 
high ; he will naturally he too ready to bring it down, and 
tire your arms with its weight, on the least abatement of bis 
mettle. When yon feel him heavy, stop him and make 
him go back a few paces. Thns yon break by degrees bis 
propensity to press on his bridle. 

It is a common cnskMk to be always polling at the bri^e, 
as if to set off to advantage either the spirit of the horse^^ or 
the sIdUm&tiKanrider. Our horses, therefore, are taught to 
hold nHHllll^low, and poll so as to bear up the rider from 
the saMUPVKKding in the stirrups, «ven in the gentlest 
gallop. H^W very improper this is we are experimentally 
convinced, when we happen to meet with a horse which 
gallops otherwise. We immediately say, he goes excellently, 
and«nd the ease and pleasure of his motion. When horses 
are designed . for the race, and swiftness is the only thing 
ednsidered, the method may be a good oner 

It is not to be wondered that dealers are always pulling 
at their horses, that they have the spur constantly in their 
sides, and are, at the same time, continually checking the 
rein, fiytbis means they make them bound and champ 
the bit, while their rage has the appearance of spirit. X;iese 
people ride with their arms ^spread, and very low on the 
shoniders of their horses. This method makes them stretch 
their necks, and gives a better appearance to their forehands. 
It conceals also a thick jaw, which, if the head were bp, 
would prevent its yielding to the bit. It hides, likewise, 
the ewe neck, which would otherwise shew itself. Indeed, 
if yoif have a horse unsteadily to the bit, formed with a 
naturally heavy bead, or one which carries his nose obsti- ■ 
nately in the air yon must find bis month where yon can, 
and make the best of him. 

Many horses are taught to start, by whipping them for 
starting. How is it possible they can know it is designed 
as a punishment? In the riding-house, you teach your horse 
to rise op before, and to spring and lash ont his hinder le«, 
W whipping him when tied between two pillars, wifh his 
^|Ad a little at liberty. If he understood this to he a ^nnish* 
I'eht for doing so, he would not by that method learn to do 
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it' He seems (b be, in the si^ne manner, tangbt to soriag 
and fly wfaen be is frightened.' Most burses go 

^nietly past an object they %ere beginning to fly, ^na, ii 
their riden, instead of gathering up tbeir bridles^-^and sbew- 
mg themselves so ready, wonid throw the reins loose ^«yipn 
titeir nedcs. ■ • 

When a horse starts at any thing on one side, itfost rid^s 
thm him out of the road, to make faimg;o np to what he 
S^rts at. If he does not get the better of his fear, or readily 
comply, be. generally goes past the object, making with his 
hinder parts or croup,' a great circle out of -the road ; 
whereas he should learn to keep straight on, without mind- 
iiSk objects on either side. 

If he starts at any thing on the left, hold his head bigfb> 
ahd'fceep it straight in the road, pulling it from .^poking at 
the thing he starts at, and keeping your rigw^lg hard 
pressed against hiS* side, towards his flank. ' He will then 

straight along the road. By this method, and by tam- 
ing his head a little more, be may be forced with bis croup 
close up to what frighted him ; for as bis head is pulled one 
way, bis croup necessarily turns the other. Always avoid 
a quarrel with your horse, if you can. If be is apt to irtart, 
you will find occasions enough to exercise bis obedient, 
when what be starts at lies directly in his way, and you must 
make him pass. If he is not snbject to start, yon sboifld 
not contend with him ahont a trifle. 

We are apt to suppose that a horse fears nothing so much 
as his rider. But may be not, in many circnmstances, be 
afraid of instant destruction'? of being crashed ? of being 
drowned? of ^falling down a precipice ? Is it a wonder that 
a jhorse should be afraid of a loaded waggon? May not Uie 
i^^ng load seem to threaten the falling on him ? There 
imnot be a rule more general than, in sncb a case,. to shew 
him Ibere is room for him to pass. This is done by taming 
bis head a very little from the carriage, and pressing your 
leg which is farthest Irom it, against his side. 

' A'borseis not to stop without a sign from hm> filler. ' Is 
it not then probable that when driven np carriage, 
at which he has previously started, be concdVes 'himself 
liged either to attack or run a|^ainst it he DnderstMKl 

the rider’s spurring him with bis facft directed tu it, as a 
sign for bitn to pass it ? That a horse is easily alarmed for 
his face and eyes (be will even catch back his head from a 
hand going to caress him) that he' wHI not go with 
force, face to face, even to another horse, if ha his pewer^ 
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•top, and that be sees perrectly sideways, may be nsefal 
biids for tiie treatmeat of horses with respect to starting. 

Hi^gh yon oQght not to whip a horse for starting, there 
can be no good effect from clapping his neck wiSi yoor 
hand , to enconrage him.' If one took any notice of his 
starting, it should rather be with some tone of voice which 
he nsoaJly understood as an expression of dislike to what be 
is doing ; for there is opposition mixed with his starting, 
and a horse will never repeat what be finds has foiled bis 
rider. 

Ride with a snaffle, and use yoar curb, if you have pne, 
only occastonally. Choose your snaffle full and thick in the 
mouth, especially at the ends to which the reins are fastened. 
Most of them are made too small and long. They cut the 
horse’s mouth, and bend back over the bars of his. jaw 
working like pincers. 

The management of the curb is too nice a matter to enter 
on here, farther than to prescribe great caution in the use 
of it A tom of the wrist, rather than the weight of yopr 
arm, should be applied to it. The elasticity of a rod, when 
it has hooked a fish, may give you some idea of the proper 
play of a horse’s head on his bridle. His spirit and his 
pliableness are both marked by it. 

When yon ride a journey, be not so attentive to yoor 
horse’s nice carriage of himself, as to your encouragement 
of him, and keeping him in good humour. Raise his bead ; 
but if he flags, you may indulge him with bearing a little 
more upon the bit than you would suffer in an airipg. If 
a horse is lame, •tender footed or tired, be naturally hangs 
upon his bridle. On a journey, therefore, his mouth will 
depend greatly on bis strength and the goodhess of bis feet. 

then very careful about bis feet, and let not a fai^^ 
spoil them. You will be enabled to keep them from dan^r 
by a few directions, which shall not be very digressive. 

When yoor horse is shod suffer not his feet to be hollowed, 
but order him to be pared quite flat, and most at the toe.. 
ThOTe is generally, a finishing stroke, for the sake of 
neatness, given by a farrier, at the end of the born of tbe 
hoof, above the shoe. This is the most useful part of the 
hoof; and whatever is taken from it is like paring the 
bottom of a post, which, of consequence, weakens it in the 
most essential w:ay. Let not the heel or frog be pared moire 
than to take off what is ragged or broken. It is still more 
jafe to do that yourself at your leisure, with a knife, than.to 
^frostn farrier to pare it in the least. . 
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Very few, allhoagU practised in riding, know they bare 
any power over a horse, but by bridle ; or any use for 
the spur except to make him go forward. A little experience 
will teaefa him a farther use. if the left spur touches him 
(and be is at the same time prevented from going! furwm'-d) 
be has a rigBi which he will soon onderstand, to «Dove>8i4e- 
ways to thought; in the same manner to the left, if the 
ri|^ spur is oloseri to him. He afterwards, through fear 
c^thespur, obeys a touch of the leg; in -the same manner 
as a horse moves bis croup from one side of the stall to the 
otiier, when 'any one strikes him with his hand. In short, 
his mroup is guided by the leg, as his head is by the bridle. 
He will never disobey the leg, unless he becomes restive. 
By this means you will have a far greater power over him ; 
he wiU move sideways, if you close one leg to him, and 
straight forward, if both ; even when he stands- still, your 
legs held near him will keep him on the watch; and witjr 
the slightest unseen motion of the bridle upwards, he will 
raise his head, and shew his forehand to advantage. 

On this use of the legs the rider, and guidance of the 
croup of the horse, are founded all the airs (as the riding- 
masters express themselves) which are taught in the manage ; 
the passage, or side motion of troopers to close or openi 
their files, and indeed all their evolutions. But the con- 
venience of some degree of this discipline for common usey 
is the reason of mentioning it here. It is useful, if a horse 
is subject to stumble or start. If to the first, by pressing 
your legs to his flank, and keeping up his head, he is made 
to go light on his fore-legs, w&icb is aiding and supportii^ 
him ; and the same if he does actually stumble, by helping 
him at the veVy instant to exert himself, while as yet any 
pp-t of him remains not irrecoverably impressed with the 
pieeipitate motion. Hence thb use of the hand and legs of 
tile rider is called givmg aids to a horse ; for as to holding 
up the weight of a heavy inactive horse by mere puUing, it 
< is as impossible as to recover him when falling down a 
precipice. The same manner is useful if a horse starts ; for, 
when he is beginning to fly on one side, your leg, on the 
si<^he is flying to, stops his spring immediately. 

These few rales and observations may perhaps convey 
some idea of tiie subject ; but if ^y should seem insufficient 
to the end proposed, at least let ^fiope they will convince 
tile ycung horseman thgt some rules are necessary; aad 
thus convinced, let him,^^v to abl«v masters in the art fed 
, more exceHent instruc 
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DRIVING. 


ft) the present daj; when oar nobility and gentry seem ta 
take a pride in becoming experienced coachmen, a treatise 
on diis art might find access to the first circles, were it pes« 
sible to redace it to a system ; bot daily experience proves 
that this cannot be the case, as it is found necessary for fiiose 
who would oxoel to be the constant companions of their 
instructors, thus not only learning their skill, bat often moft 
di^racefally imitating their manners. -a' 

The preceding observations respecting the management ef 
horses in general will, many of them, apply to the mi 
driving also,* bat nothing can be effected to any purpose 
without practice. » 

One rule it is of importance to mention, the necessity of 
which is obvious enough, if we consider the frequent dis> 
pates which arise, and the many serious accidents which 
happen, for want of an attention to it. Be it remembered 
then, that in meeting carriages of all sorts you are uniformly 
expected to take the hft side of the ‘ road, by which means 
each driver has the right or whip band opposed to the car- 
riage be meets ; in overtaking a carriage you wish to pass, 
yon are expected to take the right side if possible, because 
in doing so, the whip band of the driver you pass is opposed 
to you, by which means be caq more readily avoid yom It 
follows of course that if you are overtaken by a carriage 
whose driver expects to pass you, you are expected to take 
the hft side. 

It is necessary to remark, that in all cases of accidents dr 
disputes, the legislature has very wisely thrown all tbeMda*^ 
mages on those who, violating the above roles, are found on 
the wreng side of the road. 


SWIMMING. 

Swimming is the art of floating, or supporting the human 
body on the surface of water, with a progressive unduliriiaf 
motion. This art is in a manner natural to man, and from 
its evident utUity, it has in all ages formed psfft of the 
education both of t srbarous and civilized nations. As an 
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aniline ef die principlet <hi wiiieh it it practised may be a 
mean of saving parsons accidently fallen into deep.- ,ivater, 
we shall give a few directions to that effect, selected from 
the instrnctions of Dr. Franklin. First, the letter ought 
to waRl ponrageonsly into the water, tjll the fluid leacw to 
btsbreaiit ; wben he must gently decline bis bel|y towai^s 
^ Mvfaoe ; the head and neck being erect ; the boeast 
{Hiessing fm'wardt the thorax being inflated, and the back 
bent Next, the legs must be withdrawn from the bottom, 
while they < are ^tend^d or stretched out ; and the arms 
should be stricken forwards, corresponding whh the motion 
the former. Swimming on the back is not essenj^y 
>~4i68brent from the method just described, excepting thdtthe 
afiis are not erected, and the progressive motion is derived 
solely from the striking of the legs. With respect to diving, 
or plunging under yrater. Dr. F. observes, that the swimmer 
most close his hands together ; and the chin being pressed 
upon bis breast, he ought to make the exertion to bend for 
ward with energy : while he continues in this position, b 
should move with velocity under the water ; and when he 
wishes to return to the snrface, it will be sufficient to bend 
his head backward, in consequence of which he will inlthh- 
taneousiy rise. From the natural timidity, or antipathy Ho 
water, which in some individuals is constitutional, novi^s 
in swimming have been advised to employ bladders or corks 
for the purpose of supporting the body above the surface ; 
a practice which has been severely censured. D. F. is 
however of opinion, that sujch auxiliary means are useful, 
while the pupil is acquiring the mode of drawing in, and 
striking out, ^e hands ; which is absolutely necessary to a 
progressive motion. If a person, unacquainted with svrim- 
and falling accidentally into the water, could have 
presence of mind sufficient to avoid straggling and plunging, 
and to let the body take this natural position, he might 
eoutinue long safe from drowning, till perhaps help would 
come. ” 

Ibis subject has within the last two or three years been 
iovestigated in Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal, whence 
it should seem that if a person^uld have sufficient presence 
of mind never to raise his ha^m^ove water, be conld not 
fink. 
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SAILING AND ROWING. 


Sailing is the movement by which a vessel is waiiea 
along the snrface.ef the water» by the action of the wind 
uj^on hSr sails. As an art it has been brought to great 
perfection in the present day by the application of geome- 
trical principles. | 

When a snip changes her state of rest into that of motion, 
as in advancing out of a harbour, or from her station,., at 
anchor, she acquires her motion very gradually, as a-bmly 
which arrives not at a certain velocity till after a fre^Owt 
repetition of the action of its weight. The first impression 
of the wind greatly effects the velocity, because the resist- 
ance of the water might destroy it ; since the velocity being 
but small at first, the resistance of the* water which depends 
on it will be very feeble : but as the ship increases her mo- 
tion, the force of the wind on the sails will be diminished : 
whereas, on the contrary, the resistance of the water on the 
bow will accumulate in proportion to the velocity with 
which the vessel advances. Thus the repetition of ffie 
degrees of force, which the action of the sails adds to tiie 
motion of the ship, is perpetufdly decreasing ; whilst, on the 
contrary, the new degrees added to the effort of resistance 
on the bow are always augmenting. The velocity is then 
accelerated in proportion as the quantity added is gr^^ater 
than that which is subtracted ; but when the two powers 
become equal, >^en the impression of the wind on the sails 
has lost so much of its force, as only to act in proportion to 
the opposite impulse of resistance on the bow, the shi pw^l 
then acquire no additional velocity, but continue to sail 
a constant uniform motion. 

Rowing, or the movement which is given a boat by the 
impels of the oar, was brought to considerable perfection, 
by the ancients ; indeed the history of naval tactics of both * 
descriptions is calculated to afford great entertainment to 
those youth whose curiosity is excited towards this subject. 
The ancient gallies were so constructed as to carry several 
banks of oars, very differently disposed from those in our 
modern galleys, which, however, vary the least of any oth«r 
vessels from their ancient model. Advanced by the force 
their oars, the galleys ran violent aboard of each othw^ and 
by the mntual concussion of their beaks and prows, and 
sometimes of their st<)rns, endeavoured to dash in pieces or 
28 *5 1?, * 
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liak their enemt^, 13ie prow^ fyt Uub piu-pQse^ was eam- 
^s>nly armed with a brazen point or trideol, nearly as low 
as the sorface pf the sea, h>H^erce the enemy’s ^ips under 
the water. Some of the galleys were famished -%ith Iprge 
turrets, and otiier buildings, either for atUick or defsace, ^e 
soldiers also aimuyed their eneipies with, darts and slings, 
a^.ei their nearer approach with swords and javelips; 
and that their missive weapons might be directed with 
g^ter force and certainty, the ships were eqnipped with 
several platforms t)i: elevations above the leipl of the deck. 
The sides of the ships were fortified with a thick fence of 
hides, which served to repel the darts of their adversaries, 
aBd.;lo cover their own soldiers, who thereby annoyed the 
enemy with greater security. But since the invention of 
gunpowder and the improvement in naval tactics, great al- 
teration is made in the mode of warfare by sea* Navigation 
is now become, strictly speaking, a science to which, as 
Englishmen, we are indebted for that pre'eminonce by which 
we are distinguished on the ocean. 

As an amusement, however, the use of boats is attended 
with considerable danger, unless, in all parties of pleasure, 
some person is present who is acquainted with the manage- 
ment of them. We might particularly notice, that serious 
accidents frequently arise from tiie injudicious use of a sail 
in a small boat, which is constructed entirely for the purpose 
of rowing. One more caution, as it respects the use of a sailing 
boat, we tbink it necessary to give before we close, as wo 
are continually hearing of lives being lost entirely^through 
the neglect of it. Tt is this. Never to make Vast the sheet (or 
rope) which is>attached to the mainsail, and which is de- 
Hgned to regulate the action of the wind upon it ; for, 
tJkMgh your boat be constructed for the purpose of sailing, 
i^neing decked over and properly rigged, even then it is 
exceedingly dangerous if &ere be much wind ; but if the 
beat be made for rowing, enly carrying a sail occasfonally, 
and'' you are sditing with a side wind, a sadden squall is almost 
gn re to overset it Thus has many a fond parent been de- 
prived of his hopes, and many a family been le^^ mourn 

r SKATINO. 

ExatuHs is an exercise on the ice, hfith graceful and 
..v^'feealthy. Although the ancients were iw'markdjle tW 'their 
dexterity in most of the athletic sporls, yet skating seems 
to have been unViown to them. It may therefore be con- 
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mdered as a tiRiderii inv'*Dtion : and pfobubly it derived i(i 
origin in HoHididj wbeM it via j^crised) not Only m a 
graoefnl and eiegant amnsement, bat as an expediti^s 
inode of travelling, tbe hdufl and canals were fro^sen 
ap dnrib/irinter. 

In Hdland long joardeys ai« niade upon skates iUri^ dah 
and expedition ; bat in gdneiitt less attention is (here paid 
to graceful and elegant Advemeats, than to the expedifi^ 
and celerity of vrfaat is called joorney Skating. It is obly 
in those countries where it is considered as an amusement, 
that its gracefid attitudes and ntoyemenfs can * be studied ; 
and there is no exercise whatever better Oalcuiated to set 
off the bum an figure to advantage. 

The acquirement of most exercises may be attained at'iUi 
advanced period of life, but to beOome an expert skater it is 
necessary to begin the practice of the art at a very early age. 
It is difficult to reduce the art of skaijng to a system. It 
is principally by the imitation of a good skater that a young 
practitioner can form his own practice. The English, though 
often remarkable for feats of agility upon skates, are very 
deficient in gracefulness ; which is partly owing to the con- 
struction of the skates. They are too much curved in the 
suiface which embraces the ice, consequently they involun- 
tarily bring the users of them round on the outside upon a 
quick and small circle ; whereas the skater, by using skates 
of a different construction, less carved, has the commacd of 
his stroke, and can enlarge or diminish the circle according 
to his own wish. 

Edinburgh bag produced mdre instances of elegant skaters 
than perhaps any other city or country whatever ; and the 
institution of a skating club about fifty years ago has con- 
tributed much to the improvement of this elegant amus^ 
ment. A gentleman of that club, wbo has made the praotiils 
and improvement of skating bis particular study, gives the 
following instructions to beginners : 

Those wbo wish to be proficients should begin at an earlv. 
period of life ; and endeavour to throw off the fear which 
always attends the commencement of an apparently hazar- 
dous amusement. They will soon acquire a facility of 
moving on the inside ; when they have done this, they must 
endeavour to acquire the movement on the outside of the 
skates; which is nothing more than throwing themselves 
upon the outer edge of the skate, and making the bahmee 
of their body tend towards that side, which will nec aa ia«3y 
enable them to form a semicircle, la this much amistum 
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omf be dnrired from placing' s bi^ of iRtd shot to ^e 
iMiiKet Dost to the toot bmj^yed io iitalGi% the onbl^ 
•treke, «hi(^ pEoduoe wa Mftifidal poiee of the h^^, 
which afterwards beeii^ naiilfat by practi|to, At^b 
commencement of the ontside stroke, the fcneb!%tbe em- 
jrioyed Kmb should be a little bended, and gradnally brought 
to a reetftineid posithm wtoa ;toe stroke is cqmpieted. 
W^en toe practitioner becomes eipert in forming the semi- 
s^le with both feet, he is then to join them together, and 
ptoeeed prog^sively and altmmately with both fee^ which 
will carry him forward with a gpracetol ‘movement. Care 
sbonld be taken to nse very little tnascnlar exertion, for the 
impelling motion shonld proceed from the mechanical im- 
p»se of toe body thrown into sach a position as to regnlate 
the stroke. At taking toe ontside stroke, toe body ought 
to be thrown forward easily, the nnemployed limb kept in a 
direct line with the body, and the face and the eyes directly 
looking forward : the nnemployed foot ought to be stretched 
towards the ice, with the toes in a direct line with the leg. 
In the time of making toe curve, the body most be grade- 
ally, and almost imperceptibly raised, and the nnemployed 
limb brought in the same manner forward ; so that, at finish- 
ing the curve, the body will bend a small degree backward, 
and the nnemployed foot will be about two inches before 
the other, ready to embrace the ice, and form a correspond 
dent enrve. Tbe muscnlar movement of the whole body 
most correspond with the movement of the skate, and 
should be regulated so as to be almost imperceptible to the 
spectators. Particular attention shonld be paid in carrying 
round the bead and eyes with a regular ana imperceptible 
motion; for mdfaing so much diminishes the grace and 
elegance of skating as sadden jerks and exertions, which 
i^too frequently used by the generality of skaters, '^he 
management of the arms likewise deserves attention. Tbm'e 
is no mode of disposing of them more gracetolly in skating 
<H)t8tde,^'than folding the hands into each other, or ’’using 
h tnufir. 


riS^HING. 

FiSHtKG, in general, is the art of dating i^'’whether'by 
means of nets, spears, nr of the linm|ip hpok. It is in this 
eeuntoy a sourpe of considerable emolument to those who 
arc ^ployed in it as a bfanch pf commerce. 

The situation of the British coasts is toe most ' advaa- 
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tageoQs in the for eatehiog fiit) i indeed the acoonata 
w^b are gireii' «f the iMdb m earrjriag on 4be firitisfa 
fis^ries are very eotertiMidng, vrbile it.oaght to exite our 
gfdtftade In God diiioirioh |N^ with vrbieb uur 
shores ailQiind. 

As a recreation, howevw, the mode of fishing ohhafly m 
use is %it denominated angfing, which is performed by a 
rod, to which are fitted a ime, hook, and bait. 

The anger’s first business is to attract the fish to the plane 
intended for angling. The method of doing Uiis in stand' 
ing waters, by Growing in grains, chopped ^ weans, and the 
like, is well known : but the chief difficnlty is in running 
rivers and brooks. The method in this case is, to prepare 
a tin box capable of holding some hundreds of worms, bmred 
on all sides, and fall of boles of such a size as they may he 
just able to, crawl out at ; there must be a plammet fastened 
to this box to sink it, and a line to draw it back at pleasure ; 
in this case it is to be thrown into thS water in a proper 
place, above which the angler may stand under cover. The 
worms will slowly and gradually crawl out of this box, aed 
the fish will be gathered about to feed on them ; the baited 
hook is to be thrown in higher op aad carried down by the 
stream. If this method do not bring the fish about the 
place in a little time, there is reason to suspect that some 
pike lies lurking ' thereabout, and deters them : in this case, 
it is proper to throw out a baited hook, and he will generally 
be taken ; after this the attempt will succeed. 

When the angler takes his stand, be is to shelter bimsdf 
under some tree or bosh, or stand so far from the brink, of 
the water that Hb can only disceni bis float ; as the fish ara 
timorous and easily frightened away. The SQgling rod most 
be k^t in a moderate state, neither too dry nor too moi|tf 
in the first case, it will be brittle, in the other rotten. Whipi 
pastes are used, it is proper to mix a little tow with them, 
and rub them over with honev < finally, a small anointing 
with flatter is of fgnat use to ke^ them from washing off 
the book. The eyes of any fish that is taken are an excmlent* 
bait for almost any other kind of fish. The best way of 
angling with the fly is down the river, and not up ; neither 
need me angler ever make above half a dozen trials in one 
place^ either with fly or ground bait, when be angles for 
trout : by that time the fish will either offer to take, or refuse 
the bait and not stir at all.. 

In a pond, die best place for the angler to take Us itanff 
is usually that where the cattle go up into water: ^^livepe^ 
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if bffamt are fisbed for, it sbonld be io tbe i|^pest and most 
plaoes ; if ei^, aader banks of livers that h«ig 
over ; perch are to be expected in eieui places, where die 
stieam is awiftj: aad. ehab m de^<>aWed helea : roach are 
mostlv Jaond where the pmiliii are, aad^. t^et oi^HAta swift, 
and oleac atreasM. AvPIaoes where there are many weeds, or 
old stombs of trees, hhrboar fiab in great nnmbers, and they 
Qiatily bite freely diere ; bat tfaeib is danger of entangling 
tlm.tine, or fastenning the hook to the weeds. In case of tCis 
aoi^ent, reooarse is to be had to a ring of lead, of about 
six inches r<mB)d« fastened to a small packthread ; this ring 
is to be tbmst over the rod, and let fall into the water. It 
will descend to tbe place where tbe book is entangled ; and 
thee, by palling the packthread gently, the hook will be 
soon disengaged, or at tbe worst it can only be broke off 
near the end of tbe line ; whereas, when this is not em- 
ployed, the rod itself is sometimes broken, or the line nearer 
its upper end. 

Deep waters are best for angling, for tbe iisb do not love 
to be disturbed by wind or weather. 

Tbe openings of sluices and mill dams always bring fish 
up the current to seek for the food which is brought with 
tito stream ; and angling in these places is usually successful. 

.The best season is from April to October; for in very 
cold stormy weather tbe fish will not bite : the best times 
of the.iday are from three till nine in the morning, and from 
three in the afternoon till sunset. In the easterly winds there 
is never much sport for tbe angler ; tbe southerly winds are 
the best for his purpose, and <a warm but lowering day is 
most of all to be chosen ; a gentle wind, after 6 sudden shower, 
to disturb tbe water, makes a very good opportunity for the 
angler ; the cooler tbe weather in the hottest months, the 
belter ; but io winter, on tbe contrary, tbe warmer the day 
tbe better. A cloudy day, after a bright moonlight night, 
is always a good day for sport ; for tbe fish do not for 
going after prey in tbe bright mommhine, and are mpgfyre 
■faangry tbe next morning. - . . 


Drawing. 

DsaWino is the'wrtof representtag, by Mtlhies and 
shades, the various productions of nature tad ' art, and of 
enlarging tad 'oouhracting objects in most exact pro* 
pertioa. • 
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^Ibki ar( recs^ to oar aientory tfaia^ loog skiee |>ast^ bmiI 
resoaes from oblivion fbe deeds of oar illastnoos ateostors, 
at same time tba^it‘'re«iv«e image in oarnnad, by 
preserving ;^r featdies for nliiti^ graeratioiis : in sirart, it 
may be Said to be ^ silent bat mo^ expressive lafigoage 
of nature^ which spedcf. Id-iKlbe eyoi" is anderstood by all 
nations, and conveys aa^ idear^here event words themselves 
would prove deficient. 

The first thing to be observed is, the choice of proper ori- 
ginals ; and here we woald recommend Le OmOiS Principles 
of Drawing as the easiest and b*est caloulhted for tbe in- 
struction beginners. This may be bad at most of^die 
booksellers in Great Britain 

Having provided this, begpn with the ontlines of the 
several features, as the eyes, nose, month, ears, &c. as they 
occur in the hook. Practice these often over, tili you are 
quite master of them ; then proceed to a*profile, or side face ; 
after that to an oval or full face ; /always remembering that 
each of these must be perfectly attained before yon venture 
to proceed farther. 

When yoa can copy a face correctly, tbe next thing is to 
draw tbe several limbs or parts of the body, as tbe bands, 
arms, legs, feet, &c. then go to the body itself; wbidi 
having done, you will be able to undertake a wbolerfigure, 
observing carefully the exact proportions and bearings of 
one part with the other. 

Tbe learner ought to be particnbrly csutions that h»ooes 
not attempt a whole figure, before he has made hitnsdf 
master of tbe seiTeral parts, for* this is beginning bis work at 
the wrong end, and almost is similar to a man attmnpting to 
raise a building without a foundation. 

As for beasts, birds, plfuits, &c. we deem it uosless to gi^ 
directions for drawing them, as it is well known that he who 
has so far improved his ideas as to be able to draw a hnman 
figure <}orrectly, will find it no difiSoulty to perform evorj 
other branch of this art. 

Sketch or draw all your ontlines faintly, with a piece t| 
soft charcoal (which may be known by tbe pith in tbe middle 
cut to a point like a pencil ; and when you see any thing 
amiss, rnb it out with a handkerchief or feather^ correcS 
yonr errors 'with e black lead pencil, and oompav&yoor Wdvk 
with the original, till every part of them correspom, Thai 
done, finish year outKoes with black lead or 
This advice, properly attended to, will save 
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in drawing over and ovi^ agtdn,' your no 
discoaragoment. « 

If jron pr^isr fn^ian ink,, r^ i|,watl^,\yater upon a mar];d<’, 
and wjWi a crow^aniQ pea 'periTeo^ yonr' pndinm|^;t^en rnb 
ont ibe nwi^nf i^ p%npir witl) . Indian rubber. &(rap three 
or four differenVySkad^ io ibp bdllows of yonr stone, 
tp.distingaijsb yonr d^tances, retting one pnbe' boles for 

yon are tboronghly versed in die ondines, yonr 
next bnsine^ will be to learn to ^bade : bnt of this here* 
after, under die articles of light and shade. 

<1^ not too hasty at first , setting ont, which will bat im* 
pede your progress, and hinder yonr improvement : whereas 
by bestowing a little more time, yon will attain perfection 
sooner than yon can well imagine; and expedition will 
come of itself, as yon become more experienced. 

C 

Copying. 


When yon wonld copy a print or drawing exactly of the 
same size, rob the back of it with the dost of red ohidk or 
black lead ; lay this upon yonr paper, and pin it down at 
the fonr corners ; then with a blunt point trace the outlines 
and breadth of the shadows : which done, having carefidly 
examined it to see that nothing be omitted, take it off, and 
finish it with the pencil or pen. 

Another way to make an exact copy, and at the same 
time to preserve the original, is to lay a piece of transparent 
paper npon it, and draw the ouUines of it ^ith a black lead 
pencil ; tiimi between that and the paper yon intend to draw 
npon, place a piece of thin post paper, reddened or black 
Med at the back : after which proceed and trace to finish it 
according to the foregoing rule. 

If you wonld reverse your original, yon need only turn 
rile transparent paper, with the drawing yon have* made 
^ipon it, downwards npon the post paper, and trace it as 
iStove directed. . 


Enlarging and Contracting. 

DivUe- yonr original with a pair^uff" compasses into any 
nnhsber ef sqnafes, and them across with a black lean 
oencit, from side to sidefeid from top to bottom. ' 

Then having yo#' paper of the size you intend, divide it 
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into the same^Vmber of •quaree* either bigger or less, as 
y<Ju enlarge or contract it. 

Place your original J^fqre 3 ^, and draw by square 
^e sev^ parts, the par* yoh ai?i Raw- 

ing faH't^ the same pari! of mb sqiu^ as if does % your 
original. To prerent mistakes, number the si^ares l^th ot 
the original and copy^, ^ ' ,,, 

. Then finish the oumn4 trith Indfaii ink, mb out the ma^ks 
of the pencil with Indian rubbei, and shade it at pleasure. 

Imitaiion of lAfe. * • 

Let the person whose likeness you attempt be of a*{>ro- 
portionable size, and well shaped; place him in the earnest 
and most natur^ attitude ; then with your charcoal sketch 
fmntiy the head, or any of the limbs, separately ; which 
having catefully done^jproceed to finish with your pencil. 

When you have sufficiently practised the several parts or 
limbs, you may draw the whole figure, in whatever attitude 
you may think proper to place it; beginning with the easiest, 
and proceeding by degrees to the more difficuU postures, as 
time and experience shall enable you. 

The true proportion which one part of a human figure 
bears to another, will be seen in the figure from which you 
draw; which may seme as a standard to examine your 
drawing by, except where the figure is to be foresijijPtrteuedt 
in whi(m case nature will be the best guide. 

In drawing a likeness, care must be taken to ^press 
the passions in the most lively manner, which is to be done 
by observing the peculiar east and disposition of every 
feature with the exactest nicety ; and as this is of all the 
parts of drawing by far the mosc difficult, it will require more 
than ordinary attention, and should be last attempted. 

Drapery. 

DApery is the art of clothing your figures with eleganna 
and {uropnety. 

When your naked figure is outlined, first draw the 
liues of the drapery lightly, then the greater folds, uid 
afterwards the lesser; observing never to let them cross 
each other. 

Particular regard is to be had to the quality of the drapeiy 
ias the folds of stuff or woollen cloth are al^pt and Jiam. 
and those of silk more flowing and easy. Linen, cambric, 
gauze, dtc. as their substance is lighter than either, require 

3 F 
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• it^ gknter ddicacy in exiMcssing tte waioai^Mf the folds 
by dbe faintness of their shadows. * - 

1!%e drapery sbould not stidc too dose to the body, bid 
must seem to fio# round asd^weref ^yet in such-Sk^annel 
as that the mqtSdnnf the figure maybe free andliMiy. A 
great li^tnesh ttnd hiotion of the dnipeiy should omy be 
used wh^ tbeUgeres aresupposed t$ be in much agjtation, 
or.di^sed to the windj but ina cdtfi^aoe and free from 
v^^t action, their drapery should be' targe and flowing, in 
order to give them a more graceful appearance. 

Let the loose part of the ^drapery, blown by the wind, all 
flow one way} and draw that part ubichlies closest to the 
b<^, before you draw those which fly off. 

By observing diligently in what manner the drapery flows 
upon any person standing or sitting before you for that 
purpose, you will see in what manner to. dispose your folds 
and shadows, according to the unerring rule of nature. 

Landscape. 

Landscape represents the face of the country as it appears 
to our dew, with all its various objects, as towns, castles, 
churches, houses, trees, hills, cattle, rivers, rocks, flw. 

!Bfe careful to augment or lessen every object, accordmg 
tb ite distance, making the most remote objects fainter and 
less distinct, as they appear to the eye, and enlaiging them 
proportionably as tney draw nearer. 

Shew the 8% cloudy or clear, as occasion requires } and 
if you introduce the son, let it be rising or setting } either 
of which representations will give an additional grace to 
your picture, as they represent nature in itH liveliest and 
most agreeable appearance. 

Adapt every part of your landscape to the season of the 
year, and the time of day you intend it to represent ; and 
dispose your lights and shades with consistent propriety. 

Lastly, we would recommend it to practitioners in this 
noble art, to rise early in a fine morning, that they biay. 
have a better idea of the harmony and beauty of the works 
Of'^ great Creator; which would wonderfiilly replenish 
Aeir minds as to colour and effect. ^ 

Ught and Shade. 

The true distribution of light and shade in a picture is 
absolutely necessuiy to be known iiHijit not only determmes- 
the pk)per distance of one obi^Jt %ora another (without 
which the whole would be (dpundbUnguishable a^tts of 
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conftnion) bsfit pves likeiieas lo each respective object, its 
substance, rootiduess, and effect* 

* Shading is peiformedi with the pen or peneU } in either 
of wbi^great judgraent is iequired. Having madk: your 
outiindf^rrect, the first thing is^ to o^sme fronir which 
side of the original . the fight cocoes in ; which, if narii^, is 
either firom the right lend or the Wt; for, whenever the 
light appears in tho aSai^lle of the picture, and seems to 
more than ordinary, it is caused by a candle, a lamp, or sense 
other luminous bo^, which is called an artificial light. Lay 
on your little tints mst, disposin^^them as you see they are 
done in the original; and then proceed to the deeper ones, 
till you come to the darkest parts of all ; for you may at any 
time darken your shadows, when you cannot lighten them. 

Let all your shadows in the same place fail on the mune 
side ; that is, if the right side of a man’s face be dark, so 
must the right side of his body, arm, 1^, thigh, &c. But 
if the light side be darkened by the ojfposition of some other 
body intercepting the light, it must receive a contrary sha- 
dow. Make your shadows fainter as they grow towards the 
light, breaking them gradually, that they may not appear too 
sudden or harsh. 

When part of the body projects over or before another, 
the part projecting must receive a stronger light: ritose 
parts that bend inward must be made so much the darker, 
and shaded deepest next the light. 

By frequently examining into nature, you will have an 
opportunity of improving your ideas of light and shade, and 
will be enabled to form a proper judgment of the effect 
which the diff&ent rays or degrees of light will produceb.jn 
a picture ; for which reason you should jiever let slip an 
opportunity of remarking the various appearances you 
meet with. 


. MUSIC. 

Thebb is hardly any study which depends so much on 
the natural taste of the individual who pursues it as th^^ 
music. As a science it is most curious and interesting^:!^ 
has i-ecently called in the aids of natural philosophy in oiw 
to elucidate and explain some of its principles. 

As a recreation, however, it is calculated to afford con** 
fiderable delight, where the ear and the heart are fom^ to 
fnjoy it } but it is impossible lor any assiduity tO;^ Cji;^e « 
bate to if where it is not inlierent. 
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. . Minio ia fesaral k Uie art of i;owbiiHaf^aouQ<^ io a 
manner agreeable to the ear^ lliis combination may^lje 
eUlttr simnltaiMous or aacceiaiye : In tbe-^rat case it coo* 
i^tates harmony ) in tho m^ody« ^ By i 9 ||iody 
anceesMona of aou^ are legakted in such a miJiim as to 
produce pleasing ak-s. H«nnony consists w uniting to each 
of thawMmditdu a rq^ular succes»^^twoor aK>re dificreitt 
whM] aimultuieously stiikii^ithe ear, soothe it |>y 
ooncorrence. In this countiy, ie well as in France, 
there is pot that natural love of harmony which there is in 
many others.. Speaking of the national character of both 
coastries as it respects music, we may say« Oive mi Eoglish- 
man a sim^ melody set to a few psdriotic words, or a 
Frenchman a dance, and they neither of them seem to 
have any further ideas of the power or use of music; 
wbei*eas in Italy, and even in Germany, the feeling of en- 
joyment which is produced by that combination ‘of sounds 
property denominateef harmony, is discoverable even in the 
minds of the common people. 

Nevertheless there are a few persons in this country who 
do possess a considerable degree of natural taste for music. 
To them we would recommend to study well their own capa- 
and to attempt that style of music in which they arc 
meat likely to excel, if they mean to derive any enjoyment 
trmn it. We make this observation because we often ob- 
serve in persons a desire to become performers on various 
instruments, io wbidi neither their time nor capacities will 
ever allow them to succeed, and by which means many of 
the precious hours of a short life are squandered away, pro- 
'^leing only a greater degree of mortification than enjoy- 
ment. If you h|ve both ear and voice, and can associate 
with others of the same talents and dispositions, we recom- 
mend an attention to vocal harmony as productive of the 
most enjoyment with the least labour; ana if in addition to 
this any instruments are attempted, the pianoforte, the 
violin, and the flute, seem on the whole most desirable-. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that fitcilities for learning music 
helhas to books mm instructors, are a£brded in almost every 
fMtt-toWB in the kingdom. 


CHl^S. 

Tms game is said to have its origin in the fifth Cen- 
tury, at the court of a powerful priuce in the Indies, who 
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iiadfoirced "mmbef wverglgnB to pay triinite to 

and sDbtnit to bis gorenimeat. 

ForgetHng that a king oiE^bt to be the father of his peo- 
he ^teronsJy opprSsed titetfi, and put to death 
who daiw to remoBstnte with bin ; till the people^ borne 
down by the weight of insoppoitabie tyranny, b^an to ihwo^ 
wd tb^tribatarypriiioes, persuaded tiiat m’ioring^ ^ iOnc 
of his people he bad ,l 8 Bt“ the essence of his power, y eic 
preparing to throw off the yoke, and to carry war into ‘Ins 
estates. At length a Brahmin, or Indian philosopher, named 
Sissa, the son of Daher, touched .with the misfortunes of his 
country undertook to make the prince open his eyes to the 
fatal effects which his conduct was likely to produce. But 
instructed by the example of those who had gone before 
him, be was sensible his lesson would not prove of any 
service, until the prince should make the application of it 
to himself, and not think that it was done by another. With 
this view he invented the game of chess, where the king, 
although the most considerable of all the pieces, is both im- 
potent to attack, as well as defend himself against his ene- 
mies, without the assistance of his subjects and soldiers. 

The new game soon became famous ; the king of the 
Indies heard of it, and would learn it. The Brahmin Sisan 
was pitched upon to teach him ; and under the pretext of 
explaining the rules of the game, and shewing him the skiH 
required to make use of the other pieces for the king s defence, 
he made him perceive and relish important truths which he 
had hitherto refused to bear. The king, convinced to it in 
the people’s love of their Ismg oonsistod all bis streagto, 
altered bis coliduct, and prevented the misfortunes toat 
threatened him. , 

We subjoin a short account of the manner in which this 
game is performed, which is extracted from a 1*60601 publi- 
cation, entitled ** Chess made easy,” &c. to which we refer 
the ^der for more particular information. 

Sales /or playing Chess, 

This ingenious game is performed with different pieoqiof 
wood, on a board dirided into sixty-f<Hjr squares or brnnati 
in which chance has so small a share, that it may be doubted 
whether a person ever lost a game but by his own feult. 

Bach gamester has dght dignified pieces, namely, akii^, a 
tyteen, two oishops, two knights, and two rooks; also ^ht 
pnw'ns; eadi set of which, for distinction sake, ar^ 
of two different colours, as white and black. 
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Ait^' tbedispositiotfi on the bowd} the white king Is to 
be i^Acied on the fourth black bouse' from the comer of 
boetd, in the first and lower rank ; and the^Iack king » ^ 
be^cod .<^ the fourth white housed on the oppo^^ or a^ 
veTsary’s end of the board j the queens are to be pw^ nexf 
tQ.t%.king8^ on houses of their own colour. Next to the 
ldpv^&d''‘quei^*On each hand, place^lbe two bishops; next 
tq^em the twO knights ; and last on the corners of 
ti^woard, the two rooks. As to the j^wns, they arc placed 
wilhiont distinction on the second rafik of the houses, one 
before each of the dignified pieces. 

flaring thus disposed of the men, the onset is generally 
bqii^n by the pawns, which march straight onward in their 
otifti file, one house at a time, except at the first more, which 
may be two houses ; but pawns never move backwards. Tiie 
manner of their taking the adversary’s men is sideways, in 
the next house forwards; w’herc having made captures of 
the enemy, they move forward as before. The rook goes 
forward or crosswise, through the w’hole file and back (^ain. 
Ihe knight skips backward and forward to the next house 
save one of a different colour, with a sidling march or slope ; 
and thus kills his enemies that fall in bis way, or guards his 
fime^s that may be exposed on that side. The bishop ^valks 
alw^s in the same colour of the field that he is placed in at 
fii^; forward and backward, alsope and diagonally, as far as 
he li^. The queen’s walk is the most extensive, and she 
takes all the steps of the before^mentioned pieces, excepting 
that of the knight; and as to the king’s motion it is one 
htmse at a time, and that eithen forward, backward, sloping, 
i^^deways. . ‘ 

As to tne valu^ of the different pieces : next to the king 
is the queen ; afer her the rooks ; then the bishops ; and 
last of the dignified pieces come the knights. The diffe- 
rence of the worth of pawns is not so great as that of 
noblemen ; only it mast be observed, that the king’s bishop's 
pawn is the best in the field ; and therefore the skilful ghme- 
rter will be careful of him. It ought also to be observed, 
whereas any man may be t&en when he falls within 
t^lisach of any of his adversary's piec ^;^i |. is otherwise 
the king, who in such a case is onlyw^ saluted with 
the word check, warning him of his dann^out of which it 
Is absolutely necessary that he j^ve ; anii^ it so happens 
he cannot move withc^^posing liimself to the like 
ihcniiteniency, it is check-qi^^ and the game is lost. The 
rules of the game are as fofiow t 




1. order, the g;ip«,,,the i^wus rauat be moved 

be&^ the pie(^, aod efi^envariia the pieces must be brou^t 
oupw support The king’s^ queen’a^,and bishop’s 

pairns *ho^ be- moved tot, that the game may be twitt 
opened. |pe pieces must not, Iw played out eany Wthj? 
game, because the player ma^ thereby lose bis move ^ but, 
above all, the game.sh^|M be wi^l arranged before the.qdi^ 
IS flayed T>ut. UseleSl^'KIcks should also be avoided, uul^ 
some advantage is to“be g<uned by them, because the naiSfe' 
may be lost, if the adversary can either take or drive (bb 


piece away. ^ ^ 

2. If the game is crowded, the player will m^t with ob- 

structions in moving his pieces : for which reason be sh^^ 
exchange pieces or pawns, and castle his king as soon as 
convenient, endeav luring at the same time to crowd the 
adversary’s game, whidi may be done by attacking his 
pieces, witlf the pai^s, if the adversaiy should move his 
pieces out to soon. • 

3. The men should be so guarded by one another, that if 
a man sbpuld be lost, the player may liave it in his power tp 
take one of the adversary’s in return : and if he can take a 
superior piece in lieu of that which he has lost, it would be 
an advantage, and distress the adversary. 

4. The adversary’s king should never be attacked without 
a force suSicieut ; and if the player’s king should be attacloed 
without having it in his power to attack the adversary*^ he 
should offer to make an exchange of pieces, which may cause 


the adversary to lose a move. 

5. The board should be loojeed over with atteution, 
the men recounoitred, so as io beware of any stroke 

the adversary inight attempt in consequence of his last moi^ 
If, by counting as many moves forward fis possible, the 
player has a prospect of success, be should not fail doing it, 
and even sacrifice a piece or two to accomplish his end. 

6. No man should be played till the board is thorougbty 
examined, that the player may defend himself against any 
move the adversary may have in view ; neither should tl^ 
attack be made till the consequences of the adversarv 's 
move are considered ; and when an attack may with 

be made, it should be pursued without catcbii^ at;any^Hp^' 
that m%ht be thrown out, in order for the wlyersmy to 
a . move, and thereby cause the design to miscarry. ^ . > 

7. The queen should never stand in such a maunev 
fore the king, that the adversary, by bringing a rQ^xqit,i 
bishop, could check the king if she were not there} 
might be the loss of the queen. 
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8. The adversary’s knight sbonid never, be suffered ^ 
eheie^ the king and queen, or idng and rook, or queen 
rodk, or the two rooks at the same time; especially if^M 
Imi^t is prcq>erly guarded ; because in t^ two drst cases, 
the king being forced to go out of check, the qti^n or the 
rook must be lost : and in the two last cases a rook must be 
bst at least, for a worse piece. ^ 

' i The player should take care.lbi^ no guarded pawn of 
^ke adversary’s fork two of his pieces. 

TO. As soon as the kings have castled on different sides 
of the, board, the pawns on that side of the board should be 
advanced upon the adversary’s king, and the pieces, espe- 
cially the queen and rook, should be brought to support 
&em ; and the three pawns belonging to the king t^t is 
castled must not be moved. 

11. The more moves a player can have as it wme in 
ambuscade, the better ; that is to say, the queen, bishop, or 
rook, is to be placA^d behind a pavra or piece, in such a 
position, as that upon playing that pawn or piece, a check 
n discovered upon the adversary’s king, by which means a 
piece of some advantage is often gained. 

12. An inferior piece should never be guarded with a 
.superior, when a pawn would answer the same purpose ; for 
^fctts reason the superior piece may remain out at play : 
neither should a pawn be guarded with a piece, when a 
pawn would do as well. 

13. A well supported pawn, that is passed, often costs 
the adversary a piece; and when a ]>awn, or any oth» 
iadvantage, is gained, without, endangering the loss of the 

. the player should nrake as frequent exchanges of 

' ncces as he can. The advantage of a passed pawn is this, 
for example: *lf the player and his adversary have each 
three pawns upon the board and no piece, and the plsya* 
has one of his pawns on one side of the board, niriy*** 
other two on the other side, and the adversary’s thro^^iin^s 
wre opposite to the player’s two pawns, he should *mwch 
.with his king as soon as he can, and take adversary’s 
l^wns ; if the adversary goes with his king to- support them, 
j^'player should move to queen with his single pawn, that 

"to move a pawn into the adversary’s back row, which is 
the role at this game, wlien the origirjal is lost ; and then if 
. the adversary goes to hinder him, he should take the advei- 
pawns, and move the two to queen. 

14. When the game is nearly finished, each party having 
•nly three or four pawns on each side of the board, the king 
must endeavour to gain the move in order to win the game. 
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^5. ad^iha^ hla his kihf and one j^ivio 

boa'M, ai^he ’playei‘’f(i8"!(Mj|y hU king, he cannot 
game; provided 4fe ms king opposite to 

sai-y’e, vihcQ the adv awp^ is dir^ly Mfore, or on jPe 
oCuhis pawn, and ihenP^^ly one square between the k|||B. 

16. If the advei'saiy'fias a buihop, and one pawn, on.l^e 
rook’s lino, and this ni^hop is not of the colour t^t com- 
mands the CO -tier square the pq,\vn is going* to, ttpd ^ 
player has only his king, if he can get into that cori||i^^j^ 
cannot lose; but on the contrary may win by a stale. 

17 . If the player has greatly the disadvantage of the 
having only his queen ^left in play, and his king happens to 
be in n position to win'; as above inentionerl, he should keep 
giving cheek to the adversary’s king, always taking care not 
to check him where he can interpose any of his pieces that 
make the stale ; by so doing he will at least force the kdver- 
sarj^ fb take bis queen, and then he will win the game by 
being in a stale- mate. 

18. The player should never cover a check with a piece 

(hat a pawn poshed upon it may take, for fear of get^|g 
only the pawn in exchange for tl»e piece. ; ' 

19. A player should never crowd his adversary op with 
pieces, for fear of giving a stale- mate inadvertently; but 
always should leave room for his king to move. 

By way of corroborating what has been alieady saiti 
respect to this rame, it is neoessary to warn a player agf^ 
playing a timid game. He should never be too muck a^ 
of losing a rook for an inferior piece; beoause althoug^a 
rook is a better piece than any other, except the queen, it 
sddom comes into play to be of any great use till the end 
of the game ; for which reason it is often better to have, an 
inferior -piece in play than a superior one to stand still, .or 
wovibg to no great purpose. If a piece is moved, 
hntnediatelf driven away by a pawn, it may be reckon^ 
bad naove, because the adversary nins a double adva " 
over the player, in advancing at the same time the ^ 
made to i^re. Although the first move m^iy: not seei^ 
coitse^nce between equal players, yet a move or two mi^ 
lost after the fii^ makes the game scarcely recoverable. , 

There never wants variety in this game, provlded.Jia 
I^eceshavb been brOngfat out regularly; but if Qtben*^ U 
^en happens that a (uayer has scarce any thing to p^. 

cl s* ^ 
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iadiflbrent p]fQ;«rs tbti^ tbe pawt^ij 

three pawn* togetfjer jreTIIttoi^ ; jwd 
l^fi^ute a square, with the assistance of li^er pieces well 
mdceaa ioviacible strength, and in aU/wobatMlity 
may ^odqee w.qtSECTi whian very mach wwrted. “‘It ijt true, 
L ti^.pawns with a space betw^,are no better than one j 
diere should be three other in aHine, the 

eaunot be in a worse way. TOs shews the pawns are 
Jreat consequence, prodded they are kept clbse U^ether. 
ft the queen and another piece are attacked at the same 
time, ta as that by removing the queen, the piece must be 
l(3|!^^rovided two piea-s can be gaiqed in exchange for 
tp qtiera, the queen should be given up ; it being the dff- 
ftrrode of three pieces, and consequently more t^o the 
value of the queen. By losing the ipeen, the gani^ ^ not 
thrown into that disorder which it;woidd otherwise have 
been : in this case it would be judick^ to give the queen for 
even a pjce, or a pawn or two ; it being well known atnong 
good pkyers, that he who begins the attack, and c^bot 
maintain it, being obliged to retire, generally loses the ^bie. 
When the game is almost drawn to a conclusiou, the 
er should recollect that his king is a capital piece, and 
sequently should keep him in motion; by so doing he 
generally gets the move, and often the game. 

If a roan can be taken with different pieces, the player 
should cousider which of the pieces is the best to take it with. 

if a piece can be taken almost at any time, the player 
l^^ld not be in a buriy about it, but try to make a good 
.pb^olsewhere before l.e take! it. , 

all that has been said, it is still necessary to adtpe 
who would fday w ell at this game to be very Cool ij||d 
attentive ; for it is impossible that any. person can pbiy *at 
chess if his thoughts are employed elsewhere. 

Thu law's of the game are : 1. If a player touche ^ ^w't 
he must play it; and if be quite it, he cannot 

mtsbii^ or otherwise, a false move is and the 

^’“‘^rsRfy takes no notfoe' of it tUl he has hts next 

**1 h caimot bu^recallqd by dther of thttputies. 3. If a 
‘misplaces the men, aod he plays two moves^^t is at the 
Ion of the 4u}i'er8ary to permit him to recommence the 
ne of not. 4. If the adversary play^ or (^ovbrs a dbeck 
tp a playei^s king, and givea no notice of H, j:he pfnyer oji^jr let 
lilm^steny till be does. 5. After the king is aiove^ a 
cumbt cbstle. 
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tlR die Somul, exc^ (Imf 


(ftim ijfi the BUtk. Tki» oompm^ 
IlnMldereUe, Am trade to Narmqr ' 
’Spmitth ^vate BuediaQts, by aot ra 
4,’The fktrbei /or luevant Compi 


\ Nvra, tiraw^ po^ that 

Tki» cemp«i||f<l^ dk is 
kde to Nonray kid Serad^i heii^g aud 


<<■ 4«''The Turkey m Ijtmnt Company waa also erected in 
tbele^ ofQaeen Slirabeth, and their pririlegei eoafirmed 
tlHd enlarged in the rei^ of IBiig'i^HKies {. being empowered 
' til trade to the Levant, or eaatam|i|t!lof the MeditSrranew, 
Mdticnhirly to Smyrna, Aleppo, Cksnstantioo^e, Cyprus, 
dlaod Cairo, Alexauana, &c. Thia trade » abo now Jmd 


open to private merchants, u()On paying a amaU consideration. 
.^ir^Tie East India Cothjjot^ conies next, which was iti- 
niirpmated about the 42adof i^eeo £Uzabe^,'iD 1600> and 
cfipowered to trade to all countries to the eastward at the 
di|ie of Good Hope, exclusive of all others. But abo^t the 
yew 1698, application being made to perUameut fay pri- 
vate merchants, for laying this trade opeu, an fact passed, 
etnpowering every subject of England, upon raising a sum 
of tnoney for the support of the government, to trade tojbose 
parts. Upon which a great many subscribed, antyittue 
called the New East India Company. Bat the old cotfji^y 
faeiiing shaeters of all the forts on the coast of India, the 
%ip company found it their interest to unite with them, 
a^ trade with one joint stock ; and have ever since been 
styled the United East India Company. The most consi- 
derable forts, factories, and places oi trade, wherein this 
company are concerned, arc these following, namely : Modjba, 
or Moco, Tden, Maculla, Sbahare, Dofar, Muscat, in Arabia 


BsKx ; Bassora, Ispahan, Gombroon, iu Persia ; Cambaya, 
Mmedabad, Barocb, Swalley,* Sniat, upon* the South-west 
coast of the Great Mogul’s empire ; l^mhay, Dabul, Culgar, 
oh the coast of Decan j TelleCTery, Caleou^ Aojeogo, d»the 
coast of Malabar; Fort St. David, Conymere, Fort St. Ge^e, 
on the coast of Coromandel; Masulapatan, Vizzagaputan, 
Battasore, Fort William, Hnglcy, Cassubbazar, Dacca, U|||||j^, 
in the Bw of Ben^ and moutfa of the river Ganges aHH, 
JBantol, Cattoun, Ip^, Marlborm^h Fort, Silleba^^tne 
of Sumatra ; Canton, Amoy, Chusan, in China. But 
Ipharter of thid^mpany haring recently expir^ a new 
i^has been granted, by which .^^Arade to some of the 
)Ove places U throtvn open unddlToertain restrictiooi. • 

6. InC MoyeU JtfHcon Company was incorporatod Hth 
larlcs fV. Aod empowered to trade from Sallee, in sooth 
wbary, to the Cape of Good Hope, and to erect forts and 
cU'tics on the we^tcrn coast of AltiCa for that oiwpose 



Btrt Ala trtMli iMM l^Mco bjr ad: of parliaanent in 1607, 
and every prh»atb peraitted to tradke tliithcr apon 

payittg jtf 10 . maiotaaMiit tte forts and ganmi ; 

this company, Wrltoeiriring their eommeroe, erects avnuM 
forts aMl Victories on the coast ; the moat remaHcaUe wiere- 
of are these, namely, eta the north part of Ooinea, Jasnes 
Fort u{y)n an ieli^Pli^r iiieelt Q Sierra Leoney^iRd 
"[i^erbao ; and on fHW|lllith part of Guinea, namely, oo^the 

""* <Ppa sf; Di«ic% Sedmde, Commends, Gout 
ClM||Cl|trt Aoyd^ Qaeett Anne’s Point, Charles Fort, An- 
namifm, Winnemh, Shitfd%and A(^ < 

7 . Hndfon*g Be^ Com 0 i 0 tB^ df a pretty old standing* apd 
tr^es to Hudson’s Bay, which the rompaigr tlifc» 
their name, and the places about. Tin^ make a tmiy saU 
vantag^tts trade, by exporting woollen goods, haberdaoMry 
wares, Imjres, halcnati, and other hard ware ; and In retarn 
they bring back sldns, heaver, and furs. 

8. The last of all the trading companies is Ibat of the 
8(M^ Sea, established by act of parliament in the* 9th of 
CNMeh Anne, and vested in the sole trade to and from all 
lan^ and kii^oms on the east side of America, from the 
river Oroonoko to the most southern part of Terra del Ftrtgp, 
and from thence to the most northern part (rf AmeriapMib 
tiiie west side. 


THE LAW OF ENGLAND. 

"k «^n«r^wticipal law^^^MrEt^lland, or thw rule of civU con- 
dnet presented to the'^habitants of this kingdom, may 
with eudicieat j)ropriety be divided into two kinds j nan 
Ki^fa, the unwritten or common law ; and lex the 

written or statute law. 

' The unwritten law mchides not only general customs, or 
rite common law properly so called,^ but also the pa rt^sg pur 
customs of eertaia of the kingdoaa, and likewiami^ 

paxtictdar Uws that are by custom^ observed only in 
courts sa»djw*isdkftion8.t^ In calling these parts of ^epW 
l^etfloaacr^teykwe weH^potbe aoderstooi|, assail thOia 
kws were «t present merely oral or eommunmatedframttibn 
fcrmeragwtatlhe present solely, by word 
true, indHM%j^t in the prufound j^tKtnmue of wtkxi^li^n 
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wnilug ' 
ii^itltjed all 

tbfkliw^ tp Qif»noiy.i imd it>.,f»id of 
%i«»nt >ere, m wjeU j^i^eir brethren on the 

But with 

us^pi»nmit»t^.aK>iHim^ WEita t^,>f^ences of our 
cieM|Hit)t#re"<»ptaiiKKl in the reco^s of the several courts oP 
iui^% in boo^ of r^rts and judlcitd decisions, and in 
tjbMi^^l^gntises of learned sages of, the profession, preserved 
led down to us from the times of the highest anti- 
oHcasever, we therefo|^ style these parts of our 
t<mm scTijato, because their original institution and ao^ 
ti^ty are not set down in writing, as acts of parliaipent 
are }; but they receive their binding powof, and fot^ 6 f 
la^s, by long and iuitnemorlal usage, and by their universal 
reception throughout the kingdom. 

Onr noUquertaos and first historians do all positively 
assare us that onr body of laws is of a compound net^^ 
For th^ tell us, that in the time of Alfred the local cusf^iife 
ofpAh^ several provinces of the kingdou) were grui^ so 
that he found it expedient to complete his dome- 
be^lflor the general use of the whole kingdom. This book 
is said to have been extant so late as the reign of Edward IV, 
but it is now unfortunately lost. 

But the irruption and cstaldishmcut of the Danes in Eng- 
landi which followed soon after, introduced new cu8toi3fi^ 
andM^aused this code of Alfred in many provinces to fan 
info disuse, or at least to be miked and debp^ with othqi* 
kiws^of a coarse alloy. So that about the b^inning of 
eleveuth century there were three principal systems of l|^i^ 
pr^ailiog in different districts. " ^ 

The ^deat of the written laws now extant, and priutpff in 
oin; sbMjide books, is the, famous tmgna ehartoy as cobdi^ed 
in pi^iameiit, 9th Heoiy III. ; though doubtless there 
maitqr acts belriie that titx^ the rec^s of which are 
loil^ and th»;, detertmeaUoos of them perhaps at {nbsrat 
coM^y neceived fijiHtfae maxims of the old common law. 

^ape .the sdreral g^ods bf .the laws of ^ng^andf: 
9Ver and above whie^ tpdfy is ferai^tlxcaim ip to 
t&ino^c|t^a 0 d thcQV equfty is, ^ 
Iwp o ss ft jpm jts ijBiy. apseiice it Is to be raduo^ to stat^ 
nua^^jpHuyidMly It may be ttfer^ 

fefe, to 'Mii in ihfe<plae<^’that besides the 
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TCb 


iltaoiiam^ 9/0gtti^ liilMsd 

for tbe'beii«Sff^'ti^ to hi eat 

conc^ments \i^eh tfa« pS^ieis of ^ <tototo df Itor^li gM 
adapW to reac^j toenloroft tl|e execation eadr litiiMito 
of tru^t and coDfi(le^'0#l^%tei*4ing in con^denoe^,' 
pot cognizable in a coffiit iof law; to deliver them frocn^g^ 
dangers as* are owing to misforttine or dversigbt ; and'^ve 
a more specific relief, and more adapted to the circnrostanees 
of the case, that can always be obtained by, thegene^ity 
of the rules of the positive or ‘common law. ' ^ 

business of the courts of equity, which however are d|^ 
conversant in matters of property. For the fr^dom of tdir 
c'onstitution will not permit, that in criminal cases a power 
shpa^ be lodged in any judge to construe the law otherwise 
than according to the letter. This caution, while it ad- 
mirably protects the public liberty,* can never bear hard 
opqii individuals. A man cannot suffer atore {midshfirent 
tmm the law assigns, but he may suffer lets. The laws cad- 
not be strained by partiality to indict a penalty beyimd what 
the letter will warrant: but in cases where the letter indtfces 
any apparent hardship, the crown has the power to paiS!$|m, 

l^e following explanation of some of the terms frequency 
enrt^^yed in the accomits of law transactions may be ftMHid 
useful. 

J(n>GB; an officer appointed by the sovereign powers of 
any country, to distribute that justice to their subjf^' whit*h 
they cannot administer in pprson. The character I 3 !' |a%e 
is .a part of the regal authority whereof the king mveefts 
himself. The chief fiiuctiou of judges is for the trial of 
causes both civil and criminal. * 


Sbrobant, or Sergeant at Law, is the h^hest degree taken 
in the common law, as that of doctor is in the civil law. 


Sergeants arc called by the king’s mandate or wTR^ mrecI^ 
to them, Commanding them to take upon them t^t dsegtee. 
Of eountetton^ there are two degrees, harrhten ahd 
Barristers, after having been admitted jSve yeitos In 
the wis of co^,. such as Mneofn’s Ins, the Temji^'Tfcc. 
are called to the Iwif ; and after sartrea years’ stuiffinjiftlMw 
uiay V celled to the d%rpe of servants. 

Out iff thelte the kind’s counsel is osaai^ selected^ tS 
flpad for hUn in all causes, especiatff trtoiOn ; tte 
prn^ipal'"df^.ia|tofh are called hb atto«ie3r'miii^l|{wff 
gCiierin, l^RTtleahvays membcia of parliament Tbaldhg’i 
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o6i||gMel cannot be Moplog^ in «a|ri 
'1iett»ee> T%^are^ 

! OTen befiofre aei^geK:^ . 

loiisa } an c^le^, liiP^ereof ')l»tie'«ip[f^lwu in every 
K VtbdBb^bnitofsiB is tb enqviiej % 1 jury of tvselve 
n4%lrocMin(, and by whop my came by a rlblent 

dea^) and to enter tbes«n^>o«i tep^offd... 

■ li^etition is made of this opcerf^ad eiffly as the time of 
K^AtiiielstaD) in 925. * ' 

^fae Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench is the sove- 
coroner pf the whole realm, or wheresoever he abides, 
are also certain "special coroners within divers 
liomies, as well as the ordinary officers -in everv county: 
and some colleges and corporations are empowered by their 
diarters to appoint their coroner within tbrar own preciiteto. 

JtrsTicB} an officer appointed by die king or common- 
wealth, to do right by way of judgment. 

C^/ of the*Ktng' n Bench, is the capital justice of 

Orate Britain, and a lord by his office. His business is 
chiefly to bear and determiue all pleas of the crown ; ^t 
is, such as coucern offences against the crown, dignity, and 
peace of the king, as treasons, felonies, &c. 

Justice of the Common Plewi, he who, with his 
atpobrnts, heats and determines ail causes at the common 
law, that is to say, all civil causes between common persons, 
as well personal as real. 

Justke of the Forest, is a lord by his office, who has pmpn' 
and wQthonty to determine oflences committied in the 

&c. which arc not to be determined by any otb^ 
ooint or jnstice. Of these therS are two, whereof oi»t has 
jurisdiction over all the forests on this side the Trent, 0^ 
the other beyond 

Jmstioes of the Peace, are persons of interest ,s\j|d cre^, 
f4>poiDted by the king’s commission to attend the peace of 
the coWb^ were they live. 

The onlihial of justices of the peace is referred tOo t^> 
foui^ year hf Edward lU. They were fprt called cottet^ 
vakn^e^ or tciShiens of the peace. 

lldiia; or CousT.>*^ur colics of mbnicipa) or common 
law ^fessors and studeots are sUli called Inns; tl^ old 
Engluh word for houses of n^^men, bishops, and Othim 
of extra^lnaiy note: bdtigpi^e same sig^col^ with 
the IVem^ word hotei. 

Hf these wO have four, namely, the two T^ples^ hertfo- 
fure the dwdlk^ of tlw knights-templaii, ,pnichased by 
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tome pro^B^np^ tlt&X!omqion about 300 years i^o} 
andltilncoln’s Jnn, a|jj^ray's nib) ancieutly to 

the earls of Li^pln and Gra^. i 1. i-. 

Juav, in Gdl||noa Ittvr, Signifies twenty*four) or tsr^e 
men, sworn, to ^^(^uire of a matter of fact, and declare ^ 
truth upon such eviden<% as shall be delivered them tou^> 
ing the matter in. question. ! ■ 

The^uiy is to 1»- cbosen out of the same class or rank 
with the accused; and if he be a foreigner, he may demand 
a jury half foreigners and half Englishmen. 

There are ordinarily thirty-six impannelled, whereof, in 
criminal cases, the person accused has the liberty to 
lenge or set aside twenty-four, and to pick out twelve>at 
his pleasure. These twelve are present at the trial; after 
which they withdraw into a chamber by themselves, where 
they are to be shut up without fire or candle, victuals or 
drink, till* such time as they agree in their verdict, and de- 
clare unanimously, that the defendant Is either guilty of the 
charge laid against him, or not guilty: upon which the 
judge passes the sentence prescribed by the law. 

In the general assize there are usually many juries, because 
there are a great many causes, both civil and criminal, com- 
monly to be tried; whereof one is called the grand jury, and 
the rest the petit juries, of which, it seems, there should be 
one in every hundred. 

Grand Jury consists of twenty-four grave and substantial 
gentlemen, or some of the better sort of yeomen, chosen 
indifferently by the sheriff out of the whole shire, to consi- 
der of all bills of indictment preferred to the court; which 
they do either approve by writing upon them bUla verOf or 
disallow, by indorsing ignoramus. 

Such as they do approve, if they touch life and death, are 
farmer referred to another jury, to be considered of, because 
the case is of much importance. 

Petit Jury consists of twelve men at the least, and are 
impannelled as well upon criminal as upon civil causes. 
Those that pass upon offences of life and death bring in ■ 
their verdict cither guilty or not guilty; whereupon the 
prisoner, if he be found guilty, is said to be convicted, and 
receives judgment and condemnation, or otherwise is ac- 
quitted and set free. 

Those that pass upon civil causes real, are all, or so maaqft 
as’ can conveniently be had, of the same hundr^ where tl^. 
land or tenement in qu^tion doth lie, being four dl kiittt | 
29 „ , , So 
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an4jt^> upon due exiuninatmn) brjip in 
fbi^be demandant or tenant. 

is tile dktu^ii^i]:^ privilege ofj^ry.Briton, and 
(Hp.>of the most glorious advantages onllr constitution ; 

every one is tried by his peers, or equds, the meanest 
sul^t Is as ssie and free as^the greatest. 

Assisb, or .lismM; in aittiiig of judges or j[ustic&s, 
f(^ the tearmg and determining of causes. The word is 
French, a$sise, or atsis, seated ; formed of the Latin assideoj 
I sit by; which is compounded of od, to, and sideo, I sit. 

General Aesize, or AssizeSf are those held by the judges 
t;)gibe a yefw, in their several circuits. 

>^The nature of these assizes is explained by Lord Bacon, 
who observes, that all the counties of the kingdom are di- 
vided into six circuits ; through each of which two learned 
m^, assigned by the king’s commission, ride twice a year, 
(except in Middlesex and the four borthern counties, where 
^e assizes are takeA only once a year,) called justices, or 
judges of assize, who have several commissions, by which 
th^ sit, namely. 

First — A commission of oyer and terminer, directed to 
them, and many others of the best account in their repective 
circuits. In tUs commission the judges of assize are of 
tiie quorum ; so that without them there can be no pro- 
ceeding. This commission gives them power to deal with 
treasons, murders, felonies, and other misdemeanours. 

The second is oi jail delivery, which is only to ji^dgps 
themselves, and the clerk of the assize associate. By^is 
commission they have to do with every person in the j^l, 
for what offence soever. ' 

The third is greeted to themselves and the clerk of^c 
assize, to take writs of possession, called also assizes, ari^o 
do right and justice thereupon. * " 

The fourth is to take nisi prius, directed to the justices 
and the clerks of assizes; whence they are also called' justices 
of nisi prius. 

■ TTie fifth Vi. a commission of peace, in evpry county of 
their cmnih^imd all the justices of the peace, having no 
lawM impediment,>are bound to be present at the assizes, 
to attend the judges. 

The sheriff of every shire is also to attend in person, or 
Iw sufficient deputy allowed by the judges, who may fine 
^ if he fail. 

This gjKoeilent constitution of judge% circuits, and aasixeib 
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was beniniii the time irf Henry 11. thoi^ somewhat <hf- 
ferent from whet it is nW. 

Fbu>-i>s- 8B is he, that Commits fdony, Iw wilGnfflf. ehd 
deliberately Idll^i^lniself. ‘ 

The Saxons catted him sel^bane. The law says, he la w 
be interred without. Christian h^rial, with a stake drireii 
through his corpse^ and to goods. 

Felotit was anciently osed^ for a violent and injurious 
action of a vassal or tenant, against his lord. 

Felony is now used In common law for any capital offence 
perpetrated with an evil intention.. 

Felony includes several species of crimes, whose pnnidi^ 
ment is death, such as murder, theft, wilful burning of 
houses, &c. 

Felony is also punished by loss of lands, not entailed, and 
all goods and chattels, both real and personal ; though the 
statutes make a difference in some cases^ concerning lands. 

Perjury is the crime of swearing falsely in a lawful 
oath, administered by one who has authority, in any matter 
relating to a cause in question, whether it be’ of a person’s 
own accord, or by subornation of another. 

The law takes no notice of any perjury, but such as is 
committed in some court of justice, or before some magis> 
trate invested with proper authority. The perjury most be 
corrupt, wilful, positive, and absolute ; not upon surprise 
or the like, but it must appear to be committed mah animOf 
with ft bad intent ; and it must be in some point material to 
the question in dispute. 

Larceny is a theft of personal goods or chattels in the 
owner’s absence.* Larceny is * distinguished into two sorts, 
great and small. • 

Qreat Larceny is when the things stolen, though severally, 
exceed the value of 12s. 

Petty Larceny is when the goods stolen exceed not the 
value of 12d. 

Wh^n it is done by force it is called robbery. I^sio thef^ 
unaccompanied with any other atrocious ciroimstances, is • 
(dso deemed simple larceny, and when it indudes in it the 
a^ravation of taking fr*om one’s house or person, it is catted 
wiaed or compound larceny. 

Treason imports a betraying, treachery, or breach of 
faith ft therefore happens only between allies. P<*r 
treason is indeed a general ^pellation, made use of by tbU 
law . to d^ote not only oftences i^;unst the 
govemmenl, but also that accumulation of guilt whiclf 
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•Hies when a auperior reposes c^fidence in..# sql^ect or 
between whom pd hin^^tbere snbsiHs a natural, 
or even a sptntual rQUiran; inferior so 

siipei ^at OKifideuce, so forgets die omli^ons of duty, 
subjection, and alliance, as to destroy the life of any such 
superior^ And tb^fore^^f .# wife to kill Iter husband, a 
servant his master, these oraui^ of donlestic faith are de- 
nominated petit treason. But when disloyalty so rears its 
crest, as to attack even majesty itself, it is called by way of 
distinction AiffA treason. 

Bansfit.. of Clergy is*an ancient privily of the church, 
which was admitted even in cases of murder: but the 
ancient course of the law is much altered on .this head. By 
the statutes of Elizabeth, clerks are no more committed 
to the ord'maiy to be purged j but every man to whom tlie 
benefit of clergy is granted, thongii not in orders, is put to 
read at the bar, after he is found guilty and convicted of 
such felony, and so burnt on the hand, and set free for the 
time, if the ordinaiy or deputy standing by do say, legit ut 
clerictis, othei'wise he shall suffer death. 

It had its rise in the pious reverence which the first 
Christian princes paid the church in its infant state; and 
was intended to exempt the clergy from being criminally 
proceeded against by lay judges. Popish ecclesiastics soon 
made an ill use of this, for they afterwards claimed this in- 
dulgence, not only for themselves, but for all attend^ts 
upon the church, and at length all that could read had the 
same indulgence ; reading being a mark of great learning 
i<i,jthose days. , 

Busglary has been always deemed a heinous 
It may be definlbd nocturnal housebreaking. The law b|aso 
tender a regard for the safety of a man’s house, that it a^es 
it his castle, and will never suffer it to be violated with 
impunity. Sir Edward Coke’s definition of a burglar is, 
*^he that by night breaketh and entereth into a insuision- 
, house,. with m tent to commit a felony.” In this de*fiaition 
there are f^, things ; the ri'me, the place, thp^ n^nner, the 
hUmt. Binary is a felong at common law, j ji ti rithia the 
benefit of clergy. 

Maaslaughter is a species of felonious hpmicide, wd 
denotes the unlawful killing a man, without any malice, 
'^er ^ress ox implied; which hjay be Voluut^, upon 
or invoIu||mry, but in the commission of some 
Jfaiwftil act. As wbee wo persons, who hi^oro meant no 
harm to one another, failing Out upon some sudoiro occasion, 
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the boe tdlll tblr » Im^oluDtaiy manslaughter} 

but in this, mid every due of. homicide, upcn prcMPi>oi^on, 
if diere be a su||t»eDt time for passion to subside, ad4;.the 
person {n'ovolc^ afltehrards kill the other, this is de^hlQ^ 
revenge, and amounts to mun^. 

Habeas CoR:ires, in in^t which a man indicted 
and inftirisoned for any crinijftur^trespass, before the justices 
t)f ^ce, or in a court of franchise (having offered sufficient 
bail, which is , refused though the case be buiable) may 
have out of the King’s Bench, thereby to remove himself 
thither, at his own costs, to mlswer the cause at the bar 
thereof. ^ 

The order ift this case is first to procure a writ of certiorari 
out of the chancery, directed to the said justices, for re- 
- moving the indictment into the King’s Bench, and upon 
that to procure this writ to the sheriff, for causing his b«iy 
to be removed at a certain day, • 

Habeas Corpora is also a writ that lays for bringing in a 
jury, or so many of them as refuse to come upon the vemre 
facias, for the trial of a cause to be brought to issue. 

Mortgage is an obligation, whereby lands or tenements 
of a debtor are pawned or bound over to the creditor, for 
money or other effects borrowed ; peremptorily to be the 
jreditor’s for ever, if the money be not repaid at the time 
agreed on. He who borrows the money is called the 
mortgager, and be that lends is the mortgagee. 

Freehold is laud or tenement which a man holds in 
fee-simple, fee-tail, or for life. Freehold is of two kinds, 
in deed and iu law. The first is the real possession of land 
or^^ncment, iu fee, fee-tail, or for life ;^tbe other is the 
right a man has to such land or tenement before his entry 
or Seizure. Whatever is part of the freehold goes to the 
heir ; and things fixed thereto may not be taken in distress 
for rent or in execution, &c. Freehold estates of certain 
valua are required by statutes to qualify jurors ai^ electors. 
But a person to be qualified for electing knights of tlie shire 
in parliament, must have freehold of no Teas than forty 
shillings a year. 

Copyhold is a tenure for which the tenant has nothing 
to shew but the c(^y of the roll made by the steward of the 
lord’s court. 

The stewara of the court, is among other things, to et^ 
and keep a register of all such tenants os a]S.a49ai^*^%> 
^y pat^ of land or tenement, belonging to tife ‘ l a W ttS i h 
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tmascfipt i« ci^ed tixe oapy o( thp cout*^, wbiob 
tlMs teaaotit keeps as hfo own randeoM^ 

T^is tenure is called a base teanre, becibse the tenant 
hol<b^ In sotnesort, 1A dlie will of the loi^» P^dierbert says, 
it was formerly called tenursiia idllanaget and that copy- 
hold is but a modern nam^^ifiowever,it is not simply at 
the lord's will, bnt according; custom of the n«inor ; 
so that if &e copyholder do^h not break that custom and* 
forfeit his tenure, he seems not to stand at the lord’s 
courtesy. These customs are infinite, mrying in one point 
or other ahnoat in every mahor. 

Lease, in law, is a letting of lands, tenements, &c. unto 
another for life, or for a term of years, wat will for a rent 
reserved. A lease whai written is called an indenture. The 
par^ \dbo lets a lease is called the les$or, and the party to 
whom it is let the iessee. 

SuBPCENA ; a writ, Whereby any person under the degree 
of peerage, is called to appear in chancery, in cases where 
the common law hath made no provision. 

The name is taken from the words of the writ, which 
charge the party summoned to appear at the day and place 
assigned mb pcena centum lihrarum, on the penalty of a 
hundred pounds. 

There is also a subpoena ad test^andum, for summoning 
of witnesses in other courts, as well as chancery. 

Executor, a person nominated by the testator to tokf 
care to see his will and testament executed or performed ; 
and his effects disposed of according to the tenor of the 
wiH. 

An executor is either universal, as having the charges’^ 
disposal of the Whole; or only particular, entrusted 
some particular branch thereof. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIJ|S;. 

•if >■ - S:- 


't 

A, 


THE ARMY. 


This state includes the taldiery^x persons appointed for 
^ defence of the realm. In upland of fiterty it is dan- 

r ras to make a distinct ordflp of the proi^ion of arms, 
absdttte monarch!^ it is tiheessary for, tjbe safety^ the 
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prince, and arises from the main principle of their consti- 
tndon, 'vrhid) ? Is that of gorerniDg by fear. In free states 
no man sbotild take up arms but with a view to de^^aM' his 
crantry and its Jaw. It was not till the reign of Heni7t.¥il. 
that the kings of'Engtand had a. guard about their penKUis. 
The practice of keeping stant^l^mies was first introduced 
by Charles VII. ip- France^_^|^^^' sand has since prevtuled 
over Btrope; and for th^l^esorvation of the balance d 
powa* in Europe, it was thought proper amongst us to 
maintain, even in time of peace, a standing body of troops, 
under the command of the crown j but they are consider^, 
ipso facto, disbanded every year,’ unless contimied by par- 
liament. 

Military discipline is the training of the soldiers, and the 
due enforcement of the laws and regulations instituted by 
-authority. This discipline is the soul of all armies; and 
unless it be established with prudence, and supported with 
resolution, they would be little bettOl* than a rabble, and 
more dangerous to a state than even its enemies. The event 
of a battle depends much less at present on the personal 
strength and prowess of individuals than it did in the days 
of our forefathers. Discipline improves the courage men 
have derived from nature, and by inspiring them with a coi- 
fidence in themselves and in each other, excites an artificial 
coulee where the natural one is deficient. By the force of 
discipline men are kept in order and obedience to corn- 
mand, in opposition to the strongest impulse of their 
pasrions. When troops are said to be routed, fictbii^ 
more is meant than that thcy.are put into confusion, or that 
ordw and subordination are fl^. The best disciplined troops 
areleast likely to be conquered. It has been a genowl re- 
mark, that those regiments that have mane the best figure 
on the parade, have, when taken upon service, distinguished 
themselves the most against the enemy : and those oflBcers 
who have in maturer years turned out the most able ^ne* 
rals, have, when young iii the service, been most remarmble 
for their attention to military discipline. 

The appointment of officers, and regular, gradation or 
chain of authority, are necessary steps towards the esta- 
blishment of this discipline and subordination. One prin- 
ciple is, that th^e must be one supreme and sole in com m e as d. 
The officers ^which an army is commanded ue, tbe 
captain-gener^ Or^t^mmander in chief (field-marabal) 
the other general i^d staff officers. A lieutcpant, «ijr 
n^or-general often in our service the appomibent AT 
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(»minRnder in chief. A proper number of general officers are 
RjMMinted accordii^ the strength of tM 4 a«iy.r For this 
^iqp^ion no certim mes'are estahKshed. When an army 
is Odasiderable the following is considered as an adequate 
stil^'OKclosive of the eoBiilMtttder in chief: a genertd for 
th# horse and otM'for the or a generoi for each wing 
of the army; a eaajor-goMtiiii^fqr every two brigades; and 
< about half that nuhiber^of ilii^ant-generals. Niotwith- 
\ standing the distinct appellafioa of general, lieutenant’- 
general, and brigadier-general, their duties are much the 
same. Those terms serve little purpose but to denote the 
succcssive.jgradations of rank. 

At a siege a general officer is appointed to the command 
of each attack. On the day of march etkhb column of the 
army has its own general officer to lead, and command it. 
Besides the generd oflRcers and their aid>de>camp8, there, 
are other officers upon the staff, who are properly called 
staff officers of the army. Of these the principal are the 
adjutant and quarter-mastCr-gencral. 

General officers, therefore, are those who do not only 
command over a single company or regiment, but whose 
office Rnd authority extends over a body of several regiments 
of horse and foot. 

THE NAVY. 

The term navy is applied in general to the fleet or ship- 
ping of a prince or state. Fleet implies a number of vessels 
going in company, whether on a design of war or commerce. 
Ship is' a general* name for all great vessels with sails, fit for 
navigating the sea, excepting galleys, which go with oars 
and smack sails. The command of a fleet is generally riven 
to an admiral. A ship of war is usually commanded ^ a 
captain, lieutenants, &c. The invention of ships is 
ancient, but the time uncertain. Some look on Noh6 as 
the first ship-builder. Ships are usually divided into three 
classes — ships of war, merchants’ ships, and an intermediate 
hkid; tnffi’ivwr, half merchant; being such as, though built 
fmp merchandii^ yet take commissions for war. Slfipsof 
‘wKt are aa^ ^rided into several orders, called rates, of 
th#Biwwing are the chief : 

' A nuui ■of war, first-rate, has hte gun deck from 159 to 174 
feet in length; and from 44 tJ;^^cet broad; contains foom 
1313 to 1^2 tons ; has frdi^@l$So 800 ; and cairfos 

to liOgtRM. ^ 

^ is a two-decked shipyi,^ fourth, vm 

$fttt raft. ’ iNtlrd rntiilll^c their guniidc^llgllppDi 143 fo 135 
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feet long, u)d firom 37 to 40 broad ; they contain from 871 
to 126S1 tona; carry from 389 to 476 men, and from % to 
44 guns* 

I’he other rates are proportionably less. The sixth rates 
have their gun'-decks from 87; to 95 feet long, and from 22 
to 26 feet broad; they contaalvfrom 152 to 2^ tons; carry 
from 50 to 1 10 hieu, and %»n 16 to 24 guns. 

, New built ships are much larger and better than the old 
ones of the same rate; whence in the double numbers above, 
the larger express the proportions of the new built ships ; 
the less, those of the old ones. • 

Sloopty or shallops, are tenders on the men ot war, about 
GO tons, and carry about thirty men. They are light small 
vessels, with only a small mainmast, foremast, and lug>sails 
to hale up and let down on occasion. They are commonly 
good sailers. 

Fire-ships are filled with artificial ^ re-works, and sent in 
amongst the enemy’s ships. 

Bomb vessels have sometimes three masts, and square 
sails, but also often ketch fashion, with one mast and mizen. 

Bomb ketch, is for the use of mortars at sea ; it is a small 
vessel strengthened with large beams. 

Galley is a low built vessel, going with oars and sails, 
chiefiy used by the states bordering on the Mediterranean. 
Galleys have usually 25 or 30 benches of oars on each side, 
and four or five galley-slaves to each bench. The galley 
carries a large gun, two bastard pieces, and two smaQ lueces. 
It is usually from 20 to 22 fathoms long, three broad, and 
one deep, and has two masts\ 


HUSBANDRY. 

Husbandry, or, as it is often called, agriculture, is indispu- 
tably^ the most ancient of all the arts. Its history is coeval 
with*the history of man ; for no sooner was the great work 
of creation finished, than Adam was placed i» the garden 
of Eden, to dress it and to keep it.” Gen. ii^'lfi. We rrad 
also that “ Cain,” the eldest son of Adam> “ was a tiller of 
the ground.” Gen. iv. 2. This art was also carried to a great 
atetft in the jwitediluvian world. After the dispersion of 
mankind, A. 0«|^47, agriculture, in common with theether 
arts then kuol^' ^ms to have been attended to ch^y in 
the east, and iMlIocially by the Chaldeans, who (iltisatod 
their lands wi^^reat assiduity and skill ; and their laboon 

3o* 
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were geoereUy rewarded with abuodant The Egyp* 

tfanS) wheseeouaWy is annimliy fertHized by the oreilliowing 
ef the Nile, were fond of i^iculture ; they raised every yeai 
great qeat^ies of wheat, bartey, and other grain necessary 
fodd. The Istaelites, shortly after their settlement in 
Mestine, A. €. 14&0, begfua^ cultivate the soil; and they 
were surpassed in this respect by their descendants, who 
cousidoed the employment as highly honourable. Tho 
Chreeks, ortginaliy a barbarous people, subsisting on roots, 
acorns, and wild berries, received a knowledge of the use- 
ful arts from their neighbours the Phcnicians and the Egyp- 
tians, anaoc§ the rest that of amculture. The Romans also 
eoteenaed agriculture as an art highly honourable, and neces- 
sary to the public welfare. It is probable that the art was 
brought to Britain by some of the colonies which emigrated 
from Gaul about 150 years before Christ, and settled in the 
simthern parts of thi^ island, where they continued to pur- 
sue their usual employment of husbandry ; but it made but 
Mttle process till towards the sixteenth century. At this 
period, and even earlier, several good agriculturists flourished 
in England ; among these may be mentioned Gabriel Plattcs, 
who^ from the time of Elizabeth to that of Cromwell, con- 
tbiued to render essential services to the art, both practically 
and by his writings. In 1733, Jethro Tull invented the drill- 
plough, the use of which he explained in a work, entitled, An 
&8ay on Horse-hoeing Husbandry. He is justly celebrated 
as the first Englishman, perhaps the first writer oiihcr an- 
cient or modern, who attempts, with any tolerable degree 
of success, to reduce agriculture to certain and uniform prin- 
ciples. In the early part of the last century u spirit of im-, 

E rovement in husbandry began visibly to manifest itself, whiibfa 
as continued rapidly to increase to the present day. Vari- 
ous complicated machines have been invented, which have a 
tmidency to dtininish labour, and to bring the several opera- 
tioos of sowing,, reaping, baymaking, &c. to a degree of per- 
fectimi hitberto unknown. Above all, the iinprovetnents in 
Chemistry, increased use in the preparation of manure^ 
miiy-l^ corapWud as leaving little to be yet learned in this 
iutercsfiug d^^itment of the wis. 

PLOUGHING, SOWING, &c. 

knowp, is usually fallow hmd. 


Tbufi^lowing guy Comjjiibce at any t*m# 
dte of Api^ aq dih e May, and* ^ 

die gfiaund is ki 


e iH^nrof May, and“'^ 
e best state, so as readUy^ 


b fallow hmd. 
Hen the mid> 
pub be when 
f&H to pieces 
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when acted npmi by the ploingb. When ploughed too wot • 
it rises as we' sh^ ^pte-fur^ as when pasture Lwd is plough 
ed ; but if too dry, it rises b lai^e lumps, wbicb sjahMqoent 
jjloughiTigs will seldom reduce, and requires double iow» to 
plough it. The first course of, Jallow must, it is true, yield 
to the barley sowing j but as t^ seldom extends beyond the 
first week in May, the fallc^ sml easily be attained by the 
middle of the month, unless^ the season prove very unfavour- 
hl)le. The high ridges, in which clay soil is necessarily la^, 
should be cleaved by the first ploughing, beginning at the 
furrow, and ending at the crown, letting the plough descend 
as deep as the soil will admit : this operation shpuhl be im> 
mediately followed by water furrowing, and, if well performed, 
it will bring up the annual weeds in abundance. The great 
brake may be employed about the first week in June ; this, 
besides reducing and pulverizing the soil, will encourage a 
second cfbp of annual weeds, and brine up to the surface the 
roots of such as have been moved lly the plough. About 
the middle of July, when the weeds have had sufficient time 
to spring, a cross-ploughing must take place, and the ground 
must he again water-furrowed. About the second week in 
August give the ground another braking, which will destroy 
the annuals that have sprung since the last ploughing. Thua 
having received two harrowings, and two brakings, the 
ground is prepared for manure, which ought to be laid on 
about the beginning of September, and incorporated with 
the soil by a repeated harrowing, and a gathering furrow. 
As soon as possible after this is done, the seed should be 
sown. In ploughing on clqy, it is of great importance to 
prevent poachit*g, whence the hinting furrows ought to be 
done with two horses in a line ; and whei^four ploughs are 
worked in the same field, one of them should be employed 
in finisl)ing the hinting furrows. The only chance to obtain 
a crop of w'bcat on a sandy soil is to sow it after red clover, 
the roots of which bind and consolidate the soil, Rye will 
succeed better than wheat on a sandy soil, and like whi^ is 
generally sown after a summer fallow. In all the above cases,* 
Ihe wheal should be sown as early as possible io ^tober i*|f 
•own much earlier, it comes too forward, ahd is damaged by, 
-^e spring frosts ; and if much later, it has not time to root, 
tod the frost throws it out of the ground. 

One of the ip^atest improvements in husbandly, has 
Udeen place the last century, is thoaettiogor 

wheat. It generally observed, that altboij^h the 

•et crops thin during the autunm imd ^ter. 
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’ the plants side-shoot and spread prodigibm]^4ia the spring. 
Hie ears are indisputably laiger^ without aby dwarrah or 
sn^I com; the grain is of a larger bulk, and specifically 
h^wia' per boshdi than. when sown. This method succeeds 
best afb^ clover stubble, or en lands where trefoil and grass 
seed were sown the spring before the next preceding. The 
greater part of the u^eat in this tOuntry is sown ujvan fal- 
lowed land. After a crop of turnips fed on the land, or clcs 
vercut for hay or soiling, it is usually sown with one plough- 
ing onty ; but upon heavier lands, or after grass of two or 
more years, twb or three plaughings, or a rag fallow, will be 
necessary iTbe most general method of sowing wheat is the 
broad-cast ; drilling is however extensively practised in some 
places, especially when sown in spring, on lands much in- 
fested with the seeds of annual weeds. A third, method of 
sowing, in which the drill machine is dispensed with, although 
some of its purposes are answered, is that usually called rib- 
bing, which is merely sowing in the usual broad-cast manner, 
and the seed falling mostly in the intervals between the ribs, 
occasions the crop to grow in straight parallel rows ; the ribs 
being afterwards levelled by cross harrowing. As far as it 
regards the free admission of sun and air, this method has all 
the advantages of drilling ; but it is less proper where the 
use of the hoe is required. Poor land always requires 
seed than rich, and any land requires more for the winter or 
spring sowing than for the autumn. Winter wheat sown in 
spring requires a liberal allowance of seed ; but it is not pos- 
sible in any case to say with exactness how much will be 
necessary ; the quantity varies from two to four bushels per 
acre. From the nature of a broad-cast croP it is plain mat 
the after culture must for the most part be confin^ to fiair- 
rowing, rolling, and hand hoeing. One or two courses :of 
harrowing will penetrate the crust formed on tenacious soils, 
and, like hand hoeing, bring the fresh mould up round the 
stems of rim young plants. On dry porous soils rolling in 
spring jshb^ never be omitted, and on rough soils the foller 
Is more benipficial in pulverizing the stiff heavy clods than 
thfe hafro4>C^^ese operations are necessary to a certain 
exteni|,ifi ’dt%8e8 ; but they are more particularly so where 
grass seeds ardsown on spring or winter-sown wh^t. liand 
hoeing, by which thistles and other tall weeds are ctft down, 
and amiiial weeds destroyed, should by nd^Epeans bc^ni^- 
lected, and to fadlitate this desirable olriel^ti^ methods of 
drilling aha ribbing are to be recom 
Ry^s sometiiiies sown round thd edges ^li|ld cmti crops 
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which are aitnat^ jiear the faroa house, as a protection from 
poultry, which do not eat lye, and rarely pass through it 
This grain will grow on soils which will scarcely bear any 
other. Besides the winter and spring kinds, it is further 
distinguished into black and white; the winter rye is the best, 
and it is frequently cultivated a»^ ^^n crop, to be eaten in 
spring, ^when the turnips are over. The grain is sometimes 
prepared and made into bread, either by itself, or mixed 
with wheat flour : the straw is of no value for fodder, as the 
cattle do not eat it ; but for thatching it is preferred to any 
other. • , 

A rather light, mellow, and finely pulverized soil, is the 
most proper for ba|^, whibli is by no means a hardy plant. 
In some paits of JyiKMltf it is cultivated largely as a rotation 
crop ; it is mtflf^o^ifnonly sown after turnips, sometimes 
after beans or p«ase, and when the weather has been unfit' 
vourable at the proper season, it has ^metimes been sown 
even after a bare fallow. To whatever crop barley succeeds, 
the soil should be reduced to a considerable degree of fine' 
ness : and for this purpose, not only the plough, but the har- 
row and roller will be necessary. Barley is known to be 
less valuable, in proportion to the inequality in ripening ; 
and that barley which comes up speedily in a dusky soil must 
gain a great advantage over seed weeds. Therefore, first 
aikc out about one-third of the contents of the sacks of seed 
uarley or bear, to allow for the swelling of the grain. Lay 
xhe sacks with the grain to steep in clean water ; let it be 
covered with it for at least 24 hours. When the ground is 
tolerably dry, and no likelihood of rain for 10 days, it is bet- 
ter to lie 36 bouft. Sow the grain wet from steeping, with^ 
out tiny addition of powdered quicklime whkh, though often 
lecbmmeuded in print, can only poison the seed,; >ack up 
part of its useful moisture, and burn the hands of thoaower. 
The seed will scatter well, as clean water has no tenacity ; 
only the sower most put i na^ foorth or a third more seed, in 
bulk than usual of dry grail&3||be grain is swelled in that 
portion ; harrow it in as qiKly as possible after it is sown ; ' 
and though not necessary, give it the benefit of fmh furrow, 
if convemmt*.^«i^{Ciu may expect it up in a Jbirtnight at 
fardieit. ^ 

Very fittle preparation is necessary for oats, which witt 
grow on dmost every soil. Oats may follow any crop, 
they usually clover, where a course of altei^^ 

white and is strictly observed, and. are mciiy 

the first crop jojfft: on laud that has been several yesaas in 
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gfMs. The culture of oats is extremely f odier plaats 
mostly require good and well wrought ground, but this kind 
will grow on the worst soil, and succeed best when the 
ground is not too fiody pulrerized. To prepare clay soils 
fen* oats, winter plou^ng is necessary. The clay should 
not be ploughed wet, because the water udll bind and harden 
it; but it is less hurtful to plough wet clay before^ winter 
than after *, because, in the former case, the bad efl^ts are 
often corrected by succeeding frosts. The seed is sown 
broad’CBst on new-ploughed land as early in the month of 
March as possible, or as sqpn as the ground is tolerably dry. 
Some allow March uid April for the sowing ; but others 
confine it to the former month, adding, that if it continues 
wet all the month of March, it is too late to venture the seed 
after. It is much better to summer fallow, and to sow wheat 
in the autumn. But the preferable method, especially in*^ 
day soils, is to turn over the field after harvest and to lay it 
open to the infiuenw of frost and air, which lessen the 
tenacity of clay, and reduce it to a free mould. The surface 
soil by this means is finely mellowed for reception of the 
seed : and it would be a pity to bury it by a second plough- 
ing before sowing. In genem the bulk of clay soils are rich ; 
and skilful ploughing without dung, will probably give a better 
crop than unskilful ploughing with dung. The management of 
a loamy soil differs but little from the above, except that it 
should be ploughed crown and furrow, alternately. Where 
both clay and loam occur ou the same farm, the former 
should, after harvest, be ploughed first ; and, if both cannot 
be effected that season, very little injmy will be incurred by 
letting the loam be delayed till the ensoing^pring. 

There are two kinds of pease ; the white, which is piidci- 
pally cultivated in gardens ; and the grey, which bekngs 
more particularly to the farm. The grey kind is divided 
into two species, namely, hot seed, and cold seed; the 
former .rip^ quick, and the latter more slowly. Land 
inteodiitt for cold seed shoutl' be ploughed in October or 
November; and in February, as soon as the ground is diy, 
the seed to be sown on the winter furrow. A field 
intended seed ought to be ploughed in March or 

April, immiE»Mtely before sowing; but if infested wHh 
weeds, it ougte to be also ploughed in October and Novem- 
ber. Petde laid a foot below the «irfaoewill vegetate; but 
the most approved depth is six ino^ in ^tit md four 
ihebes in eii^ sdl ; to which reason -thi^ipylrt to be sown 
uader toiow whoa toe ploughing is epnug. Of 
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ftU grain, beans «^^epted, they are the least in danger of 
being buried : tbi^ differ from beans, in loving a dry soil, 
and a dry season. 

The most suitable soil for beans is a mc^t deep clay, opr 
strong loam ; (^ey may indeed be nused on any heavy land, 
but turnip soils are by no means pa^oper for this plant. Beans 
are sown three ways, namely, by the old broad-cast method, 
dibblingt and drilling. Repenting the broad-cast method, 
it*is to be observed, that as this grain is eu’ly sown, tbe 
ground intended for it should be {doughed before winter, to 
give access to the frost and air ; beneficial in all soils, and 
necessary in a clay soil. As soon as the ground is dry, sow 
without delay ; but if rain happen in the interim, it will be 
necessary to defer the sowing until the return of dry wea- 
ther. Coarse clay, ploughed before winter, seldom fails to 
cake. Upon that account a second ploughing is necessaiy 
before sowing : which ought to be performed with an ebb 
furrow, in order to keep the frost mould as near the surface 
as possible. To cover the seed with the plough is, with 
regard to this as well as other grain, expressed by the 
phrase to sow under furrow. The clods raised in this 
ploughing are a sort of shelter to the young plants in the 
chilly spring months. The foregoing method will answer 
for l^m ; but as for a sandy or gravelly soi4 it is altogether 
improper for beans. 

As beaus thrive best in a moist soil, and have no end cd 
growing in a moist season, they cover the ground totally 
when sown broad-cast, keep in the dew, and exchrde the sun 
and air. Tbe plaBt»>^plew.^ » great height, but caiT^ little 
seed. Whether drMing or (Hobling be adopted, tbe rows ought, 
alw^s to be sufficiently wide apart, to ^mik the horse-hoe, 
or about 27 inches : but wherotiriilp* faaad-boe only is proposed 
to be used, 18 inches, or sometimes only nine, are tboo^^t 
sufficient. Tbe laud should be ploughed with a deep kamm 
after harvest, or in the winter ; and as two spring plot^^iiBigt 
are highly advantageous, the winter furrow may be gnreQ iii 
the direction of the former ridges, which will occasion ^ 
land to be sooner dry in spring than it would after a orosar 
ploughing. As early in spring as the ground sufficieatty 
(ky, let the second ploughing be given acrosk the ridges.*> 
the third ftirrow either forms tbe drills, or receives tbe seed 
When beans swx»ed wheat, dong is frequently laid on thi 
land j ky sMpejit . is spread on the stubble before the wialm 
tghinigk iBrjr it in drills immediate^ before tlv 

18 seems to be tiie nelbod host modi 
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feoerallv adopted. The time of sowit^ vt^M^een the mid- 
1 |b 0^ JaoDA^ and the end of Mareh | asd the quantity of 
shed diflfers, according to sitaation and circumstances ; in 
the aondieni parts &is island, two, or two and a half bnsh> 
els par .acre will be sufficient, even when the rows are close ; 
but in the north, aeldom leas tiian four bushels arc required 
when the rows are T7 inches distant ; and in all ,casc.s an 
additioiial bushd per acre will be necessary for broad-cRstin^. 
It is TOtid to mix with the beans a small quantity of pease, 
and, we are informed, that both the quantity of straw, and 
its value as Todder, are improved by the mixture ; besides 
the p» straw is convenient for making bands, to biiid the 
bean sheaves in harvest. 


REAPING. 

Both wheat and barley are reaped by the sickle, book, or 
reaping machine. 'I'he slow and tedious operation of reap- 
ing with the sickle or hook seems to have univefsally pre- 
vailed in this country, untill within these few years; but 
latterly, the custom of reaping wheat before it is full ripe 
has in many places occasioned the sickle to be laid aside, 
and the hook to be solely employed, not in the usual way of 
reaping, but in fagging or chopping the corn down, which is 
a much more expeditious process than reaping; the cut is 
likewise made closer to the ground, and there is no danger 
of the corn being shaken out of the ear by the stroke, as was 
formerly the case when the wheat stood till it was dead ripe. 
Reaping machines have also been invented, by which a great 
.saving of labour is effected. "When cut, tile wheat is bound 
up in sheaves these are now made much less than tibey 
were formerly, when two lengths of straw were fcaotted 
tt^ether for the band; they are now usually made small 
enough be bound by one length. Twelve^ sheaves, and 
sometlu^ fourteen, constitute a shock; these, when suffici- 
ently^^l^fod by the air and sun, are carried into the barn or 
itack-yard, where they are deposited for threshing. The 
removal tlaa <x>m from the field was formeily attended 
with comtid^ble loss; for the corn being dead ripe before 
k. was cut, many of the grains were shook out of llw ekrs 
«nd lost; but by the present practice of getting the com in 
before it is thoroughly dry, this inconvenience is ia a great 
measure remedied. As corn isa^i^osed to^ keep better in 
stacks than in the bam, they are aauidly pmfoiTed to housing 
it, ei^edally m the most noted coraocwiiiiiili but in order 
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' m ' HiiiMiiSilr. 

iW prtiwiiit llli^^ or t^rmin, tlie »t«da miutbt 

tiiuit on a tfMfttber, supported 

of stose (Mr brick, l^ey ritosdd be neatiy matched ; L 
the borvest |MNrt€ vtHf ft WiHUeiieoessary, in ordor^ierpriBiient 
heating, to nidie iixie‘INrto(>re or bosses liwwgti^lhe 

stodk) (>ftheaetlielMgeii«|||tlfi^ perpea^cnlisrly^roQgh 
thetB^ddle, aodliie smdfei d iis^ithotild cotnttiuatcate with it 
.10 « iateral direction. Osttire most commonly mown; 4 hey 
ore thrashed either by the ftcil or machine, and, in idtne 
parts of Yorkshire, this operatihi) is {N^onn^ on the bare 
ground, in the open air. The ttreir is froAj^ti^gireo to 
worses and cattle as a sabsfitate for bay, and misSSm valaa- 
ble on a farm than that of any other crop. Beans are some- 
times mown, and sometimes pulled up by the roots; bat the 
best method of getting them is by the reaping machine, and 
they are jto be cut as near the ground as possible, for the 
sake of the straw, which is valuable for fodder. When suffi- 
ciently dry they are bound in sheaves, and set up in shocks 
like wheat; but before this takes place, they maybe removed 
off the ground to diy, if it should be immediately wanted for 
a crop of wheat, which is frequently the case. Beans are 
set up in circular or oblong stacks, with one or more funnels, 
to prevent mildew and heating. They are afterwards thresh- 
ed and winnowed like other grain, by machines adapted to 
the purpose. 

HAYMAKING. 

In this operation the most important consideration is the 
fieriod at which the grass should be cut, and tAe weather 
•mqit suitable fdr it. Many farmers in the north allow th^it 
only to attiun its ultimate growth^ hut even to make 
progress towards decay, before it is cut : to obtalh a 
bn^ttiy'erop being their chief object, every other consideratioh 
is (Asregarded. Instead of cutting the crop duriog'dl^^wea- 
ther; and when it is free from every other but its p«?b|«rtnral 
moifture, it is very often cut in a wet state, bfr’^hat 
account must remain in the swath a considerable thne^b^bre 
it is fit for being put into cocks ; during wSicL ;it requires 
to be'firequeafiy turned and exposed to the atmos- 

phtifoi^ for the purpose of drying it: in thaflpw*' cqnaider- 
abifeiv^portiiHi of its natural juices is dissi{iii^<j Indj^hy 
theiime putting into the slkekrit has 

lost its foAKviaai^ ai Bt part of its most vltiuable 
ties.^ by experience, font the 

|wrfe^o--#iitP^lrhftge is met with, 
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uito, Aowe^t or as aooo |b ^wen. 

At that period, U i(> to Ao shape eX|W9lwo> ^toer 
WMpg a muUHode of flowc^ or fotQiipg s^ptu, aud OQotaioH 
all.iSe usohtl qaalid^ 4 i^ wb^ch its Mtnre is j^qpable, , After 
thidi mPfl^ it daily ds^nisbes io vaio^, becomes tou^b, sap* 
less, aiMQiipal^bla, and is o<A chewed without eousidei^ablc 
dijBIcoUy. It if therefore codteodadf that ,gfrass of ail ItiDds 
sho^ certainly be cut at the period mentioned, dnd, if 
poajme^ during dry weather. 

iW following is the method adopted by the Middlesex 
farmers, ijtiica^pfipplyiug th<^ metropolis, are supposed to be 
good ju4|^ 

All the grass mown before nine o'clock in 
the morning, is tedded (or spread) and great care taken to 
snake it out of every lump, and to i>trcw it evenly o^er all 
tbe ground. Soon afterwards it is turned, with the same 
degree of care and attention; aud if, from the number of 
bands, they are able to'turu the whole again, the} do so, or 
at leest as much of it as they can, till twelve or one o'clock, 
at which time they dine. The first thi^ to bi‘ done after 
dinner, is to rake it into what are called single wiiidiowH; aud 
toe last operation of this day is to put it into grass-cocks. 

Sectutd day. The business of this day commences with 
tedding all the grass that was mown the first day after nine 
o'clock, and all that u'as mown this day before nine o'clock. 
Next, the grass-cocks arc to be uell shaken out into staddics 
(or separate plats) of five or six yards diameter. If the crop 
should be so thin and light os to leave the spate', between 
these staddies rather large, such, spaces must be immediately 
ra^ clean, and the rakiiigs.mixed with ibw other ha^ m 
OMler to its all dryjog of an uniform colour. The next | 
ness is to turn tbe staddla), and after that to turn thn*|, 
ttmt was tedded in the Arst part of the morniiw, ofl(| 

tifio% ktlfaieinaooer described for tbe first day. This sti, 

att be wore twelve or one o’clock, so that the whole 
while the work-pwple are at dinner. After 
dioneri djitet thing to be dune is, to rake the staddics into 
doable wwAmwai single wind- 
rows; tbenwljl^^ put iiitobastara ccadis; 

aack lastly.' P i single are pnt jiiui grass-fodu. 

This yrotk of UuM^iMMid day. 

The grass mowo^ 
sdcoB d daj^imd also that mov 

first tedded jn the aidpM 

ea^.ace to bt spread Into stadol •!» tha 
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baifard^cocl^llMu, Saddles nf Hiew leatier 

stftddteflj spreadi mt turni^l^ tbeit 

ii^b #ere. io iU|d next the grau i» 

<Hic6<tt’ twice ^ o'dock, wbes fteplone 

go to ^itn^ la the we^ has prortkl wsthr 

si^ the hM which i^faif^pight in iMStti^^foe^ w|U 
thtskfte^oop Wln.aprh^l^eto be carr^} J>at if tte 
\veatncr should^ oh the contraW, have been cool a^ clohd^, 
no part of it will probably be fit to carry. In that case, |tei 
first thing set about after diun^,^ is to rake tlml hdiicli whs 
in grass-cocks last night ifiCo' double WiBd«W fi|^||li eP tt^ 
grass which was this morning spread from thC' swUts^ iotb 
single windrows. After this the hay, which was 'dhst nl^l^ 
in bastard-cocks, is made up into fall-sized cocks, and care 
taken to rake the hay up clean, and also to put the ralch^ 
upon the top of each cock. Next, the double windrows are, 
pot into bastard cocks, and the single windrows into grassy 
cocks, as on the preceding days. * 

FbMk day. On this day the great cocks just mentioned, 
arc itfSally carried before dinner. The other operatioiM of' 
the day are such, and in the same order, as licfbrc described, 
and are continued didiy until the hay-barvest is completed.^ 
To prevent the fatal effects from the firing of hay, great 
care should be taken that it be thoroughly made ; and that 
every lump of grass be intimately broken and divided, and 
have an equal participation of the sun and air. This opera- 
tion should not be hurried, either with a view to lessen the 


ej^Dse in luakiug, or from an apprehension that ra n may 
Cci|[^lMiftire the business can b^ finished; or from apri '^ump^ 
tthdwtt the ha^ill weigh h^vier in the tufts, if llie whole 
got together before it be fully jpode. In a w0t 
w seems the more eligible me^iQd to divide it into 
sifiiAwrcels, as twenty loath in a Mack, there be>i« len 
of firing these small stacks, than when the bfiy'|||hld 
into those of wrger dimensions. 


hooj^^ 
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Smoa is to be expected now, an^ it ip 

roots and thdr MAxdi Jig 
jra' l i ii TO ^ i hiy on pease^MUnr-wi^ 
>i»B£i*liM Hi^here toe 8lKMit.xippea«|fe-'j|tot 
iSpFS^ upon then. OoiiwtbMMCp 
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boxtt of soling howerst tuuS take ofl^ the n^cti the 

‘M^er fe mild. ' ’ 

tb/b kitchen garden throw uo some near dang hi a heap 
ha iteBt, that H may be reteSy to make hot beds h^ for 
ea% ^ambers and melons in this part of the groond, and 
Ibr nilshtg seeds of annuals in the flower gudcn. Dig up 
the grou^ whidi is to be sown with the ^j^tig crops, that 
it may lay and mellow. < 

'Fruit trees, whether in orchards or espaliers, or agahist 
wads, (femahd the same general management. Cot oat 
dead wood iftd irregular Jbmnches, clean the stamps and 
boi^hs flrdth moss with a hollow iron ; and repair espaliers, 
fast^iog the stakes and poles with naiis and wire, and tying 
tba shoots down with twigs of osier. 

f<d)rmarif. Make hot-bed-s for annual flowers with the 
dung itud up for that purpose, and sow them upon a good 
thickness of mould, laid regularly over the dung. 

Dig and level b^s for sowing radishes and onipns, car- 
rots and parsnips ; and Dutch lettuce, leeks, and sjdsnage, 
should also be sown now: also beets, celcrv, sorrel, and 
marigolds, with any other of the hardy kinds. Make Up 
the hot-b^s for early cucumbers, and sow cauliflower seeds, 
and some others. Plant beans and sow pease ; the best way 
in these useful things is to sow a new crop every fortnight, 
and if one succeeds and another fails, as will often be the 
case, there may still be a constant supply, at the due season, 
fiH* the table. 

Most kinds of trees may now be pruned, though it is better 
to do it to the generality in nutnmn : whatever has been 
omitted at that season in this article mu'^T be done omv; 
tlie hardest kinds, being pruned first, and such as are nmre 
tender at the latter cod of the month, when there will be little 
danger of their sufferiiw from the frost in the wounded part. 

March, Watch the feds of tender flowers, and throw mats 
over ibem,' supported by hoops, in hard weather. 

Soiv in the beds of the kitchen garden some carrots, and 
also the iaige pease, rouncevals, ana grey. In better ground 
sow cabl>a gg|!gu d jBavoys, also (;arrot.s and parsnips for a se- 
cond croiva^^tiurds the end of the month put in a large 
^rcel ca feaul and pease. Sow Cos and irn^icrial lettocc, 
^ transplant the finer kipds. Sow parslw, imd (^jiFt mint. 
" The giafts which vrijre cat off <S||^,'ilttid ground 

to be ready for lise, arc now mtq service ; 

those of the eariirat kinds arc 
last of ai: ' " ■ 
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cleau all parte'tteatly. Tdrftlioold now be ttd, and 
of the borders pnik order. SowP^ncbhonqriiieki^iM^ 
flowers, end other hardy ^ts» upon the udonl gi^id } 
aod the tender lands on bot-b^. Transplant those adw^ 
last month Into the second bobbed, and sow camatioiis and 
pinks on the natural grmind or open borders. 

Plan! a large crop of French beans ; and choose for them 
a dry warm border. Plant enttinga of sage and other aro- 
matic plants. Sow marrowfat pease, and plant some beans 
for a late crop. Sow thyme, sweet nugon^)|, and savory. 
Pick out celery and plants of ev&ry kind when 6h Prepare 
dung fur making ridges to receive the cucumber and melon 
plants, designed for belt or hand glasses. Sow yoimg 
saladuig once in ten days ; and sow some Cos and Slesia 
lettuces. 


Look fo the fruit trees against the walls and espaliers. 
Take off all forcright shoots, and twdn such as rise kindly. 
Thin apricots upon tlic trees, for there are usually many 
more than can ripen ; and the sooner this is done, the better 
the otliers succeed. Water new planted trees. Dig op the 
earth in the borders near fruit trees. Never plant any large 
kind of flowers or kitchen things upon them ; and it is better 
if Dulhing be sown or planted on these borders, as they all 
starve the fruit. 


Mat/. Pot the tender annuals, as balsams, amaranths, and 
the like, and set them in a hot-bed frame till summer is mure 
advanced for planting them in the ojieo ground. 

Watet* once in two days the pease, b^ns, and othur large 
growing plant?^ Destroy the weeds in ail parts <rf the 
ground, and dig up the earth between the rows and abenit 
the stems of all larger kinds: and eartlT up the potatoes, 
pease, beans, cabbage, celery, &c. 

If any fresh shoots have sprouted upon the fhiit trees in 
espaliers, or against walls, nip them uff, and train the proper 
ouea to the wdls or poles, at due distances, and in a regular 


manner. 

,/tou. Choose the evening of a mild showery day, anS 
plant out into the open ^und the tender aanaals hitherto 
kept in pots in the hot-bed frame ; they must be carefiilfo 
loosenoa from the sides of the pot, and shaken out with w 
the mould abouUbem : #>rge hole must be opened for e^eb f 
they must bo placed upn^t in it, and, when settled in.tbA 
ground to n geude roust be tied up to sticks, 

Traoi^int the Oiuliflower plants sown in Februaiy. wvc 
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them bed tod freqoent waterii^ oot thyme 

•p 4 Mvotify t^aoU sotea before aifd in the eame 

niMPer shade and water them. Plant also coctimbers and 
m^is, capateutna, leeks, and celery. 

Repeat the takit^ off foreright shoots upon twtll and 
espalier trees;, which we directed last month. Train proper 
branches to their situations, where they are- Wtmted. , 

Julg. Ghther the seeds of flowers you design to moparotc,. 
uid lay tiiem upon a shelf in an airy ipom in the pods. When 
they are well hardened, tie them up in paper bags, and do 
not take'theiM'Aat of the po^ till they arc to be sown. Sow 
lupins, lar^phrs, and the like, on dry warm borders, to 
stand the winter, and flower early next year. 

Sow a crop of French beans to come in late, when they 
will be very acceptable ; as also brocoii and endive. Clear 
all the ground from we^s. Dig between the rows of beans 
and pease ; hob the ground also about the artichokes among 
the cabbage kind. 

Inoculate peaches and nectarines. Takeoff nil forerigbt 
shoots in the espalier and wall-fruit trees. Hang phials of 
honey and water upon the frnit trees, and look carefully for 
snails. Keep the borders where the fruit trees stand clear 
from weeds, and stir the earth about them. This will 
greatly assist the fruit in ripening. 

j4ugmt. Dig up a mellow border, and draw lines of five 
inches distance len^hwise and across ; in the centre of these 
squares plant the seedling polyanthuses, one in each square. 
In the .-same manner plant out the seedling auriculas. Shade 
tliem till they have taken root, and water them once ki 
twenty-four hours. 

Sow some spinnage upon a rich border, and on sti^ 
another sow onions.' Those two crops will live through ^ 
winter unless very severe, and be valuable in the spring. 
ITie second week in August sow cabbage seed of the eany 
kio^; aiMl a week after that sow some canliflower sccti. 
I%i8 kdtl id^d the plants that are to be nursed up under 
bed glasses in the winter. 

Watch the froit on your wall trees, and keep off devoorers, 
of whkHh thd^s'Vre numberless kinds now swarming about 
thmn. Keep ^ the birds, plrk np snails, and bang bottles 
of sweet water for flies ana wasps. Propag^ trg^ and 
slunbs, by la^g young shoots in fine vich and keep 
the ground dean about them. 

September. A new idnd cX ok month ; 

which is, prepMring for f^tieat seaaod. Tw'op IlfeTOnuaU 



thut liave don* (tawwhi*, •«• €•» ito w *"*^^9!*^ * 
nre their ortaf w^wf pWfflMi™ -iP 

nursery bult^ aud plent tbeni with cere et regiHtr dllAittQMU 
Slip ptdyanthuee*, aod plaof ihetP in rich thedy bordm. Sow 
the :aee(U oC flowcrs-de-lueet and crown- imperiai, m tbff of 
auriculas and polyanthoaes* •ccordini' to the method we 
delivered before. . • 

Sow*lettocc8 of various kinds, Silesia, Cos, and Dutch; 
4ud when they come up shelter them carefully. Plant some 
i>eans, and sow soine (>ease, on warm and well-sheltered 
tK>rders, to stand out the winter; also Brt||K|s sprouts, 
choumiiaii, and celery; and iettntes on dry wM^.|pioond. 

The fruit, must now be path<yed with care every day, and 
the best time is an hour after sunrise. Then it should be 
laid in a cot)! place till used. Such as is gathered in the 
middle of the day is always flabby. Transplant gooseberries 
and curriCnts, and plant strawberries and raspberries ; tliey 
will be routed before winter, and fl#)nrish the succeeding 
season. * 

October. Let all bulbous roots for spring flowering be put 
into the ground. Narcissus, maragon, tulips, and such ranun- 
culuses and anemouics as were not planted sooner. Trans- 
plant columbines, monkshood, and all kind of fibrous 
rooted perennials. Place tlie auriculas and carnations that 
are in pots ondet hIicIut. f’ropagate, by layers of the 
young wood, roses, jessamines, Iwy, laurel, and i'aurestinus; 
by cuttings or slips, goosebemes, currants, honeysuckles, 
l»rberry, box, &c. 

Plant out the cauliflower plants where they art to lie 
shditcred ; and iUvill he pmi|'>er to plant two for each glass, 
where that inctliud is used, for fear of one failing. 8 <mv 
aootiter crop of ficase, and plant more beans ; chtxise for 
those a de spot, and well sheltered from the cold wind of 
winter, i'ransplant the lettuces .sown last month, where 
they can be defended by a reed hedge or under walls. 
Transplant cabbage plants and t'olewtirts, where they are to 
remain. 


Prune the peach and nectarine trees, and the vines. This 
is a very useful practice, for it strengthens the buds Tor 
spring. Cut grapes fur presen ing, wiUi a joint of the vine 
to eactkt bunch. Gather fruits for winter keeping as they 
ripen. 'Traasi^tnt all garden trees for flowering; prone 
currant Imsii^ and preserve the stones of the fruit ^ 
sowing. . •••, V-. >' 

iVouesiMnr, Tl^w together a good heap of pastoee groond. 
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with the torf atuong it, to rot for mould od the borders. 
Transplant honeysuckles and spireas, with other hardy flow* 
eciDg shrubs. 

Weed the crops of spiouage, aiul such other kinds as were 
sown late, for the wild growth will else smother and staire 
the crop. Dig up a border uuder a warm wall, and sow some 
carrots for spring : sow radishes in such another place, and 
see the ground be well and deep dng for both. Turn the 
mould that was trenched and laid up for fallowing : this del- 
troys weeds, and prepares the soil to be enriched by the air. 

Stake up all the trees planted for standards, or the winds 
will rock them at the bottom, and the frost will be let in and 
destroy them. Throw a good quantity of pease .straw about 
them, and lay on it a good number of brickbats or (tebbles, 
to keep it fast ; this will mellow the ground, and keep out 
the frost. Continue to prune wall-fruit trees, and prune at 
this time also the apple and pear kind. Pull off the late fruit 
of figs, as it would def^troy and rot the branches. 

December. Though the garden is no k)iiger a decorated 
scene, yet it aflbrds many thiiJgs of promise which demand 
attention ; and which the indu.strious gardener will sedu- 
lously forward for the coming year. In order to this, guard 
against frost by every {)Ossiblu means. All vacant grouud 
clear, dung, rough dig, or trench. Prepare and manage the 
materials fur hotbeds ; and incorporate the composts well by 
turning them over. Draw the mats and cloths over Uie 
ranunculus and anemony lusJs in severe weather, whether 
frost or cold rain ; but give them air in the middle of every 
tolerable day, and as soon as possible uncover tiiein ail day ; 
but draw on the mats against night. ^ 

Plant cabbages and savovs for seed. Sow another crop 
of pease, and pheit another parcel of beans, to take tbeir 
chance for succeedkig the others. 

Prepare for plautiug trees where they will be wanted in 
spring, by digging the grouud deep, and turning it well now 
in tlm pmccH where they are to stand. Scatter ovet; the 
borders, where the fruit tree's are planted, some fresh mould, 
and some old dung, and in a mild day dig it with a strong 
three-proDgod fork. Look over the orchard trees, and cu^ 
away superaboiu und dead wood. Let the branches stand 
clear of one another, that the air may get between, and the 
fruit will be better flavoured. Tbia is tbe^ management o 
old trees } and new planted ones are to*^e preserved by 
covering the ground at tbeir rooti* wet ftma 

the orduurd, as well at from the garden and mmm, &c. 
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Tm iifttural-^ory ci tbe boe i* both odotu k- 
teresting : ufSepcndenthr of the display U affords of 
wMdoib an<f goodness of die git»t Author of our being, hi 
'common with the rest of bis wo^, this Kttle insect reads 
to roan some important lessons of industi^ and economy. 

There arc several species of the bee, but the most re- 
markable is that of the milliftca; or domestic' hbo^ bee, of 
the formation, instinct, and management of whkh we 
briefly tredf. 

This spebies te furnished widi downy hairs; has a dasky> 
coloureil bmst, and brownish belly ; the tibis of the htod 
legs are 'ciliated, and transversely streaked on the inoiH#, 
E^-h foot terminates in two hooks, with their points omio- 
site to each other ; in the middle of these hooKs there Is a 
little thin appendix, which, when unfolded, enables the in- 
sects to fasten themselves to glass or the most pt^bed 
bodies. This part they likewise employ for transmitting 
the small particles of crude wax which they find upon 
flowers to the cavity in their thigh. The i)oeen and drone^ 
who never collect wax in this manner, have no such cavity 
This species is also furnisbed with a proboscis, oi tronk^ 
which serves to extract the honey from flowers ; aud has 
bcsidi-s, a real mouth, situate in the fore part of tl<e bead^ 
with wiiich it is able to feed on the farina of flowers, from 
which ufterwiir'lip is mode Wax. The belly is divided into 
six rings or joints; which someUmes shorten the body, 
by' flipping llie one over the other. Iiathc inside of the 
belly there is a small bladder or reservoir, hi which the 
honey is collectcii, after having passed through the pro- 
lioscis and a narrow pipe which runs through the bead and 
brciuit. This bladder, when full of houey, is abohl^tbe aixe 
of a small pea. 

'I'he sting, wluch is situate at the extremity of the belly, 
is a very curious weapon ; and, wimn cxnau^ilrikity the mU 
croscopp, appears of a surfirwin^ %tracturew has a 
shcat^l^ scabbard, whidh Jiwlodcs two beaeded darts. 
shuot(^M(1s JibftBi ncinhc hKbFemity of vtli^^~ 

slit the ^mcof st1ii{^,tbe tvan 

bearded da i|i i « l| | < i ra w d bcfoad tlieewi of the aheailt'r 
3UO of thk^PEtM^l^cf tW46e oUter»i£i ji« In 

3(> ^ 3 H • 
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beard first; and the other instantly following, they pene* 
trate alu.*rantely deeper and deeper, taking how of the flesh 
with their beards or hooks, till the whole sting is buried in 
the flesh ; and then a venomous juice is injected through 
the same sheath, from a little bag at the root of the sting. 
Hence the wound occasions an acute pain .\nd swelling of 
the part, which sometimes continues several oi^'s. * 

We may consider a hive of bees as a well peopled city, 
in which are commonly found from 15,000 to 18,000 iulia- 
bitants. This city is in itself a monarchy ; composed of a 
qneen ; of males, which are the drones ; and of working bees, 
which have been supposed 'and called neuters. The combs, 
which are of pure wax, 8cr\’e as their magazinb of stores, 
and for the nursing places of their young offspring. There 
is between the combs a space su^cient for jwo bees to 
march abreast, without embarrassing each o'dier,; and in 
some parts it is more spacious. There are also holes, or 
narrow passes, winch 'cross the combs trans7ersely,^and are 
intended to shorten the Avay when the bees pass from one 
comb to another. 

The queen is easily distinguished from the other bees by 
the form of her body ; she Is longer and larger than they 
are, and her wings are much shorter than theirs in propor- 
tion to her body ; for the wings of the other bees cover their 
whole body, whereas those of the queen hardly reach be- 
yond her middle, or end at about the third ring of her belly. 
Her hinder parts are more ta|)cr than those of the other 
bees, terminating sharper. Her belly and legs arc of a 
deep yellow, much resembling the purest gold, She is un- 
wieldy in her flight, a reason for her seidotfKlying but when 
she leaves the parent hive to go and settle a colony. All 
the bees form her Vetinoc, and, like dutiful subjects, repair 
to tbe place she chooses. She is armed with a vigorous 
sting. Less |>a.ssionate however than her subjects, she only 
uses her sting when long provoked, or when iti contest for 
impcria).fway. Newer more than one remains in a hive,^nd 
that is the conqueror. 

*A hive of bees cannot subsist without a queen, as she 
alone prodi^HS their numerous posterity ; ana on this ac- 
count their fidelity and attachment to t^r sovereign are 
admirable. 

Tbe dissection of tbe queen bee sbews evi^tly that she 
lavs many tboosand cggi. It it coMMjttfed^lj^ tbe ovaria 
oi a queen bee cootiuns more Uian SwO mie time ; 

•nd mmfore k k not difficnlt to conedve a (Man. bee 
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the bituiches there may be milled with twe, or elder leoriif 
or any other thing distaetefol to Uiero, to prerent their re- 
turning to it. 

The liive employed on this occasion should be cleaned 
with the utmost care, aud its inside be rubbed very' bard 
with a coarst^loth, to get off the loose straws or other im- 
purities, wlyich might cause them a deal of time aud labour 
to gnaw away. It may then be rubbed with fragrant herbs 
* or flowers, the 8n»ell of which is agreeable to the bees } or 
with honey. 

The hive should not be set Immediately on the stool where 
it is to remain ; but should be kept near the place at wtiir^ 
the bees settled till the evening, le>t some sti-agglers should be 
lust. It sllould be sliaclod citlier with bougiis or with a cloth, 
that the Um great beat of the sun may not annoy the bees. 

W’e soml^mes see a swarm of bees, after liaving left their 
hive, and c\Vii alighted upon a tree, ri'turu to ilieir first 
abode. Tlkisujever happens but whJn the young queen did 
not c(rtne fortn with them for want of strengih, or perhaps 
courage to trust her wings for the first tune, t)r possibly 
from a consciousness of her not being im|>regnated. 

^\'bcn a swarm is too few in number for a hive, another 
may be added. The usual method of thus uniting swarms 
is very easy. Spread a cloth at nigljt upon the ground close 
to the hive in which llic two casts or swarms are to be 
utiiU-d ; lay a stick across this cloth ; tticn fetch the hive 
with the now swarm, set it over the stick, give a smart 
.stroke on the top of the hive, and all the bees will drt^ 
down u]>ou the cloth in a cluster. This done, throw aside 
tliA empty hivsiy take the other from off the stool, and set 
till last over the bees, who will soon ascend into it, mix 
wim those already there, and become'one and the same 
family. Others, instead of striking the bees dot^ni upon 
tlie cloth, place with its bottom uppermost the hive in which 
tlie united swarms arc to live, and strike the bees of the 
otlMU' liivc down into it. The former of these hives is 
then restored to its natural situation, and tlie bees of both 
hives sopu unite. If some bees still adhere to IAhs otfaa 
hive, they may be brushed oiT on the cloth, snd they wiU 
soon join tlicir brethren. Or one may take the foUo#iiw 
metb^, wliich gives less disturbance to the bees : Set wiw 
its mouth up^most the hive into wliieb the young swarm 
b«s been puyj^isidl iSt. apon it the otlicr hive. Tlte bees ht 
the lower kf^ themselves in an inverted sitiihdoa 

will iiiM2pmaceo4 ifito the upper. ^ 
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Though atl writers acknowleclge that one of the qneena 
is constantly slain on these occasions, and geucndly a consi- 
derable number of the working l>ees, yet none of tlicni. 
Columella excepted, has proiK)scd the easy remedy of killing 
the queen of the latter cast or swarm before the union is 
made, a means by which the lives of the woi-king bees may 
be preserved : this may be done either b\\jnto\icnting 
them and then pickirii' her out, *)r by searching her- out, 
when the bees are beaten down upon the cloth ; for this 
bang done in the night to prevent the battle whicli might 
otherwise ensue, there will jje no great ditllculty in finding 
her. 

A laige swarm may weigh eight pounds, and sb gradually 
less to one pound ; consecjucntly a very good oucanay weigh 
five or six pounds. All such as weigh less than jitur pounds 
should be strengthened by uniting to each of^lhejn a less 
numerous swarm. The size of the hive shot id be propor- 
tioned to the number of the bees ; and as a>general rule, it 
abould be rather under than over sized, because bees require 
to be kept wanner than a large hive will admit of. 

Many hives of bees, which are tlnuight to die of cold in 
the winter, in truth die of famine ; when a rainy summer 
has hindered the bees from laying in a sufficient store of 
provisions. The hives should therefore be carefully ex- 
amined in the autumn, and should then weigh at least 
eighteen {munds. 

The common practice is to feed them in the autuiiin, 
giving them as much honey as will bring the whole weight 
of the hive to near twenty poupds. To tliis cud the honey 
is diluted with water, and then put iiitolfh empty u>|iil), 
split reeds, or opoij clean wool, which the bei-s will ipck 
perfectlv But the dilution with water makes the honey 
apt to be candied, and honey in that state is prejudicial to 
b^s. 

The following directions, given in the “ Maison Rustique,” 
seem to %e ve#y judicious. Replenish the weak hivA in 
September ofitb such a portion of combs full of honey taken 
frooa difier tdres aa shhti be judged to be a suflicieBt supply 
for.|bcm. In order to do, this turn up the weak hive, atter 
«akii% the pHieauti#a of oefending yourself with the smoke 

^8, eut out the enqrty comhH, and put the full ^nes in 
their place ; where secure them wii;b.pk!0ia of wood run 
across in such manner that they U^own when 

the hive is returned to its (dace. nMirim soon fix 
ften mme effectoiUy. If dus method be too 
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ahtnud ; aii^riic tii\a ^h. nild U* < m * i, r- [>p -I f i f Ua 
froni •ja^hhv’Ts, \v!io inijhf l>c allun ii to hy tia -ini ii nl 
• th(‘ )ln|jc\ . 

Aiotlur c ire'll instance w hit'll may rf'hdt i it \'m\ ta » < '-'at 
to fc(*(l tile lici's is, \i lu ll st'\t'ral (lav** of [>a<l vccrnhi r < r.'-ic 
intnu'diat' iy after flic\ have swi^rmo 1 : for th'ein heinj <1« >li- 
tute ol i I'ciy sii|)pl\ l‘evoji(l w !iat t la y earra'd with tin in, 
!lie\ nra\(he m jrcal daiiLn*!' of ''tjirviir/. In ca^c fioiiey 
slionld la Vivi'ii tht'in in proportion to tin duration vi the 
had wcathv^f. 

In till*' ('o\(itrv It p ipuah in ''('i/inir the ^rorc'^ ot ilie>i‘ 
littir aninia!s\ to roh ilieni aUo ot tl^cir li\c^. 'riic connnon 
niclh'sil i>. that M'hen tlios(‘ wiruh are doomed for shiin:hter 
!ia\e f»ern maiked out wliuli i" La'iicrall) done in >c‘pteni- 
her a !to|( is dim- lu'ar th(‘ hive, and a '^tiek, at the laid ( f 
M'liK'h P a vnn; rliat has been <iipped in melted hriinston(\ 
la'inL-- stuck' in that hole, the lae t «>n lire, the hive is 

immi'diately sc't o\ er it, and the earth iii'^tanlly thrown 
lip all around, •'O that none id* the >mokt' eaii i scape*. In a 
(pnrier ot an hour ail tlu' hc-es are <ceminel\ di ad; md Uu'\ 
will soon after he i ri\ t o\ c rahl\ so !>y hciiii: hmied in the 
I'arlli lliat is r( turned hack into tiie Icie. By this 1; t mc'aus 
It is iliat they arc* ahsolnU*iy killed; for it has bta a found 
h\ e\pet imeijf j^hal all llw^ hec s wha h have hc'Ci alTec'ted 
only h\ llu* fume of the hriiiislom', recover apain, c'xeeplmp 
suefi as lia\t‘ htam sin^jed (»r hurl by t^e niimca Henfe it 
is evident that funu' of brimstone miplit he used for intoxi- 
('iitiiiLT the hec’S, Willi S(»m(' few prc'eamioiis. The heaviest 
and the lielitc'sl lines aie alike' trc'ated in this maniu'r : the 
humc'i*, ht'cause thev ) leld tlu* most protil, willi an imnu - 
di;it(' return ; and the latter, la'caiise they wcaild not i'c able 
to survive the winter. 'Those hives whic h vveiph from tifteeii 
o lvv(*nly [)ouiids are ihouitht to I.h* the titicst lor k^ap- 
mp. 

But the Rev. Mr. White, in Ids Natural History, inh^nus 
iis, that his fondm ss joi tlu*si' iitiU* animals soon put 
Him upon em+favounni; it p<‘ssihle to save ihc'in Iron) //r^ 
^k 1 ; for which pnrpi»se he uivt'-, in llu’ iihovu' 
Work, ai^fTh' dirt'c'tions for makinp the lu'c boxe s »f his in- 
veittitm; by wliic'h this impiU’tant object is c tVev Ual, 
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USEFUL MEMORANDUMS. 


A REAM of paper, 20 quires. — A quire ot pajf^r, 24 sheets. 

A bale of paper, 10 reams. 

A roll of parchment, five dozen, or 60 skins. 

A dicker ofihides, 10 skins. — h. last of hides, 12 dozen ; 

.,)f leather, 20 dickers. 

A load of timber, unhewed, 40 feet. ; 

A chaldron of coals, 36 bushels. • 

A hogshead of wine, 63 gallons. — Ditto of beer, ,54 ga\- 

lons. — A barrel of bee”, 36 gallons — Ditto oC^ale, 32 gallons . 

A grass, 144, or 12 dozen. 

A wey of cheese, 256 lb. 

An acre of land, 160 square poles or perches. 

A last of corn, or rape-seed, 10 quarters. 

A quarter in England, 8 bushels j in Scotland, 4 bo/k; 

A last of potashes, cod-fish, white-herrings, or meal, P’ 
barrels pitch and tar, 14 barrels. — Ditto of tlax and feathers, 
1700 lb. 5 of gunpowder, 24 barrels, or 2400 Ib. ; of wool, 12 
sacks. ^ 

A tun of wine, 252 gallons ; nil of Greenland, 2.52 gallon^ ; 
and sweet oil of (Jenoa, 2.30 eallons. 

A ton of iron, /fee. 20 cwt. ; but of lead there is only 19; 
cwt. called a fodder or fother. 


A tod of wool, 28 lb. — A pack of ditto, .364 lb. • 

.A load of bricks, 500; arni of plain tiles, 1000. 

A stone of trIass, 5 Ib. ; of fish, R Ib. ; and of wool, iron, and 
shot, 14 lb. Horseman’s weight is also reckoned at 14 lb. |k?i 
stone; but pepper, cinnamon, and alum, have but lS;lb. 

A tru.ss of hay, 56 lb. ; and a load of ditt^^lO tru.sscs. 
Kotc — New bay, in .June and Augn.st, ought fNd»e 60 Ih. to 
oV>« iriii.. TUT statute of 2nd of W’iHiam and 1693. 
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^Barrels of sundry Commodities. 


Anchovies, 30 lb. 

A double barrel, 60 lb. 

Nuts oi apples, 3 bushels. 
PoUish or barilU, 5|00 lb. 
White iyf black plates, 3(X). 
Oiuidles, 10 dozen pounds. 
Salmon or eels, 42 gallons. 
Figs, 3 (jrs. 1 4 lb. to 24 cwt. 


Raisins, 1 cwt. 

Oil, 31 gallons and a half. 
Spanish tobacco, 2 ewt. to 
3 cwt. 

Gunpowder, I cwt. 

Soap, 240 lb. 

Butter, 224 lb. 

Herrings, 32 gallons. 


Articles in wp^olcsale Trade y bought and ^old by the Thousand. 


Oranges and lemons. 
Chair nails, i 
4 aeks and tenter hooks. 
Pomegranates. ^ 

Goose (juills. 

Thimb]c‘*s. 


Bricks. 

Clinkers, or Flanders tiles. 
Billets and leaves of horn 
Barrel hoops. 

SquirreJ skins. 

Slate and hilling stones. 


Pins and small needles ])y the thousand dozen. 


Articles bought and sold at Six Score to the Hundred. 

kills of canvass, and most Barrel and pipe boards. 

foreign linens. Cod-fish, cole, ling, and New- 

HogNlicutl slaves. foiindland fish ; stoek-fish 

Nails. of all sorts. 


MKDK INAL llECEI^^re. 

Stomach P/aisfer for a Cough. 

'INkhuii oiUKv eaclu of bees’ wax, Burgundy piteh, and 
re>in; melt them togiaher in a pi[)kin, and stir itt tlnee 
(piarteis of an oiUice of common liiriHUiline, and half an 
onnee of oil of maee. Spread it on ii piece of sheep’s" 
leather, grate* scune initnu'g o\t‘r, and apply it epnte warm to 
the pit of the stomach. 

Elect nary for a Cough. 

TaKC of^Lseed, licinorice, and elecampane powders, eaeli 
half an ^ uiur ; of diapente, a (piarter of an ounce ; jalaji 
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powder, one dram ; mix them in a quarter of a pound of 

treacle or honey, and take a tea spoonful night and morning. 

This remedy has been found, by forty years’ experience, 

particularly efficacious in a cough of long standing, but 

must not be used for one which arises from ji recent cold. 

'v 

Cure for a recent Cough and Colik , 

Put a large teacup-ful of linseed, with a quarter of u 
pound of sun raisins, and two pennyworth of slick liquorice, 
bito two quarts of soft water, and let it simmer over a slow 
ire till reduce’d to one quart ; add to it a quarter of a pound 
of poiTTided sugar-candy, a table spoonful of old rum, and 
a table spoonful of the best white wine nncga'r or lemon 
juice. The rum and vinegar should be added as the decoc- 
tion is taken j for if they arc put in at first, the whole soon 
becomes flat and less efficacious. The dose is half a pint, 
made warm, on going to bed; and a httloMiifiy bo taken 
whenever the cough is troublesome. The worst cold is 
.rencrally cured by this remedy in two or three days ; and, 

■I taken in time, is considered infallible. It is a fine bal- 
samic cordial for the lungs. 

Oils for a Sprain. 

Take of oil of John’s wort, oil of swallows, oil of worms, 
oil of whelps, oil of camomile, and sj'irits of wine, each half 
an ounce ; mix them together, and ajiply them to the pail 
affected, with a feather, by the fire-side, when going to beil ; 
keep it moist with the oil as fast as the fire dries it (or half 
an hour, and in the most obstinate case, it will olleel a euie 
in a few days. 

' Cure for the Ague. 

Take thirty grains of snake root ; forty of wormwood ; 
half an ounce of the best itowdered Jesuits’ bark ; and half 
a pint of red ])ort wine. Put the whole into a bottle, and 
shake it well together. It should be taken in four equal 
quantities, the first thing in the morning, and the last thing 
at night, when the fit is (juite over. ’J'he quantity should 
Ivr made into eight parts for a child, and the bottle should 
always be well shaken before taking it. 

This medicine should be continued some time after the 
tguc and fever have left. 
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